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The International Fire Fighters Union has received nearly a half-million-dollar 
grant from the Department of Labor. The money will be used to prepare fire 


fighter candidates in 12 cities to take civil service examinations. 


The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International Union has launched a cam- 
paign to promote all-weather masonry construction. The purpose is to remind 
architects, engineers, etc., that it is economical to keep construction underway 
during bad weather. 


The State of Virginia was the first state to formally declare its intent to submit a 
plan to assume responsibility for its occupational safety and health programs 
under terms of the Williams-Steiger Act of 1970. 


While employment hit a record high of 80 million in the United States last Novem- 
ber, the rate of unemployment jumped to 6 per cent from the previous month’s 
5.8 per cent. There were more than 5.1 million workers without jobs November, 
1971. 


Scores of students from Kansas State College joined in a massive show of support 
recently for members of a Steelworkers local union on strike against the Wall-Lite 
Mfg., Co., in Pittsburg. Students joined in a parade of unionists through the city. 
The strike began last June Ist. 


Again a federal court has found J. P. Stevens textile chain guilty of violating the 
National Labor Relations Act at its plant in Statesboro, Ga. However, the corpor- 
ation continues to evade orders to bargain with the Textile Workers Union. 


I]. W. Abel, president of the Steelworkers, recently underwent corrective eye sur- 
gery in Pittsburgh and had to forego use of his eyes for a 2-week period after- 
ward. : 


Benefits have practically doubled since the new, tiny union of major league base- 
ball umpires organized a couple of years ago. Perennial wisecrack now is: “You 
gonna call a strike today, ump?”’ 


Delegates to the AFL-CIO convention last month heard three foreign trade union 
representatives warn that the mushrooming of multi-national corporations means 
that problems facing labor unions now know no national boundaries. 


President Nixon named John A. Penello to the panel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, bringing the Board to its full 5-member strength for the first time 
since last August. Penello, an NLRB regional director, succeeds Gerald A. Brown... 


The Ontario Federation of Labor is up in arms over the disclosure that private se- 
curity guard firms have been wire-tapping and bugging union offices. The feder- 
ation has appealed for government action to stop the abuse. 


Soviet scientists, studying why so many people in this region live to the age of 
100 or more came to this conclusion: People who dislike their work are not likely 
to reach the age of 100. 


Here’s a switch. The Labor Department has charged a string of drive-in restaurants 
in Wisconsin with paying its women employees more than its men employees 
for the same work. It was only the second such filing in the seven years the 
equal-pay law has been in effect. 
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DETROIT LAUNDRY LEADER 
RETIRES AFTER 40 YEARS 


After 40 years of leadership at 
Teamsier Local 285 in Detroit, 
Mich., Isaac Litwak announced 
his decision recently to not seek 
reelection as president of the 
local union. 

Members of Local 285, by 
unanimous motion climaxed by 
a standing ovation, elected 
Litwak president emeritus of 
the local union. 


CREDIT UNION FOUNDER 
DIES IN VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Bruno Schone, a native of 
Denmark and long-time 
Teamster leader in western 
Canada, died recently. 

Schone became a member of 
Teamster Local 31 in Vancouver, 
B.C., in 1944 and through the 
years served in many offices on 
the local union’s executive 
board. He was vice president 
when he retired in 1968. 
Schone founded the Teamsters 
Credit Union in Vancouver in 
1952 and was its first executive 
officer. 


TRUCK DRIVER COMMENDED 
BY CHIEF OF POLICE 


George Petheran, a member of 
Teamster Local 741 in Seattle, 
Wash., was commended by the 
police chief of Bothell, Wash., 
recently for his assistance in the 
arrest of a burglary suspect. 
Chief James McMahon 
expressed appreciation for 
Petheran’s ‘‘valuable assistance 
rendered to this department... 
As a direct result of your 
willingness to become involved, 
not only was a burglary suspect 
identified and arrested, but a 
previous grand larceny was 
solved and a quantity of stolen 
property recovered.”’ 


TACOMA LOCAL UNIONS 
DEDICATE NEW BUILDINGS 


Teamster Locals 461 and 599 in 
Tacoma, Wash., recently opened 
their new ‘‘membership 
services’ headquarters building 
with a great deal of pride. 
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The 1-story structure cost 
$146,000 to build. In honor of 
the event, the mayor of Tacoma 
pronounced the period as 
“‘Teamster Week’”’ while 
commending the unions for 
their enterprise. 


JOINT COUNCIL OFFICER 
ON CHARTER COMMITTEE 


Joe Edgar, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 37 in 
Portland, Ore., recently was 
appointed to a committee 
charged with drafting a charter 
for consolidation of the city of 
Portland and Multnomah 
county governments. 

Edgar is one of three 
appointees on the 11-member 
committee with trade union 
backgrounds. 


MINNESOTA CHARTER MEMBER 
GETS RETIREMENT PLAQUE 


Teamster Local 977 of 
Minneapolis, Minn., honored 
Carl L. Wood, a charter member 
of the local union, with a 
plaque commemorating his 
outstanding service to the union 
over the years. 

Wood has been a member of 
the local union’s executive 
board for 34 years and was 
serving as a trustee when he 
retired recently. 


TWO DRIVERS COMMENDED 
BY CALIFORNIA PATROL 


Two members of Teamsters 
Local 137 in Marysville, Calif., 
were commended by the 
California Highway Patrol 
recently for their roles in 
helping to rescue two small 
children and freeing a woman 
from a burning auto. 

Cited were James S. Saling and 
James D. Fultz. Both work for 
Yuba Mix of Yuba City, Calif. 


RETIRING TEAMSTER LEADER 
HONORED WITH PARTY 


Stephen Nehotte, a Teamster 
leader in Minneapolis, Minn., 
for more than three decades, 
was honored recently with a 


retirement party attended by 
more than 500 friends and 
associates. 

President of Teamster Local 359 
for many years, Nehotte 
announced his retirement 
effective last Dec. 31st. Besides 
his Teamster work, Nehotte was 
very active in political and civic 
affairs in his area through the 
years. 


KANSAS MEMBER ELECTED 
LEGION COMMANDER 


Joe H. Allen, a member of 
Teamster Local 696 in Topeka, 
Kan., recently was elected 
commander of the 6th district 
of the American Legion. 
Allen, who lives in Norton, 
Kan., has been a Teamsters 
member since 1958. 


MINNESOTA TEAMSTER 
ELECTED LEGION OFFICER 


Gene Davis, a member of 
Teamster Local 120 in St. Paul, 
Minn., recently was reelected 
commander of American Legion 
Post No. 451 in St. Paul, Minn. 


INDIANA LOCAL OFFICER 
NAMED TO POLICE BOARD 


Harold Schutte, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 414 
in Ft. Wayne, Ind., recently was 
named fo serve on the 5- 
member Allen County, Ind., 
Police Merit Board. 

Schutte was appointed to the 
post by Allen County Sheriff 
Robert Bender. It was the first 
time a Teamsters Union member 
had ever been named to the 
board. 


CHEYENNE MILK DRIVER 
HONORED BY BROTHERS 


Cecil Redhair, a retail milk 
driver in Cheyenne, Wyo., since 
1935, was honored on his 
retirement recently when 60 
members of Teamster Local 307 
gave him a banquet. 


“OBSERVATIONS : 


of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


As you will read elsewhere in this issue, I and my staff 
‘have just completed a tour of the four Area conferences ex- 
 plaining to local union officers the guidelines for the Adminis- 
_ tration’s economic stabilization program. 


Since that tour, further clarification has surfaced in legis- 
lation just passed by the Congress and signed by the President. 
This legislation gives the President authority to continue his 
stabilization program, and I believe the new act overcomes 
some of our previous objections. 


tf hroughout deliberations of the Pay Board set up by the 
President under the Economic Stabilization Act, the main 
objections of the Teamsters have been denial of retroactive 
pay and abrogation of tie sanctity of meperaes labor oie 
ments. 


As I read the new law, it permits. payment of wages 
negotiated before August 15th but which were denied because 


they came due during the period of the “ee price Treeze 


(August 15 to November 13). 


A second provision of the new. law, if I read the intent of 


Congress correctly, provides that health and welfare and pen- 


sion payments are excluded from the base rate and from the 
5.5 guideline in figuring permissible increases. However, the 

_ new law also provides that payments into health and welfare 

_and pension plans cannot be unreasonably inconsistent with 
the Pay Board guideline. 


Another important section of this Act provides that the 

_ working poor and those receiving substandard wages shall not 

be covered until they rise above those categories. This leads 

me to believe that the Pay Board will make other exclusions 

_ from the 5.5 guidelines, other than just for those persons 
making less than $1.60 minimum hourly rate. 


We in the Teamsters have maintained from the beginning 
that it would be impossible for the Pay Board to individually 
_ decide each case in which an increase is granted. Teamsters 
have some 55,000 contracts. This alone would present an 
impossible work load for the Pay Board, Wee exclusions 
below a certain hourly wage. 


So, while further deliberations and decisions under the 
stabilization program may not meet with everyone’s approval, 
it would seem that after a period of feeling its way, and with 
the new legislation, the Pay Board now has the opportunity 
to achieve the goal of reducing inflation. 


In the future, I will continue to serve on the Pay Board, . 


working to see that whatever is needed to preserve our econ- 
omy is equitable for all Americans. 
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A Week in the Life of the General President 


Fitzsimmons Tours 
Area Conferences 
Explaining Economic Controls 


JANUARY, 1972 


TEAMSTER GENERAL 
President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons put a Phase II seminar 
on the road in December, to 
acquaint representatives from 
local unions in each area 
conference with the in’s and 
out’s of Phase II of President 
Nixon’s economic stabiliza- 
tion plan. 

The Teamster General 
President is one of five labor 
representatives on the Presi- 
dent’s Pay Board. 


The purpose of the meet- 
ings, as outlined by Fitzsim- 
mons, was “to acquaint the 
local union representative 
with wage-control informa- 
tion so that the local union 
officials may do the best pos- 
sible job of representing the 
Teamster membership in a 
most difficult time in the 
economic history of this 
country.” 


Conferences were held De- 
cember 13th in Washington, 
D.C., for the Eastern Con- 
ference of Teamsters, De- 
cember 15th, in San Fran- 
cisco for the Western 
Conference, December 16th 
in Biloxi, Mississippi, for the 
Southern Conference, and 
December 20th in Chicago 
for the Central Conference of 
Teamsters. 

All meetings had the same 
format, with Fitzsimmons 
briefing delegates on the Pay 
Board, its preliminary work 
in establishing rules and 
guidelines, and his estimates 
of what labor and the public 
can expect in the future from 
the Pay Board. 

Fitzsimmons remained fixed 
in his original position on the 
wage-price freeze and upon 
Phase II of the economic 
stabilization plan. He stated 
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Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is joined by Inter- 
national Vice Presidents and General Secretary Treasurer Thomas E. 
Flynn at Eastern Conference meeting in Washington, D.C. From left 
to right, Vice Presidents Edward Nangle, Harold Gibbons, Flynn, Vice 
President and Eastern Conference Director Joseph Trerotola, Fitz- 
simmons, Weldon Mathis who is Fitzsimmons executive assistant, and 
Vice President William McCarthy. 


that he still opposes controls 
of any kind, that under the 
circumstances something had 
to be done to preserve the 
economy of the nation, that 
he still maintains controls 
should apply to all forms of 
income instead of just wages 
and prices, and that he in- 
tends to stick with his posi- 
tion on the pay board to 
protect the interests of or- 
ganized labor and _ unor- 
ganized workers as well. 

Weldon Mathis, executive 
assistant to the General Presi- 
dent and Fitzsimmons’ alter- 
nate on the Pay Board, 
fielded questions and answers 
from the floor in each meet- 
ing, as delegates sought an- 
swers to specific questions as 
they apply to specific con- 
tracts and circumstances. 

In all, Fitzsimmons and 
his staff talked to approxi- 
mately 2,100 local union 
officials in the Phase II tour 
of the Area Conferences. In 
each instance, Fitzsimmons 
was introduced by the Area 
Conference director (in the 
East by Vice President 
Joseph Trerotola, in the West 
by Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, in the South by Vice 
President Murray W. Miller, 
and in the Central by Vice 
President Harold Gibbons). 

Even as the meetings were 
in progress, the Congress 
was finishing up legislation to 
extend President Nixon’s au- 
thority to extend economic 
controls past the expiration 
date of April, 1972. 
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More than 700 attended the Eastern Conference meet- 
ing. Weldon Mathis (lower photo) is shown answering 
questions on Phase II from delegates to the meeting. 


The bill the Congress sent 
to the President for signa- 
ture provided for a three-tier 
application to increases in 
wages. Explanation of the 
new law appears on page 4 
of this issue of the Interna- 
tional Teamster. 

Conference meetings were 
guided by a set of general 
questions and answers which 
were read to delegates. Fol- 
lowing that, the floor was 
opened to questions from 
local union representatives. 

Each meeting lasted about 
three hours as local union 
representatives probed and 
questioned to seek answers 
applicable to their specific 
contracts or circumstances. 

The general questions and 
answers follow directly be- 
low: 

1. Q: What is the effective 
date for wages and 
benefits on contracts 
negotiated in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

(a) Contract expired 
August 1, 1971, 
with parties 
reaching agree- 
ment on Septem- 
bet anato7 1k 

(b) Contract expired 
September 1, 
1971, with parties 
reaching agree- 
ment on Septem- 
ber 153-09 je 

(c) Contract expired 
November 13, 
1971, with parties 
reaching agree- 
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ment on Decem- 
ber 1, 1971. 


A: (a) The wages and 


fringe benefits are 
effective on No- 
vember 11, 1971, 
for the period of 
August 1, 1971, 
through August 
LI LOTT and 
from November 
14, 1971, on, 

(b) Effective from 
November 14, 
1971, on. 

(c) Effective from 
November 15, 
1971, on. 


: Under what condi- 
tions may retroactive 
pay be made in 
Question 1 (a) and 
(b) of above? 


: Only if approved by 
the Pay Board and 
the Pay Board may 
approve such retro- 
active pay under 
§201.13 (a), (b) or 
(c) or an employee's 
salary is less than $2 
per hour. 


: Must all negotiated 
increases be ap- 
proved by the Pay 
Board? 


: New contracts nego- 
tiated after Novem- 
ber 14, 1971, limited 
to a 5.5% cost im- 
provement without 
the approval of the 
Pay Board. 

Contracts negotiated 
prior to November 
14, 1971, with in- 
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Nearly 400 Western Conference delegates were at the 
San Francisco meeting and heard General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons explain the inner workings of the 
Pay Board. 
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Western Conference Director Einar O. Mohn (left) and 
Vice President Joseph Diviny discuss Phase Il at San 
Francisco meeting with General President Fitzsimmons. 


creases effective on 
or after November 
14, 1971, are con- 
sidered to be de- 
ferred increases and 
may be put into ef- 
fect subject to chal- 
lenge by a party of 
interest or by five 
members of the Pay 
Board. 


: What are the report- 


ing requirements of 
the Pay Board? 


: Appropriate em- 


ployee units of 5,000 
or more employees 
must notify the Pay 
Board and_ receive 
approval before in- 
creases in wages and 
benefits may become 
effective 
Appropriate em- 
ployee units of less 
than 5,000 employ- 
ees, but more than 
1,000 employees, 
must be reported to 
the Pay Board at the 
effective date of the 
increase in wages 
and benefits. 
Appropriate em- 


.ployee units of less 


than 1,000 employ- 
ees, excluding the 
Building and Con- 
struction Trades, are 
not required to make 
any reporting or no- 
tification for in- 
creases of 5.5% or 
less. Such units will 
be monitored by a 
general surveillance 
system established by 
the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS). 
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Southern Conference delegates pinpointed questions regarding specific application of 


Phase II to their contracts. Vice President Joseph Morgan and Southern Conference 


Director Murray W. Miller were in attendance. 


5. Q: What is an appro- 


priate employee 
unit? 


: “Appropriate em- 


ployee unit” means a 
group composed of 
all employees in a 
bargaining unit or a 
recognized employee 
category, whether lo- 
cated in a plant or 
other — establishment 
(or department there- 
of), or in a company 
or industry so long 
as the bargaining 
unit or recognized 
employee category is 
determined in a man- 
ner that preserves 
contractual or his- 
torical pay practice 
relationships. 


Are any employees 
excluded? 


: Federal employees 


whose pay is gov- 
erned by federal law 
and employees paid 
at less than the fed- 
eral minimum wage 
standard currently 
$1.60 per hour, are 
excluded from the 
application of the 
wage and salary 
standards. Addition- 
ally, Americans liv- 
ing and working 
abroad, U.S. terri- 
torial possessions and 
the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 


Are any pay prac- 
tices excluded? 


10. 


A: 


Longevity and merit 
increase plans which 
were in existence 
prior to November 
14, 1971. 


What is the base 
date from which gen- 
eral pay standard in- 
creases shall be 
measured? 


: November 13, 1971, 


for non-union em- 
ployees. For union 
employees covered 
by a contract, the ef- 
fective date of the 
contract and in each 
succeeding twelve- 
month period during 
the life of the con- 
tract. 


To whom and in 
what form should 
requests be made for 
approval of retro- 
active pay and in- 
creases in_ salaries 
and benefits in ex- 
cess of 5.5%? 


The forms required 
for approvals from 
the Internal Revenue 
Service.will soon be 
available. 


What cost items 
are used for deter- 
mination of the base 
rate? 


All forms of direct 
and indirect remu- 
neration or induce- 
ment to employees 
by their employers 
for personal services, 
which are reasonably 
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subject to valuation, 
including but not 
limited to: vacation 
and holiday pay- 
ments; bonuses; lay- 


off and severance 
pay plans; supple- 
mental  wunemploy- 


ment benefits; night 
shift, overtime, pro- 
duction, and incen- 
tive pay; employ- 
er contributions for 
insurance plans (but 
not including public 
plans, e.g. old age, 
survivorship and dis- 
ability insurance, 
unemployment insur- 
ance, railroad retire- 
ment and carriers’ 
insurance, civil serv- 
ice retirement, etc.); 
Savings, pensions, 
profit sharing, annu- 
ity funds, and other 
deferred compensa- 
tion and welfare 
benefits; payments in 
kind; job prerequi- 
sites; housing allow- 
ances, uniforms and 
other work clothing 
allowances (but not 
including employer- 
required uniforms 
whether or not for 
safety purposes); 
cost-of-living allow- 
ances; commission 
rates, stock options, 
and other fringe 
benefits; and benefits 
which result in more 
pay per hour or other 
unit of work or pro- 
duction (e.g. by short- 
ening the workday 
without a proportion- 
ate decrease in pay). 


What method is used 
in calculating the 
“permissible annual 
aggregate increase 
(5.5% )?” 


The sum of the per- 
centage increase 
method is to be ap- 
plied. 

Example: An_ in- 
crease of 234% ef- 
fective on January 
Ist and an increase 
of 234% effective on 
July Ist is a permis- 
sible 5.5% increase 
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From left to right, Vice President Robert Holmes, Inter- 
national Union Trustee Louis Peick, Central Conference 
Director Harold Gibbons, Vice Presidents William Presser 
and Ray Schoessling listen to Fitzsimmons explain Phase 
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An overflow delegation of Central Conference Teamster 
delegates were in Chicago to inquire about the workings 


of Phase Il. 
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14, 


lor, 


16. 


for a_ twelve-month 
period from January 
Ist to December 
31st. 


Is the base rate fig- 
ured on an individual 
employee cost or on 
the total employee 
cost of the entire 
bargaining unit? 


: Total employee cost 


of the entire bargain- 
ing unit. 


Is the 5.5% stand- 
ard increase appli- 
cable to the individ- 
ual employee? 


: No. It will apply to 


the average increase 
granted in an appro- 
priate employee unit. 


Is the increased cost 
of maintaining pres- 
ent benefits at the 
present level included 
in the 5.5% standard 
increase? 


Ba) AAS 


Is the increased cost 
of fringe benefits as 
a result of increase 
in wages (creep) in- 
cluded in the 5.5%? 


SEES: 


Is the wage and 
benefit increase fig- 
ured on an_ hourly 
(time) basis? 


Yes, for those em- 
ployees who work 
on an hourly time 
basis (example: day, 
weeks, month) or 
other basis readily 
translated into time 
basis should be fig- 
ured on a time work- 
ed basis. 


Is paid-for time not 
worked used in com- 
puting the base rate? 


Yes. The total cost 
of the employee to 
the employer, except 
as specified in § 
201.3, is included in 
the base rate. 


32-Year Record 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Minnesota Teamster Designated 


ATA 1972 ‘Driver of the Year’ 


é eee 


Teamster Clarence C. Hoffman, selected by the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., as 1972 ‘‘Driver of the Year.” 


Another example of Teamster 
driving excellence, 2.8 million 
miles without a chargeable accident, 


over 32-year span. 
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EXCEPT for one $60 miscue, a 
Teamster who has driven more than 
2.8 million miles without a chargeable 
accident during a 32-year span as a 
professional truck driver was named 
the 1972 “Driver of the Year” by 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. 

He is Clarence C. Hoffman, a mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 544 in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Selected as Minnesota’s driver-of- 
the-year 1971, Hoffman has worked 
for Raymond Motor Transportation, 
Inc., of Minneapolis for the past 
27 years. The 51-year-old Teamster 
started his road career in 1938. 

Through the years, Hoffman has 
been commended on numerous occa- 
sions for his alertness on the road re- 
sulting in the prevention of several 
possible tragedies. 

In 1948, he extinguished two fires 
only weeks apart in the village of Elk 
River, Minn., and was credited with 
saving two different properties from 
extensive damage. 

In 1953, Hoffman sighted an over- 
turned car in a ditch and went to the 
aid of a critically injured accident vic- 
tim. He administered first aid and 
helped direct traffic around the acci- 
dent scene. He was credited with sav- 
ing the life of the accident victim who 
had suffered a broken back. 

Hoffman was named Minnesota 
driver-of-the-month in February, 1955, 
and has worked for more than 25 
years in support of legislation benefi- 
cial to the trucking industry and driv- 
ers. 

The Teamster has Red Cross first- 
aid certificates and helped that organi- 
zation produce a first-aid training film 
for television at one time. 

Besides his work and church, Hoff- 
man is active in the United Fund, 
Boys Town of Nebraska, Sheriff’s Boys 
Ranch of Missouri, and Camp Cour- 
age and Camp Friendship for Re- 
tarded Children, both of Annandale, 
Minn. 

Hoffman and his wife have three 
grown children, with his son working 
as a terminal supervisor for Glenden- 
ning Motorways of St. Paul, Minn. 
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IBT Leads 
In NLRB 
Balloting 


Teamster affiliates outpaced the 
remainder of the field in activity 
and success in representation elec- 
tions conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board last Septem- 
ber. 

In single-union balloting, Teams- 
ters took part in 214 of the total 
of 634 such elections—a mark of 
nearly 34 per cent. Teamsters won 
almost 31 per cent of all such 
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votes taken—103 of 336 ballots. 

Altogether, there were 12,441 
employees eligible to vote in units 
won by all unions in single-union 
balloting. Some 1,564—or almost 
13 per cent—elected to go Teams- 
ter. 


@ Seattie Win 

Warehousemen employed by Craig 
Corp., of Seattle, Wash., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 117 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election,, according to Arnold 
G. Weinmeister, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


Hospital Vote 
Won by 
NYC Local 


Fifty skilled maintenance employees 
of New York City’s Roosevelt Hospi- 
tal voted overwhelmingly for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 810 in 
an election conducted recently by the 
New York State Labor Relations 
Board. 

Dennis M. Silverman, Local 810 
president, said the ballot count was 
33 to 9 in favor of the union. 

Included in the bargaining unit are 
air conditioning and heating engi- 
neers, electricians, painters, carpent- 
ers, plumbers and foremen, supervi- 
sors and chief engineers. 

Silverman said top wage rates 
negotiated by Local 810 for a similar 
unit of 125 workers at the New York 
University Medical Center undoubt- 
edly encouraged the Roosevelt crew 
to vote Teamster. Also, the local un- 
nion had won a representation election 
among 150 maintenance workers at 
New York University. 

The Roosevelt win was especially 
sweet because at least four AFL-CIO 
unions had tried to organize the unit 
in past years and failed to poll majori- 
ties in each representation election. 
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Happy Teamster organizers and ‘members of the Schlitz employees in-plant com- 


mittee celebrate their election victory at the company’s newly-constructed 


brewery in Memphis, Tenn. 


Another Big Win 


Schlitz Workers Go Teamster 
At Nation’s Largest Brewery 


Production and maintenance em- 
ployees of the newly-constructed Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., plant at Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—largest single beer pro- 
ducing and packaging plant ever built 
in the United States—voted for Teams- 
ter representation by a better than two- 
thirds majority in a recent election 
conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

IBT Vice President Ray Schoessling 
of Chicago, Ill., secretary-treasurer of 
the Teamsters National Conference of 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers, 
hailed the election victory as a decisive 
one, saying: 

“It now paves the way for national 
bargaining with Schlitz along the lines 
we have already initiated with An- 
heuser-Busch.” 

Schoessling expressed great satisfac- 
tion in the close working relationship 
between the Brewery Conference and 
the Southern Conference of Teamsters 
in producing the victory, along with 
support provided by the International 
Union. 

The organizing success at the new 
Schlitz brewery was a significant one 
for the plant is not only the largest in 


Covering 


acres under one roof, this new Jos. Schli 


the country but also the most highly 
automated ever built. It is designed to 
produce 4.4 million barrels of beer 
annually with a peak workforce of be- 
tween 400 and 500 employees. 

The election campaign was an in- 
tense one inasmuch as the AFL-CIO 
United Brewery Workers also were on 
the ballot. The Teamsters Union has 
represented workers at six Schlitz 
plants while the AFL-CIO affiliate has 
represented workers at only two of the 
Schlitz installations, including the 
home plant in Milwaukee. 

So far, the United Brewery Work- 
ers have never yet won representation 
at one of the new automated breweries 
built in recent years by Schlitz—or by 
Anheuser-Busch for that matter—and 
the Brewery Workers campaign in 
Memphis had a “now or never” ur- 
gency about it. 

Despite their efforts, the Memphis 
workers favored the Teamsters follow- 
ing a strenuous campaign headed by 
Charlie Klare, field organizer for the 
Brewery Conference, R. B. Bunch of 
the Southern Conference of Teams- 
ters, and Joe Massingill of the Tennes- 
see Teamsters Joint Council. 


‘brewery located in 


Memphis, Tenn., is the largest and most highly automated beer producer ever 


built in the United States. 
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217% Tons 


St. Louis Teamster Crew 
Moves ‘Steel’ Mountain 


Moving a man-made steel moun- 
tain is no job for amateurs as members 
of Teamster Local 682 of St. Louis, 
Mo., demonstrated recently in an un- 
usual transfer task. 

Veteran construction driver Jim 
Truss was in charge of the project 
which involved moving an electric 
transformer weighing 435,000 pounds 
a distance of 13 miles. The job took 
two full days. 

A 74-wheeled, 85-foot long giant 
rig—itself weighing 49 tons—was used 
to move the transformer from a rail- 
road siding in Fenton, Mo., to an elec- 
tric substation near Valley Mount 
Ranch. 


Rough Route 


Gene Walla, president of Local 682, 
said it was one of the largest hauls any 
of the local union’s members ever had 
to make. Coupled with the extreme 
weight of the rig and load was the fact 
that the move was not made over dual 
lane highway, rather, the trip was over 
a narrow country road with many hills 
and curves. 

Top speed at the most was five miles 
an hour. 

The transformer was accompanied 
by a small convoy of county police, 
crews from the electric and telephone 
companies who were charged with lift- 
ing or dropping low hanging utility 
wires, and several interested observers 
anxious to see how the impossible task 
would be accomplished. 


Special Crew 


The crew headed by Truss included 
a driver in a special pusher rig which 
traveled behind the main rig to aid 
its ascent over hills and even act as a 
brake should it start slipping back- 
wards. There also was a driver hauling 
a portable bridge which had to be ex- 
tended over rural bridges so as to sup- 
port the total 266-ton unit. 

As a precautionary measure, a spe- 
cial air compressor unit was added to 
the standard braking system on “Big 
Mo,” the name of the hauling rig. 

Citing the $300,000 cost of the 
transformer and the $65,000 cost of 
“Big Mo,” Walla commented: The day 
when a truck driver was just someone 
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pushing a rig without any need for 
real skill is long gone.” 

He added: “When you consider the 
problems encountered by a move like 
this—and many others that our mem- 
bers do—you realize the real skill 
needed by a construction driver. We 
are proud of our members and the 
skill they demonstrate daily on hun- 
dreds of jobs.” 


STATE OF THE UNION 


@® lowa Victories 


A majority of employees of Bob 
Zimmerman Ford, Inc., of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, voted for representaiton 
by Teamster Local 238 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Harry J. Wilford, Local 238 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 58 workers were 
eligible to ballot at the automobile 
sales and service company. The vote 
was to 30 to 26 for the union. 

Wilford said the union also won an 
election among truck drivers and 
warehousemen employed by Baker 
Paper Co., Inc., of Cedar Rapids, a 
wholesale distributor of paper prod- 
ucts. 


Making last-minute preparations for moving a very heavy electric transformer 
are Teamsters Jim Truss (center) and Ed Dellbringge (right), shown checking 
guy wires. Standing beside the rig are Mike Walla, Local 682 business represen- 
tative, and Milton Hopkins, president of Arthur Morgan Trucking Co. 
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Test for Guidelines 


Contracts Covering 2,800,000 
Up for Bargaining This Year 


Some 2,800,000 workers are under 
major contracts that either expire this 
year or contain wage reopener clauses. 

This compares with 4,750,000 
workers under contracts expiring in 
both 1970 and 1971. However, the 
number of workers covered by de- 
ferred wage increases and escalator 
clauses will be “substantially” higher 
in 1972 than in the preceding year. 

Latest analysis of the 1972 collec- 
tive bargaining picture shows negotia- 
tions due in construction, apparel, re- 


tail trade, services, transportation 
equipment and food. 
“Unlike 1970, when _ settlements 


were concluded in the automobile and 
trucking industries, or 1971, when 
agreements were reached in steel and 
communications industries, no partic- 
ular settlement seems likely to dom- 
inate bargaining in 1972,” the U.S. 
Department of Labor said. 

One of the largest contracts to be 
negotiated covers 40,000 members of 
the Retail Clerks who will be dealing 
with California employers. Second 
largest, covering 36,000 will be nego- 
tiated by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers and New York 
City firms in June. 

Other large agreements will cover 
23,000 Television and Radio Artists 
in radio and television broadcasting, 
while 22,000 workers will be covered 
in agreements under negotiation by 
the Screen Actors Guild. 

Deferred wage increases which will 
go into effect next year will cover 
some 6,700,000 workers. They will 
average 6.1 percent, or 29 cents an 
hour. Deferred increases in 1971 cov- 
ered 5,300,000 and averaged 7.8 per- 
cent, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment, 

In manufacturing, the average 1971 
increase covers 3,600,000 workers at 
4.4 percent, while in non-manufactur- 
ing the rate of increase is 8.1 percent, 
covering 3,100,000 workers, most of 
them in construction and transporta- 
tion. 

A considerable number of these de- 
ferred increases are obviously above 
the 5.5 percent wage increase that the 
Pay Board has set as its wage guide 
and so raises the question of whether 
they will come under Pay Board 
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scrutiny. Under current Pay Board 
rules, however, they can go into effect 
unless they are challenged, case by 
case, by five members of the Board. 

More workers under major con- 


tracts will be covered by cost-of-living 
clauses in 1972 than in any previous 
year, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment. About 3,000,000 workers were 
covered at the beginning of 1971 with 
about 1,300,000 workers to be added 
in 1972. Most of the addition will be 
in steel where cost-of-living clauses 
were resumed after being dropped in 
1962. 

The communications industry, for 
the first time, also will have an escala- 
tor clause. 


Safe Driver 


Jack Patton (second from left), a member 


oe 


of Teamster Local 377 in Youngstown, 


Ohio, received recognition recently for his 30-year safe driving record over-the- 
road. Patton has driven for Anchor Motor Freight since 1941. A banquet was 
held in his honor. Shown at the affair with Patton are (left to right): Bob Eliser, 
Local 377 business representative; Patton; Gene Babiasz, Anchor terminal man- 
ager, and Jack O’Neill, Local 377 vice president. 


Lacrosse Champs 


ig 


Ron Phillips (far right), a member of Teamster Local 464 in Vancouver, B.C., 


— 


coaches lacrosse when not working at his regular job as a milk driver. Phillips’ 
team—Richmond Roadrunners—shown here won their local championship this 
year, then went on to capture the British Columbia title and finally moved on 


to win the national crown. 
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RTW and Other Tidbits 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Union-Busters Rev Up 
For New Attack in “72 


HARD-CORE union-busters from way 
back are spinning their wheels loudly 
as they try to make a fast start for a 
new attack this year on trade union- 
ism in the United States. 

Labor law “reform,” a national 
“right-to-work” law, an attack on 
union exemptions, and a general as- 
sault on that old bugaboo, “union 
power,” are among the tidbits to be 
served up again to Congress and the 
American public. 

Nation’s Business, official publica- 
tion of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, heralded the forthcoming as- 
sault with a big article recently on the 
need for reform of federal labor laws 
—as outlined by Sen. John Tower 
(R-Tex.). 

About the same time, Rep. Sam 
Steiger (R-Ariz.) introduced legisla- 
tion proposing a federal RTW law. 
Too late to be considered by the last 
session of Congress, the proposal was 
immediately assigned to the House 
Labor Committee where it will wait in 
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ambush for a gigantic campaign ex- 
pected to seek support for it early this 
year. 

Proof that the union-busters were 
again working in concert came early 
last December when the president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 


.turers called for congressional action 


to curb “excessive economic and polit- 
ical power of organized labor.” 


Different Pitch 


The pitch by W. P. Gullander was 
a bit different this year, however, in 
that he tied the subject to Phase II 
of the Nixon economic stabilization 
program, asserting that labor was try- 
ing to scuttle the program. 

Gullander, NAM president for the 
past nine years, said there should be 
a “deafening” public demand for con- 
gressional action to curb union power. 
It was the strongest attack he has yet 
made on organized labor. 

As 1971 came to a close, advocates 
of RTW filed a court suit in Washing- 


ton, D.C., seeking to remove tax ex- 
emption for labor unions that engage 
in political activity or contribute funds 
to political candidates. 

Shamelessly using 22 California 
workers, the RTW’ers filed the suit 
on their “behalf,” charging that the 
workers were forced by union con- 
tracts to join unions against their will. 

Tom Harris, chairman of the Na- 
tional Right to Work Legal Defense 
Foundation, declared: “These plain- 
tiffs are being taxed by the unions, 
under federal labor law, and these 
taxes are being used to support polit- 
ical candidates and sociological and 
ideological ideas and programs which 
these workers oppose.” 

Probably most of the anti-union 
campaign will be centered in Rep. 
Steiger’s federal RTW proposal. The 
measure would amend both the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
Railway Labor Act by deleting provi- 
sions authorizing the negotiation of 
contracts that require those working 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


How “right-to-work” laws blight 
the pocketbooks of American 
workers may be illustrated by tak- 
ing North Dakota which has ex- 
perienced the greatest drop in in- 
come per resident of all RTW 
states since enactment of the law. 

North Dakota was only $29 
below the national per capita in- 
come average in 1948. After years 
of RTW, however, the per capita 
average for North Dakota had 
tumbled to $926 by 1970. 

In other words, the loss suffered 
by the 700,000 residents of North 
Dakota—in terms of wages eroded 
by RTW through the years— 
amounted to a whopping $628 mil- 
lion in 1970 alone. 


under union shop contracts to become 
members after a specified period. 

Union shop contracts now are out- 
lawed in 19 states with miserable re- 
sults so far as effecting the economy 
of those states and the workers that 
live in them. 

For the record, it might be well to 
bring up to date the performance of 
RTW in the various states. For the 
year ended last August, only one of 
the 19 states had a per capita personal 
income above the national average of 
$3,921. That was Nevada where en- 
tertainment is king and money flows 
like water in the desert completely 
lacking in any industry. 

Five pillars of RTW glistened ig- 
nominiously at the bottom of the per- 
sonal income list updated as of last 
August: Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, North Dakota and South Caro- 
lina. 


Big Loser 


North Dakota, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce records, has expe- 
rienced the greatest loss in income per 
resident of all 19 RTW states. In 1948, 
North Dakota was only $29 below the 
national average; by 1970 it had tum- 
bled to an all-time low of $926 be- 
low the national average—a per capita 
mark of $2,995. 

Despite vast economic expansion in 
the United States over the past 20 
years, six of seven states that were 
below the national average before they 
adopted RTW laws still occupy a lowly 
status. 

Following is an analysis of per cap- 
ita income in compulsory open-shop 
(RTW) states covering the years 1948 
to 1970: 

Alabama—$680 below the national 
average when its RTW law was passed 
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in 1953; by 1970 it was $1,068 below 
the average. 

Arizona—$156 below the national 
average in 1948; by 1970 it was $330 
below. 

Arkansas—$555 below the national 
average in 1948; by 1970 it was 
$1,130 below. 

Florida—$250 below the national 
average in 1948; $279 below in 1970. 

Georgia—$462 below in 1948; $589 
behind in 1970. 

Iowa—$160 above the national av- 
erage in 1948, but $233 below in 
1970. 

Kansas—Only $5 below the na- 
tional average when RTW was enacted 
in 1958; by 1970 it was $98 below. 

Mississippi—$877 below the na- 
tional average when RTW was en- 
acted in 1954; by 1970 it was $1,346 
below. 

Nebraska—$79 above the average 
in 1948; by 1970 it was $170 below. 

North Carolina —457 below in 


Jack Fecter, president of Teamster Loc 


oe ee 


al 918 in Brooklyn, N.Y., shown ‘with two 


1948; by 1970 it was $641 below. 

North Dakota—$130 above the av- 
erage when RTW was passed in 1947; 
by 1970 it was $926 below. 

Losses suffered by other states sad- 
dled with RTW laws: 

South Carolina—$666 below in 
1948; $985 below in 1970. 

South Dakota—$67 above in 1948; 
$756 below in 1970. 

Tennessee—$486 below 
$836 below in 1970. 

Texas—$231 below in 1948; $390 
below in 1970. 

Utah—$251 below in 1948; $708 
below in 1970. 

Virginia—$300 below in 1948; $314 
below in 1970. 

Wyoming—$46 below 
$385 below in 1970. 

The only RTW state consistently 
above the national average is Nevada 
which was $597 above in 1951 when 
the law went on the books there, and 
$641 above by 1970. 


in 1948; 


in 1948; 


palsied youngsters, again has been chosen to head the labor committee for the 
Cerebral Palsy 1972 Telethon in New York City this month. It is the 11th straight 
year for Fecter as chairman of the labor committee. This year’s telethon will 


be the 21st such presentation. 
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Advisor 


&a 


IBT Vice President Einar O. Mohn, di- 
rector of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, recently was elected to the 
advisory board of directors of the 
National Foundation of Health, Welfare 


and Pension Plans. The foundation 
membership includes representatives of 
almost 2,500 trust funds and profes- 
sional firms in the United States and 
Canada. 


@® Job Listings 


Employers who do business with the 
federal government are now required 
to list all their suitable job openings 
with the federal public employment 
service, 


Testimonial 


Arne Melkerson, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 476 of Buffalo, N.Y., 
for more than 23 years, was honored 
by friends and associates with a testi- 
monial dinner in his behalf recently. 
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Notice 


ALL UNIONS, EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYERS PAR- 
TICIPATING IN THE CENTRAL STATES, SOUTH- 
EAST AND SOUTHWEST AREAS PENSION AND 
HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS. 

The Trustees of the Central States, Southeast and Southwest Areas 
Pension and Health and Welfare Funds have been receiving claims by 
persons who are not eligible for benefits but who rely upon alleged com- 
mitments made by local union officers and business agents, or local union 
health and welfare or pension personnel, or other persons, that they 
could, or did, or would, qualify for pension or health and welfare 
benefits. 

This is to advise you that no union officer; no union business agent; 
no union employee; no local, state, or regional union welfare office or 
its employees; no representative of any other health and welfare or pen- 
sion fund; and no employer, is authorized to speak for, or on behalf of, 
or to commit, the Trustees of the Central States, Southeast and South- 
west Areas Pension Fund and Health and Welfare Fund on any matter 
relating to those Funds. Only the Trustees of those Funds have the 
authority to determine eligibility for benefits and the right to participate 
in those Funds. 

If you have any questions with respect to those matters upon which 
you want an authoritative answer, those questions must be directed to 
the Trustees at their office at 8550 West Bryn Mawr Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60631. 

Very truly yours, 

Francis J. Murtha, Executive Secretary 
Central States, Southeast and Southwest 
Areas Pension and Health and Welfare 
Funds. 


Formula is ‘Courtesy’ 


Teamster Drives 41 Years 
Without Chargeable Mishap 


The American Trucking Associa- 
tion doesn’t have 41-year no-accident 
badges—so they had to improvise one 
recently for Michael A. Lanzo, a mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 705 in Chicago, 
Ill. 

Lanzo has a record of no chargeable 
accidents in more than a million miles 
of driving. He was with General Ex- 
pressway for 30 years and has been 
at Navajo Freight Lines for the past 


11 years, 
Lanzo’s formula for accident-free 
driving is: “Always use courtesy on 


the road. Give the other driver or pe- 
destrian a break whether they’re right 
or wrong. Look ahead. Be alert, An- 
ticipate conditions.” 

Lanzo, a: native of Chicago, was 
born in 1907 and started driving a 
truck in 1930. “I enjoy working,” he 
says, “meeting people and getting out 
in the open. I want to keep active as 
long as I can. Who knows? Maybe 
Pll hit the 2-million mile mark.” 


Teamster Michael A, Lanzo of Local 
705 in Chicago, Ill, has a record of 
driving a truck more than 41 years 
without a chargeable accident. His 
formula for safe driving is courtesy. 
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Polygraph Test 
Case Won 
By Workers 


Three workers who refused to take 
the polygraph (lie detector) tests were 
unlawfully discharged said the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board general 
counsel recently. 

Commenting on the findings of a 
Board examiner in a case involving 
National Food Service, Inc., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., the general counsel as- 
serted the company violated two sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act, adding: 

“These employees were confronted 
with a direction, subject to discharge, 
that they submit themselves to a poly- 
graph test containing questions per- 
taining to inter-employee dating. 
These employees joined in a common 
cause, refused, and were discharged. 
In posing a synergic front and col- 
lectively refusing to submit to what 
they considered an unreasonable con- 
dition of employment—an inquest 
into their ‘personal life’-—these em- 
ployees were engaging in ‘concerted 
activities for the purpose of ... 
mutual aid or protection.’ ” 

It was also stated by the general 


counsel that “since the discharges not Breaking ground for a new build ng to house the Teamster Health and Welfare 
only were directly related to the em- aNd Pension Fund offices in Philadelphia, Pa., are (left to right): IBT Trustee 
1 ie hae aricartadiactnities Maurice R. Schurr of Local 929; John J. Cassidy of Local 107; Charles J. 
Ie Pus Seas Schaffer, Jr., fund administrator; William J. Gormley of Local 470, and Richard 
but also discouraged membership in W. Cutaiar, employer trustee. All but Schaffer and Cutaiar are union trustees of 
a labor organization . . . the dis- the fund. 


charges violated the Act.” 

It was recommended that each of Salute to Labor 
the dischargees be offered immediate : Leas ied =U ese 
and full reinstatement with backpay. - 


Groundbreaking 


Weiss Named 
To Serve 
On Council 


Al Weiss, research director for 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, has been named by the 
Labor Department to serve on the 
newly-established Federal Advisory 
Council on Unemployment Insur- 
ance. 

Weiss was one of five members 
with labor union backgrounds 
named to the 15-man body. Five 
public and five industry members 
also were appointed. 

The council will advise the 
government on administration of a 
the unemployment insurance sys- IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola (second from right) is one four co-chairmen 
tem, jobless compensation for ex- for a special ‘“‘salute to labor” banquet slated for Denver, Colo., late in January. 
servicemen, federal employees, The occasion will honor labor unions associated with the food industry. They 
disaster victims and trade adjust- will receive an honor award from the National Jewish Hospital, non-sectarian 
ment allowances: respiratory disease center in Denver. Shown with Trerotola are A. J. Ferolie 
(left) of Ferolie Corp.; Mel Weitz (second from left) of Foodtown, Inc.; Trerotola, 
and Martin Rosengarten of Daitch Crystal Dairies. 
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Fitzsimmons Upheld 


Appeals Court Substantiates 
Trusteeship over Vestal Local — 


The position of General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and the Gen- 
eral Executive Board in the case in- 
volving the trusteeship of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Helpers and Taxi Cab 
Drivers, Local Union No. 327 in 
Nashville, Tennessee, has been com- 
pletely vindicated by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

The case arose when, based upon 
accountants’ and auditors’ reports and 
complaints of a substantial number of 
members, an emergency trusteeship 
was imposed on Local 327, principally 
because of gross irregularities in the 
conduct of the affairs of the local un- 
ion, financial mismanagement, and 
failure of some of the officers to dis- 
charge their responsibilities to the 
membership. These charges were sus- 
tained by a panel appointed by the 
General President. 


Mismanaged 


The conclusions of the panel were 
“that Vestal and his appointees had 
mismanaged Local 327 into a dete- 
riorating financial position where it 
was ‘.. . deeply in debt, perhaps hope- 
lessly so. . .’. The report of the C.P.A. 
and auditor showed that as of April 
19, 1971, the Local had net liabilities 
of $177,852, and had no credit—pur- 
chases were on a cash-only basis—the 
Local’s automobiles were being re- 
possessed.” 

Investigation since has confirmed 
further instances of financial malprac- 
tice, as well as failure to represent 
the Local’s membership or to nego- 
tiate or administer several bargaining 
agreements. 

In addition to bringing his Local 
to financial ruin Vestal has admitted 
to accepting the endorsement on a 
$50,000 Local Union note by an em- 
ployer with whom the Local had a 
collective bargaining relationship. The 
Federal Court has held this to be an 
illegal transaction. 

The Federal Court in Nashville has 
ordered Vestal to make an accounting 
of Local Union funds—which he has 
not done. 

On August 23 the Federal Court 
held Vestal “primarily liable” for ille- 
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gal expenditures from a trust which 
had been established contrary to law. 
These expenditures of approximately 
$15,000 must be reimbursed immedi- 
ately. 

Don Vestal, the President of the 
Local Union at the time the trustee- 
ship was imposed and other officers 
resisted the trusteeship, refused to turn 
over to the Trustee the property and 
assets of the union, and started an ac- 
tion in the United States Federal Court 
for an injunction against the trustee- 
ship. The International Union started 
a lawsuit to enforce the trusteeship. 

The principal argument made by 
Vestal and his associates was that for- 
mer General President James R. Hoffa 
did not have the authority to delegate 
to the then General Vice President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons all of his du- 
ties, functions and powers in March 
1967, and that therefore the actions 
of General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons prior to his elections at 
the last convention as General Presi- 
dent were null and void. 


Lower Court Reversed 


The lower Federal Court agreed 
with this argument. However, the In- 
ternational Union took an immediate 
appeal, was granted a stay by the 
Court of Appeals, and has now re- 
ceived the decision of the Court of 
Appeals which held as follows: 


1. The International Constitution 
and its rules and regulations are bind- 
ing upon the union members. 


2. The Constitution gave to the 
General Executive Board the power to 
interpret the Constitution. 


3. The General Executive Board 
did interpret the Constitution to ex- 
pressly empower the General Presi- 
dent to delegate his authority to the 
General Vice President. 


4. This interpretation of the Inter- 
national Constitution by the General 
Executive Board was “fair and rea- 
sonable.” 

Accordingly, the decision of the 
lower court was reversed and the 
lower court was instructed to dismiss 
the complaint of Vestal for an injunc- 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Retiree Head 


es 


‘ 


John J. Strelo has been named chair- 
man-coordinator of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters Retirees Division 
established recently by delegates to the 
29th meeting of the WCT in Seattle. 
Strelo was oppointed by IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Einar O. Mohn, Conference direc- 
tor. 


tion and to enforce the trusteeship 
over Local 327. 


The decision in this case is a com- 
plete answer to the wild charges that 
the former officers of Local 327 have 
been making throughout the country 
to conceal their own responsibility and 
liability for mismanagement of the 
Union’s affairs and funds, and for 
other conduct which has already been 
found in violation of law. 


Fiscal Responsibility 


Since much of the other litigation 
started or instigated by these former 
officers relies on the same theory they 
relied on in this case, it is fair to 
assume that most of such other liti- 
gation will also be dismissed. It is 
also fair to assume that as the courts 
consider the merits of other litigation 
which has been started, those cases, 
too, will be dismissed since they are 
without foundation in fact or in law. 


In the meantime, the International 
Union continues its program to re- 
store fiscal responsibility to the local 
union and to service the membership 
of the local union as they are entitled 
to be serviced as members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


The International Teamster 


a 
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Fitzsimmons Testimony 


Makes Strong Case For 


Liberal Workmen’s Compensation 


(Editor’s note: The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 estab- 
lished a National Commission to make a comprehensive study of 
state workmen's compensation laws. Following is the recent testimony 
of General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons before the commission.) 


On behalf of the more than two 
million members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Ware- 
housemen, Chauffeurs, and Helpers of 
America, let me first express my deep 
appreciation for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before this National Commission. 

Because we do represent such a 
vast number of Americans in the in- 
dustrial sector, our interest in the sub- 
ject. before this Commission is keen, 
indeed. In fact, in a broader sense, 
because we are closely allied with all 
American workers, our interest trans- 
cends the limited boundaries of just 
our Own members’ stake in adequate 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

I would like to begin by saying that 
we know that state workmen com- 
pensation laws are a compromise, 
evolved from the fact that a schedule 
of benefits in state codes is less ex- 
pensive than the comon law defenses 
of workers which were exercised be- 
fore state laws were enacted. 


Old Time Piggyback 


Oakland, California. 
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Piggybacking of commodities began as early as 1894, as this photo shows. The 
wagons are on the Oakland, San Leandro & Hayward railroad, which served the 
East Bay area. Elmhurst is the depot, at one time an eastern outlying area of 


In effect, workmen compensation 
laws were designed to limit liability 
in exchange for adequate and rapid 
recovery by workers for physical 
losses to their productive ability. I 
think it was a bad compromise, and 
hopefully one which this commission 
will see fit to correct in its recom- 
mendations to the President and to 
the Congress of the United States. 

Three basic objectives of workmen’s 
compensation are to assure injured 
workers prompt payment for wage 
losses and medical benefits, to limit 
employer liability to the degree stipu- 
lated by law—without raising the 
question of fault or negligence—and 
to reduce the cost of industrial in- 
juries to society by minimizing the 
loss of the injured worker’s productive 
abilities. 

In order to more effectively accom- 
plish the realization of these basic ob- 
jectives, we in my organization feel 
there are at least six areas of reform 


as SS 


which are absolutely necessary. They 
are: 

1. Federal standards; 

2. Universal coverage of all work- 
ers; 

3. Realistic benefit levels of at least 
two-thirds of lost wages; 

4. Full medical coverage, including 
rehabilitation; 

5. Full coverage for all occupa- 
tional diseases; 

6. No time limit on compensation 
for totally and permanently disabled 
workers. 

According to recent statistics, ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the 
nation’s work force is denied protec- 
tion under current workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. This means that out of 
200 million man days which are lost 
annually due to work-related injuries, 
over 40 million workers, while serving 
the productive process of the nation, 
are not eligible for any benefits. This, 
I maintain, is a national disgrace and 
shame. 

Simple, elementary logic underlines 
the basic truth that if the basic 
philosophy of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is sound for 80 per cent of our 
work force, it is also sound for the 
other 20 per cent. 


Honest Effort 


Why are certain workers excluded 
from coverage under the hodgepodge 
of state workmen’s compensation 
laws? Well, there are two ways to 
handle a potentially obnoxious sub- 
ject. One is to handle it with care to 
insure that the package is not broken 
and the ugly truths are not exposed. 
The other is to run the risk of ex- 
posing the ugliness. But I believe the 
risk is well worthwhile, and that it is 
the only approach if a sincere and 
honest effort is made in the area of 
reform in workmen compensation 
laws. 

So, we can say that 20 per cent of 
the workers of America are without 
protection simply because of political 
clout of certain selfish interest groups 
in the various states who were able 
to have themselves exempted. In 
short, 20 per cent of the work force 
of America is employed by employers 
who found a way around the law. 

That is an ugly truth. 

It would seem that the only way to 
assure all workers adequate coverage 
would be by the establishment of fed- 
eral standards. By so doing, we would 
admit that in many states workers do 
not have the political muscle to ob- 
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tain adequate benefits. Federal stand- 
ards would overcome this political 
fact of life. 

Another ugliness is the simple fact 
that as now constituted, it is cheaper 
for the employer to maintain an un- 
safe work place and pay premiums on 
inadequate workmen compensation 
policies. Yes, the ugly truth is that it 
is cheaper to place the burden of in- 
dustrial accidents upon the worker 
than it is to provide safe machinery, 
good lighting, a clean work place, and 
other considerations which insure the 
safety of the worker. It is a calloused 
and immoral approach which helps 
make the year-end financial report 
look good to the stockholders. 

It goes almost without saying that 
the application of simple economics 
would go a long way toward correct- 
ing this fact of life. 

I think it is elementary to main- 
tain that if American industry was re- 
quired to pay something nearer to the 
real cost of losses suffered in indus- 
trial accidents by its workers, Ameri- 
can industry would provide a safe 
and clean job site, and would do so 
expeditiously. 

Intended Neglect 

Why, we can ask ourselves, does 
the present sorry mess exist? 

Simply because we have allowed 
our workmen’s compensation laws to 
rot away, become obsolete and in- 
effective. It has been a case of in- 
tended neglect. 

I would hope that this commission 
will have the courage to say, finally, 
that the package will be torn open, 
that the ugliness will be spilled out on 
the table for all to see, and that bold 
and corrective action will be taken. 

A first bold step would be to admit 
that the track record of the various 
states in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation is a sorry record, indeed. 
It would be a bold and worthwhile 
step for this commission to vigorously 
advertise the fact that federal par- 
ticipation is desperately needed. 

Let’s get down to specifics. The goal 
of workmen’s compensation, as origin- 
ally structured, was to restore to in- 
jured workers at least two-thirds of 
the wages they lost due to industrial 
injuries. 

The widening gap between this ob- 
jective and actual provisions of law 
is the most serious problem facing 
the workmen’s compensation system 
today. 

Eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents 
a week in the state of California may 
help a disabled worker, but it is al- 
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most an insulting amount on which a 
breadwinner must maintain a family, 
keep a roof over the family’s head, 
make mortgage payments, keep the 
family auto running, and put an ade- 
quate diet on the family table. This 
gross inadequacy exists in all of our 
states. 

The highest weekly benefit avail- 
able under workmen’s compensation 
is $150 in Arizona, which can hardly 
be called an industrial state. As you 
might expect, the lowest benefit is $40 
a week in the State of Mississippi. 

If those facts startle you, hold on 
to your seat. Those benefits cited are 
for a totally disabled worker. And 
what these facts say is that the worker 
receives the same treatment as a piece 
of obsolete machinery. Both are tossed 
on the industrial scrap heap. 

Look at what happens to an em- 
ployee who is permanently or partially 
disabled in Texas. The maximum 
benefit for total disability is $49 a 
week. If an employee is judged only 
50 per cent disabled, he can draw 
half the amount, or $24.50 a week. 

Go through the files of the Veterans 


Administration and you will find 
veterans still drawing benefits for 
minor disabilities suffered during 


World War I. He has never been cut 
off, and I don’t quarrel with that. 
But, I think it is time we get a bit 
patriotic about the man or woman 
who daily goes into the work place to 


produce for America. If we can get 
that realistic, then my proposal that 
no time limit be placed on compensa- 
tion for total permanent disabilities 
is no great step into the fantastic or 
unrealistic but is simply owning up to 
a simple and moral sound obligation. 

Replacement of at least two thirds 
of wages lost due to industrial injuries 
is not an unrealistic goal, and this 
commission should not hesitate to rec- 
ommend that as a minimum require- 
ment of workmen compensation laws. 
If this were accomplished, we would 
still be saying to the American worker 
that, “if you are injured on the job, 
you will still pay a penalty of one-third 
of your wages even though you were 
injured while working on behalf of 
someone else.” 

In order to more effectively reduce 
the cost of industrial injuries to so- 
ciety, we must insist that workmen 
compensation laws provide for full 
medical coverage, including rehabili- 
tation, and we must insist that there 
be full coverage for occupational 
diseases. 

Why do I say cost to society? 
Simply for the reason that when in- 
dustry escapes its obligation in indus- 
trial accidents, society must pick up 
the tab. This is a subsidy to industry 
which society can no longer afford, 
even if we are so calloused as to re- 
duce everything to dollars and cents 
and ignore the personal tragedy which 


Sate Drivers 


Members of Teamster Local 728 in Atlanta, Ga., employed as drivers by Ryder 


Truck Lines, recently won a safe driving award from Transportation Underwriters 
of Indianapolis, Ind. The award covered 130 Ryder drivers domiciled in Atlanta 
for traveling 1,587,216 miles without accident. Shown accepting the award for 
the Atlanta Teamsters are (left to right): Ralph Pavaloski, F. T. Suggs, Jim 
Underwood, job steward, and Bill Adamson, transportation superintendent. 


The International Teamster 
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befalls the disabled American worker. 

How can we stand idly by, watch- 
ing a man’s life be destroyed by occu- 
pational diseases and left to his own 
limited devices to scratch out or beg 
an existence for himself and _ his 
family? 

At this point, I would respectfully 
like to submit that one cannot ade- 
quately emphasize the urgency of im- 
mediate reform in the area of work- 
men compensation laws. For the in- 
jured worker, the time is now, not 
some years hence when the legislative 
process has finally crossed the finish 
line of enactment. 


While this commission, and sub- 
sequently the legislative and _ the 
executive branch will deal with this 


problem, while we deal in testimony 
and facts and figures, the worker 
today is dealing in blood, disfigure- 
ment, and disability and immediate 
need. So, again, I state this is an ur- 


Discharge 
Case Won 
On Physical 


Another case involving the new De- 
partment of Transportation rules for 
drivers was won in the Joint Western 
Committee recently. 

Don Dench, president of Teamster 
Local 224 in Los Angeles, Calif., said 
the case is now being refiled for Lloyd 
John, a 21-year driver at PIE and 
longtime Teamster. 

John was laid off by the company 
last June on the basis of a physical 
deficiency under DOT rules. 


$1700 Award 


Dench took the case to the JWC 
where the layoff was ruled an illegal 
suspension. John was awarded $1,700 
in backpay. However, the driver was 
again laid off in August by one of the 
infamous DOT “informal” letters and 
it is this case which Dench is again 
taking through the grievance proce- 
dure. 

A similar case arose recently in 
West Virginia when Teamster driver 
Otho Pratt, with 11 years’ seniority 
at Hennis Freight Lines, was disqual- 
ified by an “informal” letter from 
DOT. 

Teamster lawyers took Pratt’s case 
to court where a judge held it was un- 
constitutional for the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety (DOT) to disqualify a 
professional driver by an “informal” 
letter. Pratt was awarded $3,000 back- 


pay. 
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gent matter which the commission 
considers, one which must of neces- 
sity be expedited. 

I am certain that the collective in- 
tellect and concern of this commis- 
sion eliminates the need for element- 
ary education in the glaring deficien- 
cies in workmen compensation laws. 

During the course of your hearings, 
you will be deluged with facts and 
figures. So, I conclude my remarks 
by saying again that we in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
urge you to consider the six points 
catalogued in my earlier remarks: 

1. Federal standards; 

2. Universal coverage: 

3. Realistic benefit levels; 

4. Full medical coverage with re- 
habilitation; 

5. Full coverage of occupational 
diseases; 

6. No time limit on compensation 
for total permanent disabilities. 

Thank you very much. 


Penn Execs 
Take Care 
Of Selves 


At the final board meeting of the 
Penn Central, the meeting at which 
it was decided to petition for bank- 
ruptcy, the officers’ first order of 


business was approval of salary 
increases for executives of the 
railroad. 

That’s one of the many aston- 
ishing facts concerning the mis- 
management of the famous rail- 
road as revealed in a_ recently 
published book, “The Wreck of 
the Penn Central,” by two Phila- 
delphia newspapermen. 


@e Auto Sales 


Teamster Local 910 of Kent, Wash., 
recently won a National Labor Rela- 
tion Board representation election 
among mechanics and tire men em- 
ployed by Dick Balch Chevrolet Co., 
Inc., at Federal Way, Wash., accord- 
ing to John Sorweide, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


@ Work Program 


Enrollment in the Work Incentive 
Program, according to the Labor De- 
partment, increased from 90,000 at 
the beginning of fiscal 1917 to 109,- 
000 at year’s end. 


Wins Award 


Stanley J. Harrington, Sr., a member of 
Teamster Local 232 in Ft. Edward, N.Y., 
recently received the ‘‘driver of the 
month’”’ award from the New York 
State Motor Truck Assn. Harrington, 
a driver for Ft. Edward Express Co., 
Inc., has compiled a safe-driving record 
of more than 1.5 million miles without 
a chargeable accident in the past 22 
years. 


e@ Omaha Win 


Warehousemen and truck drivers 
employed by Western Wine and 
Liquor of Omaha, Neb., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 554 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to E. F. Noble, president of 
the local union. 


Appointed 


Ron Carey, president of Teamster Local 
804 in Long Island City, N.Y., recently 
was appointed a vice president of the 
American Parkinson Disease Associa- 
tion. Carey has been a member of the 
APDA board of directors during the 
past two years and in 1969 was 


honored as ‘‘man of the year’’ by the 
association. 


Texas Local 

Wins Firing 

Decision 
Labor 


The 
Board ruled recently that Houston 
Shell and Concrete Co., of Huston, 
Tex., discriminatorily terminated three 
workers because of their activities for 
Teamster Local 968 of Houston. 


National Relations 


Unlawful Acts 


Affirming the trial examiner’s find- 
ings the Board also ruled that the 
company, a division of McDonough 
Co., unlawfully threatened and inter- 
rogated employees, created the im- 
pression of surveillance of their union 
activities, and solicited them to re- 
port on union activities of co-workers. 

Employer objections to a represen- 
tation election held early last year 
were over-ruled, and Local 968 was 
certified as representative of the 
workers. 

Houston Shell and Concrete was 
ordered by the Board to cease the 
the illegal activity and offer reinstate- 
ment to the three dischargees and 
give them packpay. 


The Texas Conference of Teamsters recently bestowed an honorary membership 


Honorary Member 


Organizing 
Affected 
By Freeze 


National Labor Relations Board 
records show that President 
Nixon’s initial 90-day wage-price 
freeze had a dampening effect 
upon organizing drives by trade 
unions. 

Petitions for employee represen- 
tation elections showed a drastic 
drop during the third quarter of 
1971 when the freeze was partially 
in effect. The total was 3,139 peti- 
tions compared with 3,378 peti- 
tions in the same quarter of 1970. 

NLRB spokesmen voiced the 
opinion that the drop was caused 
by the freeze. Otherwise, the case 
load for the third quarter of 1971 
continued to mount in terms of 
numbers of unfair labor practice 
charges filed and other activity. 


@ Jobs for Aged 


The National Council on the Aging 
has found jobs for more than 1,400 
senior citizens since February, 1968, 
under Manpower Administration con- 
tracts. 


ie 


on Bill Mack (seated), WBAP radio disc jockey. Presenting a plaque to Mack are 
Walt Breeland (left), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 968 in Houston, Tex., 
and J. O. Allgood, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 47 in Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Champ Driver 


Elton L. Lowry, a member of Teamster 
Local 41 in Kansas City, Mo., is shown 
with one of the trophies and safe- 
driving awards he has won in roadeo 
and professional work over the years. 
Lowry has driven a truck 27 years and 
sd more than a million accident-free 
miles. 


@® Illinois Win 


Plant workers employed by A. D. 
Huesing Corp., a Pepsi-Cola company 
at Rock Island, Ill., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 371 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Vernie 
H. Ervin, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 


lowa Local 
Wins Large 
Factory Unit 


Nearly 300 employees were 
eligible to ballot in a representa- 
tion ballot won handily at an Iowa 
City, Iowa, plant recently by 
Local 238 of Cedar 


Teamster 
Rapids. 
Harry J. Wilford, 


secretary- 
treasurer of Local 238, said 289 
production and maintenance work- 
ers and janitors were eligible to 
vote in the election at Sheller 
Globe Corp., manufacturer of 
foam rubber products. Two other 
unions, including an independent 
group, were on the ballot. 

The vote was 205 for the 
Teamsters. The other unions shared 
36 votes and there were 7 “no 
union” ballots. 
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Protit Boom 
Predicted 
By Banker 


Edmund A. Mennis, senior vice 
president of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, Tex., predicted re- 
cently that corporate profits—both 
before and after taxes—would soar 
in 1972, 

Addressing a standing-room 
only session at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Business Economists in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Mennis forecast the profit 
boom would be the result of “a 
substantial increase in volume, 
some modest price relief, a reduc- 
tion in the rate of increase in 
hourly compensation, and a signi- 
ficantly higher improvement in 
productivity than we have had 
recently.” 

In detail, Mennis predicted that 
pre-tax profits in 1972 would ad- 
vance to $98 billion for an in- 
crease of nearly 19 per cent over 
the $82.7 billion in profits he ex- 
pects for 1971. 

Profits after taxes in 1972, Men- 
nis said, would average nearly $53 
billion—an increase of more than 
17 per cent over this year. 


Firm Gives 
Money Awards 
To Safe Drivers 


More than a dozen members of 
Teamster Local 431 in Fresno, Calif., 
received money awards _ totaling 
nearly $2,000 from O’Neill Meat 
Packing Co., recently as a reward for 
safe driving records. 

Harry Kachadoorian, Local 431 
secretary-treasurer, said the awards 
were presented by the company at a 
banquet for the long line drivers. The 
awards, based upon the number of 
years of accident-free driving, went 
to: 

Ron Martignoni, $245; Don Mar- 
tignoni, Dick Kennedy and John Cox, 
$210 each; Ken Callahan, Jim Harris 
and Efred Magana, $175 each; Fred 
Rice, $140; Gary Ray, Jim Laisne, 
Dale Taylor and Larry Elliott, $105 
each, and Jay Kenawyer, $35. 

Like amounts have been awarded 
drivers over the past five years in 
what has become an annual company 
appreciation of the safe driving rec- 
ords. O’Neill drivers have never been 
involved in a fatal driving accident. 
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All officers of Teamster Joint Council 25 in Chicago, Ill., were reelected to office 


J. C. 25 Officers 
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recently by delegates from 34 local unions representing 190,000 members. 
Serving 4-year terms will be (left to right): Front row—Ray Schoessling, IBT 
vice president and head of the council since 1953; Daniel Colucio, vice president; 
John F. Ryan, secretary-treasurer; David O. Sark, recording secretary; Back row— 
Louis F. Peick, IBT trustee; Howard A. Floyd and Joseph Bernstein—all trustees. 


Survey Shows: 


Truck Roadeo Contestants 
Improve Skills with Age 


A study of the 1971 entry forms for the ATA’s National Truck Roadeo 
revealed that competitors in the eyent—unlike professional athletes— 
improve as they grow older. 

The competing drivers also tend to remain with their first trucking 
employer and are highly experienced drivers in their day-to-day work at 
rolling over the roads. 

Transport Topics, national newspaper for the trucking industry, 
studied most of the 126 entry forms for the 1971 national roadeo and 
reported the most striking discovery that 54 per cent of the entries were 
over the age of 35 and nearly one-third were over 40 years of age. 

Even the 15 roadeo finalists—three in each division—showed the same 
age spread. 

Entrants’ job histories revealed that 72 per cent of them had worked 
at driving rigs for at least 16 years and more than half had worked be- 
tween six and 16 years for their present companies. 

Two-thirds of the entrants said they had worked at least 11 years in 
the trucking industry. About one-fifth had worked more than 20 years in 
motor carriage. 

Safety is a big factor in the skill of the national roadeo contestants, 
also. One of the requirements for entry is a 1-year safe driving record. 
Many of the entrants had career records without a chargeable accident. 

From the point of view of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
however, was the remarkable fact that all but two of last year’s national 
contestants were Teamsters Union members. In other words, better than 
98 per cent of the state champs were carrying Teamster dues books. 
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Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn, wel- 
comes Dr. Guillermo Boggiano, Venezuela’s Minister of La- 
bor, to the Teamster Labor Institute in Miami, Florida. 


With them are Mrs. Boggiano (far left) and Ken Silvers, 
Labor Institute administrator. Visits by foreign dignitaries 
are a regular affair at the Teamster school. 


Venezuela’s Labor Minister Visits IBT School 


A note of international amity was 
sounded recently at the IBT Labor 
Institute in Miami where General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn 
was host to Dr. Guillermo C. Bog- 
giano, Director General of Vene- 
zuela’s Ministry of Labor, and Mrs. 
Boggiano. 

Also a guest at the Institute for a 
review of the Institute’s labor educa- 
tion program, was Professor Alfonso 
Ramon Viera Garcia of the University 
of Carabobo, Venezuela. The Vene- 
zuelan guests were escorted by H. 
Reid Bird, Director, U.S. State De- 
partment Reception Center in Miami, 
and Mario A. Montenegro, U.S. De- 
partment of State escort-interpreter. 


Venezuela Minister of Labor Dr. Guillermo Boggiano and his 
wife sit in on a session of the IBT Labor Institute to learn 
about the education of Teamster labor officials. The Minister 
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Joining with the Institute in the re- 
view and discussion of the labor edu- 
cation programs were Dr. Thomas 
Vest, Acting Associate Director of a 
Teacher Training Program currently 
in progress at the University of 
Miami; Dr. Ross Fearon, Chairman, 
Department of Special Education, 
University of Maine, and Dr. William 
Zeller, Professor of Education, Illinois 
State University. 

Offering a toast at the luncheon for 
the visiting dignitaries, the Teamster 
Secretary-Treasurer welcomed the 
guests and pledged to the Venezuelan 
people the friendship and fraternal 
support of the more than two million 
Teamster Union members. 


“In a world beset by international 
tension and conflict, it is heartening 
and rewarding to join with you in this 
cordial meeting,” Flynn said. 

Also attending the luncheon were 
Edward T. Stephenson, President, 
Dade County Federation of Labor 
and Dade County Commissioner, and 
Miami Mayor David T. Kennedy who 
presented keys to the city to the dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

Dr. Boggiano said he and his wife 
had been deeply impressed by the 
hospitality and friendliness of the 
Teamster Union and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Flynn—sentiments echoed by 
Professor Viera. 


indicated he would take much of what he learned back to 
his country in the form of recommendations to his govern- 
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_ DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


A bill that makes the first major 
effort in 46 years to limit campaign 
costs and reveal the source and use of 
political money was agreed on by 
House and Senate Conferees. The 
Senate approved the measure, but 
House approval is not expected until 
after Congress reconvenes on January 
18. President Nixon has let it be 
known that he will sign the bill. 

The bill attempts to control rising 
campaign costs by limiting presidential 
candidates to spending $8.4 million on 
T.V. next year, compared with $12.6 
million spent by Republicans in 1968. 

The bill places a 10 cents per vot- 
er limit on candidates for fed- 
eral offices for T.V., mewspaper, 
magazine, billboard advertising and 
mass telephone campaigns. Also, not 
more than 60% of this total could be 
spent on any one area of the media. 

The bill requires that broadcasters 
sell time to candidates at the lowest 
rate they give a large advertiser, and 
the equal time provision of the law 
was dropped. 


No Limit 


The bill does not dictate an overall 
ceiling on campaign spending or limit 


individual contributions except by 
candidates. 

The other section of the bill re- 
quires detailed reporting and dis- 


closure of campaign contributions and 
spending. All candidates and commit- 
tees receiving and spending more than 
$1,000 must report individual con- 
tributions and expenditures of more 
than $100. All funds from fund-rais- 
ing affairs must be reported. 

Reports must be filed nine times 
every two years—three regular re- 
ports annually and three additional 
reports during an election year. 

Mr. Nixon won a showdown over 
the Democratic strategy to finance 
campaigns with tax money when Con- 
gress voted to delay the effect of the 
campaign financing plan until after 
the 1972 presidential election. 
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The campaign financing provision, 
which allowed each taxpayer to check- 
off $1 of his annual taxes for a gen- 
eral campaign fund or for the candi- 
date nominated by the party of his 
choice, would have made about $20.4 
million in federal funds available to 
each of the major party candidates in 
1972 if they chose public financing. 
As revised, the tax checkoff system 
would not begin until 1973, thus by- 
passing the °72 election completely. 
In addition, a congressional appro- 
priation would be required before any 
tax money is disbursed. The delay 
would give Mr. Nixon time to chal- 
lenge the plan in court, to work for 
its repeal, or (if still in office) to veto 
the appropriation in 1976. 

President Nixon signed the tax bill 
which will cut taxes by $15.7 billion 
over a three-year period. The main 
features of the bill, designed to re- 


Speaker 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, national director 
of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, will be a 
speaker at the IBT Department of Leg- 
islation and Political Education ‘‘Elec- 
tion—’72”’ workshop in Washington, 
D.C., Jan. 12-13. 


duce individual and business taxes 
and stimulate the economy, provided 
for an increased personal income-tax 
exemption, raised to $675 this year 
and $750 in 1972, deductions for the 
care of children of up to $400 a 
month, restoration of the 7-percent 
tax credit for business investment, 
and repeal of the 7-percent excise tax 
on domestic automobiles. In addition, 
the tax bill would permit tax deduc- 
tions of up to $100 for campaign 
contributions or a tax credit subtrac- 
ted from final taxes of $1 for each 
$2 contributed, up to a credit of $25 
per couple. 

Orval Hansen (R-Idaho) success- 
fully introduced an amendment to the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971. The amendment tightens the 
regulations on the use of political 
funds by labor unions and corpora- 
tions by prohibiting the use of such 
money for active electioneering direc- 
ted at the general public. 

Under the Hansen Amendment, 
unions could promote get-out-and-vote 
drives and voter registration activities 
only among union members, and cor- 
porations could sponsor such activi- 
ties only among their stockholders. 
These political activities must be non- 
partisan. A separate fund, based on 
voluntary contributions and political 
donations, must be set up for any par- 
tisan electioneering and political acti- 
vities aimed at the general public as 
well as the membership. Hansen main- 
tained that his amendment would 
“strike a balance between organiza- 
tional rights and the rights of those 
who wish to retain their shareholding 
interest or membership status but who 
disagree with the majority’s political 
views.” 

The Hansen Amendment replaced 
an effort by Philip M. Crane (R-IIl.), 
aimed solely at labor unions, to cate- 
gorically outlaw any and all kinds 
of political activities funded by the 
organization’s treasury. 
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Primaries 


Many Demo Hopefuls Eye 
Primaries as Launching Pad 


On November 7, 1972, American 
citizens will go to the polls to select 
the country’s leadership for the next 
four years. But first, twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia will hold 
presidential primary elections. 

Legally, primaries mean little in the 
final selection of presidential candi- 
dates, but some primaries give great 
psychological impetus to campaigns. 
Political workers consider New 
Hampshire (March 7), Florida (March 
14), Wisconsin (April 4), Oregon 
(May 23), and California (June 6) to 
be the major presidential primary 
contests. 

Special attention will be focused on 
the first two primaries in New Hamp- 
shire and Florida. It is in these states 
that the crowded field of Democratic 
aspirants will try to establish a win- 
ner’s image. 

Senator George McGovern plans 


to enter primaries in all parts of the 
country. Although he is still far down 
in the polls, McGovern has done well 
in grass-roots fund raising and in or- 
ganizing his forces in campus com- 
munities and urban centers in New 
Hampshire and Florida. 

Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty is 
by far the most conservative Demo- 
crat in the contest to date. Yorty’s 
hard-line attitude could prove appeal- 
ing in conservative New Hampshire 
where he has received an endorsement 
from William Loeb, publisher of the 
Manchester Union Leader, the state’s 
only statewide paper. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington announced his candidacy 
for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination in mid-November. Jackson 
calls himself a “middle-of-the-roader.” 
Jackson will skip the New Hampshire 
primary and concentrate his efforts on 


Gallup Poll Shows Demos 
Outnumber GOP by 30 Million 


A recent Gallup Poll conducted dur- 
ing October and early November indi- 
cate that Democrats outnumber Re- 
publicans by approximately 30,000,000 
voters, 


A total of 3,068 adults (18 and 
older) were asked the following ques- 
tion: “If you had to register again to- 
day—or if you are now under 21 and 
would be registering for the first time 
—would you register as a Democrat 
or as a Republican? If every potential 
voter in the country had to register, 
these would be the results (in mil- 
lions) based on projections of the to- 
tal number of voting-age citizens, com- 
pared with earlier projections: 


1971 1965 1960 
Democrats “.5::.:. 68 63 56.8 
Republicans ...... 38 3, 40.4 
Undecided .......... 25 11 6.2 


Some of the current Democratic 
advantage in terms of registration fig- 
ures is offset, however, by the fact 
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that a slightly higher percentage of 
Republicans are registered to vote at 
the present time. Moreover, a slightly 
higher percentage of Republicans who 
are registered to vote actually go to 
the polls in typical elections. 


Credit Union 


Insurance Bill 
Passes 


A bill providing temporary insur- 
ance for certain federally chartered 
credit unions passed in the Senate and 
was sent to House-Senate Conference. 


The Senate amended the House ap- 
proved bill to provide for two-year 
provisional insurance for federally 
chartered credit unions which failed 
to meet insurance standards. At the 
end of the two-year period, credit un- 
ions which failed to meet insurance 
standards would have their charters 
revoked and would probably be re- 
quired to liquidate their assets. 


preparing for Florida and Wisconsin. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey is gear- 
ing up for another run at the nomina- 
tion. Professing to be unimpressed by 
Muskie’s lead, Humphrey is confident 
of his residual strength with tradi- 
tional Democrats. Humphrey will 
make his announcement to run in 
mid-January. 

For the moment, Maine’s Senator 
Edmund §. Muskie remains the 
Democratic front runner. Muskie has 
picked up important momentum in 
California with key endorsements 
from Senator John V. Tunney and 
Robert Moretti, Speaker of the Cali- 
fornia Assembly. California could 
easily become the most important pri- 
mary state. (With its 271 delegates at 
the Democratic National Convention, 
California runs second in size to New 
York.) 

Rep. Shirley Chisholm plans to 
formally announce her candidacy dur- 
ing the first week in January. Mrs. 
Chisholm says her candidacy is a 
challenge to white superiority, male 
chauvinism and the power structure 
of the Democratic Party. She plans to 
enter primaries in Florida, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, California and 
New York. 


Maybe Mills 


Alabama Governor George C. Wal- 
lace is preparing for a full-scale 
presidential drive, Wallace’s formal 
decision to run as an American Inde- 
pendent Party candidate is expected in 
January and he has hinted at plans to 
enter primaries in Florida, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Richard B. 
Kay is challenging Wallace for the 
AIP nomination. 

Wilbur Mills, Chairman of the 
powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee, says he is not a candidate 
for the presidential nomination, but 
his actions indicate he is interested. 


The “Draft Mills Committee” has 
opened campaign headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., anticipating a 


presidential candidacy declaration. 

New York Mayor John V. Lindsay, 
recent convert to Democratic Party, 
plans to enter primaries in Florida, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Oregon, California and New York. 
Although he will not formally an- 
nounce his candidacy until sometime 
in January, a Lindsay *72 committee 
has been set up in Manhattan and is 
going strong. 

On the Republican side of the poli- 
tical picture, Rep. Paul N. McCloskey 
Jr. of California is challenging Presi- 
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dent Nixon for the nomination. Mc- 
Closkey bases his opposition to the re- 
election of Nixon on the Vietnam war 
issue. President Nixon was expected to 
announce his candidacy early in 1972, 
in time to qualify for the New Hamp- 
shire primary. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, famed pedia- 
trician and anti-war activist, is the 
candidate of the “People’s Party” and 
Delegate Walter E. Fauntroy (D.- 
D.C.) announced he would run as a 
favorite-son candidate in D.C.’s May 
2nd presidential primary. 

Besides these prospective chal- 
lengers for the Presidency in 1972, 
several other names have been men- 
tioned, Other potentials include Lester 
Maddox, Georgia’s lieutenant gover- 
nor, Rep. William P. Anderson, de- 
fender of the Berrigan brothers and a 
committed member of the anti-war 
movement, and Rep. Patsy T. Mink, 
one of the most outspoken liberals in 
the House. Senator Vance Hartke has 
toyed with the idea of a presidential 
campaign, especially after Birch Bayh, 
Indiana’s other Senator, withdrew 
from contention because of his wife’s 
illness. 

Deadlines for registration to meet 
eligibility requirements for casting 


To the Aged 


ballots in the forthcoming primary 
elections and general election are ap- 
proaching. Primary registration dead- 
lines vary all the way from January 
6 (New Hampshire) to May 4 (New 
York), with most of them falling in 
March. 

The National Conventions of both 
major parties will be held during 
1972. The Democrats will meet in 
Miami Beach on July 10, while San 
Diego will be the meeting place for 
the Republicans on August 21. 

It’s voting that gives the people 
power in a democracy. Use your 
power. Start working now for the 
party and the candidate of your 
choice. 


Nixon 
Vetoes 
OEO Bill 


President Nixon vetoed a $6.3 bil- 
lion two-year OEO extension because 
of objections to the bill’s child devel- 
opment program. The measure was 
vetoed, according to the President, be- 
cause of the fiscal irresponsibility, ad- 
ministrative unworkability and family 


Nixon to Seek Legislation on 
Pensions, Taxes, Minimum Income 


President Nixon told the members 
of the White House Conference on 
Aging he will seek legislation on pen- 
sion plans, property taxes and a min- 
imum annual income for senior citi- 
zens. He promised to promote job 
programs for older persons and to 
expand the Retired Senior Volunteers 
Program and the Foster Grandpar- 
ents program to allow the elderly to 
continue to contribute to society after 
retirement. 

The President emphasized the im- 
portance of HR 1 which would provide 
some $5.5 billion in additional fed- 
eral benefits to older Americans—$3 
billion in increased social security 
benefits and another $2.5 billion in 
new benefits to persons with lower 
incomes. He also stressed his proposal 
to eliminate the monthly Medicare fee 
which would add an additional $1.4 
billion to the $5.5 billion package. 

Nixon promised to present to Con- 
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gress a reform plan to expand pension 
coverage and to ensure that pension 
funds are well-managed. He promised 
to recommend new laws requiring the 
vesting of pensions so that benefits 
that accumulate during a_person’s 
working years can be paid to him 
when he is older. 

Nelson Cruikshank, President of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, 
listed the $4,500 income floor for 
elderly couples, followed by compre- 
hensive health security legislation, ex- 
pansion of Medicare to include out-of- 
hospital drugs, building of elderly 
housing and individual pre-retirement 
counseling through local social secu- 
rity offices as the top priority recom- 
mendations of the Conference dele- 
gates. He told the Conference that the 
Administration must respond immedi- 
ately to the urgent needs of the elderly 
by reversing “its callous opposition to 
this needed legislation.” 


weakening implications of the pro- 
posal. 

As cleared by Congress, the child 
care section of the bill established a 
new comprehensive child development 
program. It provided that child care 
programs should be available to chil- 
dren whose parents or legal guardians 
desired them, regardless of economic, 
social and family background. The bill 
authorized $2 billion in 1973 to carry 
out the program and $100 million in 
1972 for planning expenses. 


Provision Adopted 


Conferees adopted a provision per- 
mitting localities with a population of 
5,000 or more to be designated as 
prime sponsors for a child develop- 
ment program if they met specific re- 
quirements. Families of four with an 
annual income of $4,320 or less would 
be exempted from charges for use of 
the programs, and adjustments would 
be made for families with more chil- 
dren. Finally, a fee schedule based on 
ability to pay would be set up by the 
Secretary of HEW. 

An attempt to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto failed in the Senate and 
the bill will now be stripped of the 
child care section and sent back 
through the House and Senate for ap- 
proval. 


Aged 
Economic 
Woes Grow 


Inadequate income is the most ser- 
ious of many problems facing the 
elderly, the Senate Special Committee 
on the Aging reports. 

The committee, headed by Senator 
Frank Church (D-Idaho), said in its 
report, however, that the elderly also 
suffer from inadequacies in such areas 
as housing, nursing homes and treat- 
ment of minority group elderly. 

Updating its December, 1970, re- 
port on the “Economics of Aging’, the 
committee announced that the num- 
ber of elderly Americans now living 
in poverty—4.7 million—has actually 


increased by about 100,000 since 
1968, 
“In 1971,” said the report, “the 


likelihood of being impoverished is 
more than twice as great for older 
Americans as it is for younger Ameri- 
cans. One out of every four persons 
65 and older—in contrast to one in 
nine for younger individuals—lives in 
poverty.” 
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@ CONGRESS HAS CHALLENGE 

Congress and the Nixon Administration now have a clear-cut challenge to “‘convert empty 
rhetoric into action’ in dealing with the worsening plight of the nation’s elderly. That was 
the comment of Nelson H. Cruikshank, president of the National Council of Senior Citizens, 
following the 5-day White House Conference on the Aging. 


@ STEIN SUCCEEDS McCRACKEN 


Dr. Herbert Stein succeeded Dr. Paul W. McCracken the first of the year as chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Stein is considered one of the chief architects of 
the new Nixon economic policy. 


@ FDA HANDS ARE TIED 


The Food and Drug Administration has acknowledged that consumers want and should get 
complete ingredient labeling of their foods, but, says the FDA, its hands are tied because it 
lacks the power to require manufacturers to do so. 


@ STUDENT REGISTRATION 


High school teachers in New York City have formed a volunteer organization to help register 
students who will be eligible to vote in next year’s Presidential election. Leading the com- 
munity service campaign is the United Federation of Teachers. 


@ CABINET CHANGES UPCOMING 


Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans and Attorney General John Mitchell are expected to re- 
sign soon to serve as fund raiser and campaign chief respectively for President Nixon’s re- 
election drive. 


® $1 BILLION COULD BE SAVED 


On his last day in office, David Packard, Deputy Defense Secretary, said that if it were not for 
political pork-barreling by Congress the Pentagon could save $1 billion a year by closing a 
number of military bases. Packard, on the Nixon team for 3 years, resigned for ‘personal 
reasons.” 


@ FRIEND REMEMBERED 


FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover remembered an old supporter recently as he presented former 
Arizona Senator, Carl Hayden, a plaque expressing gratitude for long backing of the FBI. 
The plaque was presented on Hayden's 94th birthday. 


@® NOISE CONTROL REPORT 


An Environmental Protection Agency report going to Congress this month is expected to give 
a boost to noise control, showing a strong public support for action laced with the claim 
that needed technology is available at reasonable cost. 


@ DOUGLAS DISSENTS INCREASE 


Supreme Court Justice William Douglas increasingly is registering dissents to Supreme Court 
rulings. He has written 10 dissenting opinions in 24 decisions rendered so far this term. 


@ CONGRESS TAKES A REST 


Traffic problems ceased to exist in Washington, D.C., as Congress and all the people who 
work on its perimeter took a vacation. The next session is slated to begin January 18th. 
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@ Vehicle Registrations 


Motor vehicle registrations in the United States 
reached a new high of 112 million in 1971, accord- 
ing to the Federal Highway Administration. 

The figure was an early estimate and when final 
totals are in the vehicle registration for the year is 
expected to exceed by 3.6 million the 108.4 million 
vehicles registered in 1970. 

Passenger car registrations are expected to top 92 
million while truck and buses will total nearly 20 
million for respective gains of 3.1 and 4.2 per cent 
over 1970. 

Early registration figures showed that California 
led with 12.3 million vehicles. New York and Texas 
had 6.9 million each and Ohio had 6.2 million. 


@ College Grads and Jobs 


The job outlook for college graduates in 1972 is 
taking on a dismal look as increasing numbers of 
employers become cautious about fattening their 
staffs. 

Most major corporations say they anticipate re- 
cruiting about the same number of college grads as 
last year, but smaller companies appear headed for 
reductions. 

Some college officials express the fear that the 
number of job offers for graduates will drop to about 
half of last year’s total. 


@ Keeping Tabs 


The National Driver Register Service—an agency 
within the Department of Transportation—has a mas- 
ter file containing the names of nearly three million 
persons whose driving privileges have been revoked 
or suspended. 

New suspensions and revocations received from 
the 50 states are added to the master file at the rate 
of 3,000 a day. Since its establishment in 1961, the 
register has received nearly 99 million search re- 
quests from states requesting information about 
motorists. 

License revocations for serious violations, such as a 
drunk driving or conviction involving a traffic fatality, 
remain in the file for seven years. Less serious revo- 
cations are removed from the file after five years. 


@ Transit Planning 


The Federal Highway Administration expects to 
complete this month its study of highway-related 
mass transit needs in the United States. 

The study is a requirement of the 1970 Highway 
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Information 


Act. Early results of the survey show that 85 per 
cent of all mass transit usage is by bus, although bus 
patronage has been declining generally. 


@ Pushbutton Shopping 


A grocery company in Florida plans to open a 
chain of convenience stores with gasoline pumps— 
all to be operated by a computer. 

The plan is to make it possible for the customer 
to drive up to the gas pump and while the tank is 
filling, the customer can push buttons on a console 
at arm’s length from the window to select his gro- 
ceries. An attendant then brings the grocery pur- 
chases to the car. Meanwhile, a computer makes 
out the total bill. 

A pilot store already is in operation by Computer 
Food Stores, Inc., of Boca Raton. 


@ Price Line Survey 


A survey of the nation’s biggest businesses revealed 
that 44 per cent of them will try to “hold the line” 
on price increases. The survey was made by the Price 
Commission. 

Another 40 per cent of the companies questioned 
said they planned to ask the commission for price 
increases. 

C. Jackson Grayson, chairman of the Price Com- 
mission, sent telegrams of inquiry to the nation’s 
1,500 largest companies and received replies from 
about two-thirds of them. 


@ Polls and Politics 


National pollsters are coming up daily with their 
interpretations of the pulse of American voters so far 
as potential candidates for the 1972 Presidential 
race. 

Oddly enough, the activity of the pollsters is mak- 
ing an unexpected contribution to possible candi- 
dates who may not be so well-known to many voters 
who only awaken every four years. In effect, they 
are publicizing the names of the unknown dark 
horses. 

Generally, the pollsters operate on match-up ques- 
tions: That is, President Nixon versus different pos- 
sible Democratic candidates. 


@ New Draft Rules 


Selective Service Director Curtis W. Tarr has an- 
nounced that new draft provisions now are in effect. 
The new provisions include ending undergraduate 
student deferments establishing a uniform call system 
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so that men with the same induction numbers will 
receive their notices at the same time, and the in- 
stitution of “1H” as a holding classification for 
registrants not currently subject to active processing 
for induction. 


@ AMA Overhaul Urged 


Citing slipping membership and ailing finances, 
the president of the American Medical Association 
has called for a complete overhaul of the medical 
society to bring it up to date with the times. 

Dr. Wesley W. Hall, addressing the AMA’s policy- 
making house of delegates, added that he was trou- 
bled and disturbed” by what he called the organiza- 
tion’s drift away from its primary objectives—the 
advancement of medicine and public health—while 
spending too much time on politics and legislation. 

Last June, the AMA annual convention rejected 
Dr. Hall’s request for a constitutional convention to 
modernize the 125-year-old doctors’ union. 


@ Macaroni Rhubarb 


Caught in the middle of an argument over a new 
kind of macaroni, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is finding itself in the unnatural role of media- 
tor. 

At issue is whether a type of macaroni containing 
soy and corn flours may be labeled “macaroni.” 
Macaroni historically has been made only from high- 
grade wheat. 

A spokesman for the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Association—which is fighting the new soy- 
corn product—commented: “Macaroni made from 
wheat and water has been called macaroni for 600 
years and we want to keep it that way.” 

Makers of the new macaroni, meanwhile, are re- 
sisting efforts to get their product labeled “imitation 
macaroni.” 


@ Dollar Devaluation 


Devaluation of the dollar as a part of revision of 
major currencies in the world means basically only 
that the price of gold will rise. 

The devaluation will have little or no effect on the 
the price of goods in the United States except on the 
prices of some imported goods which will go up. 


@ Auto Production 


American automobile manufacturers plan heavy 
car production in the first quarter of this year. 

Car makers indicate they will produce about 2.4 
million autos in the January-March period, an in- 
crease of 100,000 over the same quarter last year. 
Meanwhile, there was no indication that the com- 
panies planned to beef up their work forces. 

Costs and profits remain uppermost in the auto 
makers’ minds. Lynn Townsend, Chrysler chairman, 
said in late December: 

“The major objective of the automobile industry 
in 1972 will be to effect significant improvements 
in productivity and efficiency so that growth in 


sales will also provide a more satisfactory improve- 
ment in earnings.” 


@ Malpractice Insurance 


The head of a national hospital administrators 
organization said recently the government should 
step in to help hospitals get adequate malpractice 
insurance if the insurance industry won’t provide it. 

Dr. Everett A. Johnson, president of the Ameri- 
can College of Hospital Administrators, said: “Hospi- 
tals are finding it increasingly difficult to buy ade- 
quate malpractice insurance coverage.” 

He said insurance companies often cancel or re- 
fuse to renew hospital malpractice insurance policies 
due to the many small claims and a few very large 
claims filed by patients. 


@ No-Fault Success 


Massachusetts state officials recently ordered a 
27.6 per cent reduction in 1972 premium costs for 
compulsory bodily injury auto insurance. They also 
proposed that another 27.6 per cent cut be made 
later. 

The reduction was attributed to the success of the 
state’s no-fault auto insurance payment system that 
went into effect on the first day of 1971. 

State officials said that savings under the law have 
been far greater than anticipated. 


@ Slum Health Care 


The federal government has begun a program to 
pay physicians, dentists and nurses for providing 
health care in city slums and rural areas that lack 
medical skills. 

The National Health Service Corps hopes to place 
health professionals in 20 areas by the end of Jan- 
uary, with 20 more to be added month by month 
into July. They will give medical treatment, to peo- 
ple in high-crime and low-income areas where pri- 
vate doctors hesitate to practice. 

The program comes under the Emergency Health 
Personnel Act of 1970. 


@ Economic Shift 


Economist John Kenneth Galbraith says the Nixon 
Administration’s new economic program is the “cul- 
minating step in a long but still dimly perceived” 
shift to a system in which planning assumes more im- 
portance than free-market forces in the United 
States. 

Galbraith says it is his belief that, despite the 
difficulties of managing a control program, it is “not 
in any way impossible.” 


@ Women Libbers Picket 


Women’s liberationists picketed an airline in Van- 
couver, B.C., recently in support of stewardesses who 
refused to wear the company’s saucy uniforms con- 
sisting of red bloomers and a miniskirt. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Over-the-road drivers can keep their 
rear mirror clean from behind the 
wheel with an automatic cleaner setup. 
A dash-mounted control knob squirts 
the mirror with washer fluid while 
another movement of the knob acti- 
vates a mechanical wiping device to 
clean the entire mirror surface. 


@ 
Quick Starts 


A manufacturer of diesel starting 
systems has announced the develop- 
ment of a quick starting formula 
which is guaranteed to assure multi- 
cylinder firing even in sub-zero tem- 
peratures. 

The system relies on an ether-base 
starting fuel which will fire cold diesels 
by delivering a measured shot of the 
fuel into the manifold. 

The system is easily installed any- 
where in the engine compartment and 
also comes in spray cans for manual 
application directly into the air 
cleaner. 


Lever Clamp 


Combining the prinicples of lever 
action and a vise, this tool will give 
the handyman pressure for either a 
feather touch or complete pressure 
for any job. 

The device is small enough for any 
work area. It has a 4 x 5 inch alu- 
minum base, one half inch thick. The 
cross bar is constructed of % x % 
inch black oxided steel. The complete 
unit weighs two pounds and comes 
with adjustable alignment pegs. The 
jaw opening has a maximum of 2%4 
inches. 
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Instant Sand 


Truckers on the icy highway know 
full-well the value of immediate trac- 
tion for climbing hills and safe stops. 
An equipment producer in the cold 
north has developed a cab-operated 
traction device which permits the 
driver to instantly deliver traction to 
the drive wheels of his tractor when 
he needs it. 

According to the producer, the de- 
vice is designed for easy installation 
on trucks and buses and is constructed 
of heavy-gauge steel. It will produce 
traction and assist stops on any sur- 
face, the company says. 


@ 
Bunk Heater 


A twelve-volt battery-operated bunk 
warmer for sleeper cabs that can give 
home comfort during cold weather is 
now being marketed. The heaters are 
completely portable and plug into the 
cigarette lighter socket. 

The heater uses a rugged mattress 
pad which generates the heat up 
through the mattress in a uniform 
fashion. The unit includes a comfort 
control thermostat with seven settings 
and an automatic cutoff device. 

The mattress comes in two sizes, 
either 24 x 60 inches or 46 x 60 
inches. 


Plant Scooter 


Ideal for getting the right people to 
the right place in a large plant, this 
electric power scooter can travel six 
mph and is powered by a twelve-volt 
automobile battery. The vehicle will 
run eight to ten hours per charge. 

The device has two independent 
brakes, a 360-degree bumper rail and 
operates silently, says the manufac- 
turer. 

Two body colors are listed and the 
list price, including a recharger, is less 
than $300. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 


manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
writing THE 


manufacturers by 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Common Law of Adherence 


“I want you to understand,” said the teacher, 
“that it is the law of gravity that keeps us on this 
earth.” 

“Please,” asked little Nellie, “how did we stick 
on before the law was passed?” 


Right 


A lawyer, pressing a rather reticent witness to 
define the degree of incapacity suffered by his client, 
asked. ‘“‘Would you say he was intoxicated or under 
the influence of liquor?” 

Wisely hedging, the witness answered, “I’d say 
he was both.” 


Magic 


Mack: “Whatever happened to that pretty wife of 
yours you used to saw in half in your magic act?” 
Jack: “Oh, she’s living in Miami and Denver.” 


Happy Days 


When my brother was inducted into the army, the 
first sergeant said to him, “What were you in civilian 
life?” Answered my brother, “Happy.” 


All the Conveniences 


A Texas rancher purchased a new Rolls Royce 
and, a few weeks later, brought the car in for serv- 
icing. 

“Do you like it all right?” asked the salesman. 

“Oh, it’s fine. I especially like that glass partition 
between the front and back seats.” 

“You do?” 

“Yeah, it keeps the cows from licking my neck 
when I’m taking them to stock shows.” 


Golf's Like That 


Two ardent golfers, who had skipped church one 
Sunday morning to play a few holes, were feeling a 
little guilty about it. “I couldn’t have gone to church 
today anyhow,” said one. “My wife is sick in bed.” 


Party Line 


At a recent political meeting a well-known Re- 
publican was speaking. He remarked that his method 
of obtaining votes for the Republican Party was 
to give every taxi driver a large tip, then tell him, 
“Vote Republican.” 

“I think my way is better,” said a party colleague. 
“TI give them no tip and tell them ‘Vote Demo- 
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cratic’. 


Definitions 


King—A highly paid model for a postage stamp. 
Luxury—The- condition under which one has 
everything someone else could want. 


Man—An animal that pays two dollars for a one 
dollar item that he wants. 

Woman—Spends one dollar for a dollar item that 
she doesn’t want. 


'Tis Said 
Punctuality is the art of guessing how late the 
other person is going to be. 


Full Crew 


The manager of a touring theatrical company 
wired ahead to the proprietor of the theater in a 
small town where his company was due to appear 
next: “Holding rehearsal Monday afternoon at three. 
Have your stage manager, carpenter, property man, 
electrician and all stage hands present!” 

An hour later, he received the following reply: 
‘He'll be there.” 


Tempest Fugit 


The son of a neighbor of ours is having trouble 
with his Latin. He brings home his lessons, and his 
mother, who took four years of the dead language at 
college, pesters and tutors him and he doesn’t like it 
much. At one frustrating point he cried, “Don’t 
forget, Mother, Latin has changed a lot since you 
studied it.” 


What's Her Name? 


When the psychiatrist asked the busy executive 
(who had brought his wife in for treatment) what her 
trouble was, the man replied, ‘““Well—uh—‘What’s- 
her-name’ here says I haven’t been paying enough 
attention to her.” 


Healthy 


“Is this a healthy town?” inquired the home-seeker 
of a local resident. 

“Yes, certainly,” was the answer. “When I came 
here I hadn’t the strength to utter a word; I had 
scarcely a hair on my head; I couldn’t walk across 
the room, and I had to be lifted from my bed.” 

“You give me hope!” cried the home-seeker with 
enthusiasm. “How long have you lived here?” 

“I was born here,” replied the native. 
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Milk Drivers of Cleveland 
End Strike After Two Months 


The strike of the milk wagon 
drivers of Cleveland has ended. 

In early September of last 
year, the strike was precipitated 
when the employers called on 
the men to take a cut in wages 
amounting to $6 per week. 
Naturally, the men refused say- 
ing that the wage they were 
getting was what they were 
earning. 

Several conferences took 
place between management and 
labor and the talks resulted 
in the men accepting a $3 per 
week reduction in wages. How- 
ever, the employers remained 
adamant and insisted on the 
full $6 cut. 

The Cleveland local turned 
from here to the International 
Union, which advised the men 
to follow the International 
Constitution and put the mat- 
ter to a vote of the member- 
ship. The men voted unani- 
mously to reject the salary cut 
and furthermore requested per- 
mission to strike. 

The men went out on No- 
vember 1, but before taking 
the strike action, they offered 


to settle with the employers’ 


for a $3 cut and to arbitrate 
with the employers on the dif- 
ference. The employers stead- 
fastly refused arbitration and 
the strike was on in earnest. 

At the same time, an elec- 
tion situation was taking place 
in the city and the incumbent 
mayor and several members of 
the city council favored the 
strikers and insisted on arbi- 
tration. 

After three days on strike, 
the company notified the local 
that the men could return to 
work, but only under open 
shop circumstances. Of course, 
the men once again rejected 
this proposition and conditions 
went on without change for 
six weeks. The re-elected city 
council and mayor had at- 
tempted to get the two parties 
together without much success 
during this time. Later, .the 
meeting between the two par- 
ties did take place and the 
matter was settled. 

The union cannot claim to 
have won this strike, because 
the men were forced to return 


to work at a significant cut in 
pay. Certainly, the company 
didn’t win this strike because 
they too lost business. 

At this time, many of the 
men are returning to work, 
wearing their union buttons as 
union men. The representa- 
tives of the union have not met 
with any undue harassment 
from the company and it is safe 
to say that this situation will be 
back to 100 percent organiza- 
tion in less than one year. 


Federal Budget 
For 1920 Shows 
2% for Education 


The federal budget for 
the year 1920 reflected an 
overall expense of $4,582,- 
000,000. Of that sum, 63 
percent was spent on past 
wars, 29 percent on de- 
fense, five percent for civil 
departments, two percent 
on public works and less 
than two percent for edu- 
cation, public health and 
development. 


Thrift Bonds 
Bilk Workers 


Workers throughout the na- 
tion are warned that the so- 
called “thrift bond” scheme has 
collapsed, but not before it had 
bilked more than 10,000 work- 
ers of an estimated $700,000. 
'n all probability, the same type 
of scheme under a different 
name will be appearing in many 
major cities operated by the 
same individuals. 

Thrift bonds were sold by 
the National Thrift Bond Cor- 
poration on the installment plan 
to unsuspecting workers. Many 
employers aided in the scheme 
by deducting payments from in- 
dividual pay envelopes. 

The only consolation avail- 
able to the innocent victims of 
this scheme is that they can 
wait until the government, state 
and municipal bonds, which 
were placed in a trust fund by 
the corporation as_ security, 
which will mature in twenty to 
thirty years and at that time 
the workers can collect some of 
their investment. 

The market value of the 
security deposits has fallen so 
drastically that it is unlikely 
that the workers will ever re- 
trieve even a small fraction of 
their losses, 


Workers are Subject of Study 
For Protective Breathing Aids 


A study of the various types 
of measures taken by workers 
in numerous industries as pro- 
tection against inhalation of 
dangerous substances has been 
undertaken in Pittsburgh. 

Sponsored by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the in- 
vestigation will attempt to de- 


‘| termine the most useful devices 


for workers to protect their 
lungs from dusts in mining, 
stone cutting and metal finish- 
ing. In each of these industries, 
workers often suffer incapaci- 
tating illness and early deaths 


as a result of breathing this for- 
eign matter. At present, little 
is known about the effectiveness 
of filters currently being used 
and often workers prefer to 
mask their mouth and nose 
with handkerchieves or towels. 

Investigators have learned 
that the finest particles of dust, 
very often not visible to the 
naked eye, do the most damage 
to the respiratory system. They 
hope to be able to design some 
type of respiratory filter for use 
by workers in these types of 
industry. 
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General Executive Board Meets 
See Page 5 


WCT Develops Student Travel Plan 


See Page 14 


Local 14 Sponsors Grid Champs 


See Page 24 
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Local 46 Drivers Honored for Safety 


See Page 10 
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VP Diviny on San Francisco PUC 


See Page 7 


FIVE FOR DRIVE 


‘5 Investment in Security 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE ? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 


That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 
to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 

corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


You can join by sending your con- 
tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
en, me 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
“ * “4 ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
tional DRIVE will forward informa- 
_ tion and will assist in the organiza- 

“ar tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 
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A survey made by a North Carolina University professor reveals that nearly 70 per 
cent of the textile mills in that state have done nothing to comply with federal 
standards limiting the noise level in textile factories. 


Labor Secretary Hodgson recently named five labor leaders to the newly-created 
Federal Safety Advisory Council which will assist in carrying out safety and health 
programs for 3 million Federal workers. Three of the labor leaders are presidents 
of government employee unions. 


The United Mine Workers has indicated it will appeal a federal court ruling order- 
ing the union to pay $420,000 in damages to a Pennsylvania coal company. The 
judgment was the result of an antitrust suit filed by Solar Fuel Co., of Hooverville, 
Pa., against the UMW following a 1967-68 organizing campaign. 


Joseph Belsky is the new president of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. He suc- 
ceeded Thomas J. (Jack) Lloyd who held the post for 14 years. Belsky had been 
designated Lloyd’s successor at the 1968 Meatcutters convention. 


More than four per cent of the unemployment total in the United States is in New — 
York City where 210,000 people are without jobs. The city already has received 
$28.5 million in emergency employment funds from the federal government and 
is seeking another $21 million. 


A comparative study of fringe benefits made by the Department of Labor revealed 
that the federal government gave its employees higher fringe benefits than did 
private industry during 1970. Federal fringes represented 27.8 per cent of basic 
wages and salaries. Private industry had 26.6 per cent. 


The Laborers, Carpenters and Iron Workers recently signed joint agreements with 
major contractors in chimney, stack, silo and cooling tower construction—all activi- 
ties connected with environmental pollution control. 


All measures of strike activity in 1971 were below 1970 levels, according to the 
Labor Department. Man-days of idleness due to work stoppages was 2.5 working 
days per 1,000 in 1971—-compared with 3.7 in 1970. 


Organizing campaigns are expected to get underway with a rush in this gambling 
oasis. The National Labor Relations Board ruled recently that most employees of 
gambling casinos in Las Vegas have the right to organize just as do other workers. 


Many large corporations engaged in manufacturing report a decrease in absentee- 
ism. Most employers attribute the drop to job-loss fear and ‘trough competition” in 
the job market. Some companies reward workers with a half-day off for good 
attendance. 


The Textile Workers Union of America recently began a program in cooperation 
with the Clinical Research Center of Mount Sinai Hospital for diagnosing specific 
cases of lung diseases. Many TWU members suffer from both byssinosis and 
asbestosis. 


The Textile Workers Union of America has called upon Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird to prohibit defense business with firms that “flagrantly, deliberately and 
repeatedly violate the National Labor Relations Act.’’ A recent White House direc- 
tive barred federal agencies from awarding contracts to violators of Phase Il wage 
and price regulations. 
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TEAMSTER GENEROSITY 
FIGHTS LEUKEMIA 


Not so long ago Don Rapp, a 
member of Teamster Local 952 
of Orange, Calif., learned that 
he had won a trip for two to 
Hawaii in a recent campaign 
called, ‘‘Teamsters Strike 
Against Leukemia.” 

Rapp was happy because it 
meant that he and his wife 
could enjoy the trip as part of 
their 30th wedding anniversary 
But the Teamster changed his 
mind when he saw an article in 
a national magazine about a 
20-year-old youth who had 
been fighting the dreaded blood 
disease for seven years and 
needed money to continue the 
struggle. 

Rapp and his wife talked it over 
and decided to donate the cost 
of the prize—an even $500—to 
the leukemia campaign. 
Furthermore, they added a $50 
check of their own. 


CAROLINA DRIVER 
IN NICK OF TIME 


Bobby Shoemaker, a member 
of Teamster Local 71 in 
Charlotte, N.C., arrived on an 
accident scene in the nick of 
time recently and helped save 
the lives of several persons 
trapped in a burning passenger 
car. 

Shoemaker and his co-driver, 
Jerry Smith, were traveling 
over-the-road near Boston, 
Mass., when they came upon 
the accident. One of the cars 
involved had just started to 
burn. 

Shoemaker grabbed his fire 
extinguisher and rushed to the 
auto where he put out the fire. 
Meanwhile, Smith began 
directing traffic around the 
accident area. 

After extinguishing the fire, 
Shoemaker—with the aid of an 
onlooker—managed to remove 
the auto’s occupants despite 
jammed doors. One of the 
victims was a small girl who 
had been severely injured. 
Shoemaker, calling upon his 
first aid training, cleared the 
child’s throat and applied 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
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for approximately five minutes 
until she began to breathe 
again. Allen D. Wentworth, of 
Willingboro, N.J., driver of the 
car and father of the child, 
wrote to Johnson Motor Lines of 
Charlotte, N.C., to commend 
Shoemaker. 


OVATION GIVEN 
RETIRING OFFICER 


After L. C. Plog presided over 
his last regular union meeting 
before going into retirement, 
the membership of Teamster 
Local 206 in Portland, Ore., 
gave him a long, standing 
ovation. 

Plog served as president of the 
union for 30 years without 
interruption. 

He first became active in the 
labor movement in 1934 when 
he sparked an organizing drive 
among warehouse workers in 
Portland. Three hundred men 
signed up under a federation 
charter, 

In 1936, the group affiliated 
with Teamster Local 162 of 
Portland and a year later 
obtained a charter as Local 206. 


BAKERY DRIVER 
IS FIRE HERO 


The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters never seems to 
lack for on-the-job heroes and 
David Press, a member of 
Local 194 in Union, N.J., is a 
good example. 

Press, a bakery driver, was en 
route to work early one 
morning when he saw smoke 
pouring from an apartment 
building. He pulled over and 
rushed into the building, 
making his way to the 
apartment unit he believed to 
be on fire and started banging 
on the door. 

The family inside was just 
awakening. As Press told the 
people their apartment was on 
fire, smoke began to pour 
from a closed door. The 
housewife cried that her son 
was sleeping in the room. 
Press forced himself into the 
room and found the youngster 
near suffocation and lying on 
the floor. The Teamster had to 


make five trips before finally 
dragging the youth to safety. 
Press then applied artificial 
respiration until police arrived 
with oxygen. An ambulance 
crew arrived later to take over 
the first aid and the youngster 
survived. 


J.C. ORGANIZER 
RETIRES IN ST. LOUIS 


‘Walter Bishop, who has been 


with Teamster Joint Council 13 
in St. Louis, Mo., and the 
Missouri-Kansas Conference as 
an organizer since 1953, has 
retired. 

Bishop is still recovering from a 
stroke he suffered three years 
ago, but has fond memories 
of the last two great struggles 
he participated in: National 
boycotts of Banquet Frozen 
Foods and Hollywood Candy 
Co., as part of an organizing 
campaign at the two 
companies. | 

Both Banquet and Hollywood 
had long records of anti-labor 
activity and had fought unions 
successfully for more than 25 
years until they met the 
Teamsters. 


LONG-TIME OFFICERS 
RETIRE IN WEST 


More than a dozen long-time 
officers of Teamster local unions 
in the West have decided to 
exercise their retirement rights 
in recent weeks. 

Among the men with 30 years 
or more are: Ted Wills, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 517 
in Fresno, Calif., since the 
mid-thirties; George Leonard, 
long-time secretary-treasurer 
of Local 203 in Los Angeles, 
Calif.; William Nissen of Local 
441 in Los Angeles, and Frank 
Farro of Local 853 in Oakland, 
Calif. 


INDIANA OFFICER 
ON COMMISSION 


Clifford K. Arden, president of 
Teamster Local 215 in 
Evansville, Ind., has been 
named to that city’s Economic 
Development Commission by 
the new mayor, Russell Lloyd. 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL ERESie 


OVER THE years, unions, industry, and government, have devel- 
oped a host of statistics concerning man-hours worked, man-hours 
lost to strikes, productivity, composition of the work force in terms 
of numbers, ages, ethnic groups, wage differentials, and education 
levels, for example. 


These, of course, have been useful statistics to all concerned. 
Unions have used the statistics in negotiations for increased wages 
and fringe benefits. Industry has used the statistics to enhance the 

_ profit picture. Government has used the -figures for planning for 
the future. 


However, it seems to me that we are fast becoming a nation of 
statistics instead of remaining a nation of people. This is partic- 
ularly true, I believe, as it relates to the working man and woman 
of the nation’s work force. We can ask the question, as we 
represent our membership, is the member simply an economic man 
in a host of statistics, or is he a man of flesh-and blood. 


I think it is time to return to the proposition that our members 
are flesh and blood, not just another statistic as we grapple with 
our economic problems. 


We should once again remember that when a man completes a 
day of useful work, he returns to his home at night a satisfied 
person. We should once again remember that when a man is happy _ 
he laughs, when he is injured, he hurts and bleeds. When things go 
wrong he is sad and inwardly he cries. 


When his children have the opportunity to excel and when they 
take advantage of that opportunity, the worker who is also a parent 
is proud. These are the reactions of men and women of flesh and 
blood. None of these reactions are evident when the American 
worker is thought of simply as an economic statistic. 


When a worker has the opportunity for advancement, he is eager 
for work. When he is bound into a job with no hope of advance- 
ment, he is discouraged. These reactions of the worker of flesh and 
blood do not show up in the host of statistics which have become 
the guidelines for government, industry, and unions in dealing with 
the American worker. 


I think we in labor can lead the way toward a better America in 
the future if we return to the premise that each member is a person 
of flesh and blood instead of just a statistic on the membership 
roles. We must humanize our approach. 


Rode Cffpirme 


The International Teamster 


IBT General Executive Board Surveys 


Many Issues at Quarterly Meeting in Florida 


Members of the General Executive Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters are shown in regular quarterly session in Hollywood, Florida, last 
month. Board members heard reports from General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons, General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn, and from IBT legal and 
legislative departments. 
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THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
board of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters at its quarterly 
meeting last month in Hollywood, 
Florida, devoted much of its time to 
problems beyond the scope of regular 
housekeeping chores. 

In a sharply critical statement, the 
board members took strong issue with 
the Cost-of-Living Council for setting 
$1.90 an hour as the ceiling for defini- 
tion of substandard wages and classifi- 
cation of the working poor. 

Considerable attention was devoted 
by board members to the problems of 
membership representation when deal- 
ing with conglomerate industries. New 
techniques for dealing with conglom- 
erates were topics for discussion as 
board members resolved to protect 
American workers from the callous- 
ness of financial empires which have 
destroyed the concept of bargaining 
and settling daily job problems with 
local managers. 


Organize 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, in his formal report, outlined 
the need for intensive organizing cam- 
paigns among basic Teamster jurisdic- 
tion. Fitzsimmons told board mem- 
bers that the opportunity to organize 
the non-union worker is as great dur- 
ing the present period of economic 
controls as it ever has been. The 
Teamster general president noted that 
the already-weak bargaining position 
of the non-union worker has been 
further diluted during a period of 
high unemployment. He urged all 
Teamster affiliates to take the union 
message to the unorganized and to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
bring the non-union worker into the 
union fold. 

Board members further discussed 
jurisdiction difficulties with the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union in regard to con- 
tainerization. In a policy statement, 
the board declared its opposition to 
imposition of a government settlement 
in the current ILWU dispute with 
West Coast Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion. 

The statement noted that the Team- 
sters have offered to submit the juris- 
diction dispute to voluntary arbitra- 
tion. 

The policy statement declared that 
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Both Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons (left) and General Secre- 


tary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn gave formal reports on the activities of their 
offices to the 15 vice presidents on the general executive board. 


in a voluntary arbitration, the parties 
determine the ground rules, the pro- 
cedure to be followed, the selection of 
arbitrators, and the issues to be de- 
cided. The statement contrasted this 
approach to compulsory arbitration 
proposed by the government. 


In its statement criticizing the Cost 
of Living Council, the Teamster gen- 
eral executive board pointed out that 
it was never the intention of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1971 to 
perpetuate poverty. 


“By setting $1.90 as the ceiling for 
definition of substandard wages, the 
Cost of Living Council has insured 
continued poverty as a way of life for 
millions of Americans. The Cost of 
Living Council has imposed a cruel 
penalty upon a substantial segment of 


The Teamster general executive 
board sharply criticized the Cost 
of Living Council for setting $1.90 
an hour as the ceiling for defini- 
tion of substandard wages and for 
classification of the working poor. 

In a statement issued at its quar- 
terly meeting in Hollywood, Fla., 
last month, the Teamster general 
executive board said: 

“The purpose of the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1971 was never 
to perpetuate poverty. 

“By setting $1.90 as the ceiling 
for definition of substandard wages, 
the Cost of Living Council has in- 
sured continued poverty as a way 
of life for millions of Americans. 
The Cost of Living Council has 
imposed a cruel penalty upon a 
substantial segment of the Ameri- 
can citizenry whose substandard 
wages contribute nothing to infla- 
tion. 

“Additionally, the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council has usurped the legis- 
lative right and the legislative 
intent of the Congress of the 


the American citizenry whose sub- 
standard wages contribute nothing to 
inflation,” the statement said. 


Citing Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which outline substandard wages for 
an urban family of four as $6,960 per 
year, the Teamster general executive 
board declared that the Cost of Living 
Council should establish $3.35 an 
hour as a ceiling on its definition of 
substandard wages. 


The Teamster board members 
asked the Cost of Living Council to 
reconsider its action “in line with con- 
gressional intent, and in line with the 
realities of economic life which those 
making substandard wages face every 
day as they struggle to provide shelter, 
food, and clothing for themselves and 
their families.” 


IBT Critical of CLC $1.90 Wage Figure 


United States which in the Stabili- 
zation Act very clearly cited Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics figures for 
defining the working poor sub- 
standard wages. 

“The Cost of Living Council has 
ignored the statistics of the very 
government it is supposed to serve. 

“House-Senate conferees, arriv- 
ing at agreement on the legislation 
sent to the President, declared that 
substandard wages are those which 
are at or below the level estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics as a minimum standard of 
living for an urban family of four. 
The BLS figure is $6,960 per year 
which in hourly rates would figure 
out at $3.35 an hour. 

“Even the $6,960 figure is a 
1970 statistic which does not con- 
sider any allowance for the rise 
in the cost of living over the past 
two years. 

“Through what appears to be 
devious reasoning, the Cost of Liy- 
ing Council kas done immeasur- 
able harm to vast numbers of 
Americans who are non-contribu- 


In another action, the Teamster 
General Executive Board, with UAW 
President Leonard Woodcock present, 
announced the formal dissolution of 
the Alliance for Labor Action. 

Fitzsimmons stated that the ALA 
announcement was made with great 
reluctance. “While the activities of 
ALA met with great success, the 
financial difficulties of the UAW—re- 
sulting from its last round of negotia- 
tions with the giants of the auto 
industry—make it impossible to fully 
fund the organization,” Fitzsimmons 
said. 

“ALA’s organizing activities in the 
South substantiated our conviction 
that workers there realize the great 
need for union membership. Their 
response to ALA’s organizing efforts 
was great and fruitful. 

“ALA’s programs of financial as- 
sistance to community unions with 
problems peculiar to minority groups 
has been rewarding and successful, es- 
pecially in filling voids for groups 
needing funding to initiate programs 
of self-help.” 

Teamster general executive board 
members heard formal reports from 
Fitzsimmons, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn, the In- 
ternational Union legal department, 
and the IBT department of legislative 
affairs. 


tory victims of inflation. 

“It can reasonably be argued 
that instead of helping to control 
inflation, the CLC’s $1.90 per hour 
action actually contributes to in- 
flation. We say this because those 
with substandard wages must be 
subsidized by tax monies from the 
government treasury. 

“As representatives of more than 
two million working Americans 
who have a vital stake in economic 
stabilization and who have a con- 
cern for those whose plight is less 
fortunate, we, the members of the 
general executive board of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, strongly urge the Cost of 
Living Council to immediately re- 
consider its action and definition 
of substandard wages. 

“The action should be recon- 
sidered in line with congressional 
intent and in line with the realities 
of economic life which those mak- 
ing substandard wages face every 
day as they struggle to provide 
shelter, food and clothing for them- 
selves and their families.” 


The International Teamster 


Fitzsimmons 
Addresses 
Mediators 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons discussed the future of col- 
lective bargaining when he addressed 
a Washington, D.C. seminar of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service last month. 

Noting that 1972 was the 25th an- 
niversary year of the FMCS, Fitz- 
simmons complimented the federal 
officers for the excellent work they 
had done on behalf of the American 
public over the years. 

The Teamster General President 
told the mediators: 

“I think we can say with certainty 
that collective bargaining today is 
every bit as attractive to the American 
worker as it has been in the past. In 
fact, it may well be more attractive.” 

He pointed out that today’s high 
unemployment in the United States 
undermines the already weak bargain- 
ing position of the unorganized 
workers, and for this reason alone, 
collective bargaining must find ready 
acceptance. 

Noting that the Teamsters Union 
has been “the most successful union 
in organizing the non-union worker 
over the past decade, Fitzsimmons 
added: “We view today’s situation as 
ripe for even greater organization of 
the non-union worker and we do not 
intend to miss the opportunity.” 

While free collective bargaining 
may remain stifled until controls are 
removed, Fitzsimmons said the poten- 


Teamsters Tops 
Im November 
Balloting 


Teamsters Union affiliates again 
outpaced all other unions in 
single-union balloting conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board last November. 

All unions combined partici- 
pated in 595 single-union elections 
and Teamsters were on 199 of 
them, or better than one-third. 
There were 289 single-union elec- 
tions won by all unions and Team- 
sters accounted for 93 of the vic- 
tories, or more than 35 per cent. 

Of the 13,029 employees eli- 
gible to vote in the units won by 
all unions, some 2,014—or more 
than 15 per cent—elected to go 
Teamster. 
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Visitor from Germany 


Senator Heinz Ruhnau, of Hamburg, Germany, was a recent visitor to the head- 


quarters building of the Teamsters in Washington, D.C. Hosting the senator at 


lunch was Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Flynn. 


Senator 


Ruhnau is a cabinet member of the city-state of Hamburg, in charge of the 
interior department. He also is on the executive board of the Socialist-Democratic 


party. 


tial for representing workers is in bar- 
gaining for items outside the scope of 
the traditional money package. 


Examples cited by Fitzsimmons 
were: 

—Anti-pollution clauses in labor 
agreements. 


—More meaningful safety language 
in contracts. 

—Better work rules. 

—Support for day care centers. 

Contract language, of course, will 


remain every bit as important as wage 
increases and benefits, said Fitzsim- 
mons. There is little advantage in 
negotiating the best wages and fringes 
in the world if the agreement is so 
poorly written that it cannot be en- 
forced. 

Fitzsimmons said: “I believe other 
unions will be using the period during 
the controls to tighten up the language 
in their agreements, and this can only 
benefit collective bargaining.” 


Oath for Diviny 


‘a Ly 4 


IBT Vice President Joseph J. Diviny (third from left) is shown taking the oath of 


office for his second term as San Francisco’s public utility commissioner. Judge 
Byron Arnold administered the oath to Diviny as Mayor Joseph Alioto and Mrs. 


Diviny looked on. 
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Distinguished Service 


Fitzsimmons to Receive 
Four Freedoms Award 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons will receive the an- 
nual “Four Freedoms Award” at a 
dinner in his honor at New York City 
next April 12th. 

The award is given annually in 
recognition of distinguished service in 
the cause of freedom and human 
dignity for all men. 

The dinner will mark the 20th an- 
niversary of the Four Freedoms Foun- 
dation which was organized to imple- 
ment the principles of the four free- 
doms as they were declared by 
Franklin D, Roosevelt in an address 
to Congress, January 6, 1941: 

—Freedom from want. 

—Freedom from fear. 

—Freedom of speech. 

—Freedom of religion. 

Chairman of the dinner this year is 
Theodore W. Kheel, a past recipient 
of the award and noted as a mediator. 

Other previous recipients of the 
distinguished award were: Alben W. 
Barkley, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Ralph Bunche, George C. Marshall, 
Harry S. Truman, Herbert H. Lehman, 
W. Averell Harriman, Carlos P. 
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Frank E, Fitzsimmons 


Romulo, Henry Cabot Lodge, George 
W. Meany, Hubert H. Humphrey, 
John F. Kennedy, Adlai E, Steven- 
son, Arthur J. Goldberg, Whitney M. 
Young, I. W. Abel and Edmund S. 
Muskie. 


Teamsters Dominate Truck 
Roadeo Through the Years 


To illustrate how Teamsters Union drivers have dominated the Na- 
tional Truck Roadeo through the years, following is a listing of winners 
and their local union numbers for the past nine roadeos as taken from the 


files of The International Teamster. 


Straight 3-Axle 


4-Axle 


5-Axle Tank 


Cletus Frank 
Local 391 
Cletus Frank 
Local 391 


Elton Lowry 
Local 41 
Marvin Harris 
Local 71 


William Long William Klein Richard Brafford 
Local 24 
Peter Granello Paul Goode 
Local 560 


Local 71 
non-union 


Local 107 


Local 413 


Eugene Grubb H. Fleischmann George Holik Norman Reel Frank Hutton 


Local 413 


Ben Spain 
Local 560 


Local 20 


Local 592 
Cletus Frank Edwin Smith 
Local 391 Local 391 
William Long Roland Mann 
Local 24 Local 836 

E. S. Schneider Fred Staudt 
Local 126 Local 560 
Cletus Frank Wm. Contres 
Local 391 Local 430 
Cletus Frank Fred Staudt 
Local 391 Local 560 


Local 705 
Roy Southworth D. Darnold 
Local 175 
M. Thompson Richard Wilke Arnold Alcorn 
Local 404 
Peter Granello Ted Green 
Local 560 
B. A. Robison D.Beaudette Billy Kirby 
Local 667 
Irvin Frey 
Local 429 
Paul Goode 
Local 413 


Local 460 Local 175 


William Long non-union 
Local 24 


Local 560 Local 977 
Richard Wilke 
Local 171 Local 560 
Local 471 
Clyde Lutz 
Local 61 
Clyde Lutz 
Local 61 


Local 89 
Alfred Miller 
Local 705 
Daniel Smith 
Local 545 


STATE OF THE UNION 


College Cops 
Go Teamster 


Officers of the University of 
Minnesota __ police department 


voted overwhelmingly for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 320 
of Minneapolis, Minn., in an elec- 
tion conducted by the Minnesota 


Bureau of Mediation Services. 

Howard Fortier, Local 320 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said the ballot 
count was 48 to 2. The union has 
been certified as the bargaining 
agent for the university police. 

Local 320 is a newly-chartered 
public employees union. Fortier 
said the election victory signals 
the start of a major organizing 
campaign at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Device Warns 
Drivers of 
Carbon Monoxide 


William Hogan, Sr., secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 714, Chicago, takes en- 
vironmental safety seriously, especi- 
ally when it comes to carbon mon- 
oxide in the cab of a truck. 

He recently came across an in- 
dicator which will quickly expose the 
presence of dangerous amounts of 
carbon monoxide in the tractor cab. 
It is a small triangular device which 
can easily be mounted in the cab. In- 
serted in the indicator is a tablet, 
light in color, which quickly darkens 
when dangerous amounts of the 
deadly gas are present. When carbon 
monoxide is thoroughly exhausted, the 
tablet regains its light color. 

Hogan points out that the device 
has been favorably tested by the 
Jutlandish College of Technology, in 
Aarhus, Denmark. It is available from 
the Summers Company, 1526 Kasten, 
Dolton, Illinois. 
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William Hogan, Sr. 


The International Teamster 
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IBT Intervenes 


NLRB Issues Decision 
In Owner-Operator Case 


An employer who attempted to 
change the law of independent con- 
tractors as applied to over-the-road 
operators went down to defeat recent- 
ly in a case in which the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters came be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board as intervenor. 


Involved in the significant decision 
were Aetna Freight Lines, Inc., and 
the Fraternal Association of Special 
Haulers, Local 100. 

The case had its origin last June 
when the regional director for the 
NLRB directed an election for owner 
and non-owner drivers of equipment 
leased to Aetna, having decided that 
the employees were not independent 
contractors or employees of independ- 
ent contractors, but were indeed an 
appropriate unit of drivers. 

Aetna filed a request for review of 
the decision and offered several argu- 
ments to support its move. The Board 
accordingly granted the request for 
review and delayed the election pend- 
ing decision. 

It was at this point that the IBT 
submitted a brief as intervenor, argu- 
ing that the owner-operators were an 
appropriate unit for organization. 

John H. Fanning and Howard 
Jenkins, Jr.. NLRB members, upheld 
the findings of the regional director to 
the effect that FASH is a labor or- 
ganization within the meaning of the 
law. Board Chairman Edward B. 
Miller concurred with the Fanning- 
Jenkins ruling and the case was re- 
turned to the regional director for the 
purpose of conducting an election. 

The remarks of Chairman Miller in 
his concurrence were noteworthy. 
Speaking of the employer-employee 
relationship between Aetna and the 
steel haulers, Miller said: 

“T am satisfied that in this case 
sufficient control over the manner in 
which these individuals operate has 
been demonstrated to support a find- 
ing of employee status.” 

He cited the severe restrictions on 
trip leasing, the use of lease termina- 
tions as discipline for failure to accept 
loads, the carefully prescribed time re- 
strictions on deliveries, detailed and 
uniformly applied rules regarding pro- 
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cedures in the event of delays and 
accidents, and other “how to do it” 
directions covering other aspects of 
the driving operation—all, said Miller, 
going well beyond governmental reg- 
ulatory rules for the industry. 

The Board chairman was frank to 
note his view that “my colleagues are 


sometimes too ready to find employee 
status in cases involving this industry.” 
Adding that he disagreed with this 
trend, Miller concluded: 

“But if a company such as the em- 
ployer here wishes to have whatever 
Operating advantages accrue to it by 
utilizing independent contractors rath- 
er than employees, it must afford them 
the highest degree of independence 
which Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and state regulatory authorities 
will permit. Paper labels will not suf- 
fice. There must be genuine independ- 
ence. The facts here indicate that such 
independence does not exist.” 


Teamster 
Labor 
Institute Praised 


November 18, 1971 


Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons, General President 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


We, the members of the I. B. T. Labor Institute class of November 8, 
1971, wish to express to you and the members of the General Executive 
Board our sincere appreciation for creating the Institute. 


The instruction, the organization, and presentation of courses and the 
level of instruction is incomparable. We have been stimulated and in- 
spired by our experience here, and we look forward to showing you and 
the Board our appreciation by doing a better and more informed job 


for our great union in the future. 


We also wish to use this opportunity to express our conviction that every 
local union officer and representative must take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity the Institute offers to prepare ourselves to better serve our leader- 


ship and our members. 


Joseph J. Barone 
Recording Secretary 
Local 326 


Anthony Capone 
Eastern Conference 


Philip Doran 
Local 814 


Jack Lyons 
Local 237 


Fred Washington 
Local 237 


Sincerely and fraternally, 
Roy Blake 
Local 743 


Jose Cedre 
Local 743 


Bonnie Ray Cummings 
Local 743 


Sam Goldfeder 
Local 712 


James Greathouse 
Local 345 


William Summerville 
Central Conference 


Massachusetts Employer 
Fails to Daunt Teamsters 


An anti-union ice cream company 
in Wilbraham, Mass., failed to daunt 
the perseverance of Teamster Local 
404 of Springfield, Mass., and wal- 
lowed its way to defeat recently over 
a trail that led through a shopping 
mall and the courts. 

It all started when the Teamster 
affiliate and truck drivers for the 
Friendly Ice Cream Corp., began to 
get together on a representation basis. 

The company managed to be not 
so “friendly” in its labor relations. It 
raised a rash of legal roadblocks in an 
attempt to keep its drivers from join- 
ing Local 404. The result was a 10- 
day strike. 

The company then resorted to a 
campaign of harassment in response 
to the action of union members who 
began distributing pamphlets outside 
Friendly Ice Cream Shops in the area 
and urging a consumer boycott be- 
cause of the company’s anti-union 
tactics. 

The showdown came at a new 
multi-million-dollar enclosed mall, 


“Baystate West,” located in downtown 
Springfield. Friendly had just opened 
its newest ice cream shop there. 

Although the mall is open to the 
public and union members were con- 
ducting themselves in orderly fashion, 
and were not even on Friendly’s prem- 
ises, the police were called by the 
ice cream company and the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Insurance Co., 
owners of Baystate West. They sought 
to prevent pamphleteering in the shop- 
ping area by threatening to have the 
union members arrested for trespass- 
ing. 


Precedent Found 


The union backed off fer a moment 
to refresh itself on its legal homework. 
It quickly found precedent in a 
Supreme Court case that guaranteed 
the orderly exercise of constitutional 
rights at shopping malls without fear 
of trespassing charges. 

Sure of their position, Carmin P. 
Napoli and Rolland Auclair—presi- 
dent and vice president of Local 404 


Safe Drivers 


One hundred and fifty-nine members of Teamster Local 46 in Queens, N.Y., were 


honored for their safe driving records recently by the F. & M. Schaefer Brewing 
Co., of Brooklyn, N.Y. Four of the drivers shown receiving their awards from Carl 
Nussbaum of Schaefer are (left to right): Frank Lawless, Arthur Kroner, Dom 


Accetta, Nussbaum, and James Wells. 
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ice Cream Victory 


Ohio Retiree 
Writes Note 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I would like to thank the Team- 
sters Union for the many benefits 


I have received and the pension I 
am now getting. I also want to 
thank Teamster Local 52 of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the B&B 
Biscuit Co. 


Fraternally, 
Lawrence E, Barrett, 
Willoughby, Ohio 


respectively—went to the mall them- 
selves and began distributing the 
union literature. 

The unfriendly mall landlords, in 
cahoots with Friendly Ice Cream, 
again called the police. Napoli and 
Auclair were arrested and charged 
with trespassing. 

At their arraignment in Springfield 
District Court, Napoli and Auclair 
entered resounding pleas of “not 
guilty” and in their subsequent trial 
comprehensively cited the Supreme 
Court‘s landmark case, Logan Valley 
Plaza, and several other related legal 
precedents in support of their plea. 

District Court Judge Edwin Dunphy 
fully agreed and quickly handed down 
verdicts of “not guilty,” thus clear- 
ing the way for continued pamph- 
leteering. Meanwhile, Local 404 filed 
an unfair labor practices charge 
against the ice cream company. 

As expected, the Board found that 
Friendly’s drivers constituted an ap- 
propriate unit for the purposes of 
collective bargaining and ordered an 
election among all delivery men em- 
ployed by the company. 

This understandably provoked a 
new respect for the union in the eyes 
of the ice cream company, but it did 
not prevent the firm’s attorneys from 
asking the Board for a review of the 
case in a desperate bid to delay the 
election scheduled for February 4th 
by the regional NLRB office. 

Napoli regards the organizing cam- 
paign at Friendly an important one 
because the 22 truck drivers involved 
must deliver ice cream to 309 retail 
food service shops in eight North- 
eastern states—a real treadmill task— 
for very low wages. 

It is also significant because there 
is no history of collective bargaining 
for any of the workers—production, 
warehouse or delivery—employed by 
the company. 


The International Teamster 
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Ruling Won 
By Local 838 


In Kansas City 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Overland 
Distribution Centers, Inc., of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., unlawfully refused to 
bargain with Teamster Local 838 of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Also, said the Board in affirming 
the trial examiner’s findings, the com- 
pany rendered illegal assistance to an 
independent local union by encourag- 
ing, aiding and abetting the organiza- 
tion of the independent. 

It was found that Local 838 had 
authorization cards from a_ good 
majority of the company’s warehouse 
and maintenance employees when the 
union demanded recognition, and that 
Overland chose between the two con- 
tending unions and gave illegal assist- 
ance to the independent. The result 
was that a free and fair election was 
impossible. 

Finally, said the examiner, it was 
clear that the employer’s unfair labor 
practices were directed at destroying 
the Teamster local union’s majority. 

Overland was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unfair labor practices, to 
withdraw recognition from the in- 
dependent union, and to bargain with 
Local 838 upon request. 


Officer Named 
To No-Fault 
Commission 
John  Fitzsimonds, _ secretary- 

treasurer of Teamster Local 150 

in Sacramento, Calif., recently was 

appointed to serve on the No-Fault 

Automobile Insurance Advisory 

Commission in California. 

The commission is charged with 
the responsibility of thoroughly 
studying the feasibility of adopting 
such a program in California. 

Sacramento observers believe 
that some form of no-fault auto 
insurance is almost certain to be 
enacted at this session of the Cali- 
fornia legislature. The proposal 
was endorsed by Goy. Ronald 
Reagan. 

Vern Cannon, representative for 
the California Teamsters Legisla- 
tive Council, said the council is 
carefully monitoring all no-fault 
bills to make certain that union 
health and welfare programs do 
not become first insurers on acci- 
dents and that the system adopted, 
if any, will be in the best interest 
of consumers. 
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Backpay Award 


Three members of Teamster Local 878 in Little Rock, Ark., were pleased to re- 
ceive backpay checks recently totaling more than $13,300. The three were fired 
during an organizing campaign at Atkins Pickle Co., and the union filed on their 
behalf. Shown are (left to right): Nina Williams, James Fisher, Neva Ferguson and 
Ken Looper, assistant business agent for Local 878. 


In United States 


15% of Highway Bridges 
Are Critically Deficient 


More than 15 per cent of the 
563,500 highway bridges in the 
United States—about 88,900—are 
considered “critically deficient” and in 
bad need of repair. 

The dangerous bridge situation was 
disclosed in the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration’s first annual report to 
Congress on its special national bridge 
replacement program. The annual re- 
port is required by the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1970 which author- 
ized the bridge replacement program. 

Fully 24,000 of the deficient 
bridges are located on _ federal-aid 
highway systems. In all, there are 
236,000 bridges on routes eligible for 
federal aid. 

The FHA has already approved for 
replacement some 50 bridges in 49 
states and Puerto Rico considered to 
be among the most hazardous of exist- 
ing structures. The approvals commit 
about half the 2-year authorizations 
of $250 million for bridge repair or 
replacement. 

It was pointed out by the FHA that 
the inventory and classification of all 
significantly important bridges known 
to be unsafe, which states have in- 


dicated they want considered for re- 
placement funding under the program, 
will not be completed until next July 
Ist. 

The study so far has determined 
that the states with the greatest num- 
bers of critically deficient federal-aid 
system bridges are: Tennessee 2,655; 


Ohio 2,409; Michigan 1,851; Iowa 
1,638; Mississippi 1,502; Georgia 
1,429; Wisconsin 1,419; Nebraska 


1,328, and Missouri 1,114. 

States with the fewest numbers of 
critically deficient bridges on the fed- 
eral-aid system are: Montana 5; 
Delaware 12; Rhode Island 15; Alaska 
16, and California 23. 

Of the 563,500 bridges in the U.S., 
according to the FHA, more than 
400,000 were built prior to 1935. 


e Mechanics 


Mechanics employed by Midland 
Tractor & Equipment Co., Inc., of 
Moline, Ill., a heavy equipment re- 
pair firm, voted unanimously for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 371 of 
Rock Island, Ill., in an election con- 
ducted recently by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
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Weldon Mathis, executive assistant to General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 


is shown at a recent meeting of the executive board of the Laundry, Dry Cleaning 
and Dye House Workers International Union. Mathis and William Genoese, IBT 
general organizer (seated to Mathis’ left) reviewed organizing techniques which 
have been successful in Teamster organizing campaigns. Lawrence R. Palacios 
is president of the Laundry Workers Union. 


In Brooklyn 


Teamster Pact Forestalls 
Schlitz Brewery Shutdown 


Because of a strong Teamster col- 
lective bargaining agreement, some 
450 employees of the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. plant in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
will retain their jobs at least until the 
end of May next year—although they 
were given discharge notices 10 days 
before last Christmas. 

The planned closedown of the 
brewery had been set for Dec. 31, 
1971. Schlitz officials were going to 
move the Brooklyn production to a 
newly-constructed automated brewery 
in Winston-Salem, N.C. 

However, the Schlitz contracts with 
Teamster Locals 3 and 46 contained 
a clause guaranteeing work for the 
Brooklyn employees during the length 
of the agreement. 

The unions and the company agreed 
to take the matter to arbitration. Fol- 
lowing a hearing and due deliberation, 
the arbitrator, Jerome J. Lande, de- 
termined that “the contemplated and 
proposed shutdown by the employer 
of the Brooklyn plant would be viola- 
tive of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment between the parties.” 

Lande’s decision further stated: 

“The employer is hereby ordered 
and directed to cease and desist and 
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is hereby enjoined, stayed and re- 
strained in any manner from shutting 
down or closing its Brooklyn plant or 
ceasing its normal business opera- 
tions.” 

Schlitz spokesmen said the company 
would abide by the decision of Lande, 
a member of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

The projected closing of the Brook- 
lyn brewery was a complete surprise 
to the Teamsters involved. The com- 
pany had decided that expansion pos- 
sibilities were limited at the brewery; 
also there was a lack of adequate 
rail facilities. 

Undoubtedly the Schlitz operation 
will close up May 31, 1973. It pro- 
duces about one million gallons of 
beer annually. 

Schlitz has been going full speed on 
a program to build a number of new 
automated breweries capable of pro- 
ducing greater amounts of beer. Each 
new brewery has been organized suc- 
cessfully by the Teamsters. 

Brooklyn once was a great beer- 
making center with at least eight com- 
panies operating. When Schlitz moves 
out eventually, there will be only three 
breweries remaining. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Discussing Organizing Techniques 


Lamp Makers 
Go Teamster 
In California 


A majority of production workers, 
truck drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Richards Mfg., Co., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 848 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Sam Gellman, Local 848 secretary- 
treasurer, said about 200 workers were 
eligible to ballot. The vote count was 
75 for the union and 55 against. The 
company manufactures lamps. 


San Diego 
Local Wins 
Board Case 


Golden Arrow Dairy of San Diego, 
Calif., said the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in a recent ruling, re- 
strained and coerced employees in the 
exercise of their rights by various 
threats, 

Affirming the findings of a trial ex- 
aminer in a case involving Teamster 
Local 683 of San Diego, the Board 
said the company—through a produc- 
tion manager—threatened on several 
occasions that it would not sign a 
contract with Local 683. The com- 
pany also asserted that the union 
would strike and that the strikers 
would be replaced, and finally, that 
workers would be voting for their jobs 
in a Board-conducted representation 
election. 

It was ruled that the employer 
representative’s statements constituted 
a “coercive threat” rather than an 
“honest forecast.” 

Accordingly, Golden Arrow was 
ordered by the Board to cease the 
unlawful conduct. 


e Alabama Win 


A heavy majority of workers em- 
ployed by Sunnyland Refining Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 612 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board ballot. 

Wilton L. Gunnin, Local 612 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said 37 over-the-road 
drivers, mechanics and tire men were 
eligible to vote. The tally was 29 to 
7 in favor of the union. 

Sunnyland manufacturers oleomar- 
gerine. 
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Persistence Pays 


Vancouver Local Gets Pact 
For Soft Drink Workers 


After more than 30 years of trying 
to organize the Coca Cola employees 
in Vancouver, B.C., Teamster Local 
351 finally succeeded in the job and 
negotiated a contract providing sub- 
stantial gains for the new members. 

John Brown, Local 351 secretary- 
treasurer, said the settlement was 
reached after hundreds of hours of 
negotiations. A mediation officer, 
formerly employed in the industry, 
was finally required to help bring 
about a 2-year agreement. 


It's That Time 


Besides wage increases, the contract 
also provided for a hike in commis- 
sions for all driver salesmen and, an 
extra holiday, increases in health and 
welfare, company-supplied uniforms, 
safety equipment and tools, and other 
standard Teamster contract language. 

The victory was doubly sweet for 
Brown. In 1940, Brown was then 
head shipper for the Coca Cola plant 
and was fired for attempting to form 
a union. 


Internal Revenue Service Urges 
Early Filing of Income Tax Forms 


The Internal Revenue Service is 
urging union members to begin work- 
ing on their 1971 income tax returns 
as soon as possible to see whether they 
had enough tax withheld during the 
year. 

By getting an early start in prepar- 
ing their 1971 returns, the IRS said, 
workers who did not have enough tax 
withheld will have more time to ar- 
range their finances to meet their tax 
obligation by the April 17 deadline. 
(Since April 15 falls on a Saturday 
this year, the deadline is moved to 
Monday, April 17.) 

The IRS said technical changes in 
the law had created an under-with- 
holding problem for many taxpayers in 
1971. A substantial number of these 
taxpayers responded to a nationwide 
IRS alert during the year and made 
upward adjustments in their withhold- 
ing, while others took no action when 
they should have, the IRS said. 

To permit workers an early start 
in figuring their tax for 1971, the IRS 
has urged employers to furnish with- 
holding statements, Forms W-2, to 
their employees as soon as possible 
before the deadline of January 31 
prescribed by law. 

Among taxpayers who did not ad- 
just their withholding during 1971, the 
IRS said those most likely to owe ad- 
ditional tax are: employees who 
earned more than $11,500 in 1971 
and intend to claim the $1,500 stand- 
ard deduction or itemize deductions 
totaling less than 13 percent of their 
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salaries; single employees who earned 
$15,000 or more in 1971; married em- 
ployees who earned $25,000 or more 
in 1971 and whose spouses were not 
employed; working couples. 


e Soft Drink 


A heavy majority of some 70 em- 
ployees of the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
of Southern Illinois, Inc., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 347 
of West Frankfort, Ill., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Sam Trefts, Local 347 secretary- 
treasurer, said garage mechanics, truck 
drivers, route salesmen, service men 
and all production workers were eli- 
gible to ballot. The vote was 48 to 
12 for the union. 


Fitzsimmons 
Gets Note 
From Texan 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to the Teamsters Union 
for the many benefits I received 
while working and for the pension 
I am now receiving. I am most 
grateful to Teamster Local 745 of 


Dallas, Tex., and the Carnation 
Milk Co., of Sulphur Springs, 
Tex., for making my retirement 
possible. I am also very proud that 
I helped bring the Teamsters 
Union to Sulphur Springs. I re- 
tired last November after nearly 
31 years on the job. Here is wish- 
ing all of you continued success. 


Fraternally, 
Jimmie M. Prim, 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. 


Backpay Won 
For Member 
In St. Paul 


Teamster Local 120 of St. Paul, 
Minn., recently won a backpay award 
of $1,619—plus health and welfare 
and pension back payments — for 
Oscar Estrin, an employee of Anchor 
Block Co., manufacturer of concrete 
blocks. 

The union proved that Estrin was 
discharged improperly last November 
and won reinstatement for him a 
month later. 

Ramon Zamora, Local 120 business 
representative, commented: “Brother 
Estrin is a firm believer in the Team- 
sters Union.” 


Taking the Oath 


Fleming Campbell (left), Eastern Conference of Teamsters representative, is 
shown administering the oath of office to the newly reelected officers of Teamster 
Local 175 in Charleston, W.Va. The officers are (left to right): C. D. Uhl, R. W. 
Rucker and Thomas B. Fisher, trustees; Kermit Harris, vice president; E. A. 
Carter, president; McDonald Smith, secretary-treasurer, and A. Harold Moore, 


recording secretary. 
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For Sons and Daughters 


Western Conference Develops 
New Travel Study Program 


A unique program to give sons and 
daughters of Teamsters Union mem- 
bers in the West a taste of the culture 
and labor movements in Europe has 
been developed by the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters. 

Working with the Foreign Studies 
League, the WCT has set up tailor- 
made travel study plans of 4-week or 
6-week duration, according to IBT 
Vice President Einar O. Mohn, direc- 
tor of the Conference. 

Financing plans have been arranged 
to help parents meet the package costs 
of the trip which amount to $950 for 
the 4-week trip and $1,075 for the 6- 
week trip. 


Class and Field 


Mohn said the program provides for 
week-long stays in England, France, 
the Netherlands and West Germany. 
Four hours of classroom study of lit- 
erature, politics, history, art and trade 
unionism each day will be supple- 
mented by field trips and free-time ex- 
ploration. 

The longer tour also has partici- 
pants slated to stay in the homes of 
English-speaking union members in 
London and Amsterdam. 

Teamster youngsters will tour mu- 
seums and see other cultural high- 
lights, but also will be viewing work- 
ing shops and interesting union facili- 


Travel overseas can 


take on new dimensions for comparative cultures as Team- 


ties such as hospitals and recreation. 

Mohn said the Conference hopes 
for 80 participants at least but that 
more could be handled. Participation 
will be limited to high school students 
and college freshmen who have a par- 
ent in the Teamsters Union. 

Coordinating the project is Joseph 
Ballew. Those interested should write 
to him care of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters, 1870 Ogden Dr., Bur- 
lingame, Calif., 94010. 


Two Elections 
Won by Local 
In Los Angeles 


Teamster Local 495 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently won a pair of National 
Labor Relations Board representation 
elections. 

Richard Lee, Local 495 organizer, 
said the victories were at American 
Sunroof Corp., in Paramount, Calif., 
and G. P. Color in Los Angeles. 

American Sunroof, a customizer of 
automobiles, had 21 employees eligible 
to ballot including metalmen, painters, 
trim men and assemblers. The count 
was 17 to 3 for the union. 

Thirty pickup and delivery drivers 
were eligible to vote at G. P. Color, 
a photo reproduction company. The 
tally was 19 to 10 for the union. 


ee 


ster youngsters from the West taking advantage of a new Western Conference pro- 
gram may have a chance to discover this summer. 
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Safe Driver 


John B. Nowakowski, a member of 
Teamster Local 375 in Buffalo, N.Y., 
was honored recently by his employer, 
Red Star Express Co., for his 20-year 
safe driving record. 


14 Scholarships 
Available 
In the West 


As in the past, sons and daughters 
of Teamsters Union members through- 
out the West, who will be graduating 


from high school this year, have 
another chance to win college scholar- 
ships. 


The Western Conference of Team- 
sters and its various affiliates are offer- 
ing 14 such grants to students of high 
scholastic achievement. WCT officials 
note that students must make applica- 
tion no later than February 15th, 
1972; 

Nearly 100 children of Teamsters 
Union members in the Western Con- 
ference have been awarded scholar- 
ships since the educational aid pro- 
gram was begun 8 years ago. 

Students wishing to apply may get 
proper forms from the local union to 
which their parent belongs, or by writ- 
ing the Western Conference of Team- 
sters Scholarship Committee, 1870 
Ogden Dr., Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 


@ Drivers Vote 


Truck drivers employed by Delusa 
Trucking of Johnstown, Pa., voted 6 
to 3 for representation by Teamster 
Local 110 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Elwood Harbaugh, Local 110 business 
agent. 
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Highway Traffic Signs 


To Change 


A gradual but extensive change in 
highway and street traffic signs and 
pavement markings will take place in 
the United States during the next few 
years. 

Every motorist and pedestrian will 
be affected by the change as the U.S. 
moves toward an international-type 
system of traffic control devices which 
emphasize pictures and symbolic signs 
more than written messages. 

Not all signs will be changed, ac- 
cording to F. C. Turner, Federal High- 
way Administrator. The large num- 
ber of signs that have proven effective 
in the past—or which contain mes- 
sages difficult to symbolize—will re- 
main in use. 

Turner noted recently that while 
symbolic signs are not entirely new, 
curve and crossroad symbols having 
been in use for some time, symbols 
nevertheless have several advantages 
Over word messages. 

“Symbol signs,” said Turner, “pro- 
vide almost instant communication 
with the driver, since they can be un- 
derstood at a glance without having 
to be read. Another important advan- 
tage, in view of the growth of interna- 
tional travel, is that they overcome lan- 
guage barriers. Familiarity with the 
symbolic signs will help American mo- 
torists abroad as well as foreign visi- 
tors to the United States.” 

Changes will be gradual, Turner 
emphasized. State and local communi- 
ties have until 1973 to implement 
pavement marking requirements, until 
1977 for signals. 

As the new symbol signs are intro- 
duced, companion word messages also 
will be used until the public becomes 
accustomed to them. 

Colors will have important signifi- 
cance under the new sign system with 
red indicating stop or a prohibition, 
green showing movement permitted or 
giving directional guidance; blue for 
signs leading to motorist services; yel- 
low indicating a general warning; black 
on white for regulatory signs such as 
those for speed limits; orange convey- 
ing construction and maintenance 
warnings, and brown for public rec- 
reation and scenic guidance. 

Shaping of signs also will be signifi- 
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in Few Years 


cant with diamond-shaped signs signi- 
fying a warning; rectangular signs pro- 
viding traffic regulation and guidance 
information. An octagonal sign will 
always mean stop, an inverted triangle 
will always mean yield; a pennant will 
mean no passing, and a pentagon- 
shaped sign will indicate the presence 
of a school. 

In pavement markings, yellow will 
be used more than in the past. Yellow 
lines will delineate a separation of traf- 
fic flow in opposing directions. The 
center line on two-way roadways will 
be dashed yellow to differentiate from 
the dashed white lines used on multi- 
lane one-way routes. This will warn 


Record Catch 


Teamsters from Local 25 in Boston, Mass., made this record tunafish catch off 


Ohio Local 
Victorious 
In 3 Votes 


Teamster Local 497 of Akron, 
O., has won three representation 
elections conducted by the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board in 
recent weeks. 
James F. Wykle,  secretary- 


treasurer of Local 497, said the 
elections brought in 115 new 
members and were held at Car- 
Rack Corp., Adjusta Post Mfg. 
Co., and Pilot Freight Lines. 


drivers who leave one-way roadways 
that traffic will be opposing them to 
the left of the yellow line. 

Other uses of yellow will include 
occasional left edge-lines on divided 
roadways where traffic cannot pull en- 
tirely off the roadway, and for mark- 
ing of obstructions and islands which 
must be passed on the right. 


Boston Lightship last autumn. The fish weighed 1,02414 pounds and was caught 
by John Bowman and Dan Shea. The catch set two records: Largest ever caught 
on a 130-pound test line and largest ever caught in a tournament. With the prize 
are (left to right): Capt. Carlo Giannelli, Bowman and Shea. 
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A Thing called “No Fault” 


Is Auto Insurance 
Reform On the Way? 


THE AMERICAN motorist is caught 
in no tighter consumer bind than 
when he buys auto insurance for him- 
self and family. 

If he drives on public roads he 
must have auto insurance. State laws 
require it in some form or another. 
Preservation of family finances—in 
the event of an accident—makes it 
one of the necessities of life for the 
motorist. 

Even if the motorist and members 
of his family have accident-free driv- 
ing records, premiums are far too 
high. 

If the motorist has a teenager driv- 
ing the family auto, he pays through 
the nose for insurance. 


Even if he comes up with the top 
buck and gets a policy, he is in con- 


stant danger of having his premium 
arbitrarily increased if he is involved 
in an accident. If that is not bad 
enough, he is in danger of being 
cancelled out by insurance investiga- 
tors for such reasons as divorce, for 
example, or any number of other 
curious reasons which in no way 
relate to his ability to operate a 
vehicle safely on the streets and high- 
ways. 

Many car owners never report 
minor accidents. They have learned 
that paying a minor repair bill is 
much cheaper than the hike in the 
premium price after an accident claim 
has been reported. 

The American motorist’s return for 
his insurance dollar represents the 
poorest investment he can make, And 
yet, he has no choice but to reach— 


money in hand—into the auto insur- 
ance market. And, the sordid history 
of motorist-insurance company rela- 
tionship attests that more often than 
not he pulls back a bruised and 
empty hand. 

It would appear, however, that 
finally the American motorist is in 
sight of relief from the gouging he has 
been taking in the auto insurance 
market. 

It has been a long, hard fight, and 
the battle is far from won. 


But, stirring in the national Congress 
is definite interest in auto insurance 
reform. Extensive hearings have been 
held both in the House and the 
Senate, hearings which are exploring 
the ‘no-fault? auto insurance plan 
which is explained later in this article. 


Several of the 50 states have actu- 
ally taken the jump into ‘no-fault’ 
auto insurance. 


In Massachusetts, for example, a 
watered down ‘no-fault’ law has been 
in Operation for six months. Already, 
motorists are realizing fantastic re- 
ductions in the cost of auto insurance. 
There has been a significant reduction 
in the court load from damage suits. 
Some form of ‘no-fault’ auto insur- 
ance is in effect in Delaware, Florida, 
Illinois, Oregon and South Dakota. 


However, experts in the field of 
insurance—both professional spokes- 
men and legislators who have been 
holding hearings on the matter—are 
in general agreement that state-by- 
state auto insurance reform can only 
lead to chaos. There is general agree- 
ment that a uniform federal law is 
needed to keep ‘no-fault’ from becom- 
ing another jungle for the consumer 
of auto insurance. 

One only need count the number 


of out-of-state license plates on the 
road as he travels to and from work 
to conclude that auto travel is no 
longer a parochial experience. 


The interstate highway system, the 
affluence of motorists generally, and 
the high speeds of autos themselves 
have made interstate auto travel com- 
mon place. 

With that in mind, it becomes 
obvious that what is needed is a uni- 
form system of auto insurance across 
the nation. This would prevent the 
development of jungle auto insurance 
reform which could evolve if left to 
the various states. 

State-by-state ‘no-fault’ laws would 
result in “a state of no-fault anarchy,” 
says Winston V. Morrow, board chair- 
man of Avis Rent-A-Car, before the 
Senate Commerce Committee con- 
sidering the no-fault bill. “If states are 
allowed to exercise their own volition, 
the job will never get done,” added 
Clay Johnson, president of Royal- 
Glone Insurance Companies before 
the same committee. 

To substantiate this reasoning, it 
took a full 37 years—from 1911 to 
1948—for all of the states to pass 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


Best estimates of when a federal 
law will be passed are that it will 
take two more years. But, there is no 
guess-work involved in the need for 
reform. 

Just how deep into the pocket of 
the American motorist has the auto 
insurance industry dipped? 


Involved is an auto insurance sys- 
tem which presently collects $14 bil- 
lion a year in premiums. But, this 
same industry pays out to claimants 
and policy holders only $6.5 billion— 
or less than 50 cents on the dollar. 


The $6.5 billion the industry pays 
out for accidents is $4 billion LESS 
than the actual losses of the insured. 

The average permanently and 
totally disabled accident victim re- 
ceives payments of $12,556, on an 


average total economic loss. of 
$78,000 per victim. 
The industry delays final pay- 


ments to seriously injured victims an 
average of 16 months. 


Auto accident cases contribute to 
more than 200,000 cases a year to 
the nation’s court load and absorb 
more than 17 per cent of the 
country’s total judicial resources. This 
is the judicial process which cannot 
keep up with trials for individuals ac- 
cused of crime against society. 


For handling personal injury or 
property damage cases, the nation’s 
lawyers get about $1 billion annually, 
an estimated one-fourth of the legal 
profession’s income. 


Obviously the Trial Lawyers’ As- 
sociation is fighting ‘no-fault’ auto in- 
surance. Protecting the $1 billion an- 
nually from court actions from auto 
accidents certainly qualifies the trial 
lawyer as a selfish-interest group. 


Yet, another element outlines the 
need for federal rather than state 
laws. A survey of 10 states showed 
that lawyers headed 16 of a total of 
20 state senate and house committees 
with insurance jurisdiction. A 17th 
committee was headed by an insur- 
ance agent. 

Fighting such deeply entrenched 
selfish-interest may seem insurmount- 
able. Yet the picture is becoming a 
bit rosier for the consumer of auto 
insurance. 


A major underwriter of auto insur- 
ance recently placed an ad in major 
newspapers. The ad headline said: 

“No Fault Auto Insurance. If In- 
surance Companies Are for It, 
Shouldn’t You be Against It?” 


At first blush, yes. But, actually the 
insurance industry is in favor of a 
modified form of no-fault car insur- 
ance. 

The bill presently before congress 
is the National No-Fault Motor Vehi- 
cle Insurance Act. It is co-sponsored 
by Sens. Hart (D-Mich.) and Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash.). 

Under the bill: 

4 No-fault auto insurance would be- 
come mandatory for all U.S. car own- 
ers. Insurance would become available 
to all licensed drivers on a non-cancel- 
lable basis to all. 

q Premium amounts would depend 
on each individual’s risk of loss and 


“loss exposure,” based on your in- 
dividual driving record, the amount 
and type of safety equipment in your 
car, your income level, etc. 

4 You, the victim of an auto acci- 
dent—as passenger, driver or pedes- 
trian—would be paid (no matter 
whose fault the accident was) for: all 
hospital and rehabilitation costs; prop- 
erty damage (except damage to your 
car), up to $1000 a month in lost 
wages for as long as you are away 
from work; funeral costs. Other costs 
such as household help would be 
covered too. 

§{ You could buy optional coverages 
from your insurance company, includ- 
ing extra income protection if you 
were in a higher income bracket, col- 
lision insurance damage to your own 
car, special coverage for associated 
“pain and suffering.” 

{Payments would be made by in- 
surance companies within 30 days of 
each accident with interest tacked on 
after 30 days. 


{ Disputes between the insurance 
company and policyholder would be 
resolved by arbitration or in court 
proceedings, with lawyers’ fees paid 
by the insurance company and, in 
suits involving “pain and suffering” 
coverage, with contingency fees to 
lawyers limited to 25 per cent of the 
gross recovery by the policyholder. A 
court could deny lawyers’ fees in- 
cidentally, if the claim turned out to 
be fraudulent, frivolous or excessive. 


The legislative history of this coun- 
try shows that reforms desperately 
needed by the folks back home come 
slowly. Yet, the show for auto insur- 
ance reform is on the road in the 
federal Congress. 

The process, of course, will pro- 
ceed at a tortoise or hare pace, de- 
pending upon the interest of the folks 
back home and how well and in what 
numbers they express their desire for 
auto insurance reform. 


The real danger is that almost any 
system of auto insurance reform 
would be better than what the 
motorist now has. Quick adoption of 
‘no-fault, for example could well 
overlook such things as appeal from 
bureaucratic decisions in catastrophic 
cases where economic loss and dis- 
ability would require huge settlements 
to achieve equity. 

Auto insurance reform could well 
become a campaign issue in 1972, and 
the day when the American consumer 
puts his hand in his pocket and finds 
that the auto insurance companies are 
not already there might some day 
become a reality. 
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Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, Na- 
tional President of DRIVE 
Ladies Auxiliaries urged del- 
egates to turn their attention 
to registering 18 to 20 year- 
olds to vote. 


ship.” 
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Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons opened 
the legislative conference by telling delegates, ‘‘Our day by 
day participation in the legislative and political process is 
as important as anything we do in representing the member- 


David Sweeney, director of 
the IBT Legislative Affairs 
Department, masterminded 
the conference and spoke 
on ‘Political and Legisla- 
tive Projections for ’72.” 


DRIVE’s ‘Election-'72’ Conference Looks 
At Effect of Politics-Legislation on Membership 


NEW reasons for the need of political 
activity this election year were dis- 
covered by DRIVE representatives 
and Teamster local union officials at- 
tending the Teamster legislative con- 


ference in Washington, D.C., last 
month. 
General President Frank E. Fitz- 


simmons highlighted the “Election— 
*72” workshop with an opening address 
to the nearly 200 delegates attending 
the 2-day session sponsored by the IBT 
Department of Legislation and Polit- 
ical Education. 

Other speakers appearing before the 
meeting included: Mrs. Josephine 
Hoffa, national president of DRIVE 
Ladies Auxiliary; Sen. Thomas J. Mc- 
Intyre (D-N.H.); Rep. Frank Thomp- 
son (D-N.J.); Rep. John D. Dingell 
(D-Mich.); Kenneth L. Pierson, deputy 
director of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
rier Safety; James F. Pinkney, vice 
president of the American Trucking 
Assn.; Richard J. Krickus of the Na- 
tional Center for Urban Ethnic Af- 
fairs, and numerous panelists from the 
grass-roots area of Teamster legislative 
work. 

General President Fitzsimmons em- 
phasized the significance of the confer- 
ence in his opening remark: “Our day 
by day participation in the legislative 
and political process is as important 
as anything we do in representing the 
more than two million working Amer- 
icans who are Teamsters.” 

He urged the delegates to get be- 
hind the DRIVE program in their 
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home areas, adding: “Get the volun- 
tary and free money flowing into your 
local unions and into the International 
Union DRIVE program.” 

While Teamster leadership has made 
constant reference over the years to 
the importance of political action “‘un- 


Strong Views 
Expressed 
By Speakers 


Following are thumbnail views 
of some of the speakers attending 
the Teamster legislative confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C., Jan. 


12-13: 

Sen. Thomas McIntyre—Mem- 
bers of organized labor must move 
out into their communities as fel- 
low citizens to help effect needed 
change. 

Rep. Frank Thompson—There 


is a growing ground-swell of anti- 
labor sentiment across the land 
and it surfaces more often in Con- 
gress now. 

Kenneth Pierson—The Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety has a $3 
million budget to concern itself 
exclusively with 3 million com- 
mercial vehicles, 4 million drivers 
and 160,000 companies involved 
in for-hire hauling and transporta- 
tion. 

Richard J. Krickus—Organized 
labor must involve itself more 
with issues that affect union and 
non-union workers alike. 


til it begins to sound like a broken 
record,” said Fitzsimmons, broken rec- 
ord or not the message is still impor- 
tant. 

He pointed to the current economic 
stabilization program as an example of 
the product of the legislative process, 
adding: 

“If it is not all you think it should 
be, if you are unhappy with some as- 
pects of it, then all I can tell you is 
that your discontent is another reason 
for stepping up your activity in legis- 
lative and political affairs.” 

There was ample notice, said Fitz- 
simmons, that Congress was working 
on bills to extend the President’s au- 
thority to implement controls beyond 
the original expiration date of the 
wage-price freeze. 

That was the time, said Fitzsim- 
mons, when Teamster legislative rep- 
resentatives in the field should have 
made known their views to their re- 
spective congressmen. 

Pending legislation and government 
policy changes were discussed by Fitz- 
simmons, including the proposal to de- 
regulate the trucking industry. He re- 
iterated the IBT opposition to de-reg- 
ulation and added that the Department 
of Transportation must be realistic in 
its rules and regulations and its pro- 
posals to Congress. 

Fitzsimmons cited some dangers and 
vacuums existing in the legislative 
process at the nation’s capital. Bills to 
put transportation unions under anti- 
trust laws, for example, “would mean 
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IBT Chief Legal Counsel David Previant 
conducted a session on “‘Political Ac- 
tion—Federal Corrupt Practices Act.” 


Dan Curlee, IBT legislative counsel, 


moderated panel on Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety. 


the end of national, area-wide and 
industry-wide agreements.” 

Passage of a National Health Se- 
curity Act remains of prime impor- 
tance to all Americans, said Fitzsim- 
mons, Last year he delivered testimony 
before a Senate subcommittee explain- 
ing Teamster support for the bill. 

Discussing the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, then still under 
consideration by Congress, Fitzsim- 
mons noted that the International Un- 
ion’s legislative representative, Dave 
Sweeney, did “yeoman work” to help 
kill an amendment that would have 
outlawed any and all kinds of political 
activities funded by union treasuries. 

Fitzsimmons said the Teamsters Un- 
ion “must double and redouble” efforts 
to raise free money through DRIVE. 
“If we are to support candidates who 
have the welfare of working men and 


Tony Zivalich, Organizing Director for 


ALA, moderated panel on ‘Election Is- 
sues 1972.” 


Senator Thomas Mcintyre (D-N.H.) re- 
minded delegates of the political clout 
of rank-and-filers in the election 
process. 
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Charles Murphy, Jt. Council 92 DRIVE 
Director, was panelist on ‘‘State Legis- 
latures Are Important, Too.” 


Kenneth L. Pierson, Deputy Director, 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety, was 
panel member. 


women at heart,” he said, “we must do 
it solely with free money.” 

Mrs. Hoffa welcomed the delegates 
and thanked them for taking time from 
their busy schedules to turn attention 
to the legislative and political proc- 
esses so important in 1972. 

“While it may seem to you that 
everything happens in Washington, 
D.C., or in your state capitol,” said 
Mrs. Hoffa, “the important thing to 
remember is this: It all begins right 
in your own backyards where people 
who serve in government are elected. 
So if you are doing your job in the 
local areas, the right kind of people 
will be elected to office.” 

Mrs. Hoffa noted the importance of 
voter registration drives and encour- 
aged the delegates to make a greater 
effort to sign up members for DRIVE. 

With respect to union political con- 
tributions and expenditures, David 


Richard J. Krickus, Associate Nat. Cen- 
ter for Urban Ethnic Affairs, spoke on 
“Election Issues 1972.” 


Congressman Frank Thompson, (D- 
N.J.), chairman of the House special 
labor subcommittee, reviewed labor 
legislation. 


| 
Gerald P. O’Hara, California Teamsters 


Legislative Council, served on panel 
discussing state legislatures. 


Dave Barrett, Jt. Council 10 DRIVE 
Director, served on state legislatures 
Panel. 


Previant, chief labor counsel for the 
IBT, spelled out pertinent features of 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. He 
urged that local union political pro- 
grams be conducted with good judg- 
ment and cautioned that every consci- 
entious effort should be made to avoid 
conflict with the law. 

Conference Chairman Dave Swee- 
ney said in his closing remarks that 
he hoped delegates would return home 
to their fellow officers and members 
with the message that the Teamster 
legislative program needs help in this 
election year—not only at the national 
level but at the state level. 


He said communications must be 
improved with congressmen and also 
with state assemblymen to insure that 
“good” legislation—so far as unions 
are concerned—will be enacted and 
that “bad” legislation will be defeated. 
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Congressman John Dingell, 


(D-Mich.) 
served on panel discussing deregula- 
tion of the transportation industry. 


James F. Pinkney, VP American Truck- 
ing Association, was panel member on 
transportation industry deregulation. 


Autos are Target 


Cities Search for Ways 
To Halt Air Pollution 


More major cities in the United 
States are searching for ways to halt 
air pollution caused by autos and most 
of the ideas hinge on traffic restric- 
tions of one sort or another. 

Spurring the search is the fact that 
Congress in 1970 directed the states 
to meet certain air-quality standards 
by 1975. The only answer for most 
major metropolitan areas is to reduce 
their peak traffic periods. 

Higher bridge and turnpike tolls 
aimed at encouraging car pooling and 
use of public transit are foremost 
among the programs under considera- 
tion. Also in sight are certain hours 
for truck delivery in downtown areas 
and restricted zones for auto traffic. 

Nearly every major city is coping 
with the air pollution problem and 
tactics vary according to local geog- 
raphy, atmospheric conditions and 
traffic density. 

Although automobile manufacturers 
have been ordered by Congress to 
reduce exhaust emissions by 90 per 
cent in 1975 and 1976 models, pollu- 
tion experts believe that the increase 
in traffic will force restrictions anyway 
to meet clean-air requirements. Also, 
it probably will not be until the early 
1980’s that older autos are junked to 
bring substantial cleanup gains. 


Car Pool Test 

Encouragement of car pools is 
proving attractive to most city plan- 
ners. A rush-hour test on the San 
Francisco Bay Bridge proved effec- 
tive. Autos with three or more oc- 
cupants headed for San Francisco 
were not required to pay a 50-cent 
round-trip toll, and also were given 
access to reserved lanes speeding them 
through toll-plaza bottlenecks. In the 
first two weeks, the experiment 
doubled the number of pool cars per 
day. 

Another plan under consideration 
is to give pool cars lower parking 
rates or free parking and penalize 1- 
driver autos with higher parking fees. 
This plan, coupled with on-street park- 
ing prohibitions in highly-congested 
metropolitan areas, shows promise in 
reducing auto traffic. 

Another idea would require autos 
to display different colored stickers on 
their windshields, with certain colors 
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to be permitted in downtown areas 
on certain days. Violators would suffer 
traffic fines. 

American traffic specialists also 
have been studying the results of pro- 
grams tried anew in Europe. In Vien- 
na, for example, there is under con- 
sideration a plan to create an “en- 
vironmental oasis” in the center of the 
city where only taxis and mini-buses 
burning pollution-free fuels would be 
permitted to travel. 


Traffic Piles Up 

Such zones, however, tend to pile 
up traffic on the perimeter. For this 
reason, a plan tried in a major 
Swedish city is considered more prac- 
tical. In Gotesborg, there are four 
traffic quadrants and cars may circu- 
late within each of these sections but 
must use a circumferential road to 
reach any of the other three sections. 
Gotesborg’s carbon monoxide dropped 
from 30 parts per million to five parts 
per million. 


Benefits 
Secure 
In Disputes 


Although an employer may resort 
to a lockout as a tactic in a labor 
dispute, any cancellation of fringe 
benefits of employees without prior 
bargaining with the union involved is 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

National Labor Relations Board 
Trial Examiner George J. Bott upheld 
this position when he sustained a com- 
plaint of Teamsters Local 949 against 
the Dairy and Services division of 
Borden, Inc., here. 

In addition to the usual cease and 
desist order, Bott recommended that 
the company reinstitute all cancelled 
fringe benefits retroactively and cover 
all employee expenditures required to 
maintain the coverage the company 
otherwise would have supplied. 

Three days before the old contract 
was to have expired, the membership 
rejected the company’s “final” offer, 
and the company responded by notify- 
ing employees that four insurance pro- 
grams, including life, health and med- 
ical benefits, were to be cancelled upon 
the expiration of the old contract. 


Given Medal 


Herbert Learner, a member of Teamster 
Local 705 in Chicago, Ill., is shown re- 
ceiving the Captive Nations-Eisenhower 
Proclamation Medal at the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars convention. Only 2,000 
such medals have been awarded. Mak- 
ing the presentation is Frances Kay, 
executive secretary of the Captive Na- 
tions Friends Committee. 


$75 Billion 
Spent on 
Health Care 


More than $75 billion was spent 
by Americans for health care last year, 
according to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

The average health bill per person 
amounted to $358—an increase of 
$31 from the previous year and 10 
times as much as was spent 25 years 
ago. 

The Social Security Administration 
noted that the rate of increase in 
fiscal 1971 was double that of both 
the cost of living and the Gross Na- 
tional Product. 


There was not only a sharp rise in 
the total amount spent nationally— 
$7.2 billion more than the previous 
year—but there was also a greater 
chunk of the Gross National Product 
devoted to health care. The rate of 
increase in the latter instance was 
three-tenths of 1 per cent to a total 
of 7.4 per cent of the Gross National 
Product. 


Included in the total cost of health 
goods and services was everything 
from a bottle of aspirin to a heart 
transplant. 

As in the past, payment for hospi- 
tal care made up the largest share of 
the total national bill for health goods 
and services. It came to almost $30 
billion. 
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Reform? 


Wealthy People Still Enjoy 
Escape Hatches in Taxation 


One of the aims of the 1969 Tax 
Reform Act passed by Congress was 
to eliminate the situation whereby 
those with income of $200,000 or 
more a year paid no income tax at all. 

It hasn’t worked that way. In 1970, 
there were still 112 of the well-heeled 
who escaped scot-free. 

Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) has 
obtained these preliminary figures 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and has launched a new drive for 
legislation designed to eliminate the 
loopholes that actually enabled three 
of the 112—with incomes of more 
than $1,000,000—to pay no tax. 

The “minimum tax” provision of 
the 1969 Act was supposed to elim- 
inate tax avoidance by the very rich, 
but it hasn’t done the job. 

“Tt is just a ‘love tap’ tax,” Reuss 
said. “What we ought to do is simply 
close the loopholes that oil men, 
wealthy executives, real estate specu- 
lators and those with inherited wealth 
use to escape taxes.” 

Reuss pointed out that the “mini- 
mum tax” which is only 10 percent, is 
about the same as the average tax- 


Retires 


Joseph Roach, a business agent for 
Teamster Local 463 in Philadelphia, 
Pa., retired recently after serving in 
that job for 17 years. He became a 
Teamster in 1937 and was appointed 
to the B.A. job in 1954, and then 
elected to the post the following year 
and served six terms. 
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payer earning $12,000 a year pays on 
his total income. The loopholes that 
still remain include interest on state 
and local tax exempt bonds; intangi- 
ble drilling expenses in the oil indus- 
try and similar tax gimmicks. 

“What we need now,” Reuss said, 
“is a real, full-scale loophole-plugging 
tax bill to make sure that everyone 
pays his full share of taxes. We need 
Tax Reform, Phase II. This kind of 
legislation could then be used to help 
states and localities reduce the crush- 
ing and unfair burden of local prop- 
erty taxes.” 

Taxing the income of foreign sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. firms on a current 
basis rather than permitting them to 
postpone tax-paying until profits are 
actually repatriated would raise bil- 
lions more, Reuss said. Such a reform 
also would have the advantage of 
eliminating’ what is now a tax bo- 
nanza for runaway, job-stealing Ameri- 
can investments abroad. 

Reuss and Rep. James Corman (D- 
Calif.) are sponsoring legislation this 
year that would raise $14 to $19 bil- 
lion by plugging existing loopholes 
and would close the new Nixon rapid 
depreciation and investment tax credit 
loopholes opened last year. Reuss esti- 
mates that this alone would raise $8 
billion in badly needed revenue. 

Tax reform—notably the closing of 
loopholes that favor the rich—has 
long been a cherished goal of the 
American labor movement. The 
Reuss-Corman bill or similar legisla- 
tion is sure to have labor support in 
a congressional session that will be 
faced with plugging the deficit gap in 
the Nixon budget. 


@ Four Wins 


Teamster Local 789 of Fairmont, 
W. Va., has won four representation 
elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board in recent 
weeks, according to Richard A. 
Boyles, secretary-treasurer. 

The wins increased the membership 
by 150 and were at: Carmet Co., 
Storck Baking, Swanson Plating and 
Henry W. Bassell Co. Boyles credited 
Paul R. Butcher, Local 789 trustee, 
with being instrumental in the Swan- 
son and Bassell wins. 


Joseph Adamczk, a member of Team- 
ster Local 726 in Chicago, Ill., retired 
recently from the Chicago Park District 
with the distinction of being the only 
chauffeur in the district having 35 
years on the job without being in- 
volved in an accident. 


@® Injury Rate 


The rate of work injuries in manu- 
facturing industries increased during 
1970, according to a preliminary sur- 
vey by the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The  injury-frequency rate—the 
number of disabling injuries per mil- 
lion employee-hours worked—went up 
from 14.8 in 1969 to 15.2 in 1970. 
It was the highest rate since 1951’s 
mark of .15.5. 


Vets To Get 
$286 Million 
In Dividends 


More than four million veterans 
will receive a record $286 million 
in dividend checks on World War 
I and World War II life insurance 
policies during the first six months 
of this year. 

The Veterans Administration 
said that while the insurance divi- 
dends are ordinarily paid on the 
anniversary dates of individual 
policies, this year the payment will 
be accelerated so that all divi- 
dends will be paid in the first six 
months of 1972. 

Most of the dividends will go to 
3.9 million holders of World War 
II National Service Life Insurance 
(NSLI) policies. The total of $265 
million will average out at $68 per 
vet. 
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From Local 783 


Kentucky Business Agent 
Elected Speaker of House 


Norbert L. Blume, a member of 
Teamster Local 783 in Louisville, Ky., 
for 22 years, recently was elected 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in Kentucky. 

Blume began his fifth term in the 
Kentucky state legislature last month. 
His election as House speaker was 
unanimous. The state assembly meets 
for 60 days every other year, so his 
legislative duties do not interfere too 
much with his work as a Teamster offi- 
cial. 

Blume is president of the local un- 
ion and is a business agent. 

Blume started out in the trade union 
movement as a member of the Metal 
Polishers and Buffers, eventually be- 
coming president of his local shortly 
after World War II. 

He became assistant director for re- 
search and education of the old Ken- 
tucky Federation of Labor in 1950. A 
year later, he moved to Teamster Lo- 
cal 783. 

In 1963, Blume decided to run for 
state representative from the 43rd 
House district in western Louisville 
and won the seat. He was named the 
“outstanding freshman representative” 
by capitol newspapermen at the end 
of that session. 

Blume has handily won reelection in 
the succeeding years but twice was de- 


Buy, Park, Move 


Norbert L. Blume 


feated in races for a congressional 
seat. 

Blume, only 49 years old, unfortu- 
nately was not present when the vote 
was taken in which he was elected 
House speaker, having suffered a se- 
vere eye injury while chopping wood. 
A chip struck his left eye, causing in- 
ternal bleeding and impaired vision. 


Congressman Says Americans 


Spend $11,000 to Operate Car 


A New York congressman says the 
average American spends $11,000 to 
operate an auto with the figure includ- 
ing the expense of buying an eco- 
nomical car, parking it and keeping it 
moving. 

The $11,000 mark was arrived at 
by Rep. Seymour Halpern (R-N.Y.) as 
part of a study to support legislation 
he introduced to license auto me- 
chanics. 

Halpern said his study revealed that 
among the costs a car owner will pay 
during the average lifetime of an auto 
are $2,037 for gasoline, tires and oil, 
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and $1,805 for parking and tolls. He 
said his estimates were supported by 
statistics compiled by the Federal 
Highway Administration. 

Other auto operation costs, accord- 
ing to Halpern, include: Insurance 
$1,416; maintenance and_ repairs 
$1,763; taxes $1,188, and the original 
cost of the vehicle $2,806. 

Car insurance, Halpern estimated, 
costs about 20 cents a gallon and auto 
taxes are close behind at 17 cents a 
gallon. He estimated that car repairs 
amount to an additional 25 cents for 
every gallon of gasoline consumed. 


Unemployment 
Insurance 


Broadened 


Up to 13 additional weeks of un- 
employment insurance benefits are 
now available to insured, employed 
workers under provisions of the Em- 
ployment Security Amendments of 
1970. 

The provisions became effective in 
all states except Kentucky as of Janu- 
ary Ist. (The Kentucky legislature has 
not met in regular session since the 
197() amendments were enacted by 
Congress.) 

The extended benefits will remain 
in effect until the insured unemploy- 
ment rate has dropped below 4.5 per 
cent for three consecutive months. It 
is estimated that $74 million in bene- 
fits will be paid each month that the 
provision remains in effect. 


Five Million Added 

Also, the new law extends unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to nearly 
five million additional jobs, bringing 
the total covered by federal and state 
law to more than 63 million. 

Newly covered are 2.1 million jobs 
in non-profit organizations that em- 
ploy four or more workers; 1.1 mil- 
lion jobs in small firms; nearly 1 
million jobs in state hospitals and 
colleges, and the rest are made up of 
sales jobs, agricultural processing and 
Americans at work overseas. 


Premiums 
Going Up 
For Medicare 


A 3.5 percent increase in the 
Medicare premiums paid by an 
estimated 20 million elderly peo- 
ple will go into effect next July 1, 
according to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Elliot Richardson, HEW Secre- 
tary, said the rate paid by persons 
65 years and older to cover the 
medical insurance part of Medi- 
care would rise to $5.80 a month. 
The sum is now $5.60 a month. 

Social Security Administration 
experts said recently the Medicare 
rate would have to rise because of 
increases in physician fees and 
greater use of the program. 

The medical insurance plan 
supplements the basic hospital in- 
surance under Medicare by help- 
ing to pay doctor bills and a vari- 
ety of other medical expenses in 
and out of the hospital. 
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Census Facts 


Gap Widening Between 
Rich and Poor in U.S. 


A recent study of Census Bureau 
statistics reveals that the gap between 
tich and poor in the United States 
has widened substantially in recent 
years, 

It was found that: 

—The lowest fifth of American 
families gets only about 3.2 per 
cent of the national income. 

—The highest fifth of American 
families gets 45.8 per cent of the 
national income. 

The conclusions were reached in 
an analysis of census findings by an 
economic team from the Brookings 
Institution. Leader of the team was 
Joseph A. Pechman, president of the 
American Finance Association. 

Besides the gap in income, the 
disparity also involves the related 
problem of the burden of taxation in 
a manner described by Pechman as 
“startling.” 

The new analysis of American 
family incomes and the federal taxes 


Labor Law 
Guide 
Published 


The Department of Labor has 
announced publication of a loose- 
leaf guide to labor laws admin- 
istered by the Employment Stand- 
ards Administration. 

The publication, “Federal Labor 
Laws,” contains laws, pertinent 
regulations and interpretive bul- 
letins concerning the following 
items: 

Fair Labor Standards Act; Fed- 
eral Wage Garnishment Law; Age 
Discrimination in Employment 
Act; Service Contracts Act; 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act; Davis-Bacon Act; Contract 
Work Hours and Safety Standards 
Act. 

Two-year subscriptions at $12 
are available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office with sub- 
scribers receiving amended pages 
as changes occur during the 2-year 
period. 

Checks or money orders should 
be made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 20402. 
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is based on ordinary income reported 
for income tax purposes and com- 
putations of various types of income 
that is either under-reported or not 
reported at all. 

Following is the share of money 
income received by each fifth of 
American families after adjustment: 


Families Income Income 
Ranked Range Percent 
Top 1% over $33,330 6.8 
Top 5% over $17,840 19.1 
Highest 5th over $10,980 45.8 
Fourth 5th to $12,260 23.9 
Middle 5th to $ 8,620 17.0 
Second 5th to $ 5,890 10.5 
Lowest 5th $ 3,070 3.2 


The table shows that the 20 per 
cent of the families at the top of the 
scale get a slice of income pie ap- 
proximately 15 times bigger than the 
slum and rural poverty families at 
the bottom. 

The one per cent of American 
families at the top receive twice the 
income of all 20 per cent at the 
bottom. 

It is estimated by the Census Bureau 
that there are about 61 million families 
and unattached individuals. In the 
current Pechman study, the so-called 
“money income” used (excluding capi- 
tal gains) was $525 billion in 1966. 

Discrepancy of income between 
rich and poor families is nothing new 
in the United States, but the growth 
of the discrepancy is the significant 
fact spotlighted in the current study. 

Between upper and lower fifths of 
income strata, the gap is now esti- 
mated at 42.6 per cent compared 
with the latest previous estimate of 
38.6 per cent. The 4 per cent of 
$525 billion represents a shift of $21 
billion from the lower end of the 
scale to the upper end. 

The discrepancy is further com- 
pounded by a tax base riddled with 
numerous special provisions which 
greatly modify the high rates theoret- 
ically imposed on large incomes. 

Pechman found that while federal 
rates reach 70 per cent and maximum 
state rates 20 per cent, “nobody pays 


these rates on their entire incomes.” 
The actual effective federal individual 
income-tax rates on the total income 
reported on tax returns are under 34 
per cent. 

Even in the top income group, Pech- 
man found that the federal income 
tax mever exceeded 21 per cent and 
for most income classes the tax was 
almost a pittance, being less than 10 
per cent of all income below $25,000 
and reaching 20 per cent only after 
$100,000. 

Pechman’s survey found that wage 
and salaried workers pay more tax 
than those living on interest and divi- 
dends, and corporate income taxes 
are more progressive than individual 
income taxes. 


Firms Plan 
To Increase 
Outlays in ‘72 


Big business plans to increase in- 
vestment in plants and equipment by 
9.1 per cent this year over 1971’s 
outlay, according to the Commerce 
Department and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

The projection, if correct, would 
mean an increase much greater than 
the 2 per cent outlay gain in 1971 
over the 1970 figure. 


On N.L.R.B. 


John A. Penello, formerly a Baltimore, 
Md., regional director for the National 
Labor Relations Board, has been named 
to the 5-member Board by President 
Nixon. 
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Forcing Compliance 


Report Price Violations 


To IRS Regional Offices 


Consumers who find themselves the 
victim of unwarranted price increases 
and feel they can prove their case are 
encouraged to report violations to 
area offices maintained by the Internal 
Revenue Service which is responsible 
for price compliance. 

Following are the names of the 
local stabilization officials of the IRS 
assigned to handle the price compli- 
ance program in the various areas: 


CENTRAL REGION—HQ Cincinnati 
Edgar Hughson, Assistant Regional 


Commissioner 


Cincinnati—Harvey S. Wagoner 
Cleveland—Dale Kauffmann 
Detroit—William Lefbom 
Indianapolis—Vernon Dawson 
Louisville—Jarrel Watkins 
Parkersburg—Granlee Brown 


NORTH-ATLANTIC REGION— 
HQ New York 


Raymond Maller, Asst. Reg. Com’s 


Augusta—-Thomas Libby 
Albany—John Ryan 
Boston—Humphrey Sullivan 
Brooklyn—Stanley Goldstein 
Buffalo—Raymond Klimbal 
Burlington—Daniel George 
Hartford—Anthony Crafa 
Manhattan—Eugene McConnell 
Portsmouth—Herbert Keough 
Providence—Felix Tolisano 


MID-ATLANTIC REGION— 
HQ Philadelphia 

Ed Manning, Asst. Reg. Com’r 
Baltimore—Gordon Stone 
Newark—Thomas Douress 
Philadelphia—John Jennings 
Pittsburgh—William Huey 
Richmond—Robert Nelson 
Wilmington—Leon Mintz 


MIDWEST REGION—HQ Chicago 
Charles Miriani, Ass’t. Reg. Com’r 

Aberdeen—Walter Placzankis, Jr. 

Chicago—Conrad Clapper 

Des Moines—Strother Scott 

Fargo—Reuben Enger 

Milwaukee-——Michael Murphy 

Omaha—John Sprague 

St. Louis—Ralph Albrecht 

St. Paul—J. J. Stone 

Springfield—Walter Putnik 
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SOUTHEAST REGION—HQ Atlanta 
Harold Bindseil, Asst. Reg. Com’r 
Atlanta—Harold McGuffin 
Jacksonville—Ira Loeb 
Birmingham—Frank Magill 
Jackson—John Henderson 
Nashville—Phil Sullivan 
Greensboro—Bob LeBob 
Columbia—John Epting 


SOUTHWEST REGION—HQ Dailas 
Alfred Kay, Asst. Reg. Com’r 
Austin—Jim Hundly 
Dallas—Jim Bandy 
Denver—Howard Longly 
Wichita—Art Yelenik 
Cheyenne—Al Siebert 
Little Rock—Bill Estes 
Oklahoma City—Rex Lollar 
New Orleans—Dave Moore 
Albuquerque—John Ronquillo 


WESTERN REGION—HQ San Francisco 


Joseph Davis, Asst. Reg. Com’r 
Anchorage—Charles McVay 
Boise—Gerald Peterson 
Helena—Pete Medina 
Honolulu—Reginald Jones 
Los Angeles—John Ader 
Phoenix—-S. N. Berger 
Portland—Wm., Friede 
Reno—James Kayle 
Salt Lake City—Clarence Walk 
San Francisco—Herb Futrell 
Seattle-—Melvin Joseph 


This group of football youngsters sponsored by Teamster Local 14 in Las Vegas, 


Another 
Anti-Labor 


Publication 


A new monthly magazine being 
published in Washington, D.C., 
Capitalist Reporter, quickly re- 
vealed its anti-labor policy. 

An advertisement in the first 
issue advised companies’ with 
“labor troubles” on where they 
could rent “strike-breakers com- 
plete with picket-hating doberman 
pinschers, 280-pound prison ex- 
guards, and sabotage-secure 
trucks.” 


Anti-Union 


Sentiments 
Orn Increase 


Anti-union sentiments are being ex- 
pressed more and more at the aca- 
demic level in the United States as 
illustrated by two recent examples. 

In the one instance, a special analy- 
sis of the Davis-Bacon Act was pub- 
lished recently by a University of 
Chicago professor who concluded that 
unionized construction workers are 
probably the only beneficiaries of the 
law, and advocated repeal of the pre- 
vailing wage requirements “at both the 
federal and state level.” 

Another example was the announce- 
ment recently of a new book advocat- 
ing a curtailment of bargaining rights 
now enjoyed by public employees. 
Written by two Yale University pro- 
fessors, the book was introduced at 
a Brookings Institution news confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C. 


Teamster Champs 


Nev., won the Southern Nevada Pee Wee football championship and in the 
“Hacienda Bowl,’”’ defeated a Southern California team, 7 to 0. Among the team’s 
coaches were: Jim Wilkerson, Local 14 business agent and head coach; Delmar 
E. Seleska, Local 14 secretary-treasurer, and Gary Mauger, Local 14 trustee. 
Other coaches were Tex Creswell and Jay Frazier. 
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Voters’ Choice 
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Senate, Governor Seats 
Up for Election in Fall 


Seats currently held by 33 USS. 
Senators and 19 state governors will 
be up for grabs in the general elec- 
tion next November. 

Add to them the 435 seats in the 
U.S. House of Representatives and 
voters will have nearly 500 offices 
of elective importance to cast ballots 
on in the fall. 

Senate races are expected to pro- 
vide a real test of strength for both 
the Democrats and Republicans be- 
cause this year only 14 Democratic 
seats will be up for consideration 
while 19 Republican jobs are open. 
The split now favors the Democrats, 
57-43, in the Senate. 

Both of the major parties are losing 
a Senator by retirement. The Dems 
are losing Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico, while Len B. Jordan of 
Idaho is the retiring Republican solon. 

Eleven governorships now held by 
Democrats will be up for election com- 
pared with 8 Republican chairs. 

Following is the complete list of 
term expirations in 1972. 


SENATORS 


Democrats: Anderson of New 
Mexico; James Eastland of Mississippi; 
Allen Ellender of Louisiana; Fred 
Harris of Oklahoma; Everett Jordan 
of North Carolina; John McClellan of 
Arkansas; Thomas McIntyre of New 
Hampshire; Lee Metcalf of Montana; 
Walter Mondale of Minnesota; Clai- 
borne Pell of Rhode Island; Jennings 
Randolph of West Virginia; Richard 
Russell of Georgia; John Sparkman 
of Alabama; William Spong of Vir- 
ginia. 


of New Jersey; Carl Curtis of Ne- 
braska; John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky; Robert Griffin of Michigan; 
Clifford Hansen of Wyoming; Mark 
Hatfield of Oregon; Lee Jordan of 
Idaho; Jack Miller of Iowa; Karl 
Mundt of South Dakota; James Pear- 
son of Kansas; Charles Percy of 
Illinois; Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine; Theodore Stevens of Alaska; 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina; 
John Tower of Texas. 


GOVERNORS 


Democrats: Dale Bumpers of Ar- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Death Takes 
Ohio DRIVE 
Executive 


James O. Simpkins, executive 
director of Ohio DRIVE, died late 
in January after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

Simpkins had served as state 
director of the Teamster Ohio leg- 
islative organization for the past 
six years and prior to that served 
as a field representative for the 
national DRIVE with offices in 
Washington, D.C. 

A native of North Carolina, the 
49-year-old Simpkins once served 
as a state senator there. A member 
of Teamster Local 436 in Cleve- 
land, O., he was also a board 
member of the Ohio Teamsters 
Credit Union. 


Teamster representatives are shown with California Gov. Ronald Reagan shortly 
after the governor signed into law major social insurance bills supported by the 
Teamsters in that state. With the governor are IBT Vice President George E. 
Mock (right) of Sacramento, and Vern Cannon. Mock is secretary of the California 
Teamsters Legislative Council; Cannon is the council's legislative representative. 


Republicans; Gordon Allott of Col- 
orado; Howard Baker of Tennessee; 
Caleb Boggs of Delaware; Edward 
Brooke of Massachusetts; Clifford Case 
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Kentucky 
Voter Wins 
Traffic Case 


A Kentucky woman won dis- 
missal of a $5 traffic ticket re- 
cently because she was thoroughly 
familiar with her voting rights 
under state law. 

Cathy Brandenburg of Lexing- 
ton got the ticket for running a 
stop sign while en route to cast 
her vote. She won her case by 
citing the Kentucky constitution 
which declares: 

“Voters, in all cases except 
treason, felony, breach or surety 
of the peace or violation of the 
election laws, shall be privileged 
from arrest during their atten- 
dance at elections and while they 
are going to and returning there- 
from.” 


Griffin Says 
L-G Act Needs 
‘Reevaluation’ 


Sen. Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.), 
one of the creators of the restrictive 
Landrum-Griffin Act, says 12 years’ 
experience under the law has shown 
the need for a “full-scale study and 
reevaluation of our entire system of 
labor-management relations.” 

Griffin complained that the law has 
not proved, in his view, as effective 
in assuring workers’ rights as he had 
hoped. 

Writing in the “Georgia Law Re- 
view,” the Michigan Senator added 
that it might be wise for Congress to 
provide that unions be considered 
“quasi-governmental institutions” so 
as to insure due process and equal 
protection of all members in union 
affairs. 


Voter’s Choice... 

(Continued from page 25) 
kansas; Robert Docking of Kansas; 
Warren Hearnes of Missouri; Forrest 
Anderson of Montana; Bruce King of 
New Mexico; Robert Scott of North 
Carolina; William Guy of North Da- 
kota; Richard Kneip of South Da- 
kota; Preston Smith of Texas; Calvin 
Rampton of Utah. 

Republicans: Russell Peterson of 
Delaware; Richard Ogilvie of Illinois; 
Edgar Whitcomb of Indiana; Robert 
Ray of Iowa; Walter Peterson of New 
Hampshire; Deane Davis of Vermont; 
Daniel Evans of Washington; Arch 
Moore of West Virginia. 
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Census Profile 


Young Voters Comprise 
19% of the Electorate 


A big question for candidates and 
political parties that grows larger 
every day is: What will the new young 
voters do at the ballot box? 

The Census Bureau has prepared a 
profile on the typical new voter of 
which there are about 25 million be- 
tween the age of 18 and 24. 

They make up 19 per cent of the 
potential electorate, a figure that could 
swing any election. Of the total, 63 
per cent of the men and 47 per cent 
of the women are in the labor force. 

The most recent information shows 
that 87 per cent of the young voters 
are white, 12 per cent are black, and 
the remainder are of other races. 
Slightly more than half are women. 

Most of the young voters are single. 

For men, 61 per cent live with their 
parents or other relatives, and 29 per 
cent head their own families, Among 
women, 42 per cent are wives of 
family heads and 45 per cent live with 
their parents or other relatives. 

As for educational attainment, 70 
per cent of the 18-to-24-year-olds are 
not enrolled in school—including 53 
per cent who have high school 
diplomas and 17 per cent who have 
not finished high school. Of the 30 
per cent enrolled in school, 26 per 
cent attend college. 

Sixty-six per cent of 18-to-24 year- 
olds live in metropolitan areas—30 
per cent in central cities, about 35 
per cent in suburbs, and a similar 
proportion in non-metropolitan areas. 
However, this age group is quite 
mobile. Between March, 1969 and 
March 1970, 36 per cent has changed 
addresses, including 14 per cent who 
migrated to a different county and 
seven per cent to another state. 

How many of these new voters will 
take part in the 1972 elections is, of 
course, unknown. 

In the 1968 Presidential election, 
only 33 per cent of those 18-to-20 
who lived in states where they were 
eligible said they voted. In all states, 
51 per cent of the 21-to-24-year-olds 
said they voted, compared to 70 per 
cent of those 25 and older. 

Even with the large number of new 
young voters the median age of the 
electorate in November, 1972, will be 
43 years, 


The following chart shows how 
many young people will be newly 
eligible to vote in each state in 
this year’s general election—and 
how many are expected to turn 
out at the polls: 

Eligible Likely 
New New 
Voters Voters 


440,000 184,800 
29,000 12,180 
Arizona 232,000 97,440 
Arkansas 230,000 96,600 
California: 2,580,000 1,083,600 
Colorado 319,000 133,980 
Connecticut 343,000 144,060 
Delaware 68,000 28,560 
Florida 773,000 324,660 
Georgia 354,000 148,680 
Hawaii 91,000 38,220 
Idaho 90,000 37,800 
Illinois 1,321,000 554,820 
Indiana 662,000 278,040 
Iowa 347,000 145,740 
Kansas 304,000 127,680 
Kentucky 254,000 106,680 
Louisiana 497,000 208,740 
Maine 122,000 51,240 
Maryland 478,000 200,760 
Mass. 725,000 304,500 
Michigan 1,127,000 473,340 
Minnesota 478,000 200,760 
Mississippi 297,000 124,740 
Missouri 569,000 238,980 
Montana 84,000 35,280 
Nebraska 191,000 80,220 
Nevada 54,000 22,680 
New Hamp. 95,000 39,900 
New Jersey 769,000 322,980 
New Mexico 129,000 54,180 
New York 2,101,000 882,420 
North Car. 750,000 315,000 
North Dak. 83,000 34,860 
Ohio 1,313,000 551,460 
Oklahoma 325,000 136,500 
Oregon 259,000 108,780 
Penn. 1,371,000 575,820 
Rhode Is. 135,000 56,700 
South Car. 391,000 164,220 
South Dak. 88,000 36,960 
Tennessee 511,000 214,620 
Texas 1,490,000 625,800 
Utah 154,000 64,680 
Vermont 64,000 26,880 
Virginia 645,000 270,900 
Washington 460,000 193,200 
West Vir. 217,000 91,140 
Wisconsin 565,000 237,300 
Wyoming 40,000 16,800 
D.C. 111,000 46,620 
Total 25,125,000 10,552,500 


Alabama 
Alaska 
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Voter Deadlines 


Primary, Registration Dates 
For '72 Political Calender 


Deadlines for voter registration to 
be eligible to cast ballots in the pri- 
mary and general elections vary from 
state to state this year as in the past. 

Most of the primary deadlines fall 
due in April and August, while the 
largest number of general election 
registration deadlines occur during 
October. 

Following is a state-by-state listing 
of deadlines with the primary regis- 
tration date listed first and the general 
election registration date listed second: 

Alabama—April 18 and October 24 
in Jefferson County; April 21 and 
October 27 elsewhere. 

Alaska—August 8 and October 24. 

Arizona—July 12 and September 
18. 

Arkansas—June 20 and October 17. 

California—April 13 and September 
14. 

Colorado—August 11 and October 
6. 

Connecticut—Primary varies, Octo- 
ber 14 for general election. 

Delaware—August 19 and October 
21. 

District of Columbia—April 1 and 
October 7. 

Florida—August 12 and October 7. 

Georgia—June 16 and September 
18. 

Hawaii—August 23 and October 
12% 

Idaho—August 5 and November 4. 

Illinois—February 21 and October 


April 3 and October 9. 
Iowa—May 27 and October 28. 
Kansas—July 11 and October 17. 
Kentucky—March 29 and Septem- 

ber 11. 

Louisiana—July 19 and October 7. 
Maine—Varies by towns and cities. 

Maryland—April 17 and October 

10. 

Massachusetts—August 19 and Oc- 

tober 7. 

Michigan—July 7 and October 6. 

Minnesota—August 22 and October 

17. 

Mississippi—May 6 and July 7. 

Missouri—July 11 and October 10. 

Montana—April 27 and October 9. 

Nebraska—April 28 and October 


Indiana 


PaTh 


Nevada—August 5 and October 7. 
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New Hampshire—Variable dates in 
September for primaries and October 
and November for general election. 

New Jersey—April 27 and Septem- 
ber 28. 

New Mexico—April 25 and Septem- 
ber 26. 

New York—Varies by location. 

North Carolina—April 7 and Octo- 
ber: 

North Dakota—Registration not re- 
quired. 

Ohio—March 22 and September 
21, 

Oklahoma—August 11 and October 
Zils 

Oregon—April 22 and October 7. 

Pennsylvania—March 6 and Sep- 
tember 18. 

Rhode Island—July 14 and Sep- 
tember 8. 

South Carolina—May 13 and Octo- 
ber 7. 

South Dakota—May 22 and Octo- 
ber 23. 

Tennessee—July 3 and October 7. 

Texas—April 5 and October 7. 

Utah—September 2 and October 
28. 

Vermont—September 9 and No- 
vember 4. 


Virginia—May 13 and October 7. 

Washington—August 19 and Octo- 
ber 7. 

West Virginia—April 8 and Octo- 
ber 7. 

Wisconsin—August 23 and October 
18 in Milwaukee; August 30 and Oc- 
tober 25 in other areas. 

Wyoming—August 7 and October 
23% 


BBB Faiis 


Consumers 


Says Solon 


Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal (D-N.Y.), 
a leading advocate of consumer legis- 
lation, said recently that service pro- 
vided by the nation’s Better Business 
Bureaus are of little value to the buy- 
ing public. 

The congressman drew his conclu- 
sion from a study he sponsored last 
summer after failing to persuade the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee to make such a survey. 

The nub of Rep. Rosenthal’s com- 
plaint was that the BBB operation is 
caught “in an almost insurmountable 
conflict of interest” because the vari- 
ous bureaus are made up of the very 
merchants they are supposed to 
police. 

The major conclusion of the study 
was: “The quality of information on 
firms communicated by BBB to con- 
sumers is extremely poor.” 


For Municipal Employees 


Compulsory Arbitration Bill 
Signed by New York Mayor 


New York City Mayor John Lind- 
say recently signed into law a bill 
passed by the city council requiring 
compulsory arbitration of deadlocked 
disputes involving municipal workers. 

Most of organized labor in New 
York City was opposed to the meas- 
ure which provides for appointment 
of a panel by the city’s Office of Col- 
lective Bargaining to settle disputes. 

The complaint was that the new 
law would completely politicize the 
collective bargaining process for pub- 
lic workers. Furthermore, it would not 
end strikes or guarantee any kind of 
labor peace. 

Until now, only Vallejo, Calif., and 
Eugene, Ore., had passed city laws 
requiring binding arbitration of munic- 


ipal labor disputes. 

New York City Council members 
passed the proposal by a vote of 34 
to 3. Affected are an estimated 300,000 
municipal workers. 

Under the new law, when New 
York City and union negotiators can- 
not agree, the appointed panel will 
then consider the dispute and _ its 
recommendation—if approved by a 
majority of the Office of Collective 
Bargaining members—would be bind- 
ing on both sides. However, the set- 
tlement could be subject to court 
challenge. 

The law will not apply to contracts 
currently under negotiation, nor to 
Transits Authority employees or to 
teachers in the New York City schools. 
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@ BOOKS AND CANDIDATES 


Book publishers are scurrying about as they prepare to take advantage of the 1972 general 
election. Three books already are in the works on President Nixon, two each on Edmund 
Muskie and George Wallace, and one each on Edward Kennedy, Henry Jackson, William 
Proxmire, George McGovern and Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. A post-election book is planned on 
Hubert H. Humphrey. 


® DEMOCRATS WORRIED 


King-makers within the Democratic Party reportedly are worried that the large number of 
presidential aspirants will cut each other up so much that chances of defeating President 
Nixon in the general election will decrease accordingly. A big problem remaining for the 
Democrats is financing. Some debts are still unpaid from the 1968 election campaign. 


© ‘NATIONAL SALES TAX’ 


Critics of the proposed so-called ‘‘value-added tax’’ pending in Congress claim it is directed 
at the consumers to the extent that it might be called more properly a ‘‘national sales tax.’’ It 
is estimated that a 3 per cent ‘‘value-added tax’’ would cost the average American family 
$200 a year. 


@ COMEBACK TRY 


Ralph Yarborough of Texas announced he would seek the Democratic nomination for the U.S. 
Senate, trying for a comeback in the office he lost in the 1970 election. Yarborough, 68, 
decided against running for governor, an office he sought unsuccessfully in 1952, 1954 and 
1956. 


© ELECTION MACHINES 


Manufacturers of election machines reportedly are on their way to big gains in business this 
election year. Some aiready have a record back og of orders. This is in spite of the fact that 
some cities are trying to save money and are not purchasing new machines, and that no one 
really knows how much of the new young vote will turn out. 


@ CONGRESSIONAL CONVERSATION 

While Congress was in adjournment, union printers at the Government Printing Office in 
Washington, D.C., did some adding and found that the 100-member Senate talked nearly 
twice as much—1,157 hours—as did the 435-member House of Representatives last year. 


@ LAW AND ORDER MONEY 

Vice President Spiro Agnew and Attorney General John Mitchell recently announced a $160 
million program in which eight major cities will receive $20 million each to add heft to their 
“law and order’ campaigns. The High Impact Anti-Crime Program money is aimed specifically 
at street crime and burglary. 


@ HIGHER TAXES? 

There is a growing belief among government financial experts that there will be a need for 
higher taxes eventually. Reason for the view was the failure of the Gross National Product 
to measure up to expectations in the second and third quarters of 1971. 


@ CONGRESS RETURNS 

Majority leaders in both the House and Senate pledged, when Congress convened at mid- 
January, to concentrate on legislation this session and try to keep politicking out of its 
deliberations. 
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@ Seat Belt Requirements 


New improved seat belt systems must be installed 
in all passenger cars manufactured in the United 
States as of Jan. 1, 1972, according to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

As required by the Federal Motor Vehicle Safety 
Standard No. 208, the new seat belt systems must 
have automatic locking or emergency-locking retrac- 
tors for lap belts in both front and rear outside seat- 
ing positions. All lap and shoulder belt combinations 
must have a 3-point design in which the shoulder 
belt attaches to the lap belt and releases when the 
lap belt is released. 

In addition, there must be a belt warning system 
that reminds the driver and his front seat passenger 
if they have neglected to buckle their lap belts. The 
warning must consist of an audible buzzer and a 
flashing light as soon as the driver switches on the 
ignition and places the gear shift in a forward drive 
position. 


@ Patent Medicine Study 


The Food and Drug Administration announced it 
will give an over-all review of the safety and potency 
of the more than 100,000 non-prescription drugs on 
the market. 

The survey is expected to take three years. A 
sampling revealed that only about 25 per cent were 
effective. 


@ Banishing Billboards 


Removal of billboards along the nation’s highways 
is expected to get underway in earnest this year as 
states attempt to conform with the federal highway 
beautification program. 

The main problem for the states is how to decide 
which signs to take down and how to compensate 
sign owners for their losses. 

New Hampshire and Washington already have re- 
moved more than 1,000 signs and billboards under 
their own state laws. The pace is slower elsewhere. 
Idaho, for example, has taken down only eight signs. 


@ Arthritis Causes Losses 


Rheumatoid arthritis ranks second only to heart 
disease in causing loss of time from work, according 
to a researcher at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Sidney Cobb notes that rheumatoid arthritis 
is only occasionally disabling, but is prevalent 
enough to prevent a lot of workers from performing 
their jobs. 

It is estimated that roughly half the people af- 
flicted with rheumatoid arthritis have never gone to 
a doctor to receive treatment. 
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@ Defense Employment 


Employment related to defense spending fell from 
a peak of 7.8 million in 1968 to about 6.1 million 
last year, according to the Labor Department. 

The largest decrease in military spending and em- 
ployment was in aircraft and parts where jobs 
dropped some 180,000 to 346,000 for the period. 
Nearly 100,000 of the decrease occurred in 1971. 

The Labor Department noted that the initial mili- 
tary budget for 1972 offers little prospect for in- 
creases in defense-related employment. 


@ Unit Labor Costs 


Unit labor costs of manufacturers dropped three- 
tenths of one per cent last November to 117.9 per 
cent of the 1967 average, according to the Labor 
Department. 

The decrease followed a one-tenth of one per cent 
increase in October. 

It was noted that the November drop in unit labor 
costs came at the end of the wage-price “freeze” and 
during the transition to Phase II of the Administra- 
tion’s economic stabilization program. 


@ Time Clocks Fade 


Many large manufacturing companies are begin- 
ning to do away with the time clock, but some firms 
insist they couldn’t get along without them. 

One of the largest firms to boot the time clock 
is Motorola. Spokesmen for that company say re- 
moval of the clocks “blurred” the distinctions be- 
tween blue and white collar workers and served to 
emphasize “we all have the same goals.” 

General Electric rewards employees at one plant 
in the midwest for their excellent attendance—not 
through the paycheck but by excusing them from 
having to punch in and out on a time clock. 


@ Railroad Research 


Construction of the world’s most modern railroad 
research facility is scheduled to get underway this 
spring at the Department of Transportation’s. High 
Speed Ground Test Center near Pueblo, Colo. 

The facility will house railroad wheel-rail dynam- 
ics simulating equipment to test the performance of 
steel wheels under normal and abnormal conditions, 
including accident-causing track displacement under 
moving loads. 

Design of the “Dynamics Laboratory,” as it will 
be known, alone cost $42 shy of a million bucks. 
The lab’s simulator will accommodate vehicles for 
test purposes of up to 180 feet long and at test 
speeds of up to 300 miles per hour. 
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@ Winter Wheat 


The 1972 winter wheat crop is expected to hit a 
record of nearly 1.3 billion bushels, according to the 
Agriculture Department. 

If the forecast comes true, the crop will amount 
to an 11 per cent increase over the 1971 production. 

Based on early December field conditions, the esti- 
mate called for an average yield of 30.6 bushels of 
wheat an acre seeded last fall for harvest early this 
year. 

There were an estimated 42.2 million acres planted 
last fall compared with 38.7 for the 1971 harvest. 
The previous high winter wheat crop was 1.2 billion 
bushels in 1968. 


@ Truck Imports 


Imports of foreign-made trucks are cutting into 
the production of Detroit manufacturers with for- 
eign truck makers grabbing more than five per cent 
of the market in 1971. 

Japanese producers took most of the action, 
mainly with small cheap pickup trucks. 

American manufacturers are retaliating by lining 
up their own “captive” imports to sell in the United 
States—all made by different companies in Japan. 


@ Shoplifting Increases 


The practice of shoplifting, long a headache for 
metropolitan retail stores, is now shifting to the 
suburbs. 

Merchants in Washington, D.C., for example, 
estimate that half of the nearly $200 million in mer- 
chandise pilfered from counters was taken from 
branch stores in suburban Virginia and Maryland. 
Similar experiences have been reported in other 
major cities. 

Spokesmen for the National Retail Merchants 
Association say that shoplifting is helping to increase 
shortages of goods at the rate of about 20 per cent 
a year. 

Most thefts are by bored housewives, drug addicts, 
teenagers, and groups of professional thieves. 


@ Airline Profits in '72 


The chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
predicted recently that the nation’s major airlines 
will make a before-tax profit of perhaps $350 million 
this year. 

Secor D. Browne said the final net profit may be 
around $200 million. He added that the airlines— 
which suffered a slump in 1970—‘have essentially 
turned the corner in their financial predicament.” 

Part of the reason for the rosy forecast is that 12 
airlines that lost money in 1970 will get a $24 mil- 
lion refund of outlays for development of the now- 
defunct super sonic transport. 


@ Home Plumbing 


Only seven per cent of American households lack 
bathrooms complete with modern plumbing, accord- 
ing to the 1970 census. 

The figure compared with nearly a third of Ameri- 
can homes lacking modern facilities in 1950, For 


purposes of counting, the Census Bureau describes a 
modern bathroom as one with a bathtub or shower, 
hot running water and a flush toilet. 

Most of the homes without bathrooms are in the 
rural area, more than 96 per cent. 


@ New Census Survey 


The Census Bureau has begun a new survey to 
gain information needed to bring to date the Con- 
sumer Price Index maintained by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The survey will cover recent changes in consumer 
buying patterns. It will be conducted on a quarterly 
basis over a 2-year period starting with this January- 
March period. 

Census officials say samplings will be made of 
17,000 households in 76 standards metropolitan 
statistical areas and 100 other areas, both urban and 
rural. 

Householders will be asked questions regarding 
home repair and maintenance, furniture and appli- 
ances, auto purchases, travel, insurance, medical 
services, and also rent, work experience and family 
income. i 


® Ominous Trend 


Federal researchers have found that women are 
outliving men in the United States at a tremendous 
rate. Already there are 139 women for every 100 
men over the age of 65. 

By the year 2000, say the researchers, the ratio 
will be 150 women for every 111 men. They forecast 
that the trend will continue as men disappear more 
in the 21st century. 


@ Old Vending Story 


A history buff discovered recently that there’s 
nothing new about slot machines, pointing out that 
they were in use 2,000 years ago in Egypt. 

A coin-operated dispenser of holy water was used 
in Egyptian temples. A coin dropped in a slot raised 
a lever and let water run out. As the water ran out, 
a platform tilted causing the coin to slide off. The 
coin hit another valve that shut off the holy water. 


@ Phony Toothpaste Ads 


The Federal Trade Commission has been taking 
out after the advertising claims of the makers of 
eight leading brands of toothpaste and three denture 
cleaners. 

Eight manufacturers have been ordered by the 
FTC to furnish documentation that their claims of 
“lowest abrasion level,” “fights cavities better,” etc., 
are valid, 


@ Family Cost 


It costs the typical American family between 
$80,000 and $150,000 to raise two childen and put 
them through college, according to a recent federal 
research study. 

The study is one of a series of reports made for 
the Commission on Population Growth and the 
American Future. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Four Way Pallet 


Bi 


A new polyethylene pallet which 
provides for four-way entry by fork 
trucks and two-way use by pallet jack 
trucks is now being offered. 

The pallets feature lighter weight 
than conventional wooden pallets and 
are far more durable, according to the 
manufacturer. 


@ 
Wheel Lubrication 


| 4 

Automatic lubrication for 
bearings as they become overheated 
can be handled by this disposable 
wheel cartridge attached to the oil 
seal. 

The cartridge opens at 225 degrees, 
squirting lubricant into the hub cap. 
Once the cartridge is emptied of lubri- 
cant, an indicator disappears from 
sight to notify the mechanic to replace 
the mechanism. 


wheel 


@ 
Throwaway Tarps 


Dispensers mounted on the side of 
a loading dock can provide quick and 
easy protection wherever needed. The 
mechanisms come in either single or 
double units for protection of rear 
door and floors. Each unit holds up to 
1500 feet of material. 
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Unitized Brakes 


Unitized brake assemblies, featuring 
the advantages of less down time and 
ease of installation, are now being 
marketed throughout the country. 

The new type brake assembly offers 
the trucker a one piece replacement 
for old-style riveted linings on heavy 
duty truck brake shoes. The mechan- 
ism is specifically designed to replace 
the older assemblys for any trucks, 
tractors and trailers using “S” cam 
and anchor type brakes. 

The first models of this revolution- 
ary brake assembly are now rolling 
off the production line after five years 
of successful field testing. Test results 
show that unitized bonding principle 
provides holding power at least twice 
that of bolted or riveted assemblies. 

A unique feature of this type of 
brake assembly is the precision ground 
surface which results in maximum 
lining-to-drum contact and eliminates 
brake squeal and chatter commonly 
caused by poor grinding. 


@ 
Fleet Mirror 


A new two-surfaced fleet mirror is 
being marketed, designed specifically 
for heavy-duty trucks and _ trailers. 
The new design features a precise 
viewing area as well as an adjustable 
wide angle lower section. 


8 
Amplifier 


A twelve-volt battery-operated bunk 
for overcoming home, office and fac- 
tory noise, is offered by a New York 
retail firm. 

The gadget consists of a two-trans- 
istor amplifier powered by a nine volt 
battery. It is sensitive enough for in- 
dividuals with hearing problems, ac- 
cording to the distributor, 


5-Speed Transmission 


A new five-speed automatic trans- 
mission featuring a choice of close 
ratio gearing for over-the-road appli- 
cations or deep ratios for on/off high- 
way operation has been developed by 
the automotive industry’s leading 
transmission designer. 

Specified for use with deisel en- 
gines with horsepower maximums of 
400, the unit is designed specifically 
for trucks, tractor-trailer units and 
other vehicles up to a gross maximum 
weight of 130,000 pounds. 


The first close ratio models are ex- 
pected off of the assembly line some- 
time in April of this year. The deep 
ratio version of the same transmission 
will be ready for delivery at the same 
time. The developers are hopeful that 
the deep ratio models will eliminate 
the need for auxiliary transmissions 
normally required for off-highway 
operation. 

In addition to the obvious advan- 
tages of automatic transmissions, the 
new model is said to feature smoother 
acceleration, easier handling, and 
better vehicle control. 


Fireproof Pallet 


Fireproof pallets, said to resist even 
direct flame, are available. As illus- 
trated in the photo above, direct flame 
dies out once the torch is removed. 

The pallet producer recommends 
the product for use in any area where 
combustibles must be stored or in 
industries where high insurance rates 
are a factor. 


WHAT'S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 


manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 


manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Financial Success 


Modern man is one who drives a mortgaged car 
over a bond financed road on credit card gasoline. 


True 


A teacher gave her class this problem: 

“If there are seven flies on your desk and you kill 
one, how many will remain?” 

“One,” answered her most down-to-earth pupil, 
“the dead one.” 


Woman Driver 


Miss Newdriver to garage man: “They say I have a 
short circuit. Can you please lengthen it while I 
wait?” 


The Good Life? 


Father, trying to point out the advantages of a 
good clean life to his son: “Son, I know a man who 
doesn’t drink, smoke or chase women, and he has 
just celebrated his 100th birthday.” 

Son: “How?” 


Wisdom 


The fellow who thinks he knows it all is especially 
annoying to those of us who do. 


Miracle 


A little old lady was going through customs at 
San Francisco. An inspector asked her what she had 
inside a bottle in her valise. 

“Holy water,” she replied in a thick Irish brogue. 

The inspector uncorked the bottle and took a 
swig. “For Pete’s sake,” he exclaimed. ‘This is Irish 
whiskey.” 

“Saints be praised!” exclaimed the old lady. “It’s 
a miracle!” 


LAUGH LOAD 


Smart Man 


My uncle was a clever human being. He died last 
month, and a few weeks later all of us relatives 
gathered for the reading of his will. “Being of sound 
mind,” my uncle’s lawyer read from the will, “I 
spent every last cent before I died.” 


Positively 


To be positive is to be mistaken at the top of 
one’s voice. 


Sudden Illness 


Employer to clerk: “I thought you were sick 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, sir, I was.” 

“Well, you didn’t look sick to me when I saw 
you at the track” 

“IT didn’t? You should have seen me after the 
sixth race.” ; 


The Winds of Change 


“Now it all comes back to me,” said the skunk 
when the wind changed. 


Definitions 


Hunch—What you call an idea when you're 
afraid it’s wrong. 

Ideal husband—A man who checks his pockets 
when he passes a mailbox. 


Stretching the Truth 


Mother to a small son: “I don’t care if our base- 
ment wall is cracking. Stop telling everyone you 
come from a broken home.” 


Touché 


The line at the supermarket was long when an 
agressive-looking woman barged ahead of the first 
shopping cart. “You don’t mind my going first, do 
you, dear? I’m in a rush, and this is all I need,” 
she announced complacently, holding aloft a can of 
dog food. 

“Go ahead,” said the woman she displaced, “if 
youre in such a hurry to eat.” 


Chef's Delight 


Cannibal cook: Shall I boil the missionary, Chief? 
Chief: Don’t be silly. That’s not a missionary, 
that’s a friar. 
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Cost of Living Continues Upward 
We tes Jolted With eee Cuts 


he great educational 


place before World 
War I has been suf- 
fering a great reversal in the 
past few years as employers are 
beginning to abandon the prin- 
ciple of a “living wage” in 
favor of exploitation. 

The formal recognition of 
this principle, which was 
adopted by the Government 
during the War, presented a 
strong precedent and gave 


those of us in the Labor Move- | } 
ment a great deal of hope for | § 


the future. Today however, it 
appears as if the disorganiza- 


process which took | 


tion and displacement of the|” - 


period immediately following 
the War has given employers 
Once again the opportunity to 
abandon the concept. 


Bring a New 
Member 


Have you brought a new 

member into the union dur- 
ing the past sixty days? 
Have you encouraged some 
fellow who has been falling 
behind in his dues to pay 
up his indebtedness to his 
Jocal union? How long ago 
is it since you successfully 
solicited a new member 
into the union? 
} If you have not done this, 
you are shirking part of 
your duty as a good union 
member. 

Remember, the union is 
yours as much as it is any- 
one else’s. Leaving all the 
work to the officers is not 
fair. 

The employers have some 
trouble in reducing the 
wages of their employees 
when the workers are orga- 
nized. They are not hesitant 
when the workers are unor- 
ganized. 


The present movement for 
wage reductions disregards the 
question of justice. The de- 
mand for lower wages is now 
expressed in the brutal lan- 
guage of materialism and the 
intent is to destroy any attempt 
by workers to organize and 
bargain collectively with man- 
agement. 


Often this new doctrine of 
materialism is stated in terms 
of a false fairness: “Wages 
must go down with prices.” 
This statement is never seen 
side-by-side with the question 
of how workers and their fam- 
ilies fare in the marketplace 
of reduced wages when they 
could ill afford even reduced 
prices of goods. 


Government statistics are re- 
vealing the tragic irony of this 
situation. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that the cost 
of ‘living as of September 1921 
was 761% percent higher than 
it was in 1914. Even private 
groups—notably a management 
association—are aware that 
living costs have increased con- 
siderably in that seven year 
period. The National Industrial 
Conference Board, a bureau 
supported by employer associ- 


ations, reports an increase of 
more than 63 percent. 

Even with this evidence to 
confront the dishonesty of their 
statements, employers continue 
to insist that the progress of 
civilization be reversed and that 
workers take a lower wage. 


The violation of the principle 
of the living wage is reflected 
in the current movement to 
reduce the average daily wage 
to $3 per day. $3 per day is 
not now a living wage for the 
father of a family. No compe- 
tent authority in 1914 placed 
the cost of maintaining a fam- 
ily at $2.50 per day. And today, 
no competent or reasonable 
authority would set the cost 
of raising a family at $3.00 
per day. 

A simple principle of eco- 
nomics is rapidly becoming ob- 
scured by the greed of a few 
powerful men. That rule is 
especially pertinent in these 
troubled times and it is simply 
that the large demand for goods 
which is created and main- 
tained by high rates of wages 
and high purchasing power is 
the surest guarantee of a con- 
tinuous operation in industrial 
establishments. 


LaFollette 
Offers New 
Tax Bill 


Senator Robert LaFollette, 
at the request of the People’s 
Reconstruction League,  re- 
cently introduced a new bill 
into the Senate which provides 
for a progressive tax on all 
estates with an exemption of 
$50,000, and with a maximum 
rate of 50 percent upon all 
estates over $30,000,000. The 
bill will provide that the same 
rates of tax will apply to all 
gifts made within five years 
before death. According to the 
Senator, such a tax measure 
will raise one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

According to the Wal: Street 
Journal, commerce and finance 
possessed more than 22,000 
fortunes ranging in worth {rom 
$1 million to $125 million. It 
is estimated there are cur- 
rently 25,000 millionaires with 
a total wealth of well over 100 
billion. 

During 1921 alone, over $9 
billion was accumulated by a 
relatively small number of peo- 
ple. 

The LaFollette proposal is 
one of the surest ways to reach 
that element of individuals be- 


cause it will apply to currently 


exempt investments. 


National Debt 
Grows To 
$24 Billion 
In the seven year period 
from 1913-1920 the na- 
tional debt of the United 
has grown from 
$1,028,000,000 to $24,- 
974,000,000. This sum 
represents an increase in 
the appropriations to the 
army and navy from 244,- 
177,000 in. 1912 to $1,- 
422,752,000 in 1921. 


States 


Changed Your 
Address ? ? ? 


Because you are a Teamster 
member the magazine is yours 
to receive by right under the 
Teamster Constitution. We want 
you to have the magazine but 
if you fail to notify us of a 
change of address, then you 
deny yourself that right. Please 
use this form to bring your 
address up to date. 
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FIVE FOR DRIVE 


‘> Investment in Security 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote ? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 

That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 


to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution ? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


f You can join by sending your con- 
J Smee, tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
EB roy S 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 

«* “4 ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
tional DRIVE will forward informa- 
tion and will assist in the organiza- 
tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 


From 


The 


MARCH, 


FIELD 


DRIVER COMMENDED 
FOR SAVING LIVES 


A construction driver from 
Teamster Local 221 in 
Minneapolis, Minn., was 
commended recently by the 
Minnesota Motor Transport 
Assn., and the Minnesota 
Highway Patrol for saving the 
lives of two persons involved 
in a fiery traffic accident. 

The honors went to Raymond C. 
Loll, a driver for Model Stone, 
Inc. 

Loll arrived on the scene of an 
11-car smashup on an 
interstate highway. He pulled 
an injured woman from her 
burning auto, and then helped 
a state patrolman pull a driver 
from a burning truck. The 
Teamster suffered a leg injury 
in the rescue work. 

Both the Minnesota truckers 
and the highway patrol took 
note of Loll’s action “‘unmindful 
of his own safety.” He also 
received a certificate of 
appreciation from the Midwest 
Fleet Safety Supervisors Assn. 


DENVER OFFICER 
ON CITY PANEL 


Harry Bath, President of 
Teamster Local 961 in Denver, 
Colo., recently was appointed 
to a 16-member committee 
established to study Denver’s 
capital-improvement needs and 
set priorities for future building 
program. 

Bath was appointed by Denver 
Mayor W. H. McNicholls, Jr. 
The committee was formed 
following the change in 
Denver's bonded indebtedness 
by charter amendment as 
approved in a recent municipal 
election. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
BEGUN BY LOCAL 25 


Teamster Local 25 in Boston, 
Mass., has begun a college 
scholarship program to provide 
assistance for the children of 
members. 

IBT Vice President William J. 
McCarthy, president of Local 25, 
said initially there will be two 
scholarships valued at $1,000 
each to be awarded this year. 
In addition, McCarthy is 
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personally establishing four 
other $1,000 scholarships to be 
granted this year. 


DULUTH TEAMSTER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


Chester Gudvangen, long-time 
Teamster leader in the Duluth, 
Minn., area, has retired. 

A charter member of old 
Teamster Local 32:in 1933, 
Gudvangen served as president 
of the milk drivers union and 

in 1945 became an organizer 
for the old Joint Council 48 in 
Duluth and the Iron Range. 

He moved to the post of 
business agent for Teamster 
Local 346 in 1947 and later 
became recording secretary of 
that union. He was elected 
secretary-treasurer of Local 346 
five years ago. 


SHORT-RUN DRIVER 
CITED FOR SAFETY 


Raymond Pinski, a member of 
Teamster Local 544 in 
Minneapolis, Minn., was given 
a safety award by Midwest 
Emery Freight Systems, Inc., 

for his 24 years of accident-free 
driving. 

The company estimated that 
Pinski has driven a million 
miles in his career on short 
runs in the city and has worked 
out of the Twin City area for 
the past 20 years. 


300 FRIENDS HONOR 
RETIRING ORGANIZER 


More than 300 friends and 
associates of Dominic Paduano 
honored the retiring organizer 
for Teamster Joint Council 28 
in Seattle, Wash., witha 
banquet recently. 

The 70-year-old Paduano 
had put in 15 years with the 
joint council and had a good 
50 years in as a driver and an 
original member of Teamster 
Local 174 in Seattle. 
Paduano, whose first job was 
mucking out the stalls and 
feeding the horses for a transfer 
firm in the team-and-wagon 
days, was presented a round- 
trip air ticket to Rome, Italy, for 
he and his wife—along with 
$1,900 “walking around” 
money. 


ST. LOUIS ORGANIZER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


Richard Kavner, associated with 
Teamster Local 688 of St. Louis, 
Mo., in various capacities 
during the past 27 years, has 
retired from active participation 
in the affairs of the local union 
and will serve hereafter on a 
consultant basis. 

Kavner served as a business 
agent and later became director 
of negotiations for Local 688. 
For a 5-year period beginning 
in 1958 he was on the staff 

of the International Union as 

a negotiating trouble shooter. 


CALIFORNIA OFFICER 
ON STATE COUNCIL 


Jerry C. Beatty, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 490 
in Vallejo, Calif., recently was 
appointed to a 15-member 
council of labor, management 
and government officials who 
will advise the director of 
California’s Department of 
Industrial Relations on the 
drafting of a federal-state 
agreement on job safety and 
health. 


CONFERENCE REP 
DIES IN CHICAGO 


William Isbell, a Teamster 
since 1934, suffered a fatal 
heart attack recently in 
Chicago, Ill. 

Isbell was a field representative 
for the Central Conference of 
Teamsters starting from 1956. 
For a 10-year period he worked 
in the Chicago area and for 

the past five years had been 

in St. Louis, Mo. 

Isbell was a vice president of 
Teamster Local 632 in 1948 
and became a business 
representative when it merged 
with Teamster Local 600 of 

St. Louis. 


CAB DRIVER LOCAL 
OFFICER RETIRES 


James A. Lucas, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 640 
in Los Angeles, Calif., retired 
recently to complete his 
Teamster membership that 
began in 1940. 
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Vice President Holmes Named Warehouse Chairman 4 
Appointed by Fitzsimmons at division meeting 


IBT Takes Stand in Soft Drink Franchise on ca 28 
Aim is to prevent loss of Teamster jobs 


A SPECIAL REPORT: On Page 7 


The Drug Tragedy— 
What Every Parent and Child 
Should Know About Drugs 
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OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


WHAT WE have done in this issue of the International Teamster 
magazine is quite a departure from our usual format. Believing, 
as we do, that a labor organization should address itself to the 
pressing problems of the times, we are presenting, beginning on 
page 7 of this issue, a comprehensive report on the disastrous 
effects of drugs. 


It is no secret that drug abuse has become a national problem. 
Every day, parents from all ethnic groups, from all levels of income, 
from every walk of life are finding the hard way that “it can hap- 
pen to their children.” 


Beginning on page 7, you will find what every parent and his 
children should know about drugs. You will see pictures of drugs, 
making them readily identifiable. You will read how to detect 
whether a member of your family is taking drugs, the symptoms 
and the unusual behavior which usually accompanies drug abuse. 
You will read suggestions for coping with such a problem if it | 
does become your problem. 


We believe what is presented here should be read and studied 
by all parents and by all children. We also believe that when you 
have finished reading this article, you should pass it along to your 
neighbors. Children should see that copies get to their school 
libraries. 


Organizations and institutions interested in obtaining copies of 
this article on the drug disaster should contact The Brothers 
Educational Publications Co., 1133 Broadway, New York, New 
York, 10010. 


We in labor have always believed that if a problem is to be 
solved, it must first be recognized and identified. We in the Team- 
sters also believe that drug abuse in this nation is a problem which 
must be solved not only because it is a national problem, but also 
because every day individual lives are being destroyed, many 
never to be reclaimed. 


In that spirit, make every effort to see that this issue of the 
International Teamster magazine receives the widest possible 
distribution. 
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In New Orleans 


Fitzsimmons Appoints Robert Holmes 
New Warehouse Division Chairman 


Policy Committee members of the Teamster National 
Warehouse Division held their business sessions in the 
spacious meeting hall of Teamster Local 270 in New 
Orleans, La. The local union headquarters once was a 
plantation home. 
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Clearly pleased with the success of the Warehouse policy meeting in New 


Orleans are: General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; John Greeley (left), 
director of the division; IBT Vice President Robert Holmes (second from 
left), new chairman of the division, and Charles L. Winters, president of 
Teamster Local 270 which served as host for the conference. 


A CHANGE of leadership 
highlighted the meeting of the 
Teamster National Warehouse 
Division Policy Committee held 
in New Orleans, La., early in 
February. 

General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons announced the 
appointment of Vice President 
Robert Holmes of Detroit, Mich., 
as chairman of the division to 
succeed the outgoing chairman, 
Vice President Harold J. 
Gibbons of St. Louis, Mo. 
Members of the Policy 
Committee unanimously passed 
a resolution praising Gibbons’ 
10-year stint as head of the 
division and expressing 
appreciation for his 
achievements, particularly in 
the area of pioneering national 
agreements. 

Gibbons asked to be relieved 
of the warehouse post because 
of the press of his many other 
assignments. 

General President Fitzsimmons 
addressed the delegates, 
praising the Warehouse 
Division as one that has always 
shown imagination, adding: 
“You are always ready to adopt 
new techniques, to devise new 
ways of serving the 
membership, and new 
approaches to get things done.” 
Fitzsimmons said that future 
success in the Warehouse 
Division will come with 
continued exercise of 
imagination and the realization 
that change is ever-present. 

He urged a “return to that old- 
time philosophy that the man 
working on the job is a human 
being,” and to pay closer 


attention to the needs of the 
member both on the job and 
in his leisure hours. 

The General President briefly 
discussed legislation pending 
in Congress that would impose 
compulsory arbitration 

in transportation disputes. 
Noting that the measure was 
specifically aimed at the then 
current longshore strike on the 
West Coast, he added that ‘‘it 
would not stop there” but that 
efforts would be made 
ultimately to cover all of 
organized labor with the 
legislation. 

Delegates applauded strongly 
when Fitzsimmons declared, 
regarding compulsory arbitra- 
tion: ‘The Teamsters Union 
will brook no interference from 
anyone anywhere.”’ 
Fitzsimmons talked about the 
lesson which should have been 
learned from the implementation 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, national di- 
rector of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, 
addressed the Policy Committee 
and urged Teamster officials to 
develop a dialogue with new young 
voters in this important election 
year. 


of wage and price controls: 
*‘We should have learned that 
we must seriously attack the 
old myth that inflation is caused 
solely by increased wages.” 
Recalling the classic definition 
of inflation—‘‘A period in which 
excessive purchasing power is 
bidding for a shortage of goods 
and services in the market- 
place’’—Fitzsimmons said that 
such a condition does not exist 
today. 

“The simple economic fact is 
that demand has fallen off,”’ 
said Fitzsimmons, ‘‘... and 
wages have been chasing 
prices.” 

Discussing the American work 
force of the years ahead, 
Fitzsimmons said unions and 
employers alike must abandon 
some past practices and 
develop new methods of doing 
business so as to make the 
proper response to a growing 
workforce that is much different 
by nature than the workforce 

of previous years. 

Fitzsimmons concluded: ‘‘I have 
every confidence that you in 
the Warehouse Division will be 
leaders in making the 
adjustment.” 

Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, national 
director of DRIVE Ladies 
Auxiliaries, addressed the 
delegates, urging them to talk 
with new young voters while at 
the same time listening to what 
the young voters have to say. 
Vice President Murray W. Miller 
of Dallas, Tex., director of the 
Southern Conference of 
Teamsters, was unable to attend 
the meeting as scheduled but 
was represented by Vice 


Father Francis Quinn 


President Joseph Morgan of 
Miami, Fla. 

Morgan expressed appreciation 
for Warehouse Division aid 
given affiliates of the SCT in 
past years and urged a 
continued drive toward national 
organizing and contracts in 
connection with big grocery 
chains. 

Vice President George Mock of 
Sacramento, Calif., the first 
chairman of the Warehouse 
Division, reviewed the 24-year 
history of the organization, 
adding there was still progress 
to be made. 

John Greeley, Division director, 
chaired the business sessions 
which also heard other guest 
speakers including: Father 
Francis X. Quinn, $.J., and Leon 
Schachter, a vice president of 
the Meatcutters. 


Don Peters, Local 743 
Ron Gamache, CCT 


Dave Previant, IBT general 
counsel, reviewed recent 
decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts 

as applicable to warehousing, 
and also noted recent changes 

| in law. 

Also present were Vice Presi- 
dent Edward Lawson of Van- 
couver, B. C.; Curtis McClain, 
president of Local 6 of the 

ILWU, and Bill Griffin, retired 

head of the Teamster Miscell- 
aneous Division who now 

works as an archeologist at 
Pompeii, Italy. 
Warehouse reports were given _ 
by the various chairmen of 
the Area Conferences: Ron 
Gamache of the Central 
Conference of Teamsters; Nick 
Amatrudi of the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters; M.E. 
Anderson of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, and 

| Charles Winters of the Southern 


Vice President Edward Lawson (left) con- 
gratulates Vice President Robert Holmes on 
his appointment by General President Fitz- 
simmons as the new chairman of the Team- 
ster National Warehouse Division. 
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Conference of Teamsters. 

Don Peters and Joe Konowe, 
presidents respectively of 
Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, 
Ill., and Local 210, New York 
City, also addressed the Policy 
Committee members. 
Incoming Chairman Holmes 
expressed appreciation for the 
assignment and pledged to do 
as much as possible to continue 
future progress of the 
Warehouse Division. He paid 
tribute to the achievements of 
Vice President Gibbons, 
outgoing chairman. 

Delegates unanimously passed 
a resolution thanking Charles 
L. Winters, president of 
Teamsters Local 270 which 
served as host local union for 
the meeting. The business 
sessions were held in 270’s 
meeting hall. 
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M. E. Anderson, WCT 
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; “the average addict wa treat started at 13° 
or 14 and dropped out of school by the 
loth grade — that is the real magery o 


the drug scene today.” =e oe er = 
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Drug abuse is no longer an exclusive problem of the big 
cities; it is nationwide, reaching into surburban communities 
as well as small towns. 

In order to combat this growing danger your local law en- 
forcement agency needs your help to help you. You can 
furnish. this assistance by carefully familiarizing yourselves 
with the information provided in this booklet. 


Drugs of Abuse 


The Problem 


There is widespread abuse and illegal trafficking in 
narcotic, depressant, stimulant, and hallucinogenic drugs. 
Lives are being shackled in chemical chains because the 
users do not recognize the potential dangers of these 
drugs. The users can become physically or emotionally 
dependent upon these drugs, but the use of some of 
these drugs does not have the same social stigma that is 
associated with use of the narcotic drugs. 


The Abusers 


The chronic abuse of drugs is generally considered a 
symptom of mental or emotional illness. Drug abusers 
may come from any occupational, educational, religious 
and socioeconomic group. Regardless of how or why 
people start taking drugs, they soon come to depend on 
them as a chemical crutch to solve the everyday prob- 
lems of life. 


Drug abusers seldom find it possible to live successful 
lives. The drugs become their master and they lose in- 
terest in school, job, and family. They generally drift 
away from normal social contacts and seek the company 
of other drug users. 


The Federal Law 


The Federal statute controlling these drugs is the 
newly enacted ‘‘Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970’’ (Signed by the President on 
October 27, 1970). 


For the purposes of control the U.S. Government 
classifies the controlled substances in the following 
schedules: 


I. the substance has a high potential for abuse; has no 
accepted medical use; lack of safety even under 
medical supervision, (e.g., opiates such as morphine 
and heroin, hallucinogens such as LSD, marihuana 
and peyote.) 


II. the substance has a high potential for abuse; has 
accepted medical use; may lead to severe psychologi- 
cal and physical dependence. (e.g., methadone, co- 
caine and amphetamines.) 


III. the substance has potential for abuse; has accepted 
medical use; and may lead to moderate or low phys- 
ical or psychological dependence. (e.g., some stimu- 
lants or depressants containing non-narcotic active 
medicinal qualities, such as in some cough prepara- 
tions with low codeine qualities.) 


IV. the substance has low potential for abuse; has ac- 
cepted medical use; may lead to limited dependence. 
(e.g., some mild depressants such as meprobamate 
and phenobarbital.) 


V. the substance has low potential for abuse; has ac- 
cepted medical use; may. lead to limited dependence 
relative to the drugs in schedule IV. (e.g., stimu- 
lants or depressants containing non-narcotic active 
medicinal qualities, such as in some cough prepara- 
tions with low codeine qualities.) 
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The Penalties 


Possession of controlled substances is punishable by a 
term not to exceed one year, (a misdemeanor) except 
where the possession is for the purpose of distribution 
to others. In the case of a first offense of simple pos- 
session, the court may place the offender on probation, 
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and if at the end of the period of probation the offender 
has not violated the conditions of probation, the proceed- 
ings against him may be dismissed without a court ad- 
judication of guilt. A second offense for possession is 
treated as a two year felony. 


If the offender is below the age of 21 when the of- 
fense occurs, he may obtain a court order expunging 
from all official records all recordation relating to his 
arrest, indictment, trial, and finding of guilt. The pro- 
cedure described above for first offenders may only be 
utilized once by an individual. 


Manufacture or distribution of illicit drugs is punish- 
able by up to 15 years in prison in the case of schedule 
I or II narcotic drugs, and by up to 5 years in the case 
of non-narcotic schedule I or II drugs or any other con- 
trolled drugs in schedule III. Illegal sales or manufacture 
of schedule IV drugs (generally minor tranquilizers) would 
carry a 3-year sentence. A first offense of schedule V 
drugs would carry a 1-year sentence. The transfer of 
marihuana, not for remuneration, would also carry a 
1-year sentence. 


Where a person over 18 sells drugs to a person below 
21, the first offense punishment is twice that otherwise 
prescribed. 


State laws vary greatly, some being more stringent 
and others more liberal than the new Federal law. Many 
states will be revising their statutes to parallel the 
Federal law. The penalty provisions of this new Federal 
law become effective on May 1, 1971. 


Identification of Narcotics 

Morphine has generally been diverted from 
legitimate stocks in white powder, tablet or liquid 
form, and infrequently in cubes. Brick morphine 
base seldom reaches this country. Heroin comes in 
fine powder ranging from off-white to dark brown, 
and occasionally purple. It is packaged and sold in 
capsules or wax paper and foil ‘‘decks’’ depending 
on the quantity. The loose drug or pre-packaged 
heroin is often carried in balloons or other plastic 
containers to facilitate concealment. Codeine has 
been diverted and appears in white powder, hypo- 
dermic tablet or solution form. 


Man has used drugs since the beginning of time. 
He also abused these powerful drugs to escape 
from life and betrayed their medicinal value. Today, 
drug abuse remains a problem to society. To solve 
the problem, man must educate himself to the 
potent nature of the drugs of abuse. 


The opium poppy — a beguilingly beautiful flower 
— grows in sections of Mexico, the Near and Far 
East. Cultivators process poppy juices into crude 
opium to prepare smoking opium or, most often, 
morphine base, identified with ‘‘999’’ or other trade- 
marks. Clandestine laboratory operators then proc- 
ess the base drug to make morphine, codeine, or 
heroin for the United States market. 


Abusers usually inject narcotics. Hence, the addict’s 
equipment, the ‘‘works,’”’ is a strong indication of 
narcotic abuse. Because they use and share con- 
taminated needles, addicts often contract hepatitis, 
tetanus, tissue infections and abscesses of the skin 
and various organs. 


Heroin is the most popular narcotic drug of 
abuse, because of its intense euphoria and long 
lasting effect. It is synthesized from morphine and 
nearly 10 times as potent, but has no legitimate 
use in the U.S. Traffickers ‘‘cut’’ or dilute pure 
heroin so it normally ranges between 3% and 10% 
pure when sold to the addict. 


Doctors prescribe morphine to relieve pain, but 
addicts rank it second to heroin. They may abuse 
morphine when heroin is scarce. 


Codeine is most frequently abused when incough 
syrups, but occasionally the pure drug is abused. 
Its effects are milder when compared to heroin and 
morphine. 


Identification of Cocaine: a crystalline structure. 
Resembling epsom salts or snowflakes (nickname 
““snow’’) it reflects light. 


The coca bush grows in the Andes Mountains of 
South America. Farmers process its leaves into 
coca paste, then cocaine. Federal law classifies it 
as a narcotic, but pharmacologically it stimulates 
the central nervous system. People in some parts 
of the world chew coca leaves, but abusers in the 
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Narcotics 


ADDICT’S EQUIPMENT 


FORMS OF HEROIN 


COCA LEAVES & ILLICIT FORMS OF COCAINE 


U.S. generally inhale (‘‘snort’’) or inject it into the 
body after mixing the crystalline powder with 
heroin. 


Hydromophone, a semi-synthetic drug and opium 
derivative, is made from an opium extract or 
through a chemical process or a combination of 
both procedures. Meperidine was the first synthetic 
narcotic created. Methadone, another synthetic nar- 
cotic, is currently used in research as clinical treat- 
ment for heroin addiction. These drugs and all 81 
semi-synthetic and true synthetic drugs have prop- 
erties similar to opium derivatives. Each is con- 
sidered a dangerous narcotic. 


Exempt narcotics contain small amounts of narcotic 
drugs in combination with other drugs. They in- 
clude codeine cough syrups and preparations of 
camphorated tincture of opium such as paregoric. 
When used as directed, they are reasonably safe 
and free of addiction potential. But young people 
frequently abuse exempt narcotics and addicts may 
substitute them when more potent drugs are not 
available. 


CARE 


MARIHUANA LEAF 


Identification of Marihuana 

Marihuana leaves have an odd number (5, 7, 9, 
etc.) of serrated leaflets. A preparation of mari- 
huana resins, Hashish, is a light green-brown or 
black oblong, flat cake from 1/4 to 3/4 inches thick. 
These cakes, sometimes called ‘‘loaves’’ or “‘soles’’, 
are broken into smallirregular ‘‘cubes’’ or “‘chunks’’ 
and sold by the gram. Manicured marihuana is a 
finely ground green substance that looks much like 
coarsely ground oregano or, when less finely proc- 
essed, thyme. It is generally packaged in match 
boxes, plastic bottles, tins and other small containers 
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DOSAGE FORMS OF METHADONE 
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MANICURED MARIHUANA, CIGARETTES AND SEEDS 


for retail sale. In brick form, large pieces of mari- 
huana twigs, stalks, leaves and seeds have been 
compressed into blocks, called ‘‘kilobricks’’ measur- 
ing about 5 x 2!/2 x 12 inches. Sometimes a finely 
processed veneer covers the coarse brick core. 
Cigarettes, generally shorter and smaller in diameter 
than the commercial type, contain manicured mari- 
huana. Both ends are ‘‘crimped”’ or ‘‘twisted.’’ Oc- 
casionally tobacco in regular filter-tip cigarettes has 
been removed and marihuana inserted, but unless 
the end is ‘‘erimped’’ the fine marihuana will fall out. 
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Abusers usually smoke marihuana in cigarettes, 
hookahs or pipes with small bowls. Some smokers 
make removable tin foil bowls to hold the mari- 
huana. They also use wire ‘‘roach holders’’ or 
paper clips to smoke the whole cigarette. 


Marihuana use in other countries and current sci- 
entific information indicate it is a dangerous drug. 
At the same time researchers in this country are 
carefully exploring the drug’s short and long term 
effects. 


ihuana was discovered 5,000 years ago. The 
plant, Cs sativa L., grows in mild climates 
throughout the world eapeuially, Mexico, Africa, India 
and the Middle East. The strength of the drug dif- 
fers from place to place, depending on where and 
how it is grown, how it is prepared and how it is 
stored. 


Via 


Traffickers frequently include all parts of the 
plant including seeds and stalks — sometimes grass, 
alfalfa, other drugs or diluents — in marihuana 
preparations. Sophisticated abusers insist on and pay 
high premiums for the more potent preparations of 
cannabis resin or the female flowering top of the 
plant. In 1966, a scientist synthesized the active in- 
gredient of marihuana, tetrahydrocannabinol. 


yrucs 

Th general, the abuse of poet nate and stimu- 
lants involves drugs that have been diverted from 
legitimate channels of distribution. The more popu- 
lar brand name depressant or stimulant drugs bear 
trademarks or other identifying symbols. Presump- 
tive visual identification is often possible because of 
the distinctive colors, shapes, or marking of the 
trade name drugs. However, many controlled drugs 
have no specific identifying characteristics and may 
be similar in appearance to many noncontrolled 
drugs. Laboratory analysis is therefore necessary 
for the positive identification of controlled drugs. 


utication of Controlled 


The stimulants act directly on the central nerv- 
ous system. They produce a feeling of excitation 
which manifests itself in appetite loss increased ac- 
tivity with a feeling of energy and the ability to 
go without sleep for prolonged periods. During these 
periods the victim’s body uses up its reserve of en- 
ergy which may eventually cause the mind to 
“black out.’’ Highway accidents may be the result 


of drivers using these drugs. The stimulants are 
often relied on by criminals to increase their nerve. 
They may be the cause of reckless behavior in 
juveniles. The body develops a tolerance to these 
drugs and abusers increase their dosage, exagger- 
ating the normal effects. 
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Look For 


The abuser may exhibit restlessness or nervous- 
ness, with tremor of hands, dilated pupils, dryness 
of mouth, and heavy perspiration. He may be talk- 
ative and have delusions and hallucinations if he 
has used a large quantity. In the serious cases, 
amphetamines cause a psychosis which may re- 
semble paranoid schizophrenia. In short, the person 
abusing stimulants may exhibit dangerous, aggres- 
sive behavior with antisocial effects. The stimulants 
are usually taken orally; however, the mainlining 
of these drugs is also encountered. 


AMPHETAMINE TABLETS 
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AMPHETAMINE-BARBITURATE COMBINATIONS 
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PHENMETRAZINE TABLETS 


Depressants — Why Taken 

The barbiturates and tranquilizers depress the 
central nervous system to relieve tension or produce 
sleep. They are abused for the alcohol-like euphoria 
they give. Barbiturates and alcohol taken together 
can, and have caused accidental death. Tranquilizers 
are sometimes used to ‘‘come down’’ from hallucino- 
gens or stimulants. Depressants are both physically 
and psychologically addicting. Withdrawal from 
addiction to barbiturates can be more dangerous 
than withdrawal from the opiates. 


Look For 


The abuser of depressants will exhibit the com- 
mon symptoms of drunkenness but there is no odor 
of alcohol unless both have been taken. A small 
amount of the drug makes him believe he is re- 
laxed, sociable and good-humored. The drug makes 
him less alert and slower to react. Increased doses 
cause sluggishness, depression and for some usersa 
quarrelsome disposition. The tongue thickens and 
speech becomes slurred and indistinct. There is a 
loss of physical coordination which may be accom- 
panied by mental and emotional instability. The 
user may slump into a deep sleep or a coma de- 
pending on how much of the drug has been taken. 
Overdosage is common because the abuser may for- 
get how much of the drug he has already con- 
sumed. Barbiturates are frequently the cause of 
intentional and accidental suicides. 


The habit forming drugs most generally used are 
opium, morphine, heroin and cocaine. In addition, 
marijuana, which is used generally in making cig- 
arettes and also, the barbiturates, which are taken 
usually for the relief of pain, emotional tensions, 
and insomnia, are possibly habit forming. 


Morphine: 

Morphine, a derivative of opium, is light brown 
in color and is dispensed in powder, pill, capsule, 
cube or small package form. That which comes in 
capsule form is known as a ‘‘cap’’ and that which 
comes in package form is known as a ‘‘deck.”’ 
When sold illegally, the price of a ‘‘deck’’ is about 
$5.00 to $10.00 and that of a ‘‘cap,’’ which contains 
about 1!/2 grains, is $3.00 to $5.00, depending upon 
the quality. 


Heroin: 

Heroin is a derivative of opium, is white in 
color and resembles powdered sugar. It is illegally 
sold to addicts in the same kind of containers as 
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Depressants 
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Referred to as “downs,” “Barbs,” “Redbirds,” 
yellow jackets,” “ goofballs,” “blue heavens,” etc. 
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PENTOBARBITAL CAPSULES 
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SECOBARBITAL CAPSULES 


AMOBARBITAL CAPSULES 
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AMOBARBITAL WITH SECOBARBITAL 


morphine, and costs from $3.00 to $5.00 per cap- 
sule; decks are sold from $3.00 to $10.00 per pack- 
age. The method of taking heroin is the same as 
morphine. It has the same kind but a more severe 
effect on the human system as morphine. It is an 
outlawed drug and is not allowed to be legally 
manufactured, sold or possessed in the United 
States. As with morphine, prices may vary in 
different areas. 


Cocaine: 


Coeaine is produced from the Cocos Erxthroxylan 
leaf. It is white, a flaky-like substance which re- 
sembles camphor, epsom salts or snow. It is usually 
purchased by addicts in the same type of containers 
as morphine or heroin. The price is much higher 
due to the shortage of cocaine at the present time. 
It is taken usually by sniffing up into the nostrils. 
Cocaine has a different effect on the human system 
than opium or its derivatives. It produces imaginary 
powers, jovial feeling, light heartedness, laughter 
and a superiority complex. 


Barbiturates — Alias ‘‘Goof Balls’: 


The four most common types of barbiturates are: 
Seconal — Alias, ‘‘Red Birds’; Tuinal — Alias, 
“Bullets or Blue Heaven’’; Nembutal — Alias, 


“Yellow Jackets’; and Amytal — Alias, ‘‘Blue 


Heaven.”’ 


The misuses of barbiturates has become one of 
the biggest problems among our youth today. These 
barbiturates are very valuable for legitimate medi- 
cal purposes, but can be very harmful if used im- 
properly. 

The symptoms of a barbiturate user are similar 
to those of a person under the influence of alcohol. 
Whenever a person acts as if he is under the influ- 
ence of alcohol, yet no odor can be detected, we 
should immediately become suspicious of the use 
of barbiturates. Sometimes a person combines al- 
cohol and barbiturates. 


The symptoms to look for include: Confusion, 
difficulty in thinking, impairment of judgment, 
marked swings in mood with alteration between 
elation and depression, increased irritability and 
decreased ego control (fighting, weeping, etc.). 
Marked regression in behavior is usually the rule, 
such as neglect of person and living quarters. His 
tongue becomes sluggish and he often falls into a 
deep sleep or even coma. If that happens, he may 
die if medical help is not obtained immediately. 
Barbiturates are more dangerous than alcohol at 
this point because the person will not vomit and his 
stomach must be pumped or all that has been 
taken will be absorbed into his system. Even when 
there is no sign of life, a doctor should be called 
at once, because some cases have been revived. 


PHENOBARBITAL TABLETS 
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MISCELLANEOUS BARBITURATE TABLETS 


OTHER DEPRESSANT DRUGS 


Hallucinogens — Why Taken 

The hallucinogenic drugs have beenirresponsibly 
promoted as a means of expanding consciousness. 
Some promoters who openly urge such have adopted 
the slogan ‘‘Turn On—Tune In—and Drop Out.” 
The abuse of hallucinogenic drugs has also been 
part of a more subtle promotional theme involving 
“rock and roll’’ music, psychedelic books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. Unfortunately, use of these 
drugs is considered the ‘‘in’’ thing to do by many. 
Youth are especially susceptible to the current 
glamorization of drug-taking by noncomformist 
groups. Since adolescence is a state of experimen- 
tation and ‘‘finding one’s way’’ in life, youngsters 
may find the urge to “‘try’’ drugs attractive. 


Look For 

When the user takes hallucinogenic drugs, he 
experiences distortion and intensification of sensory 
perception with lessened ability to discriminate be- 
tween fact and fantasy. These users often speak of 
seeing sounds, tasting colors, etc. There is a dila- 
tion of the pupils and dark glasses are often worn, 
even at night. The user may be restless with an 
inability to sleep until the drug wears off. He may, 
however, exhibit no noticeable physical signs of drug 
intoxication. The mental effects are quite unpre- 
dictable, but may include illusions, panic, psychotic 
or antisocial behavior, and sometimes impulses 
toward violence and self-destruction. 


Hallucinoge 
Referred to as “LSD,” “1SD-25,” “acid 
cubes,” “Big D,” “trips,” “DMT,” e 


stance 
(D-Lysergle Acid Diethylamide) 


LEGITIMATE DOSAGE FORMS OF | 
LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE (LSD) 


ILLEGITIMATE DOSAGE FORMS OF 
LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE (LSD) 
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The hallucinogenic drugs in illicit channels of 
distribution originate from clandestine laboratories. 
They have no standard dosage forms or markings 
that make visual identification possible. The hallu- 
cinogenic drugs may be encountered as home-made 
capsules or tablets. They may also be encountered 
as nondescript powders or liquids. The physical 
properties of the hallucinogenic drugs are such that 
they can be easily disguised as various powders or 
liquids commonly encountered on the person or in 
the household. These drugs are frequently applied to 
common objects carried on the person. LSD for ex- 
ample, has been encountered on sugar cubes, chew- 
ing gum, hard candy, candy mints, crackers, wafers, 


blotter paper, postage stamps, handkerchiefs, as- PEYOTE BUTTONS AND GROUND PEYOTE BUTTONS 
pirins, vitamins, antacid tablets, beads, and other 
personal jewelry. 


This nation is clearly kicks-oriented. Some 
of the substances used such as banana scrap- 
| ings, provide — if anything — a mild psyche- 
delic experience. Others, such as gasoline or 
. glue, codeine cough syrups and marijuana, 
have limited though clearly present dangers. 
Still others, such as LSD, heroin, cocaine 
and amphetamines are capable of causing 
serious or permanent psychic or physical 

damage. 


If we are to minimize the prevalence of 
drug abuse, we must involve our children 
early in constructive activity and in the 
problems of our society, for those who are 
so committed tend not to use drugs. For 
those who are susceptible, the prevention 


PSILOCYBE MUSHROOMS 


of drug abuse will depend on a judicious 
mixture of education, reduced supply and j 
laws. 
Reprint from Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs LEGITIMATE DOSAGE FORMS OF PSILOCYBIN a 


U.S. Department of Justice 
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Drug abuse? 
Children don’t abuse drugs. 
.. . they abuse themselves with drugs. 


And until parents understand why children take 
drugs, there will continue to be a drug problem, 
psychiatrists say. 


It will require an awareness by parents of the 
emotional needs of their children, along with some 
self-education in recognizing the danger signs. 


When teen-agers begin using drugs regularly, 
there is usually a marked change in behavior. 


Think of them as ‘‘signal flags.”’ 
A child might: 


e Change his style of dress. When children start 
on drugs, they often acquire a new sense of iden- 
tity which will be reflected in what they wear. 


e Change his social pattern. This could mean 
suddenly dropping old friends in favor of a new 
crowd. It could also mean suddenly finding new 
forms of activities with his old friends. 


e Change his personality. A child who has been 
out-going may withdraw; the loner may suddenly 
blossom. 

e Call for help. 


It takes a willing ear to hear a child’s plea for 
help. 


Children seldom speak directly, especially to their 
parents. They’ll mask an appeal to protect them- 
selves. 


The simplest form goes something like this: 


CHILD: ‘‘Hey, guess what? Cindy says she’s 
smoking pot!”’ 


Translation: ‘‘I’ve started smoking, and I like it, 
but I’m frightened because I don’t know why I like 
it. Help me!”’ 
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SUDDOSE 


you suspect 
your child 


The parent who doesn’t really comprehend will 
say: ! 

“Stay away from Cindy. You can’t see her any- 
more!”’... 


. . . then wonder why the child turns resentful. 


Another way children seek to attract the atten- 
tion of their parents is to antagonize. 


Recently, a 16-year-old Swampscott girl, who felt 
unloved, told her parents she was going to visit a 
girl friend. She gave her parents the friend’s 
name, address and telephone number — and made 
a point of saying she’d be home by 6 p.m. 


She went to the friend’s house and waited by 
the phone until midnight, desperately hoping her 
parents would show some sign of concern for her 
safety. 


They didn’t. 


They waited until she came home — thenscolded 
her. 


It’s this type of home situation that often pushes 
children into experimenting with drugs, according 
to doctors. 


What are the chances that your child has ex- 
perimented with illegal drugs? 


By the time he graduates from high school, the 
chances are about one in five that he’s smoked 
marijuana at least once. 


Of the teen-agers who have tried marijuana, 
75 percent will quit after the first or second 
cigarette. 


If your child has gone beyond this point — smok- 
ing regularly or ‘‘moving up’’ to other drugs — 
there are physical signs to look for: 

e Marijuana will leave a distinctive odor — al- 


most like sage — on a person’s clothing for several 
hours. 
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e Marijuana smokers experience an unusual ap- 
petite for sweets and starches. Users call such 
people, ‘‘food freaks.”’ 


e Tranquilizers, obviously, will make a person 
sleepy and lethargic. 


e Opiates — like heroin and morphine — will 
cause eye pupils to contract. 


e Drugs containing atropine (a heart stimulant) 
may cause the pupils to dilate. A user frequently 
begins wearing sunglasses indoors. 


One of the latest drug fads involves a capsule 
that can be purchased without a prescription — 
and from which youngsters have learned to ex- 
tract atropine. 


e LSD type drugs produce a sense of disem- 
bodiment. A user may begin talking about feeling a 
“‘oneness’’ with love, nature, the universe or God. 
A ‘‘bad trip’’ on LSD is unmistakable — the user 
is locked in a personal nightmare and displays panic. 


e A heavy dose of amphetamines shows itself in 
a great burst of activity, total loss of appetite, and 
inability to sleep. 


Parents may also find some drug paraphernalia 
— cigarette papers, hypodermic syringes and 
needles, a bent spoon, unusual tobacco-smoking de- 
vices and incense burners to mask marijuana’s 
distinctive odor. 


But what’s a parent to do when he’s convinced 
his child is using drugs? 


Some parents — from sheer anger — call the 
police. This action can break the final link between 
parent and child. 


Other parents launch into a tirade about the 
danger of drugs. They’re horrified by the word 
“Drug.’’ They don’t stop to think that alcohol and 
aspirin are drugs, too. 


Most children know more about drugs than their 
parents, and scare tactics based on half-truths gen- 
erally will be ignored. 


Remember that children who use drugs are ex- 
perimenting in much the same way that today’s 
parents experimented with alcohol when they were 
teen-agers. 


If a child is beyond the experimentation stage, 
it usually means that he is seeking something out- 
side himself; that drugs have opened a gate; that 
he has a problem. 


Find out what the problem is. Just listen; really 
listen. 


There isn’t a teen-ager alive who hasn’t ex- 
perienced feelings of emptiness, loneliness, confusion 
and worthlessness. 
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ANALYSIS ANONYMOUS 


Police in one city — Detroit — have found 
a way tohelp in cases where a parent finds 
suspicious-looking pills or weeds in their 
children’s possession. They have arranged 
to determine exactly what the ingredients 
are with no risk to the parents or their 
children. 


They call it ‘Analysis Anonymous.”’ 


A parent who finds a suspicious drug 
can take it to the precinct station. 


There, he will get an identification num- 
ber. 


Nobody asks his name or any other in- 
formation. : 


Three days later, he can call the police 
narcotics bureau and give his identification 
number. A chemist will tell him whether or 
not the substance is an illegal or dangerous 
drug. 


What the parent does with the informa- 
tion is his own business. 


He is filled with profound philosophical questions. 
Many of which have no answer. 
But that doesn’t mean a parent can’t listen. 


Drug-taking is an ‘‘acting-out’’ behavior just like 
disrespect for property, accident proneness and 
delinquency. 


It means the child already has a problem too big 
for him. 


Too often, the parent will scream: ‘‘You’re ruin- 
ing me!”’ The child’s sense of guilt and his feeling 
of rejection, can be unendurable. 


Youngsters want their parents to be fair and to 
hear them out before pronouncing judgments. 


But if a child becomes truly ‘‘hooked’’ on drugs, 
the problem is usually beyond the parent’s ability 
to handle it alone. 


Counseling is needed. It could be a family friend, 
school adviser, a minister or family doctor — not 
necessarily a psychologist or psychiatrist. 


Very often, the child just wants and needs an 
understanding adult, with whom he can talk. 


Reprinted from Boston Sunday Globe 


Written Expressly for ‘‘The Now Drug Scene”’ 
by JOHN FINLATOR, Deputy Director 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 


‘Human history began with 
an act of disobedience — it 
is likely to end with an act 
of obedience.” 

— Erich Fromm 


““Knowledge must come 
through action; you can have 
no test which is not fanciful, 
save by trial.” 

— Sophocles 


What action should your and my communities take concerning the drug abuse problem 
as it relates to our localities? 


In society’s attempt to understand and find solutions to the drug abuse problem, we 
have tried desperately to find answers. But answers seem to be so elusive. On the one 
hand, we have been advised that the solution lies in stronger controls over illicit traffick- 
ing. On the other hand, we have been told that we must dissipate the market, or de- 
mand, through better educational and preventive measures. In between we have given 
some thought to treatment and rehabilitation. In all areas we find the solution to be 
persistently evasive. The American society continues to abuse drugs in ever-increasing 
numbers. There are more abusable drugs in the illicit market places than ever before. 
This is our troubled milieu. 


Most every ‘‘expert’’ in the drug abuse field, and there are many, has his pet theory 
on how to solve the problem. The hard, cold fact still confronts us that we have not been 
very successful. Abusable drugs are now available in every community; our people con- 
tinue to abuse them; and society is still looking for one iota of hope. 


It is true, however, that most of our efforts have been fragmentized — law enforce- 
ment, education, medicine — each seeking its own solution separately. This has not 
worked. In fact we have proved the failure. 


A new method of attacking the whole thing is now being examined by a number of 
cities and communities — a total community action program. This kind of action calls on 
a combined effort by the whole community to solve its own problem as it relates to the 
abuse of drugs. To be successful, this method of action requires dynamic leadership and 
the unmitigated willingness of many groups to work together for the good of the total 
community. Some have been successful, some have been less than successful, some have 
failed. 


A community action drug abuse program means exactly what the title implies: action 
on the part of the total community leadership pointed towards a solution of that com- 
munity’s drug problem. Such a program, to be a real success, should involve the leader- 
ship of the school system, the local law enforcement agency, the medical society and 
other professional groups, the religious organizations, the media (TV, radio, and the 
press), peer group action among the young people, the business leadership of the com- 
munity, the political leaders of the community, and a number of others who wish to be 
of assistance to their community. 


This sounds as though it is a large order — and it is. But the drug abuse problem is 
a large one that demands the attention of the total community leadership if it is to be 
attacked successfully. 


Of course, it may not be possible to garner the assistance of all of the component 
parts mentioned above. This should not be permitted to block a progressive movement. 
In a number of communities, a combination of these groups has been successful. In some 
communities, it has been the concerted action of the young people that has brought on 
community action. In others it has been the local medical society, the local media, church 
groups, or the local law enforcement agency. 


The important thing for community leadership to recognize is that drug abuse is a 
local problem that must be solved by local efforts. No one else can do the job for your 
community and no one will. 


Thomas Huxley once wrote: ‘‘Perhaps the most valuable result of all education is the 
ability to make yourself do the things you have to do, when it ought to be done, whether 
you like it or not... .’’ Perhaps the time has arrived for your community to make itself 
do the thing it must do about drug abuse, whether it likes it or not. Nothing else seems 
to work. Does it? 
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ILLICIT (PROHIBITED) DRUGS 


(Manufacture and distribution prohibited except for approved research purposes.) 


HALLUCINOGENS 


HEROIN 


MARIJUANA 
(Cannabis) 


Slang names 
LSD, Acid 


Snow, Stuff, H, Junk and 
others 


Joints, Sticks, Reefers, 
Weed, Grass, Pot, Muggles, 
Mooters, Indian hay, Loco- 
weed, Mu, Giggle-smoke, 
Griffo, Mohasky, Mary Jane 


What they are 


LSD-25 is a lysergic acid deriv- 
ative. 

Mescaline is a chemical taken 
from peyote cactus. 


Psilocybin is synthesized from: 


Mexican mushrooms. 


Heroin is diacetylmorphine, an 
alkaloid derived from mor- 
phine; it does not occur in 
opium. A white, off-white, or 
brown crystalline powder, it 
has long been the drug of 
choice among opiate addicts. 
Its possession is illegal. 


Marijuana is the dried flower- 
ing or fruiting top of the plant 
Cannabis Sativa L., commonly 
called Indian Hemp. Usually 
looks like fine, green tobacco. 
Its possession is illegal. 
Hashish is a preparation of 
cannabis, taken orally in many 
forms. 


LEGITIMATE (PERMISSIVE) DRUGS (Essential to the practice of medicine; 


and distribution are confined to ethical drug channels.) 


AMPHETAMINE 


BARBITURATES 


COCAINE 


CODEINE 


METHAMPHETAMINE 


MORPHINE 


Bennies, Co-pilots, Foot- 
balls, Hearts, Pep pills 


Red birds, Yellow jackets, 
Blue heavens, Goof balls 


The Leaf, Snow, Speedballs 
(when mixed with heroin) 


Schoolboy 


Speed, Crystal 


M, Dreamer, and many 
others 


* Reprinted with permission of the American Social Health Associa- 
tion, 1740 Broadway, New York, NY 10019. 


Amphetamines are stimulants, 
prescribed by physicians chief- 
ly to reduce appetite and to 
relieve minor cases of mental 
depression. Often used to pro- 
mote wakefulness and/or in- 
crease energy. 


Barbiturates are sedatives, pre- 
scribed to induce sleep or, in 
smaller doses, to provide a 
calming effect. All are legally 
restricted to prescription use 
only. Dependence producing, 
both psychic and physical, with 
variable tolerance. Signs of 
physical dependence appear 
with doses well above thera- 
peutic level. 


Extracted from the leaves of 
the coca bush. It is a white, 
odorless, fluffy powder that 
looks like crystalline snow. 


A component of opium and a 
derivative of morphine, in most 
respects a tenth or less as ef- 
fective as morphine, dose-wise. 


Stimulant, closely related to 
amphetamine and ephedrine. 


The principal active component 
of opium. Morphine sulphate: 
white crystalline powder, light 
porous cubes or small white 
tablets. 


How taken 


In tablet, capsule, ampul (hy- 
podermic) form or in saturated 
sugar cubes. 


May be taken by any route, 
usually by intravenous _in- 
jection. 


Marijuana smoked in pipes or 
cigarettes. 

Hashish is infrequently made 
into candy, sniffed in powder 
form, mixed with honey for 
drinking or with butter to 
spread on bread. [ 


legitimate manufacture 


Orally as a tablet or capsule. 
Abusers may resort to intra- 
venous injection. 


Orally as a tablet or capsule. 
Sometimes intravenously by 
drug abusers. 


A surface active anesthetic; by 
abusers, taken orally or, most 
commonly, intravenously 
alone, combined with or alter- 
nating with heroin. The coca 
leaves are chewed with lime, 
producing the effects of the 
contained cocaine. 


Usually taken orally, in tablets, 
for pain; or in a liquid prepara- 
tion, of variable alcohol con- 
tent, for cough. Can be injected. 


Orally, as tablets or in an elixir, 
or intravenously. 


May be taken by any route; its. 
abusive use is mostly by intra 
venous injection. 
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Primary effect 


All produce hallucinations, exhilara- 
tion, or depression, and can lead ‘to 
serious mental changes, psychotic 
manifestations, suicidal or homicidal 
tendencies. 


Like morphine in all respects, faster 
and shorter acting. 


A feeling of great perceptiveness and 
pleasure can accompany even small 
doses. Erratic behavior, loss of mem- 
ory, distortion of time and spatial 
perceptions, and hilarity without ap- 
parent cause occur. Marked unpre- 
dictability of effect. 


Normal doses produce wakefulness, 
increased alertness and a feeling 
initiative. Intravenous 
doses produce cocaine-like psycho- 
toxic effects. 


Small amounts make the user relax- 
ed, sociable, good-humored. Heavy 
doses make him sluggish, gloomy, 
sometimes quarrelsome. His speech 
is thick and he staggers. Sedation 
and incoordination progressive with 
dose, and at least additive with 
alcohol and/or other sedatives and 
tranquilizers. 


Oral use is said to relieve hunger and 
fatigue, and produce some degree 
of exhilaration. Intravenous use pro- 
duces marked psychotoxic effects, 
hallucinations with paranoid tenden- 
cies. Repetitive doses lead to mani- 
acal excitation, muscular twitching, 
convulsive movements. 


Analgesic and cough suppressant 

with very little sedation or exhilarant 

(euphoric) action. Dependence can 

be produced or partially supported, 

but large doses are required and risk 
Mino 


Effects resemble amphetamine but 
are more marked and toxicity greater. 


Generally sedative and analgesic 
(rarely excitatory). The initial reac- 
tion is unpleasant to most people, 
but calming supersedes and, depend- 
Ing On dose, may progress to coma 
and death from respiratory failure. 
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How to spot abuser 


Abusers may undergo complete 
personality changes, ‘‘see’’ 
smells, ‘hear’ colors. They 
may try to fly or brush imagin- 
ary insects from their bodies, 
etc. Behavior is_ irrational. 
Marked depersonalization. 


Morphine-like. 


Abusers may feel exhilarated or 
relaxed, stare off into space; 
be hilarious without apparent 
cause; have exaggerated sense 
of ability. 


An almost abnormal cheerful- 
ness and unusual increase in 
activity, jumpiness and irrita- 
bility; hallucinations and para- 
noid tendencies after intraven- 
ous use. 


The appearance of drunken- 
ness with no odor of alcohol 
characterizes heavy dose. Se- 
dation with variable ataxia. 


Dilated pupils, hyperactive, ex- 
hilarated paranoic. 


Unless taken intravenously, 
very little evidence of general 
effect. Large doses are mor- 
phine-like. 


Extreme restlessness and irri- 
tability; violence and paranoid 


ion_ possible 


Constricted pupils. Calm, inat- 
tentive, “on the nod,’’ with 
slow pulse and respiration. 


Dangers 


Very small quantities of LSD may cause hallucinations 
lasting for days or repetitive psychotoxic episodes, 
which may recur months after injection. Permanence 
of mental derangement is still a moot question. Dam- 
age to chromosomes, and hence potentially to offspring, 
has been demonstrated. 


Like morphine; dependence usually develops more 
rapidly. Dependence liability is high. 


Because of the vivid visions and exhilaration which re- 
sult from use of marijuana, abusers may lose all re- 
straint and act in a manner dangerous to themselves 
and/or others. Accident prone because of time and 
space sense disturbance. Dependence (psychic but not 
physical) leads to anti-social behavior and could be 
forerunner of use of other drugs. 


Amphetamines can cause high blood pressure, abnor- 
mal heart rhythms and even heart attacks. Teen-agers 
often take them to increase their ‘‘nerve.’’ As a result, 
they may behave dangerously. Excess or prolonged 
usage can cause hallucinations, loss of weight, wake- 
fulness, jumpiness and dangerous aggressiveness. 

Tolerance to large doses is acquired by abusers; psychic 
dependence develops but physical dependence does 
not; and there is no characteristic withdrawal syndrome. 


Sedation, coma and death from respiratory failure. 
Inattentiveness may cause unintentional repetitious ad- 
ministration to a toxic level. Many deaths each year 
from intentional and unintentional overdose. Potentia- 
tion with alcohol particularly hazardous. The drug is 
addictive, causing physical as well as psychic depend- 
ency, and withdrawal phenomena are characteristically 
different from withdrawal of opiates. 


Convulsions and death may occur from overdose. 
Paranoic activity. Very strong psychic but no physical 
dependence and no tolerance. 


Occasionally taken (liquid preparations) for kicks, but 
large amount required. Contribution of the alcohol con- 
tent to the effect may be significant. Degree and risk 
of abuse very minor. Occasionally resorted to by opiate- 
dependent persons to tide them over with inadequate 


Excessive psychotoxic effects, sometimes with fatal 
outcome. 


Man is very sensitive to the respiratory depressant 
effect until tolerance develops. Psychic and physical 
dependence and tolerance develop readily, with a 
characteristic withdrawal syndrome. 


Written Expressly for ‘‘The Now Drug Scene’”’ 

by JOHN H. LANGER, Ed.D. 

Chief, Preventive Programs Division 

Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
and 

EDWARD LEWIS, JR., M.D. 

Chief Medical Officer 

Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 


|} METHADONE MAINTENANCE: 
Social and Therapeutic Implications 


Recent developments in the use of the synthetic 
narcotic methadone in the treatment of heroin ad- 
diction have created considerable interest in this 
drug as a means of therapy and, possibly, as the 
first step in the rehabilitation of the ‘‘hard-core’”’ 
addict who must obtain his drug by engaging in a 
variety of illegal activities. Today, there are ap- 
proximately 275 known methadone programs in the 
United States, most of them in the eastern section. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
has the responsibility to audit methadone main- 
tenance programs from the standpoint of diversion 
and illicit trafficking, but relies upon the Food and 
Drug Administration for controls which pertain to 
the protocol design and the mode of utilization of 
the drug. 

Another interested agency in programs of this 
type is the National Institute of Mental Health, 
which is oriented toward rehabilitative techniques 
that show potential in the treatment of drug ad- 
diction. 

During the period in which methadone has been 
in the public eye it has been reported by some as 
a ‘‘magical cure’’ for heroin addiction.’’ This has 
been due in part to inaccurate treatment of the 
facts by the mass media, and to the presentation 
largely of the positive side of the methadone story. 
Whether or not methadone is capable of doing all 
the things attributed to it remains to be scien- 
tifically proven. 

Although substitution of methadone for heroin 
as a treatment is opposed by many, its advocates 
point to dramatic favorable changes in a majority 
of addicts who remained under supervised treat- 
ment. Cited are an apparent reduction in criminal 
activity, and a return by many to productive and 
acceptable social behavior after initial phases of 
treatment. 
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The technical aspects of treatment vary. How- 
ever, the typical approach is to increase gradually 
the dose of methadone until it creates a cross- 
tolerance to the effects of heroin, negating the 
euphoric effect of the latter drug. But some re- 
searchers feel that the high dosage level is not as 
important as was originally suspected. 

It is extremely important to make the distinc- 
tion between methadone maintenance, in which the 
addict remains dependent upon a narcotic drug, and 
detoxification with methadone, whereby the addict 
is gradually withdrawn until he is drug-free. 

Dr. Vincent Dole, of the Dole-Nyswander Clinic, 
a methadone maintenance center in New York City, 
has indicated that he believes we now know enough 
about the effects of the drug and its uses to begin 
large-scale programs with as many as 25,000 
addicts. Other researchers urge caution and further 
study. (Even those who advocate methadone main- 
tenance agree that it is not appropriate for all 
addicts). Non-medical critics and advocates also dif- 
fer on the usefulness of methadone as a treatment, 
and even more on the kinds of controls which are 
needed for the program. In Washington, D.C. one 
newsman has made a long-term study of the Nar- 
cotics Treatment Administration, directed by Dr. 
Robert DuPont. His reports were highly critical of 
the recordkeeping and security in the program, 
as well as the way in which the total numbers of 
addicts being treated were determined. This situa- 
tion has improved now. 

Accidental deaths and security inadequacies 
which lead to diversion and illicit dealing in meth- 
adone make these programs somewhat controversial. 
Emotional responses based upon the feeling that 
persons should not be kept indefinitely on an ad- 
dicting drug contribute to the controversy. 

Proposals have been advanced to continue to use 
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methadone as a research procedure under the In- 
vestigational New Drug program approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration. However, Dr. Dole 
and others believe that their experience and re- 
search have proven methadone to be effective and 
safe and that it should be approved as a treatment 
modality. Other proponents argue that it is better 
to have an opportunity to treat a person by: pro- 
viding methadone than to force him ‘to deal illicitly 
in heroin. The relatively low cost, approximately 
$2,000 per person per year, as compared to $5,000 
or more for non-methadone treatments, makes the 
program even more attractive to the taxpayer and 
the program director who has more addicts than he 
has space for in his facilities. The fact that many 
addicts can live at home rather than in a thera- 
peutic community provides savings in staff and 
facility costs, and some social benefits. 

There are some problems, however, which must 
be examined before methadone is accepted as the 
treatment for narcotic addiction. The drug itself is 
an addicting narcotic. Persons entering the better- 
run programs have been screened and those with 
unfavorable prognoses, for whatever reason, re- 
jected. The dropout rate in many programs is high. 
Some addicts come only when they cannot obtain a 
supply of heroin. 


Although methadone blocks the effects of heroin, 
it does not block the effects of other drugs. Thus 
an addict can still get a ‘‘high’’ if he wants one. 
This problem, a continuation of commitment todrug 
use, is a large stumbling block to the third phase 
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of the treatment program: elimination of drug de- 
pendence and return to society. 

Methadone itself, when injected, produces a 
“‘high’’ similar to heroin. Methadone addicts who 
have never used heroin are now appearing in the 
streets, though their number is small. 

The therapeutic issue comes to this: Can meth- 
adone increase rehabilitation among addicts safely 
and at less cost than by other means? Many per- 
sons in the field say yes. 

The social issue is more complex. Questions 
which must be answered are these: Will diversion 
of methadone become an enforcement problem and 
will the number of methadone addicts cancel out 
the number of persons who are rehabilitated? (It 
takes much longer to rehabilitate a person than it 
does to addict him). Are there procedures available 
which will permit adequate evaluation of programs 
to determine their effectiveness before massive pro- 
grams are undertaken? Is there an effective means 
of getting addicts to enter methadone programs? 

Presently many addicts avoid such programs be- 
cause of the confidentiality problem and their fear 
of arrest or revelation of their habit. The Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970 provides for increased confidentiality at the 
Federal level, but many State laws do not provide 
comparable safeguards and still inhibit addicts from 
entering programs voluntarily except as a last 
resort. 

The issue of involuntary treatment has also to 
be solved. Frequently, addicts will choose rehabilita- 
tion programs in preference to prison, but their 
commitment to the program is not wholehearted. 
Recidivism after any kind of rehabilitation is, un- 
fortunately, extremely high. 

The public and many elected officials do not 
look at the problem of addiction and its solution 
through methadone as primarily a therapeutic pro- 
gram. Rather their concern is to cut down illicit 
drug dealing and the criminal activity related to it. 
In Washington, D.C., it is estimated that over 40 
per cent of street crime is drug-related. The large- 
scale methadone program instituted in the District 
has been credited with helping reduce the crime 
rate, which decreased last year. 

The issue the public perceives is this: Can crime 
be effectively reduced by maintaining, at relatively 
low cost, some persons on a narcotic drug such as 
methadone who would otherwise be committing 
crimes against persons or property? Indications are 
that, on a short-range basis, many persons in 
methadone treatment programs do indeed engage in 
less criminal activity, making such programs ex- 
tremely attractive. 

In sum, the questions are as simple as the an- 
swers are complex. Difficult decisions must be made, 
and once made, our society will have to be pre- 
pared to live with them for some extended period 
of time. Let us hope that we choose wisely. 
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The teacher is in a unique position to help stem 
the tide of the ever-growing abuse of drugs among 
children and teen-agers. The teacher is ‘‘where it’s 
at’’ — the school scene. The school is a concentrated 
market for pushers; it also presents the finest op- 
portunity for observing and spotting users and po- 
tential users. The teacher can provide the ‘‘Early 
Warning System’’ so that the properly equipped 
agencies can rescue the student or see that a 
pusher is quickly put out of action. School person- 
nel should not attempt to deal directly with the 
complex and destructive problem of drug use on 
their own. The physical nature of addiction or the 
deep seated psychological disturbances involved, 
demand professional treatment and handling. All 
local law enforcement agencies have been alerted 
to the growing problem of drugs among the young. 
To help the user and stop the pusher, they need 
the cooperation of those who are in a position to 
detect the earliest signs of abuse or addiction. 
Recognizing the symptoms and the small clues which 
indicate the existence of a drug problem and alert- 
ing the responsible authorities can be the school’s 
best contribution to preventing or reversing tragedy. 


Drugs among teen-agers is a group ‘“‘thing’’ — 
they first venture together rather than alone. 
Groups of children congregating in unlikely places 
or strangers (adult or teen-age) consistently on or 
near the school grounds should be watched care- 
fully. Washrooms and locker rooms should be in- 
spected frequently. Should any of the following in- 
dicators or signs of possible drug use be observed 
to modify the behavior of students, the senior 
authority in the school should be notified immediately 
and he or she should quickly notify the police: 


1. From clear, talkative, expressive To silent, 
confused, withdrawn. 


. From vital, healthy, energetic To nervous, 


up-tight, restless. 


. From poised, confident, self-assured To op- 


pressed, tormented, persecuted. 


. From helpful, attentive, dependable To vague, 


forgetful, disinterested. 


. From eager, active, enthusiastic To passive, 


apathetic, hopeless. 


. From open, friendly, trusting To suspicious, 


antagonistic, alienated. 


. Fromcheerful, optimistic, pleasant To cynical, 


pessimistic, moody ... ? 


TERMS FROM THE DRUG SCENE 


ACID: lysergic acid diethylamide, “25” (L.S.D.) 

ARTILLERY: equipment for injecting drugs 

ATTITUDE: a sudden hostile feeling 

BAD SCENE: a situation likely to result in unpleasant experience 
BALE: a pound of marijuana 

BALL: have sexual intercourse, a good time 

BANG: to inject drugs 

BENNIES: amphetamines 

BIG C: cocaine 

BLASTED: to be intoxicated by a drug 

BLOW: to lose an opportunity 

BLOW ONE’S MIND: soar beyond reality 

BLUE HEAVENS: amytal 

BLUE VELVET: a combination of paregoric and antihistamine 
BOMBITA (BOMBITO): amphetamine for injection 

BOO: marijuana 

BOOST: to shoplift 

BOSS: excellent, the best 

BREAD: money 

BUNDLE: 25 $5-bags of heroin 

BUSTED: to be arrested 

BUZZ: minor degree of euphoria or slight pleasure from heroin 
“C”: cocaine (coke, candy, snow) 

CAN: approximately an ounce of marijuana 

CAP: a packet of heroin 

CARTWHEELS: amphetamines 

CAT: man 

CHARLIE: cocaine 

CHASING THE BAG: looking for the best possible bag of heroin 
CHIP: use drugs only on weekends 

CHRISTMAS TREES: tuinal (secobarbital and amobarbital) 
CIBAS: doriden 

CLEAN: not using drugs 

COKE: cocaine 

COLD TURKEY: an abrupt withdrawal 

COME DOWN: starting to feel sick as effect of drug wears off 
CON: manipulate, using applied psychology 

CONNECT AND COP A FIX: (score) find a source of heroin 
COOKER: a receptacle in which drugs are heated 

COOL: clever, alert, in control of a situation 

COP OUT: to withdraw 

CRYSTALS: a crystalline form of methamphetamine (Methadrine) 
CUT: to adulterate with a variety of materials including milk sugar 
DEALER: a seller of drugs 

DECK: a packet of heroin 

DEXIES: dexedrine 

DIME BAG: $10 worth of drugs 

DMT: dimethyltryptamine; a powerful relative to LSD 

DOLLY: methadone (dolophine) 

DROP: to take pills or capsules by mouth 

FIX: an injection of narcotics 

FLIP OUT: to lose mental and/or emotional control 

FREAK QUT: same as above 

FLOATING: to be intoxicated 

FOOTBALLS: combination of dextroamphetamine and amphetamine 
FUZZ: the police, or federal agents 

GARBAGE: very weak bags of heroin 

GET OFF: to shoot up a fix (heroin), take off 

GIN: cocaine 

GOOFBALLS: barbiturates 

GRASS: marijuana 


GREEN BEAUTY: dexamyl 

H: heroin 

HABIT: addiction 

HASH: hashish 

HEAD (POTHEAD, ACID HEAD): one who is high much of the time 
HEAVENLY BLUES: a type of morning-glory seeds 

HIGH: state of ecstasy, tension free as a result of injecting drugs 
HOOKED: to be dependent on drugs 

HORSE: heroin 

HOTSHOT OR HOT HEROIN: bag containing heroin 
IDIOT PILLS: barbiturates or doridens 

JOINT: marijuana cigarette 

JOY POP: the intermittent use of heroin by a nonaddict 
JUGGLE: sell heroin as an addict 

JUNKIE: a narcotic addict 

KICK THE HABIT: to stop using drugs 

KILO: 2.2 pounds of marijuana 

LID: approximately one ounce of marijuana 

LIT UP: to be under the influence of drugs 

LOAD: bulk sale of heroin, 30 $3-bags, half load: 15 $3-bags 
MAIN LINE: to take drugs directly intravenously 

(THE) MAN: police 

MARYJANE: marijuana 

METH: methamphetamine as liquid or in crystalline form 
NEMMIES: nembutal 

NICKEL BAG: a $5 supply of drugs 

NOD: to behave in a lethargic manner 

OD: overdose of narcotics, often lethal 

PEARLY GATES: a type of morning glory seeds 

POT: marijuana, joint, grass, weed, tea, hay, reefer, boo, MaryJane 
PURPLE HEARTS: phenobarbital (luminal) 

PUSHER: a seller of drugs, a connection 

PUT ON: to deceive or confuse intentionally 

RAINBOWS: tuinal (amobarbital and secobarbital) 

RAP: a conversation 

RED BIRDS, RED DEVILS, REDS: seconal 

ROACH: marijuana cigarette butt 

SCRIPT: prescription 

SCORE: to obtain drugs 

SHOOT: to take drugs by needle 

SHOOTING GALLERY: a place where narcotics are used 
SKIN POP: to inject drugs under the skin 

SNORT: to take drugs by sniffing through the nose 
SNOW: cocaine 

SPEED BALL: heroin together with cocaine or amphetamine 
SPEED FREAK: one constantly high on amphetamines 
SPIKE: a needle used for injecting drugs 

SPOON: a measure of drug to be injected 

STASH: to hide illegal drugs 

STICK: marijuana cigarette 

STONED: to be high on drugs 

STP: a potent hallucinogen 

TEA: marijuana 

TRIP: an hallucinogenic experience usually involving LSD 
TURN OFF: to lose interest or enthusiasm for something 
TURN ON: to get excited or enthralled by something 

25: LSD 

WEED: marijuana 

UPS AND DOWNS: amphetamines and barbiturates 
YELLOW JACKETS: nembutal (pentobarbital) 


Franchise Dispute 


IBT Joins Soft Drink Industry 
In Fight to Save Teamster Jobs 


TEAMSTER General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons has placed 
the support of the International 
Union behind its beverage 
industry division in a dispute 
with the Federal Trade 
Commission which seeks to 
restrict a century-old system of 
franchising by soft-drink 
manufacturers. 

Fitzsimmons’ pledge of support 
was made at the recent 
convention of the Teamster 
Brewery and Soft Drink Division 
in Miami Beach, Fla. The 
dispute was a major subject 

of discussion in view of the 
potential threat to the jobs of 
thousands of Teamsters in the 
soft drink industry. 

At issue is the franchise system 
of packaging and distribution 
of soft drinks. 

To counter the government 
assault, the IBT and soft drink 
industry have proposed 
legislation to amend the 
antitrust laws so as to prevent 
the FTC from pursuing pending 
actions against several 
companies including Coca-Cola, 
Seven-Up, Dr. Pepper, Pepsico, 
Inc., and others. 

In response to complaints 
against seven soft drink 
franchise firms, the FTC last 
July charged the companies 
with violating the antitrust laws. 
Particularly, the FTC action was 
aimed at preventing the 
franchise practice of packaging 
and distributing soft drinks to 
smaller companies having 
specific territorial areas in 
which they exercise exclusive 
distribution rights. 

The traditional practice, followed 
for many years, has been for the 
franchised company to establish 
its regular routes and sales 
patterns within the area 
proscribed under its franchise, 
without fear of the same 
product being offered by 
another distributor. 

However, the FTC has assumed 
that such franchising 
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Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


arrangements tend to limit 
competition within the areas 
of the franchises—but the FTC 
does not suggest that the 
practice does or would limit 
‘“inter-brand competition.” 
“Unless legislation is passed 
to curb the actions of the FTC 
in this case,’ said Fitzsimmons, 


Ray Schoessling 


“thousands of our members 
face a loss of jobs or, at the 
very least, a substantial loss 

of income.” 

IBT Vice President Ray 
Schoessling of Chicago, Ill., 
secretary-treasurer of the 
Teamster Brewery and Soft 
Drink Division, added: 

“We have no quarrel with the 
efforts of the FTC to fight 
against the growing monopoli- 
zation of many industries but 
in this situation the net result 

of their action would be to 
accomplish exactly the opposite 
of what they hope to achieve.” 
Schoessling said if the 
government suit is successful, 
it would drive out of business 
the hundreds of small 
businesses which have operated 
in the soft drink field and tend 
to create giant companies which 
would control the distribution 
of soft drink beverages. 

“‘In the process,”’ said 
Schoessling, “the thousands 
of Teamsters who now daily 
deliver the products through 

a century-old practice of 
established driver-sales routes 
would be eliminated. The large 
grocery chains and the newly 
established regional giants 
would then control the distribu- 
tion and the consuming public 
would surely be the losers.” 

A significant point is the fact 
that the FTC does not allege 
that interbrand competition is 
lacking in the soft drink 
industry. This is buttressed by 
the reality that more than 17 
different brand cola drinks 
alone compete for a share of 
the cola market. 

Altogether, there are some 
135,000 workers employed in 
the production and distribution 
of soft drinks by more than 
3,000 small companies. 

The soft drink industry is 

noted for productive and 
peaceful labor-management 
relations because the franchise 
system encourages stability. 
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e NO NEW TAXES ? 


Treasury Secretary John Connally said recently he foresees no tax increases in the next year 
or so despite budget deficits. Some members of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
however, think otherwise. They believe some tax increase is inevitable. 


e ‘RTW’ LOSES IN MARYLAND 


Two “right-to-work” laws introduced in the Maryland General Assembly were killed recently 
in the House Economic Committee. It was the second straight year the RTW legislation died 
without a hearing in the Maryland chambers. 


e CLOSE RACE EXPECTED 


Several polls of recent weeks indicate that whichever political party gets out the highest 
ratio of votes will win the presidency in the general election. Pollsters note that only 65 per 
cent of the electorate cast ballots in the 1968 election won by President Nixon. 


e HOAX LEGISLATION 


Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, charged recently 
that the Wholesome Fish and Fish Products Bill passed by the Senate last year—and now 
under study in the House of Representatives—is a ‘‘very dangerous hoax upon consumers.” 


e RETIRING CONGRESSMEN 


An increasing number of members of the U.S. House of Representatives are announcing 
plans to not seek reelection this fall, but to retire. Many of them are veterans of the House 
with longevity status. The lure for them is retirement pay of as much as $34,000 per year 
for law-makers with high seniority. 


e HANDICAP DISCRIMINATION 


Rep. Charles Vanik (D-Ohio) has introduced a bill to outlaw needless discrimination against 
physically and mentally handicapped children in programs assisted with federal funds. 
There are an estimated one million such youngsters excluded from public school systems in 
the United States. 


e CONGRESSIONAL SECRECY 


Congressional committee secrecy continues despite the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970 which was aimed, in part, at opening proceedings to the public. Committees on Capitol 
Hill conducted more than a third of their meetings in private last year. 


@ MITCHELL BOWS OUT 


Attorney General John Mitchell resigned his cabinet post to take charge of President Nixon’s 
campaign for reelection beginning March Ist. The President nominated Mitchell’s assistant, 
Richard G. Kleindienst, to move into the top job. 


e CONSERVATIVE RATINGS 


The Americans for Constitutional Action, a right-wing propaganda organization, is rejoicing 
at what it calls a ‘sharply increased conservative trend” in Congress. The 92nd Congress 
registered a rating of 76.6 per cent from the ACA, up sharply from 69 per cent in the second 
session of the 91st Congress. 


® LOOKING AHEAD 


Fund raisers for various candidates from both sides of the fence apparently are not too 
worried about the new reform law on political campaign financing. As one fund raiser put 
it: ‘““There’s going to be an awful lot of cash passing under the table.” 
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vor INformation 


@ Disaster Relief 


Disaster relief payments totaling more than $24 
million have been paid to 124,354 workers made 
temporarily jobless by 37 disasters in 20 states since 
the Disaster Unemployment Assistance Program 
went into effect in 1969. 

The Labor Department said wind, water and win- 
ter weather accounted for 97 per cent of all the 
disaster relief payments through early November of 
last year. 

The largest single payout for a single disaster was 
caused by the Florida freezes of January and Febru- 
ary in 1970 when more than $7.4 million was paid 
to nearly 29,000 workers. 


@ Fewer Radiation Leaks 


The Atomic Energy Commission reported there 
were 21 potentially harmful radiation leaks in the 
United States last year—a drop from the 28 leaks in 
1970. 

In its annual report to Congress, the AEC said it 
had tightened safety precautions to substantially re- 
duce the risk of a radiation leak such as the one that 
occurred during a nuclear weapons test in Nevada 
two years ago. 


@ Libraries Feel Pinch 


Tighter budgets are causing a pinch in library 
expenditures at many large colleges with many re- 
porting a big decline in book purchases since 1969. 

Inflation is blamed by many libraries for the pinch 
as library purchasing power is eroded by higher 
prices. Some college libraries have reduced spending 
on current American books by as much as 50 per 
cent. 

Devaluation of the dollar also adds to the problem 
as some schools, which buy a great number of books 
overseas, find themselves having to pay more money 
for their purchases. 


@ Multinational Nervousness 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, nervous as 
usual in the face of opposition, has begun a big pub- 
lic relations program to show that multinational 
companies are a good thing for the country. 

What sticks in the Chamber’s craw is the fact that 
organized labor strongly supports legislation that 
would sharply reduce the operations of multinational 
companies—that is, American-based firms who set 
up foreign manufacturing plants and ship the prod- 
ucts back home to the United States. 

Another reason labor opposes such corporate 


structuring is that by and large the firms use non- 
union labor wherever possible and are difficult to 
organize and negotiate with. 


@ Farm Prices Rise 


Prices farmers received for raw products increased 
3 per cent for the 30-day period ending last January 
15th and were an average of 13 per cent higher 
than at the same time in 1971. 

The figures came from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Raw farm products are exempted from price 
regulation under Phase II of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Program. 

Higher prices for hogs, cattle, cotton, lettuce and 
broiler chickens contributed most to the increase in 
farm prices. There were lower prices for eggs, 
tomatoes, pears, cabbage and wholesale milk during 
the 30-day period. 


@ Studies Funded 


Studies and community programs designed to 
identify, analyze and seek positive remedies for prob- 
lems of working Americans will be conducted in the 
coming months under grants from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Among the studies authorized at some big-name 
universities are: 

—Research on attitudes and values toward work 
and on efforts to improve the quality of working life. 

—An evaluation of the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971 as it goes into operation. 

—An assessment of the difficulties besetting the 
Model Cities program. 


@® Guarantees in Japan 


Press Associates, Inc., a labor news reporting serv- 
ice in Washington, D.C., notes that job layoffs in 
Japan are not the horror for workers in heavy in- 
dustry that they are in the United States. 

Most collective bargaining agreements in Japan 
guarantee laid-off workers between 80 and 100 per 
cent of their regular pay in addition to the govern- 
ment’s unemployment compensation which is availa- 
ble to the jobless. 


@ Consumer Debt 


Americans increased their installment debt by 
nearly $8.5 billion last year, a sharp increase from 
the previous year’s gain of $3 billion. 

The Federal Reserve Board said total consumer 
debt at the end of 1971 amounted to $137.2 billion. 
The record increase per year was set in 1968 when 
the debt jumped an even $9 billion. 
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Pension Policy 
Changes Made 
In Central Area 


The board of trustees of the 
Central States, Southeast and South- 
west Areas Pension Fund took 
three actions at its most recent 
quarterly meeting. 

Executive Secretary Francis J. 
Murtha approved the following 
amendment to the Pension Plan: 

“Any service in the industry ac- 
cumulated by an employee under a 
related plan...or under another 
Pension Plan established by collec- 
tive bargaining with a Teamster 
Union and with which this Pension 
Plan (Central States) has not en- 
tered into a reciprocal agreement, 
shall not be included as creditable 
service for purposes of this Pension 
Plane. 

Murtha said a policy change was 
made: 

“Effective January 1, 1972, in 
determining the amount of partial 
pension under Article VIII of the 
Plan, the amount will be calculated 
on the basis of the contribution rate 
applicable to the employee at the 
date of retirement, or the contribu- 
tion rate applicable to the employee 
at his date of termination of cov- 
ered employment, whichever is 
higher.” 

Murtha said the board also 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that if a member has 
met the conditions for a pension 
(normal, early or disability), his 
benefit will become fully vested and 
he will not suffer a ‘break’ because 
of a postponed application for 
benefits.” 


Pipe Line 
Pay Hike 
Gets OK 


The Construction Industry 
Stabilization Committee has ap- 
proved the 70-cent hourly in- 
crease in the National Pipe Line 
Agreement covering Teamsters 
Union members working under 
the contract. 

In a letter to pipe line con- 
tractors who are signatory to 
the agreement, Thomas H. 
Owens, director of the Teamster 
National Building Material and 
Construction Division, noted 
that the increase should be put 
into effect immediately and paid 
retroactive to last January Ist. 
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Construction Meeting 


Members of the negotiating committee for the IBT National Construction 
and Pipe Line Agreements met recently in Miami Beach, Florida, to discuss 
disputes arising under the contracts and to formulate a national committee 
to process grievances. Shown here are Tony Capone, Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters; Thomas Owens, director of the IBT Construction Division; Eugene 
Whitney, of the Western Conference of Teamsters, and Richard Boyles, of 
West Virginia. 


International Prepares Booklets 
For 1971-72 Debate Topics 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has prepared in- 
formational booklets on the following 1971-72 high school and 
collegiate debate topics: 


High School—How can the administration of justice in the 
United States be improved? 


College—Resolved: That more stringent controls should be placed 
upon agencies gathering information about United States citizens. 
Resolved: That the gathering and utilization of information by gov- 
ernment agencies in their investigations of the criminal activities of 
United States citizens should be severely curtailed. 


To aid in the evaluation of the issues of justice and its adminis- 
tration, the high school booklet surveys the strengths and weak- 
nesses of current reform proposals, the opposition arguments against 
judicial reform, and the counter-proposals of reform opponents. 
The issues of compulsory arbitration, jury modification, and the 
free press—fair trial controversy are analyzed. A bibliography of 
suggested reading material relevant to the debate topic completes 
the booklet. 


The collegiate debate resolutions pose a question of balance— 
balance of the competing interests of privacy versus the need for 
accurate data, and balance of the issues of personal liberty versus 
a secure, orderly society. To aid in the evaluation of these issues, 
the collegiate debate booklet contains a statistical compilation of the 
data currently collected and stored by Federal and private agencies, 
a historical survey of the legislative and judicial response to the 
issues, and bibliographies relevant to each of the resolutions. 


Copies of the debate informational booklets are offered to all 
members and coaches of high school and collegiate debate teams 
as a complimentary service of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. To order your team copies please address all inquiries to: 

Mr. Thomas E. Flynn, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 

25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Impolite? 


Father commanded his four-year-old son to tell 
him why he kicked a small friend in the stomach. 
“I wanted him to go home,” said the boy. 

“Why didn’t you ask him to leave?” said the 
father. 

“Oh,” said the child, “That wouldn’t have been 
polite.” 


Long Accident 


Employer: Why are you late? 

Employee: I was run over by a bus and dragged 
200 feet. 

Employer: And that took two hours! 


In a Quandary 


A famous admiral always encouraged his officers 
to act on their own initiative. 

One day he received a message from one of the 
captains in his fleet: “Am lost in fog. Shall I proceed 
to destination or return to base?” 

The admiral replied: “Yes.” 

Soon after, another message arrived. “Do you 
mean yes, I should proceed to destination or yes, I 
should proceed to base.” 

This time the reply was: “No.” 


Making Good a Boast 


A Texan and two Minnesotans went to Alaska 
to hunt bear. In camp, the Minnesotans started 
cleaning their guns and were ridiculed by the Texan: 
“Why, down Texas-way, we kill ’em bare-handed!” 

“We'd like to see you get a big Kodiak bear 
without a gun!” replied his friends, whereupon the 
Texan started out empty-handed. Some time. later 
his friends, in the cabin, heard him yelling. Looking 
out the window, they saw him running with a big 
1,000-pound Kodiak lumbering in behind him. 

“Open the door!” he yelled, so they did. The 
Texan stood aside and the Kodiak ran right into 
the cabin. He slammed the door shut and yelled: 

“You skin that one while I go get another!” 


The End... 


The following note accompanied a bank’s payment 
certificate for an auto loan: 


Gentlemen: 


The enclosed check represents the final payment 
on my note. 
Sincerely, but no longer yours, 


The Other Hand... 


The first grader was at the blackboard trying to 
make the numeral 3 when the teacher discovered he 
was left-handed. Busy helping other children, she 
left him alone for awhile, then returned to discover 
that he had switched the chalk over to his right 
hand. “I thought you were left-handed,” she said. 

The tyke was disgusted. “Teacher, you know 
what? I found out I can’t write with either one!” 


Use Your Head 


The most dependable reducing exercise ever dis- 
covered is to turn the head slowly from side to side 
when offered second helpings. 


Fly-Boy 


A road driver decided to hit the road for more 
pay. After a month passed, his wife received a let- 
ter, “I made foreman—a feather in my cap.” Two 
months later another letter reported, “I’m the new 
superintendent—another feather in my cap.” 

Another month went by and a third letter arrived, 
“T’ve been fired. Send plane fare.” The wife shot 
back the reply, “Use your feathers and fly yourself 
back.” 


Stretching the Truth 


Mother to a small son: “I don’t care if our base- 
ment wall is cracking. Stop telling everyone you 
come from a broken home.” 


Deft-nitions 


Municipal graft—City Haul. 
Girdle—Paunch pad. 

House trailer—Roaming house. 
Dog pound—Barking lot. 
Hippie barbecue—Kook-out. 
Bartenders—Pour people. 
Timberland—Chopping center. 


Father—The guy who is working his son’s way 
through college. 


Fire—A chemical process used in cooking, heating 
and getting a new start in business. 


Gravity—The force that makes sure that an apple 
won't go to heaven. 
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IFTY YEARS AGO 


in Our Ma azine 


An Engineer Cautions: 


Don’t Flirt With Danger 
On R.R. Crossings 


otorists are being 
urged to take care 
in crossing railroad 
oui grades. Engineer J. 
N. Beggs cautions motorists 
that they are playing with death 
when they try to beat a loco- 
motive to the crossing. 


“Time after time, at many 
crossings on my line,” relates 
Mr. Beggs, “I have been run- 
ning at sixty-five to seventy 
miles an hour and after sound- 
ing the two long and two short 
blasts for the crossing I have 
seen as many as four automo- 
biles pass across ahead of me 
from the left side of the track 
and there I was right on top of 
the crossing wondering how 
many more, if any, were trying 
to beat me to it.” 

“Pulling a steel train of eight 
or ten coaches and at such 
speed, every sensible person 
knows that I could not stop or 
even slow down while such 
drivers were taking such des- 
perate chances,” says the engi- 
neer. 


“I have seen passengers jump 
from an automobile and leave 
the driver to his fate. I hit one 
car at Stockwell years ago; 
three men jumped to the 
ground and the driver contin- 
ued on. It hit the rear part of 
the machine and threw that 
driver thirty feet in the air, but 
he was not fatally hurt. I have 
seen like cases where we came 
so close that I would catch my 
breath thinking we had hit the 
car sure. This is nearly an 
everyday occurrence. 

“Potential death is no sport- 
ing proposition; you are flirting 
with death every time you take 
a chance in beating a train to 
a crossing,” he said. 


In characteristic fashion, the 
railroads have already taken 
steps to prevent any financial 
damage that such daring could 
cause. In a recent civil suit, a 
rail carrier successfully argued 
that a motorist was at fault in 
a railroad-automobile collision 
and the railroad was awarded 
three hunderd dollars in dam- 
ages. 


Labor Building 


Dedicated in Ore. 


The $400,000 labor temple 
dedicated to trade unionism in 
the city of Portland, Oregon 
has been completed. It is said 
to be one of the finest struc- 
tures of its kind in the country. 


CA cm 


British airplane operators and mechanics have formed 
a trade union to protect their interests and remedy the griev- 
ances of the aerial taxi drivers. Pilots are presently paid about 
12 pounds per week (or approximately $27.00). 


An Effort to Discriminate 


Banker Attacks “Open Shop” as Unfair 


Mr. F. H. Goff of Cleve- 
land, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., is a banker of na- 
tional reputation. This makes 
his statements, published as an 
interview in the Cleveland 
Leader for January 1, concern- 
ing the “open shop” movement 
especially interesting and sig- 
nificant. His New Year’s state- 
ment was in part as follows: 

“Thousands of men have 
walked the streets day after day 
for more than a year, looking 
for any kind of a job that 
would provide even meager 
support for themselves and 
their families, and to their 
credit be it remembered that 
there has been no uprising and 
no tumult. Great fortunes have 
been swept away. Many indus- 
tries which a year ago seemed 
sound and prosperous, have 


been forced into liquidation. In 
this crisis there is raised the cry 
of the open shop. Rightly or 
wrongly, it is interpreted by or- 
ganized labor to mean in prac- 
tice, the shop closed to union 
men. 

“T personally believe in col- 
lective bargaining and in the 
right and necessity of labor or- 
ganizing for its betterment and 
protection. I am just as firmly 
persuaded that every man has 
a right to sell his labor where- 
ever and at whatever price he 
will unrestrained by his fel- 
low men. But notwithstanding 
my belief in these things, I 
question whether it is fair or 
will prove lastingly worthwhile 
to force the issue of the open 
shop, if that is to be translated 
in practice into an effort to 
subjugate or discriminate 


against unionized workingmen, 
at a time when labor is at such 
great disadvantage. We are 
taught as boys not to strike our 
enemies when they are down 
and I fear a lasting victory for 
democracy in labor cannot be 
won if the fight for the open 
shop, commonly viewed by 
those affected as a campaign 
against labor organizations, is 
pressed when men are begging 
for bread.” 


Hotel Maids 
Organized In 


Sacramento 


The hotel maids of the city 
of Sacramento have been 100 
percent organized. All of the 
large hotels in the city employ 
only union maids. 
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How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE ? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 

That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 


to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


FIVE FOR DRIVE 


*5 Investment in Security 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution ? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 

corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


f You can join by sending your con- 
| ee tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
70 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
tera Sg ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
tional DRIVE will forward informa- 


tion and will assist in the organiza- 
tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 
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Maurice A. Hutcheson has retired as president of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. He served in the job two decades. He was succeeded by 
William Sidell, 56, a member of the Carpenter executive board since 1962. 


Conventions scheduled during the month of April include the Operating Engineers 
at Washington, D.C., April 24th, and the United Textile Workers at Miami Beach, 
Fla., April 24-27. 


The United Auto Workers and American Motors agreed recently to set up a joint 
program on drug and alcohol abuse at the company’s plants in Milwaukee and 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Three new members of the AFL-CIO executive council were elected recently to 
fill vacancies left by retirement of their predecessors. They are: James T. House- 
wright of the Retail Clerks, George Hardy of the Service Employees, and Al H. 
Chesser of the United Transportation Union. 


Productivity—outpuf per man hour—increased in the private economy at an an- 
nual rate of 3.5 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1971, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The average annual gain over the past 20 years has been 3.5 
per cent. 


The National Football League Players Association, youngest union in the United 
States, recommended fo its members recently that they no longer submit to psy- 
chological and personality tests. 


Women, on the average, earn only $3 for every $5 earned by men, according to 
Labor Department records. The ratio has varied slightly in recent years but the 
gap is considerably wider than it was 15 years ago. 


Nearly 1,000 mechanics and other ground-service personnel won nearly $6 mil- 
lion backpay from National Airlines recently. It was the fattest backpay settle- 
ment in labor history and resulted from a federal court ruling that the company 
conducted an illegal 53-week lockout in 1969. 


United Rubber Workers members employed at Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., in 
Akron voted recently to accept work rule changes designed to keep rubber in- 
dustry jobs alive. Included in the changes was a switch to an 8-hour day and 40- 
hour week from the current 6-hour day, 36-hour week. 


The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service conducted joint mediation 
sessions in a record 45 per cent of the 17,608 disputes brought to its attention in 
the fiscal year ended last June 30th. Both figures were increases over the 44 per 
cent and 16,938 disputes in the previous year. 


The number of federal employees covered by exclusive union recognition 
increased 13 per cent in 1971 to a total of 1,038,288—-constituting 53 per cent of 
the federal work force, according to the Civil Service Commission. 


The name of the city did not discourage federal officials from fining a wood- 
working shop in Safety Harbor, Fla., for four violations of the new job safety 
law. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


IF SENATOR ROBERT PACKWOOD of Oregon has his way, 
free collective bargaining in the transportation industry will be 
dead. And, when we talk about transportation, we are talking 
about the welfare of more than a million rank-and-file Teamsters. 


Sen. Packwood’s bill would do away with true collective bar- 
gaining which has been the governing factor in labor-management 
relations in the Airline and Railroad industries. Both would be 
brought under Packwood’s proposal which bodes disaster for the 
wages and conditions of all workers in transportation. 


Packwood’s bill bodes evil for all of organized labor as it pro- 
vides for a study to expand jurisdiction of his proposal to all 
so-called ‘crippling labor disputes.’ 


Further, the Oregon senator proposes that the President be given 
a host of options, or a combination of them in transportation dis- 
putes. None are remotely related to the concept of free collective 
bargaining which has brought Teamster wages to their present 
level: 


So far, we have good responses from the field in our request 
for letters to senators and congressmen urging defeat of this bill. 
Even greater effort is needed. Nothing is more important than 
for you to write letters to your Congressman and your Senators 
telling them straight from the shoulder that you oppose this 
measure. 


Over the years, Teamsters have achieved dignity from their 
wages and their conditions. If the Packwood measure is enacted 
into law, instead of collective bargaining, we will have collective 
begging at the bargaining table, and your dignity will be gone. 


If you value your job and the wages it pays, if you value the 
fringe benefits and the conditions of employment, then you will 
write those letters. If not, don’t worry about anything. The Pack- 
wood legislation will steal them all away. 
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Thomas E. Flynn 
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THOMAS E. FLYNN, general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and a 
Teamster all of his adult life, died 
March 9, 1972, in Mercy Hospital, in 
Miami, Florida. 

Flynn became ill on the evening of 
March 8th and was operated on early 
the next morning for a blood clot in 
his temple. 

Flynn had served as general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Teamsters since 
March, 1969, when he was appointed 
to the position by General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons to serve the 
unexpired term of the late John F. 
English. He was elected to a full term 
as general secretary-treasurer at the 
International Union’s convention in 
July, 1971. 

Flynn had been associated with the 
working world all of his life. Born 
July 1, 1906, in Chicago, he attended 
parochial schools and as the youngest 
of nine children, he sold newspapers 
and did other odd jobs as a boy. 

At the age of 18, Flynn joined 
Local 753 of the Milk Drivers Union 
and for the next several years he 
drove a team of horses on a daily milk 
route. In 1929, he transferred to an 
Ice Drivers Union, Local 702, and for 
six years drove trucks delivering ice 
to cars in Chicago’s freight yards and 
coal to hotels and office buildings in 
the Loop area of Chicago. 

In 1936, Flynn was appointed a 
general organizer for the International 
Union upon the recommendation of 
the late General President Daniel J. 
Tobin. For the next year, Flynn 
worked out of the regional office in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

In 1937 Tobin assigned him to 
South Bend, Indiana, where, in less 
than two years time, he built a Team- 
ster local of more than 5,000 mem- 


bers. During this time he played a 
primary role in the establishment and 
negotiation of the first Central States 
Over-the-Road Agreement, one of the 
first area-wide Teamster contracts. 

In March, 1941, Tobin selected 
Flynn as his Executive Assistant. In 
this capacity, he served the Interna- 
tional Union during its period of 
greatest growth. During this time, he 
represented the Teamsters’ Interna- 
tional Union in negotiating agree- 
ments, clarifying jurisdictional lines 
with a number of International 
Unions. 

Upon the retirement of Tobin in 
1952, Flynn was assigned by General 
President Dave Beck as National Di- 
rector of the National Freight Divi- 
sion. 

In October, 1953, Beck selected 
Flynn to handle the establishment of 
the Eastern Conference of Teamsters. 
Under Flynn’s leadership the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters gained over 
250,000 members and now numbers 
approximately one-half million Team- 
sters. He was elected Vice President 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters at the 1957 Convention. 

Flynn is survived by his wife, 
Mildred, of Washington, D.C.; four 
children, Robert Flynn, of Bethesda, 
Maryland; Jerome Flynn, of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Maureen Treanor, Palatine, 
Illinois; and Colleen Schwenger, Rock- 
ville, Maryland; and 17 grandchildren. 

Mass was said at Holy Redeemer, 
9705 Summit Avenue, Kensington, 
Maryland, Tuesday, March 14, 1972. 
Interment was in Gate of Heaven 
Catholic Cemetery, 13705 Georgia 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

The family requests donations to 
Children’s Hospital, 2125 13th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. in memory 
of Thomas E. Flynn. 
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TEAMSTER SAVES LIFE 
OF ACCIDENT VICTIM 


Police credited Donald Reid, a 
member of Teamster Local 506 
in Auburn, N.Y., recently with 
saving the life of a motorist 
who was trapped in a burning 
auto after crashing into a 
utility pole in Newark, N.Y. 
Reid, a driver for Dick's Express 
of Syracuse, N.Y., was at the 
terminal when he saw the car 
burst into flame after going out 
of control on a nearby curve. 
Reid ran to the accident scene 
where several people were just 
standing and watching the car 
burn and pulled the motorist 
from the wreckage. 

The mayor of the city of Newark 
later presented Reid with an 
award of honor. 


MINNESOTANS PICKED 
FOR SAFETY FORCE 


Two officers of Teamster local 
unions in St. Paul, Minn., have 
been appointed to serve ona 
state task force charged with 
advising, consulting and mak- 
ing recommendations with re- 
spect to implementation of the 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Act. 

Minnesota Gov. Wendell Ander- 
son selected Harold Yates, 
president of Teamster Local 120, 
and Don Erickson, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 975, 
to serve on the Minnesota 
Transportation Task Force. 


MILWAUKEE DRIVER 
NAMED VET OF YEAR 


Robert F. Wiese, a member of 
Teamster Local 242 in 
Milwaukee, Wis., was named 
the 1971 veteran of the year by 
the Memorial Center's Veterans 
Board of Directors which is 
composed of 15 veterans 
groups active in the Milwaukee 
area. 


L.A. PRESIDENT 
DECIDES TO RETIRE 


Chet Barnes, retiring president 
of Teamster Local 196 in Los 


Angeles, Calif., summed up his 
34 years as a union represen- 
tative with this remark: 

“The Teamsters is the greatest 
thing that ever happened to 
me.” 

Through the years Barnes 
worked as a business represen- 
tative and organizer for more 
than a half-dozen Teamster 
local unions in Southern 
California and finally settled 
in Local 196 nearly 20 years 
ago. 


RETIREMENT TAKEN 
BY MISSOURI OFFICER 


Thomas Edwards, one-time 
secretary-treasurer and business 
representative of Teamster 
Local 574 in Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., retired recently after 42 
years in the Teamster movement. 
He became the union’s chief 
executive officer in 1957 and in 
subsequent years increased the 
local membership from 200 to 
2,300. 


WESTERN TEAMSTER 
IS MEDICAL RARITY 


Joe Dunne, a member of Teams- 
ter Local 85 in San Francisco, 
Calif., is considered one of 
medical science’s special cases 
because he is the sole survivor 
of what is called a “‘triple heart 
artery transplant.” 

Ten similar operations had 
failed until the surgeons got 

to Dunne and he survived. 
Without the surgery, doctors 
said, he would have not had 
more than six months fo live. 


CHARTER MEMBER 
RECEIVES HONOR 


Earl E. Rhodes, a trustee of 
Teamster Local 673 in Wheaton, 
Ill., was one of several members 
of the union honored with a 
retirement party recently. 
Rhodes was an original charter 
member of the local union 
which was formed in March, 
1925. He served as a trustee 

for 46 years. 


BAKERY DRIVERS 
RESCUE RESCUERS 


Two bakery driver members of 
Teamster Local 194 in Union, 
N.J., happened by just in time 
recently to save the lives of two 
men who were trying to rescue 
their pet goose at Fox Trail Lake 
near Newton, N.J. 

The men had gotten into a boat 
to rescue the goose slowly 
being encircled by ice on the 
lake. Just as they got to the 
goose, their boat capsized. 
Local 194’s Patrick O’Malley 
and Joseph lapaolo came along 
and rescued the rescuers. 


RETIRED OFFICER 
DIES IN CHICAGO 


John E. Maloney, retired presi- 
dent of Teamster Local 706 in 
Chicago, Ill., died recently. He 
was 79 years old. Maloney 
served as president of the 
newspaper drivers local union 
from 1956 until his retirement 
in 1969. He also had served 
many years as an officer of 
Teamster Joint Council 25 in 
Chicago. 


TRUCK STOP TEAMSTER 
SAVES DRIVER’S LIFE 


Steven Peterson, a member of 
Teamster Local 255 in Portland, 
Ore., who works as a graveyard 
shift supervisor at a truck stop, 
recently saved the life of a truck 
driver who was trapped by fire 
in the sleeping compartment of 
his rig. The fire was attributed 
to smoker’s carelessness. 


. TEAMSTER NAMED 


CROSSING ANALYST 


James Browne, a member of 
Teamster Local 471 in Minneap- 
olis, Minn., recently was ap- 
pointed to the position of Rail- 
road Crossing Analyst for the 
Minnesota Public Safety Depart- 
ment. He was named to the 
full-time job by Minnesota Gov. 
Wendell Anderson. 
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Annual Banquet 
Milk Drivers 


Get $90,000 
In Backpay 


A National Labor Relations Board 
trial examiner ruled recently that 72 
members of Teamster Local 471 of 
Minneapolis, Minn., were the victims 
of a Fairmont Foods Co., unfair labor 
practice and ordered backpay expected 
to total more than $90,000. 

The backpay will make up for 
wages lost during a 40-day strike last 
year that followed the company’s re- 
fusal to negotiate a contract. 

Fairmont was part of a multi- 
employer group of milk firms negotiat- 
ing with Local 471 at the time. Fair- 
mont Foods quit the group negotia- 
tions a short time before the Minne- 
apolis Milk Dealers Assn., agreed to 
and signed a contract. 


@ Soft Drink 


Teamster Local 592 of Richmond, 
Va., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tion involving Pepsi-Cola driver-sales- 
men. 

A. E. Conyers, Sr., secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 592, said 78 employees 
were eligible to ballot. The vote tally 
was 43 for the union and 32 against 
with two ballots challenged. 

The bargaining unit includes driver- 
salesmen employed by Pepsi-Cola at 
its locations in Richmond, Fredericks- 


Fitzsimmons Gives Talk 


To Local 299’s Stewards 


_ es) i 
General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, in Detroit for Local 299’s annual 
stewards banquet, enjoyed the opportunity to see old-timers of the local union. 


This foursome has a combined Teamster membership in excess of 135 years 
(left to right): Everett LeBeau, Joe Pilot, Fitzsimmons and Leson Perugi. 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons addressed Teamster 


that the women often make so that 
their men can hold shop leadership 


Local 299’s annual stewards’ banquet __ positions. burg, Warsaw and West Point, Va. 
attended by 1,000 people recently in 

Detroit, Mich., and declared that 

stewards “are the backbone of the In 1971 


Teamsters Union.” 

Fitzsimmons, who is vice president 
of Local 299, remarked on how much 
unions rely on the steward in serving 
the membership and added: “The 
steward is most vital in building up 
the intensity of our union programs.” 


Second-Half Election Record 
Paced by Teamster Affilates 


TEAMSTERS UNION affiliates out-distanced all other unions in repre- 
sentation election activity and success during the July-December period | 
of 1971, according to the National Labor Relations Board. 


He also paid special tribute to the 
wives of stewards and to the sacrifices 


Pharmacists. 
Go Teamster 
In Tennessee 


A dozen pharmacists employed 
by Parkview-Gem, Inc., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., voted unanimously for 
representation by Teamster Local 
984 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election accord- 
ing to Kenneth Holliday, organizer 
for Local 984. 
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In single-union election activity—the best barometer of organizing 
skill—Teamster organizations were on 1,118 of a total 3,515 ballots, or 
nearly 32 per cent of the total. 

Teamsters won 557 of the 1,781 single-union ballots won by all unions 
for a mark of more than 31 per cent. 

Employees eligible to vote in units won by all unions in single-union 
elections totaled 72,276 of which 10,656—or nearly 15 per cent—elected 
to go Teamster. 

The 6-month record revealed that Teamster organizations were vic- 
torious in 49 bailots on which there were two unions listed, gaining 
3,538 members in this manner. 

Teamsters also won nine elections in which three or more unions were 
on the ballot for a total of 863 members gained. 

All told, Teamsters affiliates won 615 elections of all types in the 
July-December 1971 period for a total of 15,057 members. 


Lyden of Local 25 


Boston Teamster Named 


William Lyden, vice president of 
Teamster Local 25 in Boston, Mass., 


recently was appointed by Gov. 
Francis Sargent to serve on the board 
of the Massachusetts Port Authority. 

The Authority—one of the most im- 
portant governmental bodies in the 
state—controls Logan Airport, all port 
and waterfront activity, and the Tobin 


Jersey Local 
Wins Big Unit 
At Carteret 


Teamster Local 84 of Union 
City, N.J., recently won a large 
bargaining unit in a National La- 
bor Relations Board election at 


American Standard, Inc., an air- 
conditioning plant in Carteret, N.J. 

Gabe Briguglio, Local 84 vice 
president, said 196 production 
workers were eligible to vote in 
the election. The tally was 112 for 
the Teamsters, 40 votes for an in- 
dependent union, and 5 votes for a 
federation union. There were 2 no- 
union ballots. 


To Port Authority Board 


Memorial Bridge in Boston. 

Lyden’s appointment was for a 5- 
year term. 

At the swearing-in ceremony, the 
governor praised the Teamster official 
“as the best possible labor official for 
the job.” He added: “I am sure he will 
do a wonderful job for the state and 
its citizens in the years ahead.” 

IBT Vice President William J. 
McCarthy, president of Local 25, was 
proud of Lyden’s selection for the post 
and praised the governor’s action. 

The 52-year-old Lyden is now sery- 
ing his third term as vice president of 
Local 25, and works as an organizer 
and representative at the airport. 


@ Big Victory 


Teamster Local 453 of Cumberland, 
Md., recently won a large unit at New 
Enterprise Stone & Lime Co., in a 
representation election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

C. E. Stutzman, Local 453 business 
manager, said 110 employees were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 63 for 
the union, 42 against, and five ballots 
were challenged, 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Air Line 
Instructors 
Go Teamster 


By a better than 4-to-1 majority, 
regional and technical instructors of 
Eastern Air Lines voted for represen- 
tation by the Teamsters in a recent 
ballot conducted by the National 
Mediation Board. 

The organizing campaign was con- 
ducted by Teamster Local 769 in 
Miami, Fla., with the aid of IBT Vice 
President Joseph Morgan and the 
Teamster Airline Division. 

It was the second Teamster win at 
Eastern Air lines in recent months. 
Last fall, the nurses of Eastern were 
certified as Teamsters. Meanwhile, the 
Airline Division continues an overall 
organizing campaign aimed at East- 
ern’s clerical, office, fleet and passen- 
ger service employees. 

The class and craft of “Instructors 
—Regional and Technical” is a new 
classification and the ballot was the 
first election ever held for such a unit. 


@ West Virginia 


Boat operators and tankermen em- 
ployed by City Ice & Fuel Co., of 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 54 of St. Louis, Mo., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to David R. 
Carlton, president of the local union. 


$2,052 Check 
TE 
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H. A. Mullally (center), a member of 
Teamster Local 512 in Jacksonville, 
Fla., was happy to receive a $2,052 
check from Jim Wheeler (right) and 
J. B. Taylor, secretary-treasurer and 
business agent respectively of Local 
512, as backpay in a discharge case. 
The union filed and processed the 
grievance after Mullally was fired by 
R. C. Motor Lines. 
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Hops Plant 
Organized 
In Yakima 


Teamster Local 760 of Yakima, 
Wash., recently won a National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tion for all production and mainten- 
ance employees at the A&S Re-Com- 
pressing Co., in Wapato, Wash. 

William P. Wallace, Local 760 
secretary-treasurer, said the organizing 
victory at the smallest of the hops- 
extraction plants in the Yakima Valley 
gives the union bargaining units at 
all four plants in operation there. 

Eleven workers were eligible to 
ballot in the election. The vote was 
7 to 3 for the union. 

Besides A&S, Local 760 also repre- 
sents workers at Hops Extract, John 
F. Haas and Hop-Con. 


Local 773 Gains 
250 Members 
In Three Wins 


Teamster Local 773 of Allentown, 
Pa., gained some 250 new members 
with four representation election vic- 
tories in recent weeks. 

Charles H. Rhoads, Local 773 
secretary-treasurer, said the biggest 
win was at Downyflake Division of 
Pet, Inc., in Allentown where nearly 
200 workers, dissatisfied with their 
current union, were eligible to vote. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
ballot count was 133 for the Teams- 
ters and 55 against. 

The Teamster local union also won 
unanimous ballots at Seven-Up Bot- 
tlers, where 17 workers voted, and 
at Pepsi Cola Bottlers where 25 
workers cast their ballots. 


Nevada Local 
Gets Contract 
With City 


Teamster Local 14 of Las Vegas, 
Nev., recently negotiated a first agree- 
ment with the city of Henderson, 
Nev., covering 30 maintenance and 
park employees. 

Delmar E. Seleska, Local 14 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said it was the union’s 
first venture into municipal organizing 
and added: 

“We've never seen a group as proud 
as these people are to become mem- 
bers of the Teamsters Union.” 
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UCP Campaigners 


aa 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola 
are shown in photo above with palsied youngsters as the Teamster leaders took 
part in a telethon campaign to help raise money for United Cerebral Palsy of New 
York. In the photo below, Fitzsimmons is shown delivering a $10,000 check from 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters to the fund during the 21st annual 
telethon held recently in New York City. Shown with Fitzsimmons are (left to 
right): Anthony Distinti of Teamster Local 277; IBT Vice President Sam Proven- 
zano, and Jack Fecter of Teamster Local 918. Fecter served as labor chairman for 
the telethon which raised $2 million. 


@ Steel Haulers Vote Teamster 


Iron and steel haulers employed Steubenville in a recent National 
by Pony Trucking, Inc., of Steu- Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
benville, O., voted for representa- cording to William N. Fogle, presi- 
tion by Teamster Local 428 of dent of the local union. 
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THE MARCH issue of The 
International Teamster 
contained a special section, 
entitled, “The Drug Tragedy, 
What All Parents and Children 
Should Know about Drugs.” 
General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons introduced this 
special section by saying: 
“We in labor have always 
believed that if a problem is to 
be solved, it must first be 
recognized and identified.’ The 
following article is a further 
effort toward helping to 
recognize and identify the 
problem of drug abuse in this 
country” 

Acid, Bennies, Bread, Deck, 
Goofballs, Grass, Joy Pop, 
Junkie, Pot, Pusher, Skin Pop, 
Snow, Stoned, Weed. 

Those are all words which have 
crept into common usage in 
recent years as Americans 
faced up to the reality that drug 
abuse is a national problem, 
not just one isolated in the 
ghettos or confined to the poor 
and certain racial groups. 
Drug abuse hit hard at a smug 
constituency in American 
suburbs which was content with 
the drug scene because of its 
hope that it couldn’t happen in 
affluent neighborhoods 
separated from the inner city by 
a commuter train or a concrete 
expressway. 

Affluent Americans listened to 
jazz and blues and Dixieland 
with the knowledge that some 
musicians were high on 
marijuana or harder stuff and 
probably with the attitude that 
the music was a bit better 
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anyway because of the hop- 
head rythm. 

Yes, affluent Americans were 
high on their martinis at 
business lunches and cocktail 
parties, and were beginning to 
look upon colleagues who 
depended on the lunch-time fix 
as medical problems rather 
than drunks to be tossed in the 
tank behind bars until they 
sobered up. 

But, alcohol, sleeping pills, 
nicotine, tranquilizers were 
their thing, and society stilt 
tossed the junkie into jail for 
long prison terms, with no 
thought that the junkie on dope 
was no different than the 
junkie on alcohol or 
tranquillizers. 

But, in the last decade, strange 
behavior among the children of 
the affluent began to awaken 
America, and today the person 
addicted to drugs is looked 
upon by some as a sick person, 
and attitude toward the hooked 
is changing. Jail still lurks as 
the receptacle for one caught 
with possession of drugs in 
most courts. But, enlightenment 


is beginning to creep into the 
social judgment of the addicted, 
and America may be on its way 
to solving one of its most tragic 
problems. 

But, how did if all begin? 
Where did it start and why? 
History will tell you that 
whenever one man thought he 
had a need, another was 
standing by fo fill that need for 
a price. 

We have come fo know the 
provider today as the pusher. 
But he has been around since 
the beginning of time peddling 
tragedy among his fellow 
human beings.for a price. 
While the argument still rages 
over the harmful effects of 
marijuana, there is still no 
disagreement about the harmful 
effects of hard stuff—heroin. 
The history of man’s dependence 
upon heroin is graphically 
traced in a film series, ‘‘The 
Distant Drummer,” available 
from the National Audiovisual 
Center, G.S.A., Washington, 
D.C., 20409. 

The film series and an 
accompanying booklet tell us: 
‘In his 10,000 years of grubbing 
a living from this planet, man 
has found life—for the most 
part—to be cruel. 

“The earth offers few pleasures 
to the vast majority of its 
inhabitants. Disenchantment 
abounds. Fatigue, hunger and 
cold are constant companions. 
‘But there are oases of comforf. 
“In the fertile soil of the 
Mediterranean basin—and in 
virtually all the hot countries of 
the world—there flourishes a 


“I was a very nervous, up-tight, 
lost little girl. And after I turned 
on, | may not have found the 
answer to everything .. . but at 
least, you know . .. it didn’t seem 
of such immediate danger to me.” 


“The drug scene in Vietnam is 
really a strange scene. It’s hard to 
describe. Drugs are very prevalent 
there... they re all over the place. 
Marijuana... you can go out 

and pick it.” 


“Mr, Spellvin was driving north on 
Larrabee at an excessive speed of 
60 miles an hour, | pulled his car 

over and asked him to produce his 

driver's license and he had none. | 
immediately arrested him and 
searched him and on his person | 
found a bag of white powder that 
has since been analyzed by the 
crime laboratory...” 


“My client wishes to plead 
guilty. 


“Mr. Spellvin, did you hear what 
your lawyer just said?” 


“Yes, sir.” 


“It is so ordered, Call the next 
case.” 


plant known as Papaver 
somniferum—the opium poppy. 
“The milky fluid contained in 

its pod has long been used as 
the raw material for a 
substance by which man can 
find momentary release from the. 
harsh demands of his daily 
struggle to exist.”’ 

Even as early as 4,000 B.C., the 
pusher has known the illusory 
properties of the opium. From 
Arab and Persian pushers 
spread the knowledge around 
the world, and by the 16th 
century, the poppy was widely 
cultivated in India. | 
Government officials and social 
workers today admit that heroin 
is the number one illicit drug in 
traffic in America. But, back to 
the beginning. 

A farmer in Turkey grows about 
10 kilos of raw opium. That's 
about 22 pounds. On the black — 
market he pockets about $350 
for his efforts. 

Once in the black market circuit, 
the raw opium makes its way to 
many places where it is 
processed into a morphine base 
——in Turkey, in Syria, in 
Lebanon, among others. 
Typically, the morphine base 
finds its way into France where 
Marseilles is the capital of the 
French underworld. 

Up to this point, the growing 


and trafficking of the drug has 


been relatively easy. But now, 
the businessmen dealing in 
drugs must find chemists who 
are willing to refine the 
morphine base into heroin. They 


-What the poor farmer in Turkey 


are available, and when they 
have done their work, the $350 
worth of raw opium has been 
refined into one kilo of pure 
heroin, and has grown in value 


to $3,500. 


Now the product must be 
marketed. It must be put in the 
hands of the sales force, which 
means smuggling it into the 
United States. 

We are told by the film series 
that: 

“The Port of New York is the 
most common point of entry. It 
is here that narcotics 
investigators and customs 
inspectors concentrate their 
efforts. 

‘But six and one-half million 
automobiles cross the Mexican 
border at San Ysidro, California, 
each year, and with them 
comes a significant quantity of 
heroin—as well as the major 
portion of America’s marijuana. 
“In all an estimated two tons 
of pure heroin is smuggled into 
the United States annually.” 
Further, some 5,000 private 
yachts are berthed in the San 
Diego area, all capable of 
sailing into Mexican waters. 
So, the heroin comes in and is 
put through a further process. 
It is blended with milk sugar. 
The pusher will ‘cut’ it at least 
one more time. It is now at 

5 per cent of its original 
strength. Each small packet of 
heroin—called a ‘deck’—retails 
on the street corner or in the 
school yard for about $5. 
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“T do the hard narcotics for escape 
.--1 do more interesting drugs... 

the psychedelic drugs—for 
learning. The problem is... I’m in 
a drug culture.” 


But the ‘straight society’ often 
makes hasty judgments—judgments 
which instead of strengthening 
communications between old and 
young, actually drive the wedge 


deeper. 


originally created and sold for 
$350 is now worth $410,000. 
When supplies are short, it is 
estimated that the value could 
well be worth a half a million 
dollars. 

Those who deal daily with the 
drug tragedy in the United 
States agree on one thing— 
there is no easy solution. 

The source of the problem is a 
flower, beautiful in its naturel 
environment, but lethal when 
abused by man. 

Experts on drug abuse agree 
on another thing: History has 
taught us that tight laws and 
stern penalties will not stamp 
out man’s desire to sample 
deadly fruits. 

The U.S. Narcotics Commissioner 
has said that all customs 
inspectors, treasury agents, and 
FBI agents, and all the soldiers, 
sailors, airmen and marines of 
our nation’s combined armed 
forces could not stop the flow 
of drugs smuggled into the 
country. 

In further agreement, the 
experts tell us the problem can 
be reduced in several ways: 

1. Attack the problem from the 
user’s end, through continued 
and expanded research, 
through innovative and 
imaginative treatment and 
rehabilitiation programs, and 
through honest education of the 
public. 

Only in this way*will we 
increase our knowledge about 
drugs and about the addict’s 
compulsion to escape. 
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“You may have an argument with 
your wife. Or you might go to 
work in the morning and all of a 
sudden where you used to handle 
25 cartons a day, the boss gives 
you 30 cartons. And this is another 
excuse. I got to handle 30 cartons, 
so I’m going out to shoot dope. Or 
you can be free from drugs for 
five, six, seven months. . . I’m 
doing great ., . I’m making money. 
I've got money in the bank, my 
wife loves me, my kids love. . . 
I’m going out and get high.” 
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2. We must join in a concert of 
nations to attack the problem at 
its source. The opium poppy, 
the cannabis plant, the coca 
leaves—all are cultivated out 
of the economic necessity by 
farmers who are native to lands 
offering little. 
Even registered growers are 
tempted to overproduce—to 
conceal part of their legitimate 
harvest, sown for medical 
purposes—by the ever existent 
black market demand and the 
fabulous profits it dangles. 
Studies by the United Nations 
show that in each country 
where these flowers of darkness 
are grown, there is a practical 
and profitable alternative. 
In the region of Baalbek, 
Lebanon, for example, where 
90 per cent of the land was 
once planted with cannabis— 
commercial crops are now 
being grown which can benefit 
the farmer and mankind. 
Finally, we must realize that 
the drug problem is everyone’s 
problem. 
We are all drug takers, though 
most of us are not drug chusers. 
But, the abuser, the 

* experimenter, with illegal 
substances, the addict, each has 
set out on his own private 
journey to no place for complex 
and unique reasons. 
Bringing them home will require 
many bridges. No single bridge 
will serve for all. 
Whether help is to be found in 
a maintenance program, a 
therapeutic community, a 


narcotic antagonist, a halfway 
house, any of a myriad of 
different approaches, one thing 
is certain: 

We must continue to build 
bridges, as many as possible. 
And we must work to assure 
that the society we live in is 
vigorous and sturdy. 

A world strong and wise 
enough to support these bridges 
from no place. 

The source of this article is a 
publication of the National 
Institute of Mental Health: 
“The Answer is Understanding, 
A Story of the Drug 
Phenomenon.” It is available in 
single copies from The National 
Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 
Information, Box 1701, 
Washington, D.C., 20015. 

This publication is based on a 
film series: ‘‘The Distant 
Drummer,’ available in a series 
of three films or in a shortened 
version. : 

The International Teamster has 
quoted extensively from the 
booklet, in the hope that 
information will further help to 
understand the problem and in 
the belief that wide distribution 
of the information is necessary. 
From time to time, the 
International Teamster will 
present more articles on the 
drug tragedy, as facts and 
information become available. 
Anyone finding the information 
useful, may use it without 
restrictions and without prior 
approval of the International 
Teamster. 


It’s like a prison _. . this all-white 
community of 40,000 people who 
live in one of three models of 
housing .. . total cultural 
starvation ... and the only food 
for their brain that they get is 
television .. . and booze... . and 

: adultery.” 


“And everyone has money, There's 
no identity with money. You can 
only say I have more money or 

‘less money ... and that’s no 
identity, that’s just quantity. The 
only thing you can do with money 
is buy mass-produced products, 
and everyone has mass-produced 
products, Detroit makes five 
million cars all the same.” 


“So | tried meth, which I liked... 
which I became very addicted to. 
And then from there to suicide... 
two actual suicide attempts in the 
last six months. The real ones. I 
called my parents... and I said i 
was addicted. | wanted to come 
home and that I would do anything 
that would conform to your 
standards, your rales, and so forth 
-and would be a perfect model 

of everything. And they said, ‘No, 
you d upset the family. and they 
sent me off to Oregon, and I 
withdrew five days coid turkey on 
a Greyhound bus going to 
Oregon.” 
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Denver Pioneer 


Paul J. Ashcraft, an old-time milk 
driver and pioneer organizer in the 
Denver, Colo., dairy industry, retired 
recently as secretary-treasurer of 


Paul J. Ashcraft 


Teamster Local 537 to end a 33-year 
career of Teamster leadership. 
Ashcraft went to work in the indus- 
try in Denver more than 40 years ago 
when most of the retail milk routes 
in that city were horse-drawn. 
Starting in early 1939, he began 
organizing what was to become Local 
537. His first victory was a 7-man unit 
of drivers. In the years that followed, 
Ashcraft succeeded in signing up driv- 
ers at 30 dairies in the Denver area. 
Wages before union organization 
fluctuated from a low of about $65 
a month to a high of around $100. 
Drivers started their retail routes at 
midnight and delivered milk until 7 
a.m. They then served wholesale 
routes until the early afternoon and 
topped off the day with collecting bills 
and soliciting new business. Eighteen 
hour days were not uncommon. 
Comparing the early milk contracts 
negotiated in Denver with those of 
today, Ashcraft noted that fringe bene- 
fits alone now are worth in excess of 
$271 a month to the members 
covered. 
Through the years, Local 537—as 
have so many unions in the industry 
—grew to a peak of about 1,100 dairy 
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Milk Driver's Paul Ashcraft 
Retires from Local 537 Post 


employees and now, with mergers and 
companies slowly going out of busi- 
ness, the membership has been re- 
duced to about 800. 


@ in Michigan 


Drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Templeton Moving & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., of Pontiac, Mich., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 614 of Pontiac in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Gerald Sim- 
mons, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 


@ Sales Drivers 


Sales drivers employer by Iowa City 
Home Juice Co., of Coralville, Ia., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 238 of Cedar 


Rapids, Ia., in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Harry J. Wilford, Local 238 secretary- 
treasurer. 


$21,000 in Benefits 


Looking over checks totaling more than $21,000 in payment of health and 
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Kansas City 
Local 955 Wins 
Board Ruling 


Central Merchandise Co., of Kansas 
City, Kan., violated the law in several 
ways in addition to discriminatorily 
firing an employee, Robert Burns, dur- 
ing a representation election period. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board said the company put out a 
rule against employee solicitation on 
behalf of Teamster Local 955 of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., wrongfully interrogated 
employees about their union attitudes, 
threatened workers with loss of bene- 
fits and also promised better working 
conditions if they rejected the union. 

The Board disagreed with the trial 
examiner who concluded that the 
company did not violate the law when 
it fired Burns. The Board concluded 
that the reason given for Burns’ dis- 
charge was a pretext and that the real 
reason was a desire to get rid of an 
active union adherent. 

Central was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unfair labor practices and 
to offer Burns immediate reinstate- 
ment with payment for all losses suf- 
tered as a result of the firing. 


welfare payments for owner-operators from Kasler Corp., are (left to right): Tom 
Long, business representative; Oliver Traweek, secretary-treasurer, and Milton 
Miller, business representative—all of Teamster Local 420 in Los Angeles, Calif. 
The checks represent premiums for owner-operator health and welfare benefits 
above and beyond their regular pay as the result of a recent arbitration upholding 
the owner-operator clause in the master agreement. 
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ALABAMA .............Will elect one U.S. Senator, seven Congressmen. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary April 21, except Jefferson County, on April 18; for general election, October 27, 
except Jefferson County, October 24, Primary date, May 2nd, Primary runoff date, May 30th, 
No Presidential primary. 


ALASKA .............. Will elect one U.S. Senator, one Congressman. Elects both upper: and lower house of state 
legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, 
August 8th; for general election, October 24th. Primary August 22, 
No Presidential primary. 


ARIZONA ...... Will elect four U.S. Congressmen, Elects both upper and lower house of state legislature 
for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, July 12; general election, 
Sept. 18th. Primary election Sept. 12th. No Presidential primary. 


ARKANSAS Will elect one U.S. Senator, four Congressmen and a Governor. Will elect both upper and 
lower house of state legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline 
for voter registration for primary, June 20th; for general election, October 17th. 
Primary election, June 27th. Primary runoff date, July 11th. No Presidential primary. 


CALIFORNIA . . Will elect 43 U.S. Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature, upper for 
four years, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, April 13th; for 
general election, Sept. 14th. Primary and Presidential primary, June 6th. 


COLORADO Will elect one U.S. Senator, five Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature, 
upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, 
August 11th; for general election, Oct. 6th; primary, Sept. 12th. No Presidential primary. 


CONNECTICUT .........Will elect six U.S. Congressmen. Will elect both houses of the state legislature for 
two year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary varies (check your 
registrar); for general election, Oct. 14th. Primary, Dem. Aug. 9th, Rep. Aug. 16th. 
No Presidential primary. 


DELAWARE ............Will elect one U.S. Senator, one Congressman, and a Governor. Will elect both houses 
of state legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter 
registration for primary, Aug. 19th; for general election, Oct. 21st. Primary, Sept. 9th. 
No Presidential primary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . Will elect one non-voting delegate to the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Deadline for voter registration for primary, April 1st; for general election, 
Oct. 7th. Primary and Presidential primary, May 2nd. 


FLORIDA .......+...... Will elect fifteen U.S. Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature, upper house 
for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, 
Aug. 12th; general election October 7th. Primary date, Sept. 12th, Primary runoff date Oct. 3rd. 
Presidential primary was held March 14th. 


GEORGIA ....... . Will elect one U.S. Senator, 10 Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature 
for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, June 16th; 
for general election, Sept. 18th. Primary date, Aug. 8th. Primary runoff date, Aug. 29th. 
No Presidential primary. 


HAWAII ..............Will elect two U.S. Congressmen. Will elect lower house of state legislature for two year 
terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, Aug. 23rd; for general election, 
Oct. 12th. Primary date, Oct. 7th. No Presidential primary. 


Will elect one U.S. Senator, two Congressmen. Elects both houses of state legislature for two 
year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, Aug. 5th; general election, 
Nov. 4th. Primary date, Aug. 8th. No Presidential primary. 


TELINOIS ooiels ecosssse ... Will elect one U.S. Senator, 24 Congressmen, and a Governor. Will elect members of 
the lower house of the state legislature for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, was Feb. 21st; for general election, Oct. 9th. Both State and Presidential 
primaries were held March 21st. 


INDIANA Nie: sie\etstece ... Will elect 11 U.S. Congressmen and a Governor. Will elect both houses of the 
state legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, April 3rd; for general election, Oct. 9th. Both State and Presidential 
primaries, May 2nd. 


IOWA .....2.ecee-s... Will elect one U.S. Senator, six Congressmen, and a Governor. Will elect both houses of the 
state legislature, upper house for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, May 27th; for the general election, October 28th. Primary date, June 6th. 

No Presidential primary. 


KANSAS) oor ctetereaveteve Will elect one U.S. Senator, five Congressmen, and a Governor. Will elect both houses 
of state legislature, upper house for four year terms, lower house for two. Deadline for 
voter registration for primary, July 11th; for general election, October 17th. 

Primary, Aug. Ist. No Presidential primary. 


KENTUCKY ............Will elect one U.S. Senator and seven Congressmen. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary, was March 27th; for general election, Sept. 11th. Primary, May 23rd. 
No Presidential primary. 
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LOUISIANA ............ Will elect one U.S. Senator and eight Congressmen. A Governor will be elected in a 
special election, Feb. 1, 1973. Will elect both houses of state legislature, both for four 
year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, July 19th; for general election, 
Oct. 7th, Primary, Aug. 19th. Primary runoff, Sept. 30th. No Presidential primary. 


MAINE ......0+.-....~ Will elect one U.S. Senator, two Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature 
for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration varies in towns and cities 
(check your registrar). Primary, June 19th. No Presidential primary. 


MARYLAND ....:....... Will elect eight U.S. Congressmen. Deadline for voter registration for primary, April 17th; 
for general election, October 10th. Primary, May 16th. Presidential primary, May 16th, 


MASSACHUSETTS .......Will elect one U.S. Senator, 12 Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state 
legislature for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, Aug. 19th; 
for general election, Oct. 7th. Primary, Sept. 19th. Presidential primary, April 25th. 


MICHIGAN ............ Will elect one U.S. Senator, 19 Congressmen. Will elect lower house of state 
legislature for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, July 7th; for 
general election, Oct. 6th. Primary, Aug. 8th. No Presidential primary. 


MINNESOTA ........... Will elect one U.S. Senator, eight Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state 
legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, Aug. 22nd; for general election, Oct. 17th. Primary, Sept. 12th. 

No Presidential primary. 


MISSISSIPPI .....-...... Will elect one U.S. Senator, five Congressmen. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary, May 6th; for the general election, July 7th. Primary date, June 6th. Primary 
runoff, June 27th. No Presidential primary. 


MISSOURI ......+...... Will elect 10 U.S. Congressmen and a Governor. Will elect upper house members of state 
legislature for four year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, July 11th; 
for general election, Oct. 10th. Primary, Aug. 8th. No Presidential primary. 


MONTANA .....2+++... Will elect one U.S. Senator, two Congressmen, and a Governor. Will elect both houses 
of the state legislature, upper house for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for 
voter registration for primary, April 27th; for general election, Oct. 9th. Primary date, 
June 6th. No Presidential primary. 


NEBRASKA ....+++++.~. Will elect one U.S, Senator, three Congressmen. Will elect one-half of the members 
of the one-house state legislature for four year terms. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, April 28th; for the general election, Oct. 27th. Primary and 


Presidential primary, May 9th. 


NEVADA ....022+e02.2-. Will elect one U.S. Congressman. Will elect both houses of the state legislature, upper 
for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, Aug. 5th; 
for the general election, Oct. 7th. Primary, Sept. 5th. No Presidential primary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ....... Will elect one U.S. Senator, two Congressmen, and a Governor. Will elect 
both houses of state legislature for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, in towns over 4,500, Sept. 6th, for cities, Sept. 2nd; for general 
election, in towns over 4,500, Nov. Ist, for cities, Oct. 28th. Primary date, 
Sept. 12th. Presidential primary was held March 7th. 


NEW JERSEY ........... Will elect one U.S. Senator, 15 Congressmen. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary, April 27th; for general election, Sept. 28th. Primary and 
Presidential primary, June 6th. 


NEW MEXICO .,........Will elect one U.S. Senator, two Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state 
legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, April 25th; for the general election, Sept. 26. Primary and 
Presidential primary, June 6th. 


NEW YORK ........+... Will elect 39 U.S. Congressmen. Will elect both houses of the state legislature for 
two year terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary and general elections varies 
by location (check your registrar). Primary, June 20th. No Presidential primary. 


NORTH CAROLINA ...... Will elect one U.S. Senator, 11 Congressmen, and a Governor. Will elect 
both houses of the state legislature for two year terms. Deadline for voter 
registration for primary, April 7th; for the general election, Oct. 9th. Primary, 
May 6th, runoff primary, June 3rd. Presidential primary May 6th. 


NORTH DAKOTA ........ Will elect one U.S. Congressman and a Governor. Will elect both houses of the 
state legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Voter registration not 
required. Primary, Sept. 5th. No Presidential primary. 


OHIO ....-22.200...~ Will elect 23 U.S. Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature, upper for four 
year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, March 22nd; for general 
election, Sept. 27th. Primary and Presidential primary May 2nd. 


OKLAHOMA ...........Will elect one U.S. Senator and six Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state 
legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary, Aug. 11th; for the general election, Oct. 27th. Primary, Aug. 22nd. 

Runoff date is Sept. 19th. No Presidential primary. 
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OREGON escueecercts ce res Will elect one U.S. Senator, four Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature, 
upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, 
April 22nd; for general election, Oct. 7th. Primary and Presidential primary, May 23rd. 


PENNSYLVANIA ........Will elect 25 U.S. Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature, upper 
for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, 
was March 6th; for general election, Sept. 18th. Primary and Presidential primary, 
April 25th. 


RHODE ISLAND .........Will elect one U.S. Senator, two Congressmen, and a Governor. Will elect 
both houses of state legislature, both for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, July 14th; for general election, Sept. 8th. Primary, Sept. 12th. 
Presidential primary, April 11th. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ......Will elect one U.S. Senator, six Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state 
legislature, upper for four, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary, May 13th; for general election, Oct. 7th. Primary, June 13th, runoff 
primary, June 27th. No Presidential primary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ........Will elect one U.S. Senator, two Congressmen and a Governor. Will elect both 
houses of the state legislature for two year terms. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, May 22nd; for general election, Oct. 23rd. Primary and Presidential 
primary, June 6th. 


TENNESSEE ............Will elect one U.S. Senator, eight Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature, 
upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary, July 3rd; for general election, Oct. 7th. Primary Aug. 3rd. Presidential 
primary, May 4th. 


TEXAS ccccccccceccees- Will elect one U.S. Senator, 24 Congressmen, and a Governor. Will elect both houses of state 
legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration 
for primary, April 5th; for general election, Oct. 7th. Primary, May 6th, runoff primary, 
June 3rd. No Presidential primary. 


UTAH ccoccccceceees+ Will elect two U.S. Congressmen and a Governor. Will elect both houses of state legislature, 
upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for primary, Sept. 2nd; 
for general election, Oct. 28th. Primary, Sept. 12th. No Presidential primary. 


VERMONT .............- Will elect one U.S. Senator at special election Jan. 7th, 1973, and one U.S. Congressman 
and a Governor, Nov. 7, 1972. Elects both houses of state legislature for two year 
terms. Deadline for voter registration for primary, Sept. 9th, for general election, Nov. 4th. 
Primary, Sept. 12th. No Presidential primary. 


VIRGINIA ............. Will elect one U.S. Senator, 10 Congressmen. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary, May 13th; for general election, Oct. 7th. Primary, June 13th. 
No Presidential primary. 


WASHINGTON .........Will elect seven U.S. Congressmen and a Governor. Will elect both houses of the 
state legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter 
registration for primary, Aug. 19th; for general election, Oct. 7th. Primary, 
Sept. 19th. No Presidential primary. 


WEST VIRGINIA ........ Will elect one U.S. Senator, four Congressmen and a Governor. Will elect both 
houses of state legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline 
for voter registration for primary, April 8th; for general election, Oct. 7th. 
Primary and Presidential primary, May 9th. 


WISCONSIN ........... Will elect nine U.S. Congressmen. Will elect both houses of state legislature, 
upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration for 
primary in Milwaukee, Aug. 23rd, others, Aug. 30th; for general election, in Milwaukee, 
Oct. 18th, others, Oct. 25th. Primary Sept. 12th. Presidential primary, April 4th. 


WYOMING ............ Will elect one U.S. Senator and one Congressman. Will elect both houses of state 
legislature, upper for four year terms, lower for two. Deadline for voter registration, for 
primary, Aug. 7th; for general election, Oct. 23rd. Primary, Aug. 22nd. No Presidential 
primary. 


GENERAL ELECTION 
NOVEMBER 7, 1972 


You will be able to see the whites of all politicians’ eyes 
on election day. Get registered to vote so you can fire your 
shot at the ballot box on November 7th 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


Teamsters Win 


Hertz Ruling 
In Texas 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that The Hertz Corp., 
of San Antonio, Tex., committed three 
independent violations of the law in 
a case involving Teamster Local 657. 

The Board said Hertz unlawfully 
promised garage employees a substan- 
tial wage increase with the aim of 
affecting their sentiment toward the 
union; announcing that the promised 
wage increase could not be granted 
because of a representation procedure 
initiated by the union; and stating to 
garage employees that in a unionized 
company station the policy and situ- 
ation was that employees were re- 
quired to work harder and to perform 
needless tasks so as to be kept busy. 

Hertz was ordered by the Board to 
cease the unfair labor practices. 


Steel Drivers 
Go Teamster 
In Ohio 


A heavy majority of drivers, owner- 
operators and mechanics employed by 
Eclipse Motor Lines, Inc., a steel 
transportation firm of Bridgeport, O., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 697 of Wheeling, W. Va., in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Bernard L. Britt, Local 697 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 68 workers were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 36 for 
the union and 14 against. 


a 


Shown during the signing of th 


e first collective bargaining agreement between 


Teamster Local 175 and Leatherwood Dairy are (left to right): Seated—Keith 
Skidmore, assistant manager; C. C. Walker, president and general manager of 
Leatherwood; Kermit Harris, Local 175 vice president; Standing—Harold Brew- 
ster, company lawyer; Dempsey Vance, Hoge Fields and Jerry Peake, union 


committee members. . 


Long Campaign 


Leatherwood Dairy Organized 
By West Virginia Local 175 


Leatherwood Dairy Co., Bluefield, 
W.Va., an unorganized company for 
many years, was organized successfully 
recently by Teamster Local 175 of 
Charleston, W.Va. 

E. A. Carter, president of Local 
175, said the first effort to obtain 
representation certification in 1969 re- 


Phony Teamster Union Disavowed 
By General President Fitzsimmons 


In a recent letter to all affiliates of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons disavowed a phony 
organization which is using a Madison Avenue address in New York 
City while falsely claiming it has been issued a charter by the IBT. 

The organization calls itself the “Railway Teamsters Union.” Fitzsim- 
mons said it is not affiliated in any manner with the IBT and is com- 
pletely without authority to engage in organizational activities on behalf 
of the IBT. 

Fitzsimmons also advised affiliates that IBT Vice President Harold 
Gibbons never signed or sent a telegram bearing his signature which the 
organization is circulating, and that the activities of the phony group 
“have not in any way been authorized by Teamster Joint Council 13 or 
the International Union.” 

Fitzsimmons urged that Teamster members, employers and the public 
be alerted to the falsity of the “Railway Teamsters Union” so that its 
misrepresentation could be curbed. 
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sulted in a tie vote. 


As soon as legal requirements per- 
mitted, Local 175 immediately re- 
newed its efforts and won the second 
election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board by a 3-to-l 
margin. 

Carter said a 1-year contract was 
negotiated and ratified by the members 
involved. He credited Local 175’s 
vice president, Kermit H. Harris, and 
Grover Marion, business representa- 
tive, with conducting the successful 
campaign. 

Leatherwood’s processing plant is 
located at Bluefield. It has operational 
distribution plants located at Beckley 
and Kimball, W.Va., Narrows and 
Christianburg, Va., and Bristol, Tenn. 


@ Boston Win: 


Drivers and warehousmen employed 
by J. F. Fiore Co., Inc., in Boston, 
Mass., voted overwhelmingly for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 25 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Kenneth John- 
son, recording secretary of the local 
union, 
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In Los Angeles 


Million-Miler Qualifies 
As Ideal Truck Driver 


Looking over safe-driving awards won through the years by million-miler Alyn 
Beckstead is IBT Trustee Frank Matula (right), secretary-treasurer of Teamsters 


Local 396 in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Besides his record of driving more 
than a million accident free miles over 
the past 14 years, Alyn Beckstead of 
Teamster Local 396 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., rates as the ideal professional 
truck driver on yet another count: 

Beckstead is a Class A diesel me- 
chanic who has never had to call for 
help out on the road. He carries tools 
with him and if he has any trouble, 
fixes the rig himself, according to 
Frank Matula, International Union 
Trustee who is secretary-treasurer of 
Local 396. 

Beckstead’s employer, Di Salvo 


L.A. Local 
Gains 1,100 


In Two Votes 


Teamster Local 389 of Los An- 
geles, Calif., increased its mem- 
bership roster by nearly 1,100 
members in two recent represen- 


tation elections conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

By a margin of nearly 7-to-1, 
approximately 1,000 workers em- 
ployed by Price Pfister Brass Mfg., 
Co., chose the union. Some 60 
workers at Soundesign, a manu- 
facturer of electronic components, 
voted for Local 389 by a 4-to-1 
margin. 
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Trucking, recently hosted a special 
“million-miler” breakfast to honor the 
Teamster driver. Beckstead was pre- 
sented a million-miler log book to add 
to his other awards through the years. 

The remarkable part of Beckstead’s 
driving record is that the majority of 
his road time has been recorded on the 
Los Angeles-Bay Area route over 
Highway 99, considered one of the 
worst traffic routes in the western part 
of the United States. 

The 43-year-old Beckstead attrib- 
utes the secret of his safe-driving suc- 
cess to his experience on the road in 
17 western states in different types of 
weather and with different types of 
equipment—always driving defen- 
sively while trying to figure what the 
other driver is thinking “along with 
leaving yourself a way out.” 


@® Vitamin Win 


Teamster Local 1518 of Clifton, 
N.J., recently won a large unit of man- 
ufacturing workers at Leed’s Dixon, 
Inc., in Moonachie, N.J. 

Paul Leibowitz, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 1518, said 170 employees of 
the vitamin manufacturing firm were 
eligible to ballot. 

The vote count was 109 for the 
Teamsters, 50 against, and there were 
four ballots challenged and three votes 
voided. 


Backpay Won 
For Teamsters 
In Richmond 


Seventeen members of Teamster 
Local 592 in Richmond, Va., were 
the winners recently when an arbitra- 
tor ruled in their favor and awarded 
approximately $70,000 in backpay 
plus interest as a result of a disputed 
claim in a plant closing. 

The company involved was Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., which closed 
its Richmond operation in May, 1970. 
The company paid the inside em- 
ployees, members of the Meatcutters, 
both pension and severance pay. How- 
ever, Hygrade refused to pay the 
Teamsters despite a contract clause 
stating they would receive the same 
health and welfare and pension bene- 
fits as negotiated by the Meatcutters. 


W. A. Hodson, Local 592 presi- 
dent, said the arbitration testimony 
amounted to four volumes of trans- 
cript. The arbitrator found in favor 
of the Local 592 members “on each 
and every grievance.” 


Local 299 Wins 
Ruling in 
Motown Case 


A National Labor Relations Board 
examiner recently issued a decision 
finding the Motown Record Corp., 
guilty of unfair labor practices in a 
case involving Teamster Local 299 of 
Detroit, Mich. 


Local 299 filed charges against 
the company following a consent elec- 
tion among 15 technical and record- 
ing engineers employed by Motown 
last May. The vote was 8 to 7 against 
the union. 


Illegal Wage Hikes 


The union charged that Motown 
granted illegal wage hikes to its em- 
ployees before the balloting and also 
discriminatorily discharged one em- 
ployee. The company also coercively 
interrogated and threatened the work- 
ers regarding their union activities. 


The examiner agreed that Motown 
was guilty on all counts. He added 
that Motown should bargain with 
Local 299 and furthermore, the firm 
should take certain affirmative action 
necessary to remedy and remove the 
effects of the unfair labor practices 
and to effectuate the policies of the 
law. 
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JOHN B. McGINLEY, C.P.A. (1927-1955) 
McGinty, Rocue & Maru SNS li es 
LEO F. McGINLEY, C.P.A. % ALLORY 4301 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W. 
WILLIAM P. ROCHE, C.P.A. WASHINGTON, D. C. 20008 
WHITFIELD E. MALLORY, C.P.A. 
MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


March 3, 1972 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 

25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 
Gentlemen: 

We have examined the consolidated fund balance sheet of the 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS' NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS' INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

as of December 31, 1971, the related consolidated statement of income and expenses and 
statement of income and benefits for the year then ended. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly included such tests 


of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 


in the circumstances, 


In our opinion, the referred to consolidated fund balance sheet, consolidated 
statement of income and expenses and statement of income and benefits present fairly the 
financial condition of the 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS' NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS' INTERNATIONAL, INC, 


as of December 31, 1971 and the results of their operations for the period indicated, in 


conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a consistent basis. 


Respectfully submitted, 


McGINLEY, ROCHE & MALLORY 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS’ INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND BALANCE SHEET 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1971 


GENERAL 

ASSETS 
GRINS SNe echaitsc.s vate 's 2.05" 0 5 ORO ARR NCR SS) SOR er a neem eerie cae evap 2 NE $ 4,060,823.59 
PECOURRSCRECEINGEIG <x. ok Ramiee atta WN Sel Scene PORE ans ay Mea Suen cS cae acaee Nie 1,056,287.05 
PUCCRIFCH MIRED IGG A8, Situt cs andee- os © eesti Aan See tre A EER aris, aid oak eee 231,399.74 
IVENIOMOS=--COSE-Or IVianhet tices ecm ln niet ae Nr ice PLO hit, gore ea toes 326,833.94 
DEPOSIGS prc ieeeiatetse aac aes eae., SRT ay TE te I IE FSC AMEE tN 190,146.85 
he paicwERXPOMSeS 2) ee mie wos astra e: ba: bee Raat te aerate ae MEE er Deke a Beara 88,756.14 
INVEStIMEeNtS——-BOOKksV alle sari uc, cachansstasceate tens.» aifeteiadomencus iene biGe lanes s-eeoesie te eae ee emebonsty 11,767,926.65 
Fixed Assets—(At cost, less $1,688,955.65 Accumulated Depreciation) .......... 5,272,639.24 
otalsAssets=—Generalls RUM Aes 2o0s eet ig ee re ee eee $22,994,813.20 
DEFENSE 

ASSETS 
(CHET) a Ui We GIG Sane SMe ai NMR Mir ane ln ee Se ry er Woe RE oitha yi a ee RCL $19,074,380.20 
Account Receivable—General Fund (Contra) ............... 0.02. cece eee eee 6,429.60 
ACME C ETI COMER trie teraite are tesere Sesh at orspetetake eee Sia es oa hes hie Oe RR eee 1,128,651.00 
Investments——Book- Valles = iets fen ees Se eS le er eee mee 52,997,804.77 
MOLAIRASSEIS=—DETENSO seu y= eo 5s Auoap es a5. ecu, Gee Men a hedee as eatee lois ee ee Mea es $73,207,265.57 
COMBINED 
otal, Assets——Combined!: Funds. =< Sates s=. See cha Se ee ae Site gree $96,202,078.77 
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EXHIBIT ‘‘A’”’ 


FUND 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


Accounts Payable 


Defense: kunda(Gontha) asia ee $ 6,429.60 
Othe rSaee seas) ete ts. Mane Me pen a 938,570.86 $ 945,000.46 
IAC CHUCAUREXPCHSEsuitay stems Weise ee rg Lona dem aera eg ie ee 28,955.19 
Otals sta bilitlesar nom, sens cian a Rta enone ra vant tenra arene $ 973,955.65 
Net Worth—General Fund 
Balanceranualry al ail O Zales eo tel ei me a feten cute Syne 22,317,641.98 
Deduct: 
Excess of Expenses over Income 
for the Year Ended December 31, 1971 ......... ( 296,784.43) 22,020,857.55 


Note: This balance sheet is subject to a $857,262.04 balance on a lease of tangible personal property for 
the subsequent sixty (60) months, $120,006.87 balance on a real estate lease for the subsequent ninety- 
four (94) months, and $86,399.21 committed for the uncompleted remodeling of the headquarters build- 
ing. Subsequent to December 31, 1971, a new lease covering $4,731,623.04 on tangible personal prop- 
erty for a period of ninety-six (96) months will replace the aforementioned tangible personal property 
lease. 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth—General Fund ...................c0eceeeeues $22,994,813.20 
FUND 
NET WORTH 
Net Worth—Defense Fund 
Balance-Januany al mre pew ce ear ea eee 9 Ls Re oe Rene) Mee Nec ere eae eeoe $64,184,344.15 
Add: 
Excess of Income over Benefits 
forthesyVearcEndedsDecein bees eel 9i/ole aor ene ec en eee ae 9,022,921.42 
otal Net: Worth=—Defense :FUMG: seca rect ena, ares als LR ee pelt eats apie s $73,207,265.57 
FUNDS 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth—Combined Funds .....................0..0-0. $96,202,078.77 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, EXHIBIT “‘B” 
TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS’ INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1971 


Operational Income 


Fees 
Per Capita—Members .................... $33,094,250.85 
Per Capita—Laundry Workers International ..... 15,906.50 
IIR ARONE sowecee se kee epee ens ee ane eee ae 976,795.00 
Organizationalen= Meycc.s ati cee eer eee ee 300.00 $34,087 ,252.35 
Other Income 
SalesOm SUpPliGSear kaso Banal te eal 142,577.51 
Miscellaneous, 2x. oes ira teccoay eee tate entccneus 341.08 142,918.59 
Total Operational Income 34,230,170.94 
Deduct: 
Operational Expenses 
Defense Fund (See Exhibit C) .......... 8,801,702.40 
Teamster Affiliates Pension Fund ......... 9,257,749.96 
AlliancestorsEabor Action. os.005 2 Bee Se 81,948.60 
Federation of Chemical & General Workers 
UITMONMS tae chk tae cies tees mae mee eaten ees 46,560.00 
Organizing Campaign Expense .......... 1,783,823.70 
National Master Freight Agreement ....... ( 6,953.75) 
Financial Aid to Subordinate Organizations . 42,443.50 
Retirement and Family Protection Plan .... 1,137,834.75 
Administrative, Office and General ........ 5,041,151.82 
Magazine—‘‘International Teamster” ..... 1,583,771.39 
Legislative and Political Education ........ 433,998.18 
FA DOnsINSutUtGno «tien a eae cre gar ahat 304,000.00 
PUBIFCAReAONSE i.e ale nmr ey ows aces airs 229,590.39 
Legal Fees, Expenses and Related Costs ... 469,266.93 
Judgements, Suits and Settlements ....... 398,952.99 
Appealsvand: Hearings. ra. a2. cate es 22/642:25 
Divisional and Departmental ........... 2,609, 247.90 
National Headquarters Building ......... 978,341.90 
BranchinOmces, sscscr ace een cot 34,888.06 
SUPPNESHiOF RESAlG&s 25 (hes mh eee ha dom bee 127,346.21 
Convention iEXDEnSe.:.-. ss.) westerns meee 2,044,601.42 35,422,908.60 
Nét: Deficit tromsOperationSic. sc-.usee ete secs ee CG 11925737-66) 
Deduct: 
FinancialsinGOMe—INCE .-ae Sc oan ates ee & a Gea oe €91,032.85 
Total Operating Deficit and Financial Income ............ ( 301,704.81) 
Deduct: 
Other Income 
Gain on Foreign Exchange ..../........ 10,587.46 
Teamsters’ International, Inc.—Net (Deficit) ( 7,338.94) 
Miscellaneous. 2 erm eae errs ei mes IN 1,671.86 4,920.38 
Excess of Expenses Over Income for the Year Ended 
Decemneneo le UOT MN. oaks. nae ck 5 ented ite sit eae ($§ 296,784.43) 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, EXHIBIT ‘‘C” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND BENEFITS—DEFENSE FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1971 
Income 
Per Capita—General Fund (See Exhibit ‘‘B’’) ....... $ 8,801,702.40 
Financials ncome==—Netaite: see os one ee oas 4,867,011.56 
GaimionvrOrelrsnexchaneevean cece nea eee ee ei 17,982.46 $13,686,696.42 
Benefits 
QUEOLEWOFG BeENentS 2 ook 7S cc See ee eee 4,663,775.00 
Excess of Income Over Benefits for the Year Ended 
DE CEMIC Siler LOL ee icc spaterat he A ae ule Kind wee ae $ 9,022,921.42 
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THE PRIMARIES. _ 


DRIVE REPORT 


_ DEDIcateD TO serv 


Who's on Second and What's on Third? 


Primaries are expensive, tedious, 
confusing and prematurely narrow the 
field of national contenders. 


Believers of this time-honored 
tradition say that primaries are a way 
of showing voter appeal and impress- 
ing fund raisers—that is unless you 
come up with a poor showing in an 
early primary. In that case you could 
find yourself in a financial bind that 
calls for withdrawal, like Pete Mc- 
Closkey after New Hampshire. This 
is especially true for newcomers who 
have to make a strong initial showing 
against “established” candidates who 
can afford to lose a few primaries 
without getting financial support 
pulled out. The field gets narrowed in 
such cases, not by any solid evidence 
that one lacks national appeal, but by 
results from an isolated regional con- 
test. 


Primaries Serve Purpose 


On the other hand, we can’t have 
everyone running—overloading the 
circuits of the media and our minds. 
So primaries act to keep the number 
of runners to a manageable minimum. 
But again, given the financial reali- 
ties and the “packaging” of candi- 
dates by the mass media, it isn’t neces- 
sarily the nationally unwinnable guy 
who gets dropped by the wayside in 
the early returns. 

You could also seriously question 
whether primaries encourage or in- 
hibit issue-oriented campaigning. Tak- 
ing solid stands on issues may not win 
favoritism with the fund keepers, and 
no matter what anyone says, primary 
results often do not reflect the deep 
concerns of the voters—unless can- 
didates are clearly different from one 
another on their stands as was the 
case in Florida. Otherwise, a primary 
is a beauty contest without substance. 

There is some promise of change 
for the better this year. The latest re- 
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and wires flowing. 


forms in the Democratic party rules 
call for proportional representation— 
women, minorities, etc.—among con- 


Primary Advocate 


Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, national presi- 
dent of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, is a 
prime advocate of participation in pri- 
mary elections. Says Mrs. Hoffa, ‘‘Pri- 
maries give the electorate an oppor- 
tunity and a say in who the candidates 
will be in the General Election. | urge 
all Teamsters to register and vote in 
their state primary election.” 


S. 3232 Would Establish 
Collective Begging 


The fight against Senate Bill S. 3232, introduced by Senator Packwood 
(R-Ore.), deserves our every effort. This new version of an old Adminis- 
tration sponsored proposal, aims at compulsory arbitration of emergency 
transportation disputes. It would have us turn collective bargaining into 
collective begging. The International is putting its weight behind ail 
lobbying efforts to fight against this legislation. We thank all our affiliates 
who sent wires or letters in opposition to this bill. We should be prepared 
for a year long fight for the rest of the legislative session, and we at the 
International, need your continuing support. So please keep those letters 


vention delegates, and for some strong 
assurance that the delegates will not 
be the political pawns of power 
brokers, that they will, in fact, exer- 
cise a one-man one-vote prerogative. 
The winners of the primaries in at 
least 10 of the states are assured of a 
proportionate number of delegates. 
But, these are only 10 states. 

Primaries are only one way of get- 
ting popular participation in the elec- 
toral process. The many drawbacks of 
the tradition indicate that there must 
be better ways to get people involved 
at local levels—a way that doesn’t 
smack of Barnum & Bailey. 


New Method 
Considered 
For Registering 


The right to vote is a farce when 
conditions exist to hamper the exer- 
cise of this right. Last year 48 million 
eligible persons failed to vote. Fur- 
thermore, only six out of 10 eligible 
voters actually voted, while nine out 
of 10 registered voters actually cast 
their ballots. These statistics indicate 
that registration difficulties not only 
stop people from participating in the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Public Pays 


Firms Use Tax-Exempt Bonds 


To Finance Pollution Control 


“Cash-strapped companies have dis- 
covered a novel way to finance their 
soaring pollution-control costs,” noted 
the Wall Street Journal recently. 
“They’re quietly getting the public to 
help fund some of their projects, and 
by so doing they’re saving themselves 
some money.” 

There is nothing irregular, accord- 
ing to the law, about this new twist in 
financing pollution control. 

By arranging to sell tax-exempt in- 
dustrial-development revenue bonds— 
which are sold through public agen- 
cies and are placed privately or pur- 
chased by the public—companies are 
buying and installing pollution-control 
facilities at lower costs than they 
would incur if they used conventional 
private financing arrangements such 
as borrowing at the bank. 

The arrangement has all been made 
possible by the federal government. 
Congress provided that industrial- 
development bonds used for, among 
other things, pollution-control pur- 
poses, as well as to build new manu- 
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Gift for Mahone 


John Mahoney (second from right), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 808 in 


facturing plants, are tax exempt. 

This is the way it works: A local 
or state authority, created by the state 
legislature, can issue the bonds on be- 
half of a company. Proceeds pay for 
pollution-control equipment and fa- 
cilities, which the company leases by 
paying a year rental fee until the 
bonds mature. Then the company can 
buy the equipment at a depreciated 
price. The interest yielded on these 
bonds is exempt from income taxes. 

Generally speaking, notes the Wall 
Street Journal, the savings to com- 
panies in interest costs amount to one 
to two percentage points less than 
regular commercial financing. 

Critics of this method of financing 
pollution control techniques question 
whether tax-free bonds will work over 
the long haul. 

Some government economists argue 
that technically such financing is a 
subsidy to polluters because of the tax 
break and lower interest rates. They 
reason that these breaks help hold 
down prices, which would tend to 
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Woodside, N.Y., recently received a wristwatch as a reward for his work done on 
behalf of the Queens Community Labor Committee, an organization that supports 
political candidates friendly to labor. Presenting the gift were (left to right): Moe 
Fliss of the Meatcutters, Sol Friedman of the QCLC, and (on far right) Thomas 
Mackell, district attorney for Queens County, New York. Last election day, every 
local candidate backed by the labor committee won office handily. 
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Selection Board 


Jomar Rand (left), a member of Team- 
ster Local 282 in New York City, is 
shown with U. S. Rep. Norman F. Lent 
of New York. The congressman ap- 
pointed Rand to serve as a member of 
his Military Academy Selection Com- 
mittee to interview youngsters in Lent’s 
5th District who seek appointment to a 
military academy. 


stimulate demand for more goods and 
services of the polluters. 

The net result is that more goods 
and services would be _ produced, 
which would create more pollution, 
which would require more of society’s 
finite resources to control. 


@ Registration... 


(Continued from page 25) 
electoral process, but also act to 
effectively disenfranchise millions of 
eligible voters. 

Two of the biggest obstacles block- 
ing registration are time and distance. 
People in rural areas especially under- 
stand the inconvenience of having to 
travel long distances to register. 

To facilitate voter registration for 
the millions of eligible voters and to 
make the electoral process more re- 
sponsible to the populace, Senator 
Gale McGee introduced an absolutely 
crucial bill which would have allowed 
voter registration by mail, This bill 
would have made registering a rela- 
tively simple process. Each household 
would receive a postcard registration 
form to be filled out, mailed in and 
checked by designated registration 
authorities. The applicant would then 
be qualified to vote on election day. 

Unfortunately for the American 
people the Senate killed the bill by a 
margin of four votes. Eight Demo- 
cratic supporters—who could have 
have prevented this—were absent. 
Among these were all of the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates—all ex- 
cept Senator George McGovern who 
returned to cast a vote in favor of the 
bill. 
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Defends Emergency Provisions 


Noted Mediator Urges Congress 
To Stick With Taft-Hartley 


Theodore W. Kheel, one of the 
best-known mediators and labor rela- 
tions experts in the United States, re- 
cently urged Congress to be satisfied 
with the law as it stands regarding 
so-called national emergency strikes. 

In testimony before a Senate labor 
subcommittee, Kheel said the 80-day 
injunction power of the Taft-Hartley 
Act “is the best policy based on 25 
years’ experience.” 

He added: “Except for inconveni- 
ence to Congress, the Taft-Hartley 
Act has functioned.” 

The only change he would make, 
said Kheel, would be to move the 
“unworkable Railway Labor Act” out 
and put the railroad industry under 
Taft-Hartley. 

The Senate subcommittee has been 
considering a draft of 11 emergency 
labor dispute bills, most of which lean 
in the direction of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

Such measures, according to Kheel, 
would mean the death of collective 
bargaining because they would elimi- 
nate the need to make hard decisions. 
The “last-offer” process also, in 
Kheel’s' words, would be “anti- 
democratic in the extreme” and negate 
the intent of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
in giving the union rank-and-file mem- 
bership a voice in settling the agree- 
ment. 

Kheel took the opportunity to 
attack those favoring compulsory 
arbitration legislation. 

“New York Times editorials should 
not be the basis of legislation,” he 
said. “The Times has had a thousand 
editorials about the need for emergen- 
cy disputes legislation but I am still 
looking for one with a constructive 
suggestion.” 

Kheel contended that if workers 
and their employers are told there 
can’t be any strikes, that is the same 
as saying there cannot be any collec- 
tive bargaining. 

He pointed out that the counterpart 
of the right to strike is management’s 
right to take a strike and not the right 
to lock out, which occurs only when 
management is the moving party. 
Most managements, he said, want the 
right to take a strike as an alternative 
to compulsory arbitration. 
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Vote ‘No’ 
on North Dakota 
Constitution 


Organized labor in North Dakota 
has urged voters in that state to turn 
thumbs down on a proposed new con- 
stitution which, among other things, 
would establish the so-called “right- 
to-work” principle as part of the con- 
stitution’s “declaration of rights.” 

Sylvan E. Hubrig, president of 
Teamster Local 74 in Minot, N.D., 
said the referendum on the proposed 
constitution is scheduled for this com- 
ing April 28th. 

Hubrig explained:“It is absolutely 
necessary that all of organized labor 
go to the polls and vote ‘no’ or be 
stuck for the next 30 years with a 
document that was designed by the 
business interests to beat down the 
working people.” 

The offensive clause, Hubrig said, is 
in Section 25 of Article I and states: 

“Nondiscrimination in Employ- 
ment: There shall be no discrimina- 
tion against a qualified natural per- 
son’s right to practice a trade or 


Youth Registration 


Wins Election 


Robert Peters, a member of Teamster 
Local 177 in Irvington, N.J., recently 
was elected to a 3-year term on the 
board of education in his home town 


of Keansburg, N.J. Peters, a shop 
steward, has been a member of the 
local union for 10 years and works for 
Coca-Cola at South Newark, N.J. 


profession or a citizen’s right to ob- 
tain or hold employment because of 
race, color, sex, creed, or membership 
or nonmembership in a trade, labor or 
professional organization.” (Italics 
added.) 


Shown discussing registration of newly enfranchised 18-to-21-year-old voters are 
Pete Kurbatoff (center), president of Teamster Joint Council 42 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Janet Bennett and Bob Bowen of Student Vote, a non-partisan tax- 
exempt foundation seeking to encourage youths to vote in the upcoming presi- 
dential election. DRIVE vigorously supports get-out-the-youth vote programs 
across the country. 
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© HELP FOR DEBTORS 


Measures have been introduced in both houses of the New York legislature that would 
give some protection to consumers being harried by bil! collectors. The proposed law would 
provide defense for people who have paid a bill but are still getting dunned for it, or who 
are being charged with a bill that they know nothing about. 


e MICHIGAN GOAL 


The defeat of Sen. Robert Griffin (R-Mich.) was listed as the prime goal of the 15th annual 
legislative conference of the Michigan State Building and Construction Trades Council held 
recently in Lansing. Griffin, one of the co-authors of the Landrum-Griffin Act, was blasted 
for promoting anti-labor causes. 


e MAYORS SUPPORT JOB PLAN 


The legislative committee of the U.S. Conference of Mayors came out in favor of compre- 
hensive manpower training legislation plus a permanent public service employment plan call- 
ing for one million jobs. 


© NUTRITION AWARENESS 


A federal government plan for a $100,000 nutrition awareness campaign, originally set to 
get underway last fall, instead will begin this coming autumn. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has been preparing a give-away brochure for the campaign. 


e FLORIDA FALLOUT 


One effect of the Florida presidential primary which Alabama Gov. George Wallace won 
in a breeze was an immediate meve by Wallace supporters working to put the governor 
on November ballots as a Third Party candidate again. Apparently the Wallacites feel their 
man cannot get the Democratic convention nomination. 


© PRIMARY DISCONTENT 


One result of the primary campaign so far is that politicians are expressing deep discon- 
tent with the primary system with the result that all kinds of new methods for selecting presi- 
dential candidates are being hatched in Congress. 


e GIFT DISCLOSURE 


Federal agencies with appropriate jurisdiction have been asked to force corporations and 
trade unions to make full public disclosure of their voluntary political campaign contribu- 
tions. Making the request were Ralph Nader’s Public Citizen, Inc., and the Naticnal Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress, a bi-partisan fund-raising organization that helps finance 
candidates. 


e COOL RECEPTION 


Members of the House Public Works subcommittee on roads were not hostile recently when 
Transportation Secretary John A. Volpe explained his plan to use some federal highway 
money for public transportation—but only one member of the committee applauded the 
proposal. The other members figuratively sat on their hands. 
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@ Family Taxes Up 


Taxes will reach a record average of $4,530 per 
American household in the fiscal year ending this 
June 30th, according to the Tax Foundation head- 
quartered in New York City. 


The total, according to the foundation, is an in- 
crease of 6.5 per cent from the $4,330 average of 
a year ago and is up 77.5 per cent from the $2,552 
average in 1962. 

The foundation, a private research organization, 
said total taxes in the current fiscal year should be 
at a record $295 billion compared with $277 billion 
a year ago and $239 billion 10 years ago. 


@ Safety Inspection Pay 


While the new federal job safety law permits em- 
ployee representatives to accompany inspectors, the 
law is silent on their pay. 

Some company policies permit reimbursing of 
employees accompanying inspectors for reasonable 
time lost. Other firms, however, are dead set against 
it and refuse to pay employee representatives for 
time lost on the job while accompanying safety in- 
spectors. 

The issue of pay is becoming important because 
some plants are big enough that federal inspections 
can stretch out over as much as three weeks. 


@ D.C. Illegalities 


Employees in the District of Columbia were ille- 
gally underpaid $364,693 by their employers during 
1971, according to the Department of Labor. 

The underpayments were revealed through investi- 
gations by Wage-Hour Division compliance officers 
and involved 163 employers and 1,029 workers. 

A large proportion of the underpaid workers had 
been shorted to the tune of nearly $112,000 on 
overtime pay. The biggest violation was in the more 
than $242,000 due workers who had not received the 
minimum wage to which they were entitled. 

The Labor Department said most employers made 
voluntary wage settlements with their employees, but 
in a few cases, the federal agency was forced to sue 
in U.S. District Court to obtain judgments awarding 
the back wages. 


@ Scab Bonus Out 


The NLRB ruled recently that an employer can- 
not pay a bonus to scabs after a strike is ended 
even if the scabs did not know they were to be re- 
warded. 
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Information 


It was further ruled by the Board that the em- 
ployer must pay the same bonus plus six per cent 
interest to the strikers after they have returned to 
work. 


The decision involved the Machinists and Aero- 
Motive Mfg., Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


@ Tourist Boom Expected 


Federal officials expect the United States to enjoy 
a boom in foreign tourists this year in addition to 
the millions of Canadians and Mexicans that cross 
the border every year. 


More than 3,000,000 visitors are expected from 
overseas countries—an increase of 25 per cent over 
19750 


Officials say one reason more tourists are antic- 
ipated is because of the recent devaluation of the 
dollar which has the effect of making the funds of 
many foreigners go further in the U.S. 


@ 4-Day Work Week 


More than 1,300 companies in the United States 
today are operating on a 4-day work week, accord- 
ing to a book edited by Riva Poor. 


The volume, “4 Days, 40 Hours; Reporting a Rev- 
olution in Work and Leisure,” notes the statistic is 
significant because only two years ago there were 
but 36 companies operating on the 4-day week. 


@ Corporate Secrecy 


In making a survey to determine how companies 
dispose of confidential records, the Administrative 
Management Society discovered that the majority of 
companies either shred or burn documents. 

Surprisingly enough, some 10 per cent of the com- 
panies quizzed said they tore up confidential mate- 
rial by hand. Another two per cent had a totally 
unexpected method of disposing of confidential ma- 
terial: They take it out and bury it somewhere. 


@ Rotary Engine Autos 


The International Automobile Show scheduled to 
open April Ist in New York City was expected to 
feature, for the first time, a line of rotary engine 
automobiles. 

The rotary engine is compact, vibrates very little, 
is quiet and powerful for its weight, and has evoked 
interest from manufacturers because its emission 
characteristics come close to meeting anti-pollution 
standards. 
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@ Corporate Profits Up 


After-tax profits of corporations in the United 
States increased 12 per cent during 1971, according 
to the First National City Bank of New York. 

The survey of profits covered nearly 2,700 corpo- 
rations and revealed earnings of more than $36 bil- 
lion last year. 

The bank said that without including the profits 
of General Motors, the year-to-year increase of cor- 
porate earnings would have been only 8 per cent 
last year. 


@ Pollution Control Cost 


Costs of controlling pollution will force between 
200 and 300 plant shutdowns and cause the loss of 
50,000 to 125,000 jobs during the next four years, 
according to an analysis made for the government 
by private consulting firms. 

The report made public by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration was conducted under the supervision of the 
President’s Council on Environmental Quality, the 
Environmental Protection Agency and the Com- 
merce Department. 

It focused primarily on 12,000 plants currently 
operating within 11 industries selected especially on 
the basis of heavy cleanup problems. Included were 
steel producers, iron foundries, fruit and vegetable 
processors and automobile manufacturers. 


@ Canadian Labor Protests 


Unemployment made 1971 a “year of disaster” in 
Canada and 1972 will bring more of the same, ac- 
cording to a statement submitted to the government 
by the Canadian Labor Congress. 

The CLC took issue with government statements 
that high rates of joblessness could be attributed to 
changes in the rates of labor force participation. 

It pointed out that last year—when the monthly 
average of jobless Canadians totaled more than 
500,000—that 40 per cent of the unemployed were 
without work for four months or more. 


@ Filthy Lucre 


The old term, “filthy lucre,” used for years to 
describe money, is medically accurate according to 
the American Medical Association. 

Research by a pair of doctors in Louisville, Ky., 
revealed recently that 42 per cent of paper money 
and 13 per cent of coins carry potential disease- 
causing germs. 


@ Alaska Windfall 


Oil workers and construction men may be in for 
unexpected financial windfalls once they begin work 
on the pipeline designed to bring oil from the North 
Shore to southern Alaska tanker ports. 

Archeologists are considering a system of special 


money rewards for certain skeletons they hope the 
men may dig up. 

It is a scientific fact that only 12,000 years ago 
Alaska’s interior grassland valleys were inhabited by 
elephants, camels and lions. 


@ Rust Weakens Cars 


A survey by engineers from the Department of 
Transportation has found that corrosion of automo- 
biles can be very dangerous in terms of safety. 

Furthermore, rust is not limited to any single 
make or model car. Any auto, according to the en- 
gineers, that has been in use five years or longer may 
have a rust-weakened frame. 

Auto owners experiencing severe frame rusting 
of their vehicles are urged by the government to re- 
port the details to the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, Office of Defects Investiga- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20590. 


@ Unlawful Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
clared that rules adopted by groups or associations 
of household goods movers to limit their liability on 
claims for concealed loss or damage are unlawful. 

The ICC has issued new regulations effective next 
April 21st that will require carriers to acknowledge 
each loss or damage claim, begin their investigation 
of the claim promptly, and settle the claim within 
a specified time or tell the consumer the reason for 
the delay. 


@ Penn Central Plans 


Penn Central Railroad trustees’ announced plans 
to fire one-third of the line’s 18,000 conductors and 
brakemen April Ist were only part of the story at 
mid-March. 

On the same day, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission supported the trustees’ position that the re- 
organization of the railroad would require abandon- 
ment of 9,000 miles of freight track, also public 
subsidy of all Penn Central passenger train opera- 
tions, and finally, dismissal of “unproductive labor.” 

The ICC said that liquidation or nationalization 
of the railroad would be neither acceptable nor 
feasible. 


@ Air Hijacking Reward 


The five biggest airlines operating in the United 
States have established a $250,000 reward fund. for 
help in apprehending extortionists, hijackers and oth- 
ers threatening commercial air service. 

Details of the program are still to be worked out 
and must be approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Pledging $50,000 each to the fund were: 
Eastern, American, Pan American, Trans World and 
United. 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


Combo Mirrors 


Three separate types of combina- 
tion mirrors were recently offered for 
marketing by a Kansas firm. The 
unique design of the mirrors provides 
for constant vision of all rear-ap- 
proaching vehicles, a feature said to 
be unique to this product. 

The mirror combination is pre- 
focused to provide vision of an ap- 
proaching vehicle first on the flat 
surface mirror, As the vehicle comes 
into passing position, the image travels 
down the flat surface, appears mo- 
mentarily in both surfaces and pro- 
ceeds to reflect only on the convex 
surface. 

The units are offered in either 
single arm mount, top and bottom 
mount, or a smaller six by sixteen 
inch surface. All three feature main- 
tenance free, structural plastic cases. 
The convex mirror has a 30-inch 
radius and the glass in all three mir- 
rors is one-eighth inch thick, 


Door Design 


With the trend toward standardiza- 
tion of truck design, one major com- 
ponent producer has designed a 
plainer and more convenient door for 
truck cabs. 


The door design provides a nearly 
flat exterior with flush handles 
mounted in the lower rear corner to 
allow opening from the ground. On 
the inside, the handles are also flush- 
mounted and the window crank has 
been moved five inches forward for 
elbow clearance. The vent window is 
narrower to provide for full opening 
without interference with the steering 
wheel. 

Other features include an improved 
window sill with recessed grab handle, 
padded arm rest, longer rubber door 
molding lip and optional door pads. 


Light Bracket 


An adjustable bracket for mounting 
dock lights permits complete 18-inch 
adjustment to illuminate dock area 
and serve any size van. 

The brackets are simply mounted 
on practically any surface or fixture. 


Golf Perfection 


Golfers can now improve both driv- 
er timing and power to the ball with 
this simple new practice device. 

A cylinder containing a magnet- 
retained steel ball is mounted near the 
club head on the driver shaft and 
parallel to the shaft. When wrists are 
broken on the down swing, certrifugal 
force drives the steel ball away from 
the magnet so that it “clicks” against 
the opposite end of the cylinder. This 
audible “click” tells golfers whether 
they are breaking wrists too early, too 
late, or right on the money. 
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Remote West Coaster 


For remote control adjustment of 
west coast mirrors, a Detroit firm is 
offering a quick hookup remote con- 
trol converter which is completely me- 
chanical and provides 35 degree rota- 
tion for perfect visibility. 

The hookups can be easily installed 
On any mirror, according to the man- 
ufacturer and do not depend on hy- 
draulics or vacuums for operation. 
The units are offered for either blind 
side or driver’s side. 


Leak Detection 
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Water leaks, faults or holes in any 
watertight containers are easily traced 
by a new electronic tracer now being 
marketed. 

The detector is composed of a noise 
generator with a pistol grip which 
bounces sound waves off solid surfaces 
but registers when a leak is indicated. 

The manufacturer says that the de- 
tector is especially sensitive and useful 
for finding gas leaks in compressed air 
or gas lines. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 


manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
THE 


manufacturers by writing 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Somebody's Twin 


Former President Harry Truman likes to tell of 
the day, a year or so after he left the White House, 
that he went calling on a friend in New York and 
inadvertently rang the wrong doorbell. 

The man who answered accepted his apology gra- 
ciously enough, and then did a double-take. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “did anybody ever tell you 
you're the spitting image of that old blankety-blank 
Harry Truman?” 


Favor Returned 


Little Tommy came home one day clutching an 
expensive toy. 

“Where did you get that?” asked his mother. 

“T got it from Johnny for doing him a favor,” said 
Tommy putting the toy away. 

“What was the favor?” 

“I was hitting him on the head,” Tommy re- 
plied, “and he asked me to stop.” 


Snob 


A truck driver went into the pet store in search 
of a pedigree poodle as a present for his girl friend. 
Spying the perfect pup, he asked the store manager, 
“does this dog have a good pedigree?” 

“Good pedigree?” said the manager, “if that dog 
could talk he wouldn’t speak to either one of us.” 


Matter of Clarity 


“Your reports aren’t clear,” the colonel told the 
sergeant. 

“They should be written in such a manner that 
even the most ignorant can understand them.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the top kick, “and now what 
part is it that you don’t understand?” 


Perfect Disguise 


The bashful bride, outside the honeymoon hotel, 
told her new hubby that she didn’t want the people 
in the lobby to know they were newly-weds. “Okay,” 
replied the groom, “but do you think you can carry 
both suitcases?” 


LAUGH LOAD 


The Hard Way 


“For a man with no experience you're asking for 
awfully high wages,” said the employer. 

“That may be,” said the job hunter, “but it’s 
harder to do a job when you don’t know anything 
about it.” 


Down the Road 


Most doctors are worried about the current trend 
for legislation for health security. They think we’re 
setting a dangerous trend towards health. 


Sweet Revenge 


Doctors are promising longer life spans and a man 
we know thinks that’s just fine. 

“T hope,” says the potential geriatric, “that I can 
live long enough to be a problem for my kids.” 


Difference of Opinion 


The inquisitive old lady kept questioning the sol- 
dier home on leave about his military experiences, 
etc., and he kept avoiding her curiosity. Finally, in 
desperation, she said: “You ARE with the Army, 
aren’t you?” 

“No ma’am,’ 
’em all the way!” 


> 


replied the soldier, “I’ve been agin 


Daddy's Scent 


To give her a needed boost after a long and trying 
day, the mother took a nip from a bottle of Scotch. 
As she was tucking her young son in bed, the young- 
ster asked, “Hey, Mom; how come you’re wearing 
Dad’s perfume?” 


True, True 


Most people know how to say nothing—few know 
when. 


Short On Talent 


Two men sat at a bar. Suddenly one man pulled 
a mouse out of one pocket, a tiny piano out of 
another, then a little piano bench, and finally a 
butterfly. Immediately, the mouse began to play the 
piano, and the butterfly began to sing. The onlooking 
gentleman was amazed. “You’ve got a great act 
there,” he said to the owner of the amazing mouse 
and butterfly. “Ill bet you Ed Sullivan would 
pay a million bucks for that act.” 

“It’s not worth it,” said the owner giumly. “You 
see, the butterfly isn’t really singing; the mouse is 
a ventriloquist.” 
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Strike Breakers 
Shortchanged By 
Petey s Assn. 


he case of the Coach 
j) Detective Agency of 
AG Cleveland should be 
a lesson in kind to 
strike breakers and scabs the 
world over. As in most rela- 
tionships with unfair employ- 
ers, a breach of good faith oc- 
curred after the detective agen- 
cy rendered its services—i.e. 
broke the strike—the associa- 
tion refused to pay them. 

Most labor people would say 
that it serves them right and 
it does. 

The more important lesson 
here is that the case brings 
some light on a very shady area 
of industrial activity. The de- 
tective agency made public the 
terms of the agreement in or- 
der to process its suit and this 
reveals the lengths which 
employers will go in order to 
break up a trade union 

The detective agency said 
that the employers association 
agreed to pay one superintend- 
ent $50 per day and all opera- 
tives necessary at $20 per day 
in addition to expenses. The 
agency testified: “In their silent, 
secret, effective way, the in- 
dustrial operatives uproot re- 
lentlessly the weeds of disloyal- 
ty and discontent (the strikers). 
Our operatives soon end the 
reign of labor agitation in shop 
or factory. We do not care to 
say more on this subject.” 

It is little wonder that work- 
ers have developed a jaundiced 
opinion of the sincerity of man- 
agement. 


Exports Off 


According to a report in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
exports to Europe in 1921 fell 
by $1,500,000,000. 


IFTY YEARS AGO 


in Our Thee 


(From the April, 1922, issue of the TEAMSTER ) 


Three Types of Hornblower 
What Kind are You? 


Most motorists seem to have 
a strange feeling about blowing 
their auto horns when over- 
taking another vehicle. They 
can be put into three classes: 

First—Those who consider 
the blowing of their horns un- 
der such circumstances as en- 
tirely beneath them, and in fact 
almost a reflection upon their 
skill as drivers. This class pre- 
dominates. 

Second—Those who would 
like to obey the rules and in so 
doing secure protection for 
themselves, but hesitate on ac- 
count of the feeling that the 
driver in front will construe 
their action as a discourteous 
notice that he is hogging the 


road, and should instantly re- 
move himself to the extreme 
right hand side. 

Third—Those who wisely 
comply with the rule, taking it 
for granted and in most cases 
with reason, that the driver they 
are overtaking will consider 
their horn signal a courteous 
notice given in the only pos- 
sible way; and that he would 
much prefer a notice of this 
sort rather than be startled by 
the sudden rush of a car com- 
ing from behind, with no other 
warning than the possible purr 
of the engine. 

With so many cars on the 
road, there must necessarily be 
all sorts of people driving them, 


Forget it All... 


“Forget the slander you have heard, 


Forget the 
Forget the 
Forget the 
Forgetting 
Forget the 


hasty, unkind word, 
quarrel and the cause, 
whole affair, because 
is the only way. 
storm of yesterday; 


Forget the chap whose sour face 
Forgets to 
Forget the 
Forget the 


smile in any place; 
trials you have had, 
weather, if it’s bad.” 


“Forget the knocker—he’s a freak, 
Forget him seven days a week; 
Forget that you’re not a millionaire 
Forget the gray streaks in your hair. 
Forget the coffee when it’s cold. 
Forget to kick, forget to scold, 
Forget the plumber’s awful charge, 
Forget the iceman’s bill is large, 
Forget the coal man and his ways, 
Forget, wherever you may roam. 
Forget the man who wrote this poem, 
Forget that he in social bliss 

Forgot himself when he wrote this. 
Forget that you ever had the blues— 


But don’t forget to pay your dues.” 


Number 4 


but it would be fine for all who 
are not in the third class to im- 
mediately join it, and lessen the 
annoyance and danger so often 
incurred by the deliberate re- 
fusal to properly use the horn. 

To sound the horn is 
cheaper than to pay damages. 
A man may be a horn nui- 
sance on the road, but for 
every one who sins in this 
manner there are ten who sin 
by the non-use of this simple 
protector. Use your horn and 
save money and perhaps life. 


High Meat Prices 
Blamed on Demand 


The retail meat dealers in 
Chicago declare that the credit 
and delivery system and the de- 
sire for the choicest meats by 
some customers are responsible 
for the high price of meat. 

Somehow such a statement 
doesn’t reconcile itself to the 
usual principles of supply and 
demand—but that doesn’t 
bother the meat retailers. 


Ford Workers 
Now Work 
Five-Day Week 


Even some non-union work- 
ers are benefitting from the 
strength of trade unions. It 
was recently announced that 
Henry Ford has ordered all of 
his employees to start a five- 
day week, working eight hours 
per day. 

The automobile magnate 
said that the eight hour day 
is enough for any man to work. 
He also claims that he can get 
as much work out of men in 
eight hours as he formerly got 
out of them working ten hours 
per day, six days per week. 

However, Judge Gary, Presi- 
dent of U.S. Steel, claims that 
large industries cannot be op- 
erated successfully if men work 
less than ten hours per day for 
six days a week. 


Let Your 


Local Union 


Keep Your Union Record Current 


V Pension \ Health & Welfare ¥ 


Changed Your 
Address ? ? ? 


Because you are a Teamster 
member the magazine is yours 
to receive by right under the 
Teamster Constitution. We want 
you to have the magazine but 
if you fail to notify us of a 
change of address, then you 
deny yourself that right. Please 
use this form to bring your 
address up to date. 


for 


} 
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Give this form to your Business Agent, Job Steward or mail to your Local Union Office. 
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Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
was the 1972 recipient of the Four Freedoms Foun- 
dation Award. President Fitzsimmons received the 
award for his contribution to the advancement of 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 


from want and fear. Secretary of Labor James 
Hodgson (left) was on hand as the award was pre- 
sented by Labor Arbitrator Theodore Kheel (center) 
at a banquet attended by more than 1,600 in New 
York City. 


FIVE FOR DRIVE 


‘> Investment in Security 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE ? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 

That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 


to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution ? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


j You can join by sending your con- 
i ~~, tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
a ee ; 

OR % 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ie &4 ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
tional DRIVE will forward informa- 


tion and will assist in the organiza- 
tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 
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A record 1,070,400 summer jobs will be available this year to youths aged 14 to 21 
through federally funded employment programs, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment. Earmarked for the program is a budget of $139 million. 


Among the union conventions scheduled during the month of May are: Doll and 
Toy workers at New York City, May 15-18; Distillery Workers at Montreal, Canada, 
May 22; Service Employees at San Francisco, Calif., May 28-June 2; Clothing 
Workers at Miami Beach, Fla., May 29-June 2; State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees at Houston, Tex., May 29-June 2. 


The Nevada Physicians Union, a statewide union of medical doctors, has been 
chartered by the Service Employees International Union. Thirty physicians joined 
up initially. 


Unionism appears to be coming to Harvard University. More than 150 graduate 
student teachers at Harvard agreed recently to form a union to fight what they 
call “autocratic salary cuts” imposed upon them. 


Eight of every 10 jobs to be filled during the 1970’s will be open to people who 
have not completed four years of college, according to statistics compiled in the 
Labor Department’s 1972-73 edition of the ‘‘Occupational Outlook Handbook.” 


A referee of the California Unemployment Insurance Appeals Board ruled that 
some 800 workers locked out by the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner newspaper are 
entitled to more than $1 million in back unemployment benefits. The daily paper 
has been struck by the American Newspaper Guild since late 1967. 


A new Graphic Arts International Union will be created next Labor Day when the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders with 70,000 members and the 60,000 
member Lithographers and Photoengravers International Union merge officially. 
Members of the two unions approved the merger at conventions last year. 


Output per man-hour increased approximately 3.5 per cent between 1970 and 
1971, according to the Labor Department. It was the first year since 1966 that 
productivity grew at a higher rate than the 1950-1970 average of 3 per cent. 


The Pay Board survived its first test in the federal courts recently when a judge 
upheld the Board’s authority to regulate wages. A&P and a Baltimore local of the 
Meat Cutters were found equally guilty of implementing large wage increases 
without prior approval of the Pay Board. They received the maximum $2,500 fines. 


Occupational Safety and Health Administration inspectors have conducted a total 
of 19,220 inspections in 17,473 plants employing nearly 3.5 million workers so 
far. More than 14,000 citations were issued to employers for violations of standards. 


George Baldanzi, president of the United Textile Workers of America, suffered 
a fatal heart attack at his home recently on the eve of the union’s 18th conven- 
tion. Baldanzi was 65 years old and had been president of the UTWA since 1958. 
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General Executive Board Holds Quarterly Meet 5 
New International officers receive oath 


Murray W. Miller Named General Secretary-Treasurer 
Long-time Vice President succeeds Tom Flynn 


Morgan Named Head of Southern Conference 
Young vice president fills Miller vacancy 


Fitzsimmons’ Aide Named Vice President 
Weldon Mathis moves up to executive board 


Four Freedoms Award Goes to General President 
1,600 witness honor for Fitzsimmons 


International Officers Go To Switzerland Meeting 
President Fitzsimmons guest of IFCGW 


Montreal is Scene of Annual Dairy Meeting 
Delegates hear banquet speech by Fitzsimmons 
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A SPECIAL REPORT: 


Federal Government 
Comes to Grips 
With Drug Abuse 
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world. 
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The International Teamster 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


SINCE my last report to the membership, I have had the plea- 
sure of attending three meetings of vital importance to working 
men and women. 


The first meeting was a conference in Salt Lake City of voca- 
tional college administrators. I had the pleasure of presenting the 
Teamster viewpoint on the value of vocational education. That 
view is that vocational careers are vitally necessary to balance the 
services performed by graduates of four-year colleges and. univer- 
sities. And it is the viewpoint that vocational careers should evoke 
the same pride as careers of those holding Ph.D. degrees. 

The second meeting, although held outside the United States, 
was strictly a Teamster meeting—the Mid-States, East Coast Dairy 
Conference, which was held in Montreal, Canada. Many of those 
in our Brotherhood of Teamsters work in Montreal, and through- 
out the Provinces of Canada. 


Problems of working men and women in Canada are not much 
different than those in the United States. The common bond of 
workers in Canada and the United States has helped improve 
wages, hours and conditions through the efforts of our Interna- 
tional Union. 

The other meeting reported upon in this issue is that of the 
executive committee of the International Federation of Chemical 
and General Workers, in Geneva, Switzerland. 


At this meeting, too, where the central theme was problems of 
European workers, we found the discussion centering on topics 
regularly talked about at union meetings here in the United States. 

One of the things we learned from the Geneva meeting is that 
threats to organizations of workers come from the same source, 
no matter in what country those organizations are chartered. 

Universally, through attempts to pass crippling legislation the 
forces of reaction throughout the world forever snipe at the efforts 
of workers to achieve economic justice and dignity. 

As you read the report on the Geneva meeting, you will learn 
of just such an attempt in far-off Turkey. 

But throughout the free world, workers unite solidly behind 
their. unions—as .wasthe.case in. Turkey—and through that 
strength and unity, the forces of reaction are usually defeated. 

But, it is only through eternal diligence that workers prevail, 
and each day workers must resolve to preserve the one organiza- 
tion dedicated exclusively to their welfare—their union, 
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TEAMSTER IS TOP 
VOLUNTEER FIREMAN 


Ed Glover, a member of 
Teamster Local 81 in Portland, 
Ore., recently was named 
“volunteer fireman of the year”’ 
by the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association. 

Glover, a driver for Risberg 
Truck Lines, is a shop steward 
for the local union. 

When not driving or involved 
in union affairs, Glover serves 
as a volunteer fireman for the 
Tualatin Rural Fire Protection 
District. 

He was cited for his dedication 
and extra activity on behalf of 
the volunteer department. 


VETERAN TEAMSTER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


A. E. Mueller, a long-time 
Teamster representative in 
Wisconsin, took his retirement 
recently to end a 38-year career 
of trade union work. 

Mueller has served as business 
representative for Teamster 
Local 695 in Madison, Wis. His 
first organizing effort was 
among loundry workers in 
Milwaukee in 1934. 


MAINE DRIVER CLOCKS 
5,000,000 MILES 


Francis E. Fisher, a member of 
Teamster Local 340 in Portland, 
Me., retired recently after 
nearly 30 years of driving 
over-the-road for the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
During his years as a truck 
driver, Fisher rolled up 
5,000,000 miles on the road. 
Now 63 years old, he began 
driving when he was 15 years 
of age. 


ILLINOIS MEMBER 
IS COLORADO’S BEST 


Carl W. Livingston, a member 
of Teamster Local 710 in 
Chicago, Ill., recently was 


named ‘‘Driver of the Year for 
1972" by the Colorado Motor 
Carriers Assn., believe it or not. 
The reason is that while Living- 
ston has driven over-the-road 
for Illinois-California Express 
since 1951, he lives ina 
suburb of Denver, Colo. 

A truck driver since he was 17 
years old, Livingston has 
logged more than 4,200,000 
miles on the Denver-Chicago 
run. 


TEAMSTER SCULPTOR 
TEACHES YOUNGSTERS 


Alfred S. Reger, a member of 
Teamster Local 522 in Jamaica, 
N.Y., and renowned for his 
avocation as a sculptor, now 
teaches a class of youngsters 

at the Central Valley Elementary 
School in his spare time. 

Reger began teaching sculpting 
to nine children in a learning 
disabilities class three years 
ago. The project has now grown 
to include 70 youngsters. 
Trustees of the school recently 
made Reger an “honorary 
teacher.” 


WYOMING DRIVER 
iS MONTH’S BEST 


Frank Kudrna, a member of 
Teamster Local 307 in Casper, 
Wyo., and a driver for Con- 
solidated Freightways, recently 
was named “‘driver of the 
month”’ by the Wyoming Truck- 
ing Association. Kudrna has 
driven semi'’s and double units 
for Consolidated for 27 years 
and has had only one non- 
chargeable accident during a 
2-million mile total. 


HAWAIIAN MEMBERS 
HAVE NEWSPAPER 


Members of Teamster Locals 
996 and 427 in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, now enjoy a new 
publication being put out 


monthly by the unions, the 
tabloid-sized ‘‘Hawaiian 
Teamster.”’ Arthur A. Rutledge 
is the chief executive officer 
for both unions. 


COUNCIL OK’S DRIVE 
FOR STRICKEN MEMBER 


Teamster Joint Council 37 of 
Portland, Ore., has given its 
stamp of approval to a state- 
wide drive to help provide an 
artificial kidney machine for 
Albert W. lvens, a member of 
Teamster Local 81. 

Ivens, a driver-salesman, de- 
veloped chronic kidney trouble 
last year and would have died 
had it not been for the avail- 
ability of a kidney machine. 
Ivens is now an out-patient but 
has a continued need for the 
machine which costs $10,000 
initially and $4,000 a year to 
maintain a patient. 


PENNSYLVANIA LOCAL 
LOSES THREE OFFICERS 


Three men who have served as 
officers of Teamster Local 771 in 
Lancaster, Pa., for a total of 
more than 70 years retired 
recently. 

They are: Daniel W. Weaver, 
29 years including 20 years as 
president; Robert Race, Sr., 22 
years as vice president, and 
Harry Himelwright, a trustee 
for 20 years. 


THREE RETIREES 
ENJOY BANQUET 


Three long-time Teamster 
officers from East Bay local 
unions in California were 
honored jointly with a recent 
retirement banquet attended by 
several hundred friends and 
associates. Honored were: 
Elwood Heaney of Local 78, 
Jack McSherry of Local 588 and 
Frank Farro of Local 853— 

all in Oakland, Calif. 


The International Teamster 


me 


New Officers Sworn In 


IBT General Executive Board 
Holds Quarterly Session in Phoenix 


THE GENERAL Executive Board of meeting early in 
the International Brotherhood of Arizona, with two 
Teamsters held its regularly quarterly _ the oath of office. 


Members of the Teamster general executive board stand as 
General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons administers the oath 
of office to newly-appointed General Secretary-Treasurer 
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April in Phoenix, General President Frank E. Fitz- 
new Officers taking simmons administered the oath to 
newly-appointed General Secretary- 


Murray W. ‘Dusty’ Miller. Fitzsimmons also administered the 
oath to Weldon Mathis, newly-appointed IBT vice president. 


Teamster General 
President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and 
General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray 
W. ‘Dusty’ Miller 
converse prior to 
the opening of the 


regular quarterly 
session of the IBT 
general executive 
board. 

Weldon Mathis, 
newly appointed 


vice-president on 
the general execu- 
tive board takes 
his seat with other 
board members 
after having been 
administered the 
oath of office by 
Teamster General 
President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Treasurer Murray W. ‘Dusty’ Miller, 
and to Weldon Mathis, who took 
Miller’s vice presidency on the Team- 
ster Board. 

Miller fills the vacancy created by 
the death of Thomas E. Flynn. 

Both Fitzsimmons and Miller gave 
board members extensive reports on 
the activities of their offices. 

Board members also heard reports 
from the IBT legal and legislative af- 
fairs departments. 

Teamster vice presidents listened to 
a report on attempts in the Congress 
to outlaw strikes in the transportation 
industries, a legislative proposal which 
would submit all disputes to compul- 
sory arbitration. A warning was 
sounded by Legislative Affairs Direc- 
tor David Sweeney that the Packwood 
proposal, introduced by Senator Pack- 
wood, of Oregon, is the most serious 
threat to organized labor in the last 
several years. 

Sweeney cautioned that it will take 
an all-out effort by leaders and rank- 
and-file of organized labor to preserve 
free collective bargaining by defeating 
Packwood’s effort to cripple the labor 
movement. 

Other aspects of the legislative re- 
port dealt with other legislation of 
importance to working men and 
women, and with labor’s participation 
in the elective process in view of 
added restrictions enacted in the Con- 
gress. 

Equal opportunity for members at 
the job site was the thrust of a 
presentation to board members by In- 
ternational Union attorneys. 

Board members reviewed work- 
stoppage activity in the various affili- 
ates of the International Union, and 
spent considerable time discussing the 
difficulties arising out of contract 
negotiations and increase-guidelines 
established by the Pay Board under 
Phase II of the Economic Stabilization 
Act. 

Included in the report of the Gen- 
eral President was a summary of Pay 
Board rules. The summary has been 
sent to all International Union affili- 
ates by the General President as a 
further guide to successful contract 
negotiations. 


The International Teamster 


From Southern Conference 


Murray W. ‘Dusty’ Miller Named 
IBT General Secretary-Treasurer 


MURRAY W. ‘DUSTY’ MILLER, 
a 56-year-old veteran of the Team- 
ster movement, has been appointed 
General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
2-million member International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 

Miller fills the vacancy created by 
the death of Thomas E. Flynn. 

His appointment to the post was 
made by General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the IBT general executive 
board. 

He was administered the oath of of- 
fice by President Fitzsimmons at the 
general executive board meeting, April 
4, 1972. 

Miller, who has been director of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters 
since 1951, has been prominent in 
Teamster affairs for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Born October 14, 1915, in Colum- 
bus, Indiana, Miller began his associa- 
tion with the Teamsters in the early 
Thirties driving a milk truck while 
finishing high school in Columbus. 

The nation was in the depths of the 
Great Depression when Miller re- 
ceived his high school diploma in 
1933. He considered himself quite 
fortunate to land a job in a pulley fac- 
tory at $9 per week. 

The following year, Miller’s orga- 
nizing ability began to surface as he 
helped organize a machinists’ union. A 
period of idleness followed, but he 
finally got a job in a Detroit pattern 
shop. 

Miller tired of this work after a 
time and moved on to Muncie, Indi- 
ana, where he again worked in a pat- 
tern shop. 

Upon learning that the Carpenters’ 
Union wanted someone to go to Mo- 
bile as an organizer, Miller took the 
job and started demonstrating his or- 
ganizing ability by setting up a local 
into which he brought the carpenters 
and shipwrights who were employed 
by the Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation. 

When the Army rejected him for 
physical reasons, in 1941, Miller 
joined the Merchant Marine and, upon 
going to the St. Petersburg Merchant 
Marine Academy, was mustered out 
of the service. So he went back to Mo- 
bile and shipped out as a mess boy, 
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only to be again relieved of service 
after completing two voyages. 

Returning to Indiana, Miller went 
to work organizing the bakery indus- 
try. While driving a truck himself, 
Miller managed to show his fellow 
workers the advantages of organiza- 
tion. 

In a short time he brought a good 
many bakery drivers into Local 188. 
When the bakery company refused to 
meet the workers’ demands, Miller 
spearheaded a strike and forced the 
employer to agree to a contract which 
resulted in substantial benefits for the 
workers. 

This success led to Miller becoming 
an organizer and business agent for 
Local 369. In April of 1946, he went 
to Houston, Texas, where he became 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local 968, 
which at that time had only 300 mem- 
bers, a $10,000 debt, and no money 
to meet the payroll. 

Miller worked tirelessly to build up 
the local and get it back on a sound 
financial footing. In January, 1947, he 
was appointed an organizer on the 
Teamsters’ International staff and sub- 
sequently moved to Dallas to take 
over Local 745, which had been 
placed in trusteeship. 

He remained in that city until July, 
1951, when he switched to Memphis 
and was appointed chairman of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters, 
which had about 30,000 members. 
Two years later, headquarters of the 
conference was moved to Dallas; and 
Miller went along. 

In 1957, he was elected 12th vice 
president of the International Union. 

His work for the Teamsters was 
most rewarding. Today, the Southern 
Conference embraces a membership 
of over 110,000 Teamsters. 

When one talks to the new General 
Secretary-Treasurer about his accom- 
plishments, Miller is quick to point 
out, “Yes, I did it, but only with the 
help of a lot of capable guys who 
worked with me.” 

A year after he finished high school, 
Miller was married at the age of 19 
to the former Mary Elizabeth Acken- 
bach of Columbus. They are the par- 
ents of three children, and have eight 
grandchildren. 


Murray W. Miller 
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Takes Over in Dallas 


Vice President Joseph Morgan 


New Southern Conference Head 


INTERNATIONAL Union Vice 
President Joseph Morgan is the new 
director of the 110,000-member 
Southern Conference of Teamsters. 

Morgan, appointed by General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, fills 
the vacancy created when long-time 
director Murray W. ‘Dusty’ Miller 
assumed the position of IBT general 
secretary-treasurer. 

Morgan has worked in the Southern 
Conference since 1949, when he be- 
came a business agent for Local 393 
in Beaumont, Texas. 

During the Korean War, Morgan 
was the Southern Conference repre- 
sentative hearing wage stabilization 
petitions during that wage freeze. 

From 1951 until 1956, Morgan 
served as a Southern Conference or- 
ganizer, handling a variety of assign- 
ments in organizing, negotiations, 
grievance procedures, and administra- 
tion. 

In 1956, Morgan’s trade union 
abilities were recognized by then Gen- 
eral President Dave Beck who pro- 
moted him to International Union 


New VP 


general organizer. From that time 
until the IBT International Union 
Convention in 1971, Morgan received 
and fulfilled assignments from the 
General President’s office, working out 
of Miami, Fla. 

At the 1971 convention, delegates 
unanimously elected Morgan to a vice 
presidency on the IBT general execu- 
tive board. 

When Miller became general secre- 
tary treasurer of the IBT, Fitzsimmons 
tapped Morgan for the directorship of 
the Southern Conference. Morgan will 
continue SCT headquarters in Dallas. 

The 43-year-old Morgan was born 
October 23, 1928, in DeRidder, Loui- 
siana. After completing his high school 
education, Morgan attended both Lou- 
isiana State University and Mississippi 
Southern. Following his college days, 
Morgan was a stand-out tackle for the 
San Francisco Forty-Niners. 

Morgan and his wife, Carolyn, have 
six children, and will complete the 
move from Miami to Dallas in the 
next few weeks. In the meantime, the 
new Southern Conference director is 
already on the job in Dallas. 


Weldon Mathis Appointed 


To General Executive Board 


WELDON MATHIS, president of 
Teamsters Local 728 in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and executive assistant to General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, has 
been appointed a vice president on the 
IBT general executive board. 

Mathis fills the vacancy created 
when Murray W. Miller became Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mathis has been an active trade 
unionist all his adult life. He first 
affiliated with the Teamsters in an 
official capacity when he was hired as 
a business agent of Local 728 in 1950. 

As a tribute to his understanding of 
the problems of working men and 
women, Mathis was elected by Local 
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728 rank-and-file to the office of sec- 
retary-treasurer three years later in 
1953. 

In 1966, Mathis was elected presi- 
dent of Local 728, a position which 
he currently holds. 

In 1957, Mathis’ ability was recog- 
nized by the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters when he was hired as a 
conference representative. 

In 1967, when President Fitzsim- 
mons assumed leadership of the Inter- 
national Union, he called upon Mathis 
to be his executive assistant, a position 
he will continue to fill as a vice presi- 
dent. 

He was named an _ International 
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Joseph Morgan 


Weldon Mathis 


Union general organizer when he as- 
sumed his duties as executive assistant 
to the General President. 

Born April 2, 1926, in Sylvester, 
Georgia, Mathis was educated in pub- 
lic schools in Georgia and in Wiscon- 
sin. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War II. He now divides 
his time between Washington, D.C., 
and Atlanta, Georgia, proving his ca- 
pacity for work on behalf of Team- 
ster members by assuming his dual 
responsibilities. 

The new vice president and his wife 
Myrtle have five children and one 
grandchild. 


The International Teamster 


Dignitaries from labor, industry, and government were on 
the dais at the banquet honoring Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons as the 1972 recipient of the 


Four Freedoms Award 


oe a ee : 
Four Freedoms Foundation award. IBT Vice President Joseph 


Trerotola was labor chairman for the New York City event 
which was attended by more than 1,600 persons. 


President Fitzsimmons Honored in N.Y.C. 


MORE THAN 1,600 dignitaries from 
labor, business and government were 
on hand April 12th, in New York City 
when Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons received the 
1972 Four Freedoms Foundation 
Award. 


The award is given annually by the 
Foundation in recognition of distin- 
guished service in the cause of free- 
dom. The Four Freedoms—freedom 
of speech and expression, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want, and free- 
dom from fear—were first outlined 
by the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


Previous recipients of the award are 
the Hon. Alben W. Barkley, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Hon. Harry 
S. Truman, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 
Hon. W. Averell Harriman, Hon. Car- 
los P. Romulo, Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, George W. Meany, Hon. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey, Hon. John F. 
Kennedy, Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg, Theodore 
W. Kheel, Whitney M. Young, and 
Hon. Edmund S. Muskie. 


On hand to help celebrate the oc- 
casion and to bear witness to President 
Fitzsimmons’ efforts on behalf of 
freedom were Secretary of Labor 
James Hodgson, Executive Director of 
the Urban League Vernon Jordan, Jr., 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, all of whom were 
high in their praise of the Teamster 
General President. 


Secretary Hodgson read a letter 
from President Richard Nixon, con- 
gratulating President Fitzsimmons for 
the honor. Said the President: 

“You join an illustrious group of 
citizens as you receive the annual 
Franklin D, Roosevelt Four Freedoms 


Award, and your years of tireless serv- 
ice in the cause of human dignity and 
freedom make it an honor well de- 
served. 

“The achievements of your career, 
culminating in your presidency of one 
of America’s largest and most impor- 
tant organizations, speak for them- 
selves. 

“They tell the story of a man whose 
strong sense of patriotism matches an 
equally unrelenting commitment to the 
social and economic well-being of his 
fellow citizens, and whose consistent 
espousal of the ideals of this pres- 
tigious award have more than earned 
him the admiration and devotion of 
Teamster members and the respect of 
men and women across the country. 

“You have my warmest personal re- 
gards. Congratulations on this occa- 
sion and best wishes always.” 

The Four Freedoms Foundation 
was organized in 1951 to implement 
the principles of the Four Freedoms 


throughout the world. The activities of 
the Foundation include advancing its 
principles and ideals, distribution of 
literature through the schools, essay 
contests, public relations in a cam- 
paign to disseminate the principles of 
the Four Freedoms, and other similar 
projects. 

One project of the Foundation is 
construction of a memorial to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. It is expected that 
the memorial will soon be constructed 
on Welfare Island in New York City, 
and money from President Fitzsim- 
mons’ banquet will go for that pur- 
pose. 

Master of Ceremonies for the affair 
was Theodore W. Kheel, noted arbi- 
trator and well-known figure in labor- 
management affairs, himself a former 
recipient of the Four Freedoms 
Award. 

The text of President Fitzsimmons 
acceptance remarks appear on the 
following page. 


The Four Freedoms 


The Four Freedoms were enunciated for the first time by the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in an address to Congress, January 6, 1941, 


when he stated: 


“In the future days, when we seek to make secure, we look forward 
to a world founded by four essential freedoms. 
“The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the 


world. 


“The second freedom of every person is to worship God in his own 


way—everywhere in the world. 


“The third is freedom from want—which translated into world terms, 
means economic understanding which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peaceful life for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such 
a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act 
of aggression against any neighbor—everywhere in the world.” 


When I look out at the distin- 
guished men and women gathered 
here, and when I recall the great- 
ness of the man who advanced the 
principles we honor, I am reas- 
sured that pursuit of the Four 
Freedoms is what makes this nation 
great. 


Without the ideals of the Four 
Freedoms, this country could well 
be only average in the community 
of nations, and could well be 
lacking in the promise it holds out 
for the world. 


I listened to the distinguished 
speakers tonight, and I am reas- 
sured that the Four Freedoms are 
the bedrock of man’s dignity. Were 
it otherwise, these men of com- 
passion would not have been so 
eloquent. 


If man’s humility has a way of 
escaping him at times, let him be 
the recipient of this great honor, 
and very quickly he will recall his 
origin and be humble once again. 


I remember that in the dark days 
of 1932 when Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt became President of the 
United States, I was a truck driver. 
From my own problems and needs 
then—I know the full significance 
of the Four Freedoms. 


Many years have passed. During 
that time, I have had the opportu- 
nity to appreciate the vital impor- 
tance of the four goals outlined by 
President Roosevelt. I know I 
have developed a full understand- 
ing of just how difficult they are to 
achieve. 

I say this because I have spent 
my life in the trade union move- 
ment. I am convinced the labor 
movement is the one single socio- 
economic institution exclusively 
dedicated to the Four Freedoms. 

From that dedication, I think it 
apropos to make a comparison of 
times. In the early 1930’s, President 
Roosevelt struggled with a disaster- 
ous economic condition, and re- 
ceived the cooperation of the labor 
movement to achieve victory in 
that struggle. 

In 1972, the President of the 
United States is in a similar strug- 
gle to bring the economy of the 
nation into proper balance. We 
must remember that the Congress 
has passed no meaningful legisla- 
tion to fend off our economic 
dilemma. 

We must remember, too, that the 
Congress has not been able to 
reach a consensus on ending the 
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war in Vietnam. 


Consequently, I believe, Presi- 
dent Nixon has acted as a true 
American should. I admire him for 
what he has accomplished in wind- 
ing down the war, and his sincere 
efforts in seeking an answer to the 
economic ills of the country as 
exemplified by his honest effort to 
maintain for all the American 
people, their overall freedoms. 


So, what do we in organized 
labor know about the Four Free- 
doms? 


Freedom from want has, from 
the beginning, punctuated the 
heroic struggle of workers to estab- 
lish the legal right to organize and 
bargain collectively with their 
employers. 

Yes, achieving freedom from 
want has urged working men and 
women to great sacrifices. 

But always they knew, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did, that sacrifice 
for a just cause historically has 
resulted in final victory. 

Freedom from fear was a most 
sought after goal of the pioneers 
in America’s union movement. 

Fear was around every corner 
of the job site in the early days of 
industrial development in America. 

Workers were horrified they 
would lose their jobs and thus the 
family livelihood. They daily ex- 
perienced loss of their jobs, and, 
consequently, their dignity. They 
were discriminated against in the 
work place for a host of unjustified 
reasons: 

—Employer whim and fancy. 

—Cheaper labor from the un- 
employed bidding their services 
from the fringe of the job site. 

—tThe color of their skin. 


—And because of many, many 
other reasons. 

To achieve security and dignity 
during a lifetime of labor, Ameri- 
can workers pooled their sacrifices. 
They put their economic freedom 
in peril as they withheld their labor 
and gave up a mere existence in 
the hope of gaining a respectable 
way of life. 

And, yet, they prevailed because 
what they sought was nothing 
more than a human being’s natural 
right. 

Perhaps, no other institution in 
America holds more dear the right 
of freedom of speech than the 
American labor movement. No 
matter how complex this right may 


become in a lawyer’s brief or a 
court decision—it is nothing more 
than the freedom to express one’s 
self and his grievances. Without 
it, men and women are forever 
bound to those who deny it. 


We had to have freedom of 
speech to express our aims and 
goals simply to solidify the minds 
of workers with like desires for 
the redress of their grievances. 


Without freedom of speech, we 
would not have a labor movement. 
We would not have a bastion 
against tyranny from the left, the 
right, and the middle of political 
power. 


Truly, America’s industrial might 
was built upon the backs of men 
and women sharing diverse reli- 
gious beliefs, and yes, those with 
no faith in a supreme being. A blue 
collar fits upon a Jew, a Protes- 
tant, a Catholic, an agnostic and an 
atheist. 


Yes, man’s ability to produce 
capital from his labor springs from 
an inner motivation of the soul. 
Without religious freedom there 
can be no motivation to create. 


Yes, the Four Freedoms are the 
bedrock upon which America’s 
labor movement is built, and no 
one better articulated them than 
F. D. R. in that eloquent address to 
Congress in January, 1941. 


We can relate to the Four 
Freedoms here in America from 
our own experiences. But we must 
relate to them universally. Doing 
less, we destroy rather than pro- 
mote freedom from want, from 
fear, freedom of speech and 
religion. 

To gain the Four Freedoms for 
ourselves—and hopefully we will 
gain them totally for ourselves— 
but to deny them to others is a 
dangerous alternative which can 
only destroy. 


Many great men and women 
have shared this honor I experience 
tonight. Their contributions to the 
Four Freedoms are established 
fact. I sincerely hope—through my 
career in the labor movement— 
that I have made a contribution. 

With that, I proudly—and 
humbly—accept on behalf of my 
many associates and on behalf of 
the rank and file members of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

’ May God be with you, and may 
He help us secure the Four Free- 
doms for all of His children. 


The International Teamster 


Only language differences were evident at a recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the International Federation 
of Chemical and General Workers in Geneva, Switzerland, 
attended by Teamster General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons and IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis. Interpreters 
erased that barrier as a free International trade union move- 


In Geneva 


ment was discussed. Also representing the U.S. at the meet- 
ing were International Chemical Workers President Thomas 


Boyle (facing camera, 4th from right) and Joseph P. 
Tonneli, President, International Pulp, Sulphite and Paper- 
mill Workers (facing camera, 2nd from right). 


President Fitzsimmons Attends Sessions 
Of International Chemical Federation 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
and IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis were guests of 
the International Federation of Chemical and General 
Workers in Geneva, Switzerland in mid-April. 

In remarks to the executive committee of the ICF, 
President Fitzsimmons noted that problems which 
European workers deal with on a daily basis are very 
similar to the problems of American trade unionists. 

The Teamster General President noted that the ICF 
in recent months has passed resolutions on industrial 
democracy, safety at the job site, pollution, and free 
collective bargaining. 

President Fitzsimmons related that the delegates to 
the IBT convention in July, 1971, passed similar reso- 
lutions. 

Expressing his desire for a free International trade 
union movement, President Fitzsimmons told the Euro- 
pean trade union leaders that he had “come to listen, 
not to tell the Europeans that only American trade 
union leaders know how to do it.” 
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Reminding that the ICF deals with monopolistic fi- 
nancial structures, as do American unions, President 
Fitzsimmons stated that no one has a monopoly of 
ideas, and that the exchange of ideas would do more 
than anything to establish a free International trade 
union movement. 

Underlining the similarities of problems on both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean was a discussion at the meeting 
of an attempt in Turkey to cripple labor there with 
restrictive legislation. 

Following a protest by 70,000 Turkish workers in 
Ankara, which was punctuated by arrests and beatings, 
the Turkey supreme court declared the proposed legis- 
lation to be illegal. Thus, the workers were successful 
in preserving their democratic, freely chosen unions. 

Upon their return from the meeting, President Fitz- 
simmons and Mathis were in agreement the real ene- 
mies of free trade unions universally are the forces of 
reaction. 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is flanked by Gene Hubbard (right), 
chairman of the Mid-States East Coast Dairy Conference, and Ray Greene (left), 
president of Teamster Joint Council 19 in Montreal, Canada, during a banquet at 
the dairy meeting. Fitzsimmons addressed the delegates. 
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Dairy Conference Meets In Montreal 


GENERAL President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons addressed more than 90 dele- 
gates attending the annual meeting of 
the Mid-States East Coast Dairy Con- 
ference in Montreal, Can., last month. 

Noting that milk is a fluid product, 
President Fitzsimmons complimented 
Gene Hubbard, chairman of the Dairy 
Conference, as typical of the fluid 
leadership in the Teamster organiza- 
tion—a leadership that “hasn’t lost its 
ability to learn and change as condi- 
tions change in the industry.” 

President Fitzsimmons discussed in 
some detail the latest developments 
affecting the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, including: The 
change in leadership following the 
death of the late Thomas E. Flynn; 
the role of the General President as 
a member of the Pay Board, and his 
recent trip to Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he attended a meeting of the 
International Federation of Chemical 
and General Workers. 

President Fitzsimmons pledged the 
support of the International Union to 
the Conference and added: “As 
always, I count on the cooperation 
and the excellence of you who make 
up the Mid-States East Coast Dairy 
Conference.” 

Ray Greene, Eastern Conference 
representative and president of Team- 
ster Joint Council 91 in Montreal, 
welcomed the delegates to the 4-day 
meeting. 

Business sessions were devoted 
mostly to reports from the delegates on 
contract problems and new  innova- 
tions in the dairy industry. 

Among the guests were: IBT Vice 
Presidents Edward Nangle of Reading, 
Pa., and Weldon Mathis of Washing- 
ton, D.C., executive assistant to Gen- 
eral President Fitzsimmons; John 
Greeley, director of the IBT Ware- 
house Division, and Dave Sweeney, 
IBT legislative director. 

John McBurney, Mid-States Con- 
ference attorney, gave an extensive re- 
port on latest legal developments af- 
fecting organized labor. 

Hubbard, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 246 in Washington, 
D.C., chaired the business sessions. 
Also present were Howard Haynes, 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 
783 in Louisville, Ky., secretary of the 
Conference, and Anthony Christiano, 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 
753 in Chicago, Ill., treasurer of the 
Conference, 


The International Teamster 
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Telephone 
Answerers 
Go Teamster 


With 48 of the 50 eligible employees 
signing authorization cards, the Team- 
ster Communications Trade Division 
recently won recognition as the bar- 
gaining representative for workers at 
WUI/TAS operations in Boston and 
Brookline, Mass. 

Joseph P. Selly, division president, 
said an excellent first contract was 
negotiated with the telephone answer- 
ing service firm. 

Selly said that with Chicago and 
Boston elements of the company en- 
joying Teamster representation, it was 
his hope that other cities within the 
WUI/TAS nework would follow the 
trend and go Teamster. 


Phillie Local 
Wins Board 


Decision 
The National Labor Relations 
Board, on a motion for summary 


judgment, found recently that Asso- 
ciated Transport, Inc., unlawfully re- 
fused to bargain with Teamster Local 
161, certified representative of all city 
dispatchers and road dispatchers em- 
ployed at Associated’s Philadelphia 
terminal. 

The Board decided that the com- 
pany raised no litigable issues in the 
unfair labor practice proceeding and 
ruled for the union, noting that the 
company had refused to bargain since 
last October. Associated was ordered 
to cease its unfair conduct and bar- 
gain with the union upon request, 
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Mail Order 
House Pact 
Negotiated 


Teamster Local 743 of Chicago, Ill., 
recently negotiated a 3-year agreement 
with Aldens—Chicago-based mail 
order and retail store chain—provid- 
ing substantial wage gains for more 
than 3,000 members. 

Donald Peters, president of Local 
743, said the contract was ratified in 
a mail referendum. The actual vote 
count was 2,012 for acceptance and 
only 80 against the proposal. 

The settlement is subject to approval 
of the government Pay Board. 
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Football Dinner Chairman 


Don Peters (second from left), president of Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, III., 
has been named general chairman of the 6th annual National Football League 
Players Association Awards Dinner scheduled for next June 4th. Proceeds from 
the dinner go to the Better Boys Foundation for youths in the Lawndale area. 
Handling the ball is Bobby Douglass of the Chicago Bears. Flanking Peters and 
Douglass are Edison Hoard (left) and Warner Saunders (right). 


@e Local 490 Wins Decision 


S & K Chevrolet of Vallejo, Calif., 
unlawfully refused to bargain with 
Teamster Local 490, representative of 
the firm’s auto salesmen, according 
to a recent ruling by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Affirming the trial examiner’s con- 
clusions, the Board noted that S & K 


admittedly refused to bargain because 
it disputed the counting of ballots 
in a representation election which led 
to certification of Local 490. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and bargain with the Teamster local 
union upon request. 


First Woman Retiree 


pate E: 


Ruth Shaw, the first woman employee of Golden Cream Do Nut Co., in Denver, 
Colo., to retire under the Teamster Local 219 pension program, receives con- 
gratulations from Dick Hartman (right), secretary-treasurer of the local union, 
and E. L. Montgomery, owner of the company. 
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Fitzsimmons Speaks 


Western Miscellaneous Division 


Holds Meeting in Tucson 


This foursome attended the Western Conference Miscellaneous Trade Division in 
Tucson, Ariz., recently (left to right): IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis, execu- 
tive assistant to General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; William McCollum, 
president of Teamster Local 310 in Tucson; Fitzsimmons, and Gene Blake, presi- 
dent of Teamster Joint Council 71 headquartered in Phoenix, Ariz. 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons spoke to delegates attending 
the quarterly meeting of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters Miscellane- 
ous Division held recently in Tucson, 
Ariz. 

President Fitzsimmons brought the 
delegates up to date on the activities 
of Phase II of the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s economic program and also ex- 
plained his decision to remain as a 
member of the Pay Board when the 
other four labor members quit re- 
cently. 

With President Fitzsimmons at the 
meeting was the newest addition to 
the International Union General ex- 
ecutive board, Vice President Wel- 
don Mathis, executive assistant to the 
General President. 

Lee Kearney of Local 952 in 
Orange, Calif., was chairman of the 
business sessions with delegates ad- 
dressing themselves to the problem of 
organizing the unorganized. Various 
techniques were discussed. 

Delegates also discussed methods 
by which local unions with miscella- 
neous jurisdiction might assist one 
another in negotiations, especially 
with companies that have plants of 
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distribution facilities in more than 
one area of the west. 

Fred Parades of Local 588 in Oak- 
land, Calif., was named _ secretary- 
treasurer of the division to succeed 
Jack McSherry who retired recently. 
McSherry was presented with a plaque 
in recognition of his 30 years’ service 
to the Teamsters. 

Henry de Diego of Local 296 in 
San Jose, Calif., was named record- 
ing secretary. 


Warehouse 
Grocery Pact 
In Chicago 


More than 1,000 members of Team- 
ster Local 738 in Chicago, IIl., won 
wage increases and other benefits in a 
new 1-year agreement signed recently 
with the Independent Wholesale Groc- 
ers Assn., representing 21 member 
firms. 

Ray Domenic, Local 738 secretary- 
treasurer, said the agreement was rati- 
fied in a mail referendum. 

Besides the wage gains, there also 
were improvements in fringes. 
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Florida Local 
Wins Board 
Decision 


Overland Hauling, Inc., of Ocoee, 
Fla., committed numerous independent 
violations of the law with respect to 
Teamster Local 385 of Orlando, Fla., 
according to a recent decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The Board upheld a trial examiner’s 
findings that Overland was guilty of 
interfering with its employees’ de- 
cisions on whether to strike, by antic- 
ipatory refusal to bargain, by solicit- 
ing striking employees with a bonus 
to cross the picket line and to cease 
their union and concerted activities, 
and finally, by threatening employees 
with retaliation if they returned to 
work for the employer after the 
strike. 


Employer Refusal 

The strike in question was found 
to be an unfair labor practice walk- 
out in the view of the Board, and that 
one of the precipitating causes of the 
strike was the employer’s adamant 
refusal—in spite of a Board order to 
the contrary in a prior proceeding— 
to accord Local 385 recognition as 
majority representative and enter into 
meaningful negotiations. 

Overland was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal activity and cor- 
rect other actions that were detrimen- 
tal to some specific employees. 


Teamster Gift 


Kenneth Henderson, president of Team- 
ster Local 886 in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
is shown presenting a wheelchair gift 
from the membership to Sandy Nathan, 
director of Volunteer Services Hospitals 
of the University of Oklahoma. The 
wheelchair was assigned to the Crippled 
Childrens Hospital. 
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Tennessee 
Retiree 
Writes Fitz 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to the Teamsters Union 
for the many benefits I received 
while working and for the pension 
I am now receiving. 


I am most grateful to Teamster 
Local 984 of Memphis, Tenn., and 


Brown Shoe Co., of Trenton, 
Tenn., for making my retirement 
possible. I retired the last day of 
1971 after 20 years on the job. 
Here is wishing all of you con- 

tinued success. 

Fraternally, 

Mrs. Blanch Scrugg, 

Trenton, Tenn. 


@ In Stockton 


Employees of American Modoc, 
Inc., of Stockton, Calif., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 439 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ballot. 

A. J. Hardy, Local 439 secretary- 
treasurer, said 25 truck drivers and 
production and warehousemen were 
eligible to vote. The count was 18 for 
the union and 3 against with 3 ballots 
challenged. 

The company produces goods for 
landscaping and fertilizing. 


Biood Donor 


George Schultz, a member of Teamster 
Local 558 in Buffalo, N.Y., has donated 
five gallons of his blood over the years 
to the American Red Cross. Schultz is 
a checker for Bishop Foods and has 
been a Teamster 15 years. 
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600 Workers 


Furniture Company Organized 


By Local 47 in Fort Worth 


Organizer Joe Allgood of Teamster Local 47 is shown with two of the union sup- 


porters who helped win the recent representation election victory of 600 produc- 
tion workers employed by A. Brandt Co., a furniture manufacturer in Fort Worth, 


Texas. 


Teamster Local 47 of Fort Worth, 
Tex., scored a major organizing vic- 
tory recently when the majority of 
600 workers employed by A. Brandt 
Co., voted union in a National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

Joe Allgood, Local 47 organizer, 
said the Brandt employees voted 304 
to 193 in favor of the Teamsters de- 
spite a concerted effort by the com- 
pany to defeat the organizing cam- 
paign. 

Brandt manufactures a fine line of 
household and office furniture sold 
through retail stores and to the United 
States government. 

Allgood said the election win at- 
tracted a lot of attention because of 
its size and the fact that three-fourths 
of the production workers are blacks 
and chicanos. He said Local 47 has 
since been contacted by workers of 
varying ethnic origin at several other 
companies, seeking union representa- 
tion. 

Allgood expressed appreciation for 
support in the organizing campaign 
from President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; 
General Secretary-Treasurer Murray 
W. Miller, who at the time was di- 
rector of the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters, and IBT Vice President 
Joseph Morgan of Miami, Fla., “for 
without their help and assistance this 
victory would not have been possible.” 


Allgood said the Brandt union ne- 
gotiating committee would place spe- 
cial emphasis on needed wage gains 
because the majority of the employees 
are well below the national poverty 
level in terms of present income. 


Ruling Won 
By Local 65 


Cayuga Crushed Stone, Inc., of 
South Lansing, N.Y., unlawfully re- 
fushed to bargain with Teamster Local 
65 of Ithaca, N.Y., and Operating 
Engineers Local 545, according to a 
recent ruling by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Affirming the findings of the trial 
examiner, the Board noted that the 
two unions had jointly organized the 
company’s employees in March, 1971, 
and demanded recognition on the basis 
of signed authorization cards. The 
employer conceded the majority status 
and signed a written recognition 
agreement a month later. After three 
bargaining sessions, the employer then 
withdrew recognition and refused to 
meet with union representatives. 

Cayuga was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct and 
bargain with the unions upon request. 
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THE 1972 RECIPIENTS of the 
James R. Hoffa Scholarships valued 
at $6,000 each have been announced 
by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

Two scholarships are awarded an- 
nually to sons and daughters of Team- 
sters for undergraduate study at a 
college or university of their choice. 
There were nearly 6,000 applicants for 
this year’s awards established by the 
1966 convention in honor of President 
Emeritus Hoffa. 

Planning to use his scholarship to 
study biology at Columbia University 
is Michael Bowman, a student at La- 
fayette High School in Brooklyn, New 
York. This Eastern Conference winner 
is the son of Harold Bowman, a sani- 
tation man for the New York City 
Sanitation Department and member of 
Teamster Local 831. By ranking 
second in his senior class of 1,038 stu- 
dents, Michael will add the honor of 
being class salutatorian to the long list 
of awards he has merited. His extra- 
ordinary scientific talents have been 
put to good use by participation in 
school science fairs, tutoring in bi- 
ology, and work with ecology groups 
both in the school and community. Al- 
though science is his main love, Mi- 
chael has also distinguished himself as 
a poet and short story writer, news- 
paper editor and contributor to the 
school’s literary magazine. When the 
academic year is over, Michael spends 
his summers doing volunteer work in 
a remedial reading program at a camp 
for disadvantaged children. Michael 
rates this activity as one of his most 
valuable experiences, one that has in- 
fluenced his career plans to help chil- 
dren as a pediatrician. 


Steven Stryker 
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Terri Lee Stevens 


First in her class of 727 students, 
Maureen Kaplan has demonstrated 
outstanding leadership qualities as well 
as academic achievement during her 
years at Seward High School in New 
York City. Because of the wide range 
of offices she has held in a variety of 
activities—including captain of the 
volleyball team, yearbook art director, 
tutor for the New York City Board of 
Education, Serbian folk dance leader 
—Maureen has been recognized by the 
Seward Park Service Award and both 
the Junior and Senior Leader Awards. 

As a sidelight she excels as an ama- 
teur cartoonist who has been known to 
delight her classmates by her imagina- 
tive application of art to history. Such 
a wide range of interests and abilities 
will be an asset in studying for a 
teaching career at Barnard College 
next year. Maureen is the daughter of 
Abraham Kaplan, a stock clerk at 
Ace Tobacco Company and member 
of Teamster Local 805 in the Eastern 
Conference. 

Steven Stryker, ranked first of 1,157 
students in his class at Oak Park and 
River Forest High School, has been 
chosen as one of the scholarship re- 
cipients from the Central Conference. 
Steve is the son of John Stryker, a 
sales superintendant at Mary Ann Bak- 
ing Co. in Oak Park, Illinois, and a 
member of Teamster Local 734. In 
recognition for his scholastic achieve- 
ment, especially in mathematics and 
science, Steve has merited numerous 
awards, including the National Merit 
Letter of Commendation, the Illinois 
State Scholar Honor, and the Rens- 
salaer Polytechnic Institute Medal for 
Outstanding Achievement in Mathe- 
matics. 


David Schwarzkopf 


1972 International Union Schl 


In addition to maintaining a perfect 
4.00 academic average for four years, 
Steve has successfully guided the 
school gymnastic team to the district 
championship in his role as team man- 
ager. In preparation for a career as 
a physician, he will use his scholar- 
ship to begin premedical studies at 
Northeastern University in Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Also graduating first in his class is 
the other Central Conference winner, 
David Schwarzkopf, son of Local 705 
member Raymond Schwarzkopf who 
works as a truck driver for Ryder 
Truck Lines, Inc. At St. Ignatius High 
School in Chicago, David excelled in 
science and mathematics, and he plans 
to continue studies in these areas at 
Harvard University in preparation for 
a career in biological research, 

David is also an avid writer 
whose poetry has been published by 
the National Poetry Press, and was 
one of forty students chosen in a na- 
tionwide competition to participate in 
the Telluride Summer Program, a 
seminar for prospective writers at 
Cornell University. When he is not in 
Class, community activities occupy 
much of David’s free time, including 
volunteer work for the Contract Buy- 
ers League of Chicago, an organiza- 
tion working for the end of racial dis- 
crimination in housing. 

Southern Conference winner James 
Haywood of La Porte, Texas, will use 
his scholarship to study engineering 
at Texas Rice University. At La Porte 
High School James ranked in the up- 
per quarter of his class and demon- 
strated outstanding ability in science 
and mathematics, as evidenced by his 
selection to the Faculty’s Who’s Who 
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for achievement in all fields of science. 

In addition, James was voted his 
school’s “Outstanding Engineer” and 
was selected to represent the Baytown 
Chapter of Professional Engineers to 
compete for a state or national award. 
Athletic and church activities occupy 
much of James’ free time, and he has 
actively served his church as a Sun- 
day school teacher, usher, and youth 
president-leader. James is the son of 
James A. Haywood, a member of 
Teamster Local 968 and driver for 
Hanks and Lightfoot Trucking. 

An extremely gifted student of 
music, art, and drama, Pamela Gas- 
kins, is the other scholarship recipient 
in the Southern Conference. While a 
student at Old Hickory Academy in 
Jackson, Tennessee, Pamela has won 
first-place awards in an area-wide com- 
petition for three consecutive years, 
and her paintings have been displayed 
in numerous art shows throughout 
Tennessee. Her artistic talents are 
many and varied: she is a featured 
soloist with the Academy Singers, an 
accomplished pianist, and has won 
awards for her poetry. As a member 
of the International Thespian Society, 
she has directed a one-act play and 
frequently designs scenic backdrops 
for dramatic and musical stage pro- 
ductions. 

In addition to all these activities, 
Pam has maintained an excellent aca- 
demic record and ranks ninth in her 
class in all-around scholarship. As a 
girl with such a variety of talents, Pam 
would be an invaluable asset to any 
Fine Arts Department, and as her 
choice she has designated Union Uni- 
versity in Jackson, Tennessee. Her ul- 
timate ambition is to become a concert 


Marla Miller 
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pianist and to study at the Julliard 
School of Music. Pamela’s father, Ray- 
mond Gaskins, is a tractor trailer 
driver for Signal Delivery Service in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and a member of 
Teamster Local 667. 

Western Conference winner Joel 
Feurer is the son of Local 572 mem- 
ber Max Feurer, a warehouseman for 
Louis B. Ball and Company in Long 
Beach, California, At Lakewood Sr. 
High, Joel ranked first in his class of 
1,150 and was particularly distin- 
guished as the school’s “Orator of the 
Year.” Speech is clearly this student’s 
forte, a skill that will aid him in pre- 
law studies at Pomona College. 

As a member of the National Foren- 
sics League, Joel’s exceptional analytic 
and public speaking abilities have won 
him numerous trophies and awards in 
debate, oratorical and extemporane- 
ous competitions. In addition, his all- 
around academic and leadership quali- 
ties have brought him an impressive 
list of community awards, including 
the Lion’s Club Outstanding Scholar 
Award, Bank of America Scholar in 
Liberal Arts, and Participant in the 
Mayor’s Task Force on Education 
Honor. When not in class Joel works 
as a swim instructor for retarded and 
handicapped children. 

Also planning a career in law is the 
other Western Conference scholarship 
winner Marla Miller of Fullerton, 
California. At Sunny Hills High 
School this National Merit Scholar 
ranked second of 1259 seniors and 
merited the Rotary Award for §u- 
perior Scholastic Achievement, Jour- 
nalism is her area of expertise, for as 
editor of the school newspaper Marla 
won first prize for editorial writing in 


Pamela Gaskins 


a county competition and guided the 
paper to being named “Best High- 
school Newspaper in Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

In addition to journalism, Marla 
takes an active interest in politics by 
serving as a member of the District 
Attorney’s Youth Council and work- 
ing as an aide at Municipal Court. 
These experiences have influenced her 
decision to study political science at 
Radcliffe College in preparation for 
a career as a public interest or con- 
sumer rights lawyer. Marla’s mother, 
Beverly Miller, works as a payroll 
clerk for Alpha Beta Acme Markets 
and is a member of Teamster Local 
2305 

A ninth scholarship winner was 
named this year so as to make use of 
a grant forfeited by one of last year’s 
recipients. The award went to Terri 
Lee Stevens. At Miami Coral Park 
Senior High in Miami, Florida, Terri 
ranked thirteenth in her class of 932 
students and was known for her ability 
to meet deadlines as editor and busi- 
ness manager of the school newspaper. 
For her active participation in various 
service organizations, both at school 
and in the community, she was chosen 
“Outstanding Girl” by the West Miami 
Women’s Club. 

At present one of Terri’s outside in- 
terests is working on an ecology proj- 
ect to recycle newspaper and alumi- 
num. Terri plans to continue work in 
the field of journalism, particularly 
political journalism, after completing 
studies at the University of Georgia 
at Athens. She is the step-daughter of 
Stanley M. Miller, a dump truck driver 
for LeHigh Portland Cement and 
member of Teamster Local 769. 


Joel Feurer 
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In Arizona 


Teamsters Give Time, Energy 
To Aid Nursing Care Program 


More than 40 members of Teamster 
Local 104 in Phoenix, Ariz., contri- 
buted their time and energy recently 
to move 15 van loads of books for the 
Visiting Nurse Service Auxiliary as 
part of a campaign to help a nursing 
care program. 

The Nurse Service Auxiliary col- 
lects the books from individual con- 
tributors during the course of the 
year and then places them on sale for 
a 4-day period. The proceeds of the 
sale go to provide home nursing care 
for the elderly and economically dis- 
advantaged who might otherwise go 
without care. 

Local 104 members transported the 
books to the sale location with equip- 
ment furnished by H & R Transfer 
and Storage Co., B-Z Bee Transporta- 
tion, and Milne Truck Lines. The 
union’s auxiliary provided coffee and 
doughnuts as well as lunch for the 
volunteers. 

Leonard D. Taylor, 


Local 104 


president, said members volunteering 


their services included: 


Pappy Dobson, Gary Taylor, Dick 
Wright, John McNeil, Harry E. Slick, 
John Taylor, LeRoy Cookus, Daniel 
Bailey, Roland Dobson, Tony Lock, 
Ron Elston, James Gilmore, A. Line- 
vych, A. Benschoter, John Sorenson, 
Angelo Feliciello, Ed Hurley, Peter 
Dyer, W. B. Reynolds, Max Rieder, 
Dan E. Davis, K. Y. Tyler, Donald E. 
Case, James Campton, Bob Perrine, 
Gary Chapman, David Chapman, 
Leonard Taylor, W. H. Fuller, Gilbert 
From, Elmo Jackson, John Flores, 
Tim Turnbull, Bill Kelly, Don Mc- 
Dermott, James Eiker, Marvin Dob- 
son, Dan Cokonougher, Joe Lugo, 
Carl Palmquist and R. Gonzales. 


@ Labor Force 


Those who are working and those 
seeking work are expected to total 
more than 100 million by 1980, ac- 
cording to Labor Department pro- 
jections. 


Shown are most of the volunteers from Teamster Local 104 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
who helped move loads of books for the Visiting Nurse Service Auxiliary’s pro- 
gram to help provide nursing care for the disadvantaged and elderly. 
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Heat Tank 
Workers 
Go Teamster 


Workmen employed by the Ace 
Tank and Heater Co., Inc., a heating 
tank firm in Santa Fe Springs, Calif., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 88 of Long Beach, Calif., in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

E. Lee Dahlenburg, Local 88 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 60 welders, as- 
semblers and inspectors were eligible 
to vote. The count was 41 to O in 
favor of the union. 


Local 162 Wins 
In Arbitration 
On Discharge 


Teamster Local 162 of Portland, 
Ore., recently won an arbitration rul- 
ing in a case involving the discharge 
of a driver because of a question 
about insurance. 

The driver had been fired by Pacific 
Steel Warehouse Co., because of a re- 
fusal of Pacific’s insurance carrier to 
provide insurance on the grounds that 
the driver was uninsurable for the rea- 
son that he had been involved in four 
accidents over a 13-month period. In 
three of the accidents, the insurance 
carrier had to pay damages. 

In brief, the arbitrator held that 
the employer had an obligation to 
inquire into the reasons for the in- 
surance company’s position and to de- 
termine whether it was reasonable in 
terms of procedure and facts. He 
further ruled that the discharged 
driver was entitled to process the dis- 
charge through the grievance proced- 
ure and in the course of such action 
could challenge the insurance com- 
pany’s refusal to provide coverage. 

Following the arbitrator’s decision, 
the insurance firm withdrew its “non- 
insurability” letter to Pacific and the 
driver received his full backpay. 


@ Garage Win 

Garage employees of Stroehmann 
Brothers Co., a bakery in Williams- 
port, Pa., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 765 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

G. Martin Packard, president of 
Local 765, said the bargaining unit in- 
cludes mechanics and paint and body 
men. 
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Auto Transport 
Election Won 
In Baltimore 


By a 2-to-1 majority, employees of 
Baltimore Import Car Service & Stor- 
age, Inc., of Baltimore, Md., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 557 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 


Joseph Zappacosta, Local 557 or- 
ganizer, said 75 car shuttlers, survey- 
ors and train loaders were eligible to 
vote in the election. The tally was 41 
for the union and 21 against. 


Safe Driving 
Honors Go 
To 29 Drivers 


Twenty-nine members of Teamster 
Local 144 in Terre Haute, Ind., were 
honored for their safe-driving records 
recently by Eastern Express, Inc. 


Awards representing more than 400 
years of safe driving went to: 

Charles Warnock, 22 years; Clar- 
ence Cheesman and Fred Cleghorn, 
21; Lester Long, 20; James K. Web- 
ster and James Wallace, 19; Earl 
Richey, Robert Dowell, Foster Ed- 
wards, Ted Malone, Carl Miller and 
Don Pearson, 18; James Kehoe and 
James Simpson, 17; Paul Blackmore, 
Robert Keefer and Orlando Leach, 
16; William Clavert, 15; Howard Doty 
and Arthur Wenzel, 14; Harry Mc- 
Kibben, 13; Raymond Heck, 12; Carl 
Large and John McCallister, 7; Dale 
Hollingsworth, 4; Harold Swaringen 
and John Yowell, 3; William Hall, 2, 
and William Rankin, 1. 


@ Food Unit 


Cooks and bakers employed by De- 
luxe Foods, Inc., a food processor for 
vending machines in Kansas City, 
Mo., voted overwhelmingly for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 838 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Elmer 
Mills, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 


® Distaff Jobs 


Women workers are expected to 
total 37 million—double the 1950 
figure—by 1980, according to Labor 
Department forecasts. Married women 
are expected to account for the major 
share of the increase. 
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Eldon E. Bostic (second from left), a member of Teamster Local 371 in Rock 


Island, Ill., recently was honored as the “Driver of the Year’? by the Quad City 
Motor Carriers Assn. Bostic, an employee of Consolidated Freightways for more 
than 20 years, has a 15-year accident-free record of more than 300,000 miles in 
city pickup and delivery. Shown with him are: Hal Schumacher, president of the 
Quad City Motor Carriers; Tom Railsback, U.S. Representative, and Edward J. 


Pavlat, Local 371 business representative. 


Newly Organized 


Ski Corporation Bosses 


Start with ‘Closed Mind’ 


Aspen Skiing Corp., of Aspen, 
Colo., violated the law by entering 
into a collective bargaining meeting 
with Teamster Local 961 of Denver, 
Colo., “with a closed mind” respecting 
the subject of laying off a trail crew, 
according to a recent decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

In upholding the trial examiner, the 
Board added that Aspen did dis- 
criminatorily lay off the trail crew one 
week later, and _ discriminatorily 
docked the wages of ski patrolmen. 

The anti-union behavior occurred 
within a 2-week period after Local 
961 was certified as representative of 
all ski patrol employees and trail crew 
employees working for the company 
on Aspen Mountain in Colorado. 

The Board said it was the exami- 
ner’s findings that the company had 
decided irrevocably to effect the lay- 
off of the trail crew for illegal motives, 
but upon the advice of its legal coun- 
sel, the company delayed giving effect 
to its decision until after a scheduled 
representation election won by Local 
961. The delay was to avoid the ap- 
pearance of an unfair labor practice. 

It was further discovered by the 


examiner that the company had noti- 
fied the employees they would be laid 
off and that drastic changes would be 
made if they voted for the union. 

“Since the employer was motivated 
by anti-union motives in laying off 
the trail crew,” said the Board, the 
examiner reasoned that the company 
entered the bargaining meeting with a 
“closed mind” on that subject—plus 
“a fixed determination not to agree 
even to reasonable proposals, thereby 
committing a bargaining violation.” 

Aspen Skiing Corp., was ordered to 
cease the illegal conduct and make 
whole the trail crew and ski patrol for 
losses suffered by discrimination, and 
bargain with Local 961 upon the 
union’s request. 


@e Linen Win 


Route sales drivers employed by 
Mastercraft Linen Supply Co., and 
Phoenix Laundry of Phoenix, Ariz., 
voted overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 274 of Phoe- 
nix in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to 
John T. Blake, Local 274 organizer. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


A Special Report 


Narcotics and the Law 


CONGRESS and the President of the 
United States—in rare total agree- 
ment on important social legislation— 
have concluded that the federal goy- 
ernment must come to grips with the 
frightening American tragedy of drug 
abuse. 

The Drug Abuse Office and Treat- 
ment Act of 1972 is now the law of 
the land. 

President Richard Nixon signed the 
all-important legislation into law last 
March 21st shortly after the Senate 
passed it, 63 to 0, and the House of 
Representatives okayed the bill, 366 
to 0, in roll call votes. 

The government’s recognition of 
the dire need for the law was indi- 
cated by an initial authorization of 
slightly more than $1 billion through 
fiscal 1975. The sum will be used to 
begin a massive coordinated federal 
attack on the problem of drug abuse. 

Included in the program are pro- 
visions for community mental health 
centers, pharmacological research, es- 
tablishment of a National Drug Abuse 
Training Center and, as the program 
gets rolling, an increasing effort in re- 
search and distribution of state grants. 

The new law creates a Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
in the White House executive office. 
It gives the director of that office 
authority to coordinate all federal 
drug abuse programs—with the ex- 
ception of those in the law enforce- 
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ment field—and to establish any new 
programs that are needed. 

House and Senate conferees divided 
the law by five titles. Following is a 
synopsis of the legislation: 


Title I 

—Declared that “the increasing rate 
of drug abuse constitutes a serious 
and continuing threat to the national 
health and welfare” requiring a re- 
sponse from the federal government. 

—Provided that Title II, including 
the Special Action Office and the Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Drug 
Abuse Prevention established by the 
bill, would be abolished on June 30, 
LOTS: 


Title II 

—Established a Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, 
headed by a director, in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President; provided 
that the placement of the office in the 
Executive Office “shall not be con- 
strued as affecting access” by the Con- 
gress or the committees of either 
chamber to 1) information, docu- 
ments, and studies in the possession 
of, or conducted by, the office, or 
2) to personnel of the office. 

—Provided that the attorney gen- 
eral of the United States must give 
the director notice before initiating 
any changes in the categories of drugs 
under the Controlled Substances Act. 


—Authorized the director to make 
grants to any public or non-profit 
private agency and to any federal 
department or agency to carry out his 
functions under the act. 

—Provided that except for drug 
abuse functions, nothing in the law 
would restrict the authority of the 
secretary of defense or the adminis- 
trator of veterans’ affairs. 

—Authorized $38 million for the 
Special Action Office. 

—Gave the director authority to 
provide “over-all planning and policy 
and establish objectives and priorities 
for all federal drug abuse prevention 
functions” — including recommenda- 
tions for changes in the organization 
or personnel of federal agencies and 
for modifying plans and budget re- 
quests of federal agencies for drug 
control programs. 

—Created a special fund from 
which the director could distribute 
money among federal agencies to en- 
courage new concepts of drug abuse 
prevention or to supplement preven- 
tion programs found to be especially 
effective; authorized $120 million for 
fiscal 1973-75 for the fund; provided 
that not more than 10 percent of the 
fund could go to new concepts of 
drug abuse prevention. 

—Authorized the director to ex- 
pand pharmacological research pro- 
grams aimed at creating non-addictive 
synthetic substitutes for opium in 
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medical use, non-addictive drugs for 
the treatment of heroin addiction and 
detoxification agents to ease the physi- 
cal effects of withdrawal from heroin 
addiction; authorized $75 million for 
fiscal 1973-75 to provide research 
grants. 

—Authorized the director to make 
recommendations to the President re- 
garding drug abuse prevention in the 
law enforcement area (the director 
was not authorized to make policy in 
this area). 

—Authorized the director to coor- 
dinate federal drug abuse prevention 
activities with state and local govern- 
ments and provide a central clearing- 
house for all governments, agencies 
and individuals seeking data on drug 
abuse prevention. 

—Authorized the director, where 
necessary, to undertake a manage- 
ment oversight review, for not more 
than 30 days in one calendar year, of 
any federal drug abuse prevention 
program. 

—Provided that the President could 
pick the director to represent the 
United States in meetings with foreign 
government concerning drug abuse 
prevention or drug traffic prevention. 

—Required the director to make 
annual reports by March 1 on activi- 
ties of his office to the President and 
Congress. 

—Established a 15-member Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Drug 
Abuse Prevention, consisting of the 
secretaries of defense and health, 
education and welfare, the VA ad- 
ministrator and 12 other members ap- 
pointed by the President—the director 


was not specifically mentioned; the 
council was to make recommendations 
to the director on federal drug abuse 
prevention activities. 


Title III 

—Required the President to estab- 
lish a strategy council in order to 
develop, within nine months after en- 
actment of the bill, a “comprehensive, 
coordinated, long-term federal stra- 
tegy” for all drug abuse prevention 
and drug traffic prevention activities 
conducted or supported by federal 
department and agencies; the council 
would be composed of the director of 
the Special Action Office, the attorney 
general, the VA administrator, the 
secretaries of defense, state and health, 
education and welfare, and other per- 
sons of the President’s choice. 


Title IV 

—Amended the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act to allow grants for 
such centers to provide drug treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs; au- 
thorized $180 million for fiscal 1973- 
75 for center staffing grants and $100 
million in fiscal 1973-74 for center 
treatment programs. 

—Amended the Public Health 
Service Act by providing drug abuse 
treatment and rehabilitation programs 
in facilities operated by the Public 
Health Service. 

—Required that after June 30, 
1973, state plans for grants for public 
health services have provisions for 
drug abuse prevention and treatment 
programs. 

—Required the HEW secretary, 
within 90 days of enactment, to pro- 


Congress Authorizes Money 
For Fight on Drug Abuse 


(in millions of dollars) 


Special Action Office (Operating 
Funds 


Special Action Office (Special Fund) 


Pharmacological Research 
Staffing Grants 


Community Mental Health Centers 


Treatment Funds 
State Formula Grants 


Community Mental Health Centers 


Special Grants 


National Drug Abuse Training Center 


TOTALS 
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Fiscal Fiscal 
1974 1975 


Fiscal Fiscal 
1972 1973 


10 11 12 
40 40 
25 30 
60 60 


0 a2 
15 40 
25 
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vide Congress and the director with 
a plan for the adminstration and co- 
ordination of all drug abuse activities 
in HEW; the secretary also was to 
maintain an information center on 
drug abuse prevention. 

—FProvided that no public or pri- 
vate hospital supported by federal 
funds could refuse emergency medical 
treatment to drug users; failure to 
provide such treatment could result in 
loss of funds. 

—Provided for the confidentiality 
of patients’ records prepared in con- 
nection with drug abuse programs af- 
fected by the act; disclosure of iden- 
tity could come only with the patient’s 
permission or persuant to a court 
order. 

—Established a formula grant pro- 
gram for assistance to states in plan- 
ning, establishing, maintaining, co- 
ordinating and evaluating drug abuse 
projects; authorized $130 million for 
fiscal 1972-75 for the grants, to be 
administered by the HEW secretary. 

—Provided that in order to be eli- 
gible for grants, each state must de- 
velop a drug abuse plan, designate a 
single agency to administer the plan, 
designate an advisory council for the 
agency and ensure coordination of 
state efforts against drug abuse. 

—Established a special grant pro- 
gram to help public and private non- 
profit agencies, organizations and in- 
dividuals in drug abuse prevention, 
treatment and rehabilitation programs; 
authorized $350 million for fiscal 
1972-75 for the grants, to be admin- 
istered by the HEW secretary. 

—Provided that the HEW secre- 
tary’s decision to approve a special 
grant be based in part on an evalua- 
tion of the project filed with him by 
the agency created to administer the 
state’s over-all drug abuse plan. 


—Redquired the director of the Spe- 
cial Action Office to establish a Na- 
tional Drug Abuse Training Center to 
conduct training programs and other 
related activities to combat drug abuse; 
the center would be available to fed- 
eral officials, medical and related per- 
sonnel, educators and others, includ- 
ing drug users desiring training in drug 
abuse prevention; authorized $15 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1972-75 for the center; 
provided that the center would be 
transferred to the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse on Dec. 31, 1974. 

—Provided that no person could be 
denied federal civilian employment 
because of prior drug use, except em- 
ployees of or applicants to the Central 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Intelligence Agency, FBI, National 
Security Agency or any other depart- 
ment or agency designated by the 


President as dealing with national 
security. 
Title V 
—Established, effective Dec. 31, 


1974, a National Institute on Drug 
Abuse in the National Institute of 
Mental Health, to administer the pro- 
grams under the HEW secretary in 
the field of drug abuse. 

—Amended the Public Health 
Service Act by creating a National 
Advisory Council on Drug Abuse to 
advise the HEW secretary about his 
functions in the field of drug abuse; 
the council would be composed of 15 
members including the secretary, the 
chief medical officer of the VA, a 
medical representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and 12 other per- 
sons appointed by the secretary. 


@ Chicago Win 


Warehousemen employed by Gra- 
ham Paper Co., of Maywood, IIl., 
voted 7 to 3 for representation by 
Teamster Local 781 of Chicago, IIL, 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Joseph L. 
Bernstein, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 


od £ 
Members of a recent class at the T 


Appreciative Plaque 


WCT Pians 
Travel-Study 
Europe Tour 


Sons and daughters of Teamsters 
who take advantage of the opportunity 
being offered by the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters to travel and study 
in four European countries this sum- 
mer will depart by airline from four 
American cities. 

Joseph Ballew, comptroller of the 
WCT, said departures are planned for 
early July from Oakland, Calif., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., and New 
York City. 

Ballew stated that the program is 
not limited to sons and daughters of 
members working in the Western Con- 
ference. 

Students have the option of either a 
4-week or 6-week trip. The overall 
cost of the trip, depending upon point 
of departure, ranges from $1,071 and 
up for the 6-week tour and $899 up 
for the 4-week trip. 

Students interested in getting addi- 
tional information concerning the 
travel study program should write to: 
Joseph Ballew, comptroller of the 
Western Conference of Teamster, 
1870 Ogden Dr., Burlingame, Calif., 
94010. 


eamster Labor Institute in Miami, Fla., were 


so impressed with their schooling that they presented an unusual walnut plaque 
carved in the shape of the United States to the Institute’s staff. Ken Silvers (left), 
Institute administrator, is shown receiving the plaque from Tony Maenza, busi- 
ness agent from Teamster Local 348 in Akron, Ohio. 
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Milton Stroud, a member of Teamster 
Local 836 in Middletown, Ohio, retired 
recently as an employee of the Duna- 
ford Trucking Co., with an appreciative 
thanks to the Teamsters Union ‘‘for 
the many benefits | have received,” 
and adding that the Central States 


pension ‘“‘makes life much easier for 
me.”’ 


Firing Case 
Won by Local 
In Indiana 


Upholding the trial examiner, the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
recently that Richard McIntire was 
unlawfully discharged by Marathon 
Oil Co., of Muncie, Ind., because of 
his activities on behalf of Teamster 
Local 135 of Indianapolis, Ind. 

In concluding the discharge was un- 
lawful, the examiner noted that it 
was not until after a safety meeting 
in February, 1971—when Mclntire 
spoke out as an advocate of Local 
135 in reference to wages and other 
conditions of employment, and_ his 
insistence in March, 1971, on calling 
the state police unless truck overloads 
were stopped—that his conduct be- 
came intolerable to the employer. 

The examiner noted that despite 
the employer’s statements to the con- 
trary in some respects, the employer 
nevertheless seemed to regard Mc- 
Intire highly as a driver. At one time, 
McIntire had been asked to be ter- 
minal dispatcher. 

Marathon was ordered by _ the 
Board to offer reinstatement and re- 
imbursement to McIntire. 
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Air Parts 
Workers 
Go Teamster 


By nearly a 2-to-1 margin, employ- 
ees of Rerat Machine Shop in New 
York City, a firm that works on parts 
for aircraft, voted for Teamster rep- 
resentation in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election recently. 

Thirty-five workers were eligible to 
ballot. The tally was 17 for the Team- 
sters and 10 against. Two ballots were 
challenged. 

The organizing campaign was con- 
ducted jointly by the Teamsters Air- 
line Division and Teamster Local 732 
of New York City. 


Explosives 


Requirement 
Revoked 


The Federal Highway Administra- 
tion’s Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
has revoked a requirement that drivers 
of explosives-carrying vehicles must be 
given and carry with them a summary 
of state laws and regulations govern- 
ing the transportation of explosives. 

Safety Director Robert A. Kaye 
said that contrary to the government’s 
initial assumption, “there is no con- 
venient single document listing the 
various state and local laws pertain- 
ing to the transportation of explo- 
sives.” 

He added: “Neither is there any 
agency—state, federal or private— 
which keeps up to date on changes 
in those rules. The rules themselves 
display wide variations, and many are 
difficult to locate because of the mul- 
tiplicity of jurisdictions.” 

Kaye said the government is con- 
sidering making up a manual that 
could be carried by drivers of vehicles 
transporting explosives. The manual 
would serve as a handy reference to 
pertinent safety laws. 


e@ In Wisconsin 


Plant clerical employees of the 
Young Radiator Co., a manufacturing 
firm in Racine, Wis., voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 43 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Lenard Grimmer, Local 43 business 
representative, said 32 clerical workers 
were eligible to vote. The ballot count 
was 21 for the Teamsters and 8 
against. 
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Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons, General President, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 

25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 


Dear Brother Fitzsimmons: 


We, the undersigned, firmly believe that there is no better way for our 
International to meet the gigantic challenges that the 70’s and 80’s pose 
for all labor, and especially our International, than the continuation of 
the IBT Labor Institute. 


The magic of the school is the blending of teachers’ instructions and the 
drawing from the vast experiences which the pupils from all locals all 
over the country can expound to each other. 


Nothing succeeds like success, and certainly the Labor Institute proves 


this fact. We can be nothing but better persons and better Teamsters 
simply by having attended this school. 


Its continuation is imperative if we are to better organize and be able 
to help bring more people into the scope of a better and more productive 
life with dignity. We owe it to ourselves, our International, and to our 
beloved nation, We can do no less. 


Fraternally yours, 


Gerald W. Collier, Local 544 
Earl Coraluzzo, Local 814 
Adrian DeLange, Local 210 
John DiRusso, Local 628 
Floyd Hanson, Local 977 


Duaine L. Cary, Local 218 
Herbert Jett, Local 89 
Robert J. Nagle, Local 120 
John Nicotra, Local 249 
Edward Robinson, Local 810 
Nicholas A. Sansotta, Local 249 David Haugh, Local 800 
Paul V. Walsh, Local 379 Raymond Hogan, Local 120 
Robert E. Hubbard, Local 246 


Institute Graduates 


Recent graduates of the Teamster Labor Institute were: Leadership Class—Ted 
Bloom of Local 810, David A. Chrisman of 29, Francis Jack Hanley of 814, Ken 
Hosking of 938, Eugene Napierski of 669, Albert Seeley of 773, Howard Shelkie 
of 938, James E. Switzer, Sr., of 144, I. J. Thomson of the Central Conference, 
Eugene Vogel of 487, Harry Williams of 955; Organizing Class—Gabe Briguglio of 
84, Thomas Cash of 738, Ray DeMilia of 84, Everett Halsey of 1145, John R. 
Harruff of 54, Ernest Hines of 822, Tod Jorritsma of 144, Tony Maenza of 348, 
Joseph Manning of 25, Vincent P. Miller of 379, J. Michael Robilotto of 294, John 
Seg! of Joint Council 32, Wiiliam Snyder of 806, Lawrence E. Waters of 67, Pete 
Weber of 348; Collective Bargaining Class—Anthony Ambrosio of 617, Richard 
W. Allen of 482, Joseph T. Driscoll of 877, Ralph J. Gilman of 122, Daniel F. 
Halloran of 25, Lester Hepburn of 534, Alfred Katz of 719, Robert A. Lins of 299, 
Harry C. Marciniak of 354, James Mariano of 251, Kermit R. Miller of 15, William 
C. Miller of 249, C. D. Morris of 498, James R. Novacek of 662, Richard R. Peluso 
of 249, Harold W. Peters of 471, John Shalpak of 251, Melvin J. Smith of 238, 
Larry Squier of 828, Ernest C. Tate of 519, and Milton J. Veleke of 662. 
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Trainham Steps Down 


a 


Three International Union vice presidents were on hand to extend best wishes 
recently to Linwood Trainham (second from right) on the occasion of his retire- 
ment as a representative of the Eastern Conference of Teamsters. Shown. with 
Trainham are (left to right): Sam Provenzano, Joseph Trerotola and Edward 
Nangle. 


Nehotte Honored 


tii. ee boi cate eee 


dit is ot 


: ; _ : : Li 
Joining in honoring retired Teamster Steve Nehotte recently were Local 359 
officers (left to right): Charles Johnson, vice president; Jack J. Jorgensen, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Nehotte; Minnesota Gov. Wendell Anderson; Alxandre Gallus, presi- 
dent, and Leo La Faver, recording secretary. 


@ Shipping Clerks Vote for Teamsters 


Shipping and receiving clerks em- 
ployed by Matthew’s TV & Stereo 
City, Inc., of Daly City, Calif., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
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12 of San Francisco, Calif., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to George P. Pedrin, 
Local 12 secretary-treasurer. 


Airline Div. 
Wins Election 
at Buck’s 


The Teamster Airline Division re- 
cently won a National Mediation 
Board representation election at Buck’s 
Airport Service in Los Angeles, Calif., 
gaining a bargaining unit of approxi- 
mately 150 workers. 

The campaign was conducted in 
conjunction with Teamster Local 2707 
among the company’s clerical, office, 
fleet and passenger service employees. 
The vote tally was 98 for the Team- 
sters and 24 for another union. 


Officer Retires 


Charles Pirolli, an officer of Teamster 
Local 156 in Philadelphia, Pa., for more 
than 36 years, has retired. He helped 
pioneer organization of the taxi in- 
dustry in Philadelphia. Besides his local 


union work, Pirolli was one of the 
charter members of Teamster Joint 
Council 53 and served the council in 
various offices for more than 24 years. 


@ Ohio Victory 


Employees of the King Nut Co., in 
Solon, O., voted overwhelmingly for 
representation by Teamster Local 52 
of Cleveland, O., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 


William Evans, Local 52 secretary- 
treasurer, said 17 workers were eligi- 
ble to ballot. The count was 13 to 2 
in favor of the union. 
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Testimony Given Against Packwood Measure 


IBT Opposes 
Emergency 
Strike Bill 


STRONG opposition to pending legis- 
lation on “national emergency strikes” 
was voiced in congressional testimony 
recently by David Previant, chief 
labor counsel of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters for the past 
15 years. 

Appearing before a labor subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee April 19th, Pre- 
viant drew heavily upon his experi- 
ence when he stated IBT position re- 
garding the bill introduced by Sen. 
Robert Packwood (R-Ore.). 

As Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons put it recently, 
Packwood’s measure “would do away 
with true collective bargaining. 
and bode disaster for the wages and 
conditions of all workers in trans- 
portation.” 

Rather than go into the “pros” and 
“cons” aired in previous testimony, 
Previant called to the attention of the 
Senators a study made by a special 
committee of the American Bar Assn. 
He noted the committee was com- 
prised of management and union 
lawyers with great practical experi- 
ence in the field. 

“Both management and union law- 
yers agreed generally that the remedy 
of compulsory arbitration should not 
be used in emergency situations deal- 
ing with industry generally,” said Pre- 
viant. The conclusion was drawn after 
detailed study of the history of strikes 
and lockouts in various major indus- 
tries. 

In 1966, Previant said, the Amer- 
ican Bar Assn., appointed a special 
committee to examine national strikes 
in transportation industries—again 
composed of labor and management 
lawyers. 

“The relevant recommendation of 
that committee,” Previant said, “was 
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that there should be no government 
intervention by compulsory arbitra- 
tion except as a last resort based upon 
special findings by the President.” The 


conclusion declared that while the 


White House would be studying the 
situation, the government would op- 
erate the transportation industry in- 
volved—a provision not provided for 
in the Packwood bill. 

An additional “final report’ was 
made at the request of the ABA’s 
board of governor’s in July, 1971, and 
noted in part: 


“The history in trucking has 
been significantly different. There 
has never been a work stoppage 
in that industry that has activated 
the National Emergency provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Although recent changes in the 
bargaining structure of the truck- 
ing industry could, in the future, 
lead to a nationwide breakdown 


Gives Reminder 


Now that primaries are nearing an end, 
Mrs. Josephine Hoffa, national direc- 
tor of DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, urges 
members to watch the course of politi- 
cal campaigning carefully in the next 
few months with the view of casting a 
“right” vote in the general election. 


of collective bargaining and to 
serious damage to the public in- 
terest, the Committee concluded 
that at this time the trucking in- 
dustry should not be covered ... 
(by any national strike legisla- 
tion.)” 


(Continued on page 26) 


Fitzsimmons 
Declares 
Opposition 


After stating his unqualified op- 
position to the inclusion of the 
trucking industry in any situation 
of having to bargain in the shadow 
of government intervention codi- 
fied into law rather than on an 
ad hoc basis, Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
said in a letter to Congress last 
February 29th: 

“Even if we are not included, 
we still oppose any permanent 
legislation because in all of its 
existing forms it: 

“(1) shifts consideration of seri- 
ous confrontations from the legis- 
lative to the executive—Congress 
thus abandons another critical re- 
sponsibility; 

“(2) builds into labor-manage- 
ment relations a political bias by 
investing in the executive new 
areas of broad discretion over the 
character and political persuasion 
of those who will ultimately de- 
cide the terms under which indi- 
viduals work, thus __politicizing 
labor-management relations; 

(3) removes the ultimate re- 
sponsibility from the parties for 
the outcome of a dispute. 

“All workers are entitled to the 
right not to work. Any impair- 
ment of this right does not cure 
the causes of work stoppages, it 
only suppresses the symptoms. 

“We urge you, therefore, to 
stand with working men and 
women in support of industrial 
democracy.” 
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IBT Testimony... 
(Continued from page 25) 

Previant cited the history of two 
national trucking contract negotiations 
conducted by the Teamsters Union in 
which there was no work stoppage, 
and in the third freight negotiations 
where there was a brief stoppage in 
the Chicago area by unions not coy- 
ered in the national negotiation— 
creating some local area inconveni- 
ence and economic dislocation, “but 
nothing approaching either regional or 
national emergency.” 

Since 1947, Previant explained, the 
motor carrier transportation industry 
has been involved in only six major 
strikes and in none of those strikes 
did government intervention need to 
rise above the level of federal media- 
tion. 

“We believe,” said Previant, “that 
this history of responsible collective 
bargaining, and the avoidance of na- 
tional disputes of a serious nature, is 
a tribute not only to the parties on 
both sides of the bargaining table, but 
also is due to the nature of the in- 
dustry.” 


Strike Legislation 


In terms of numbers of workers in- 
volved, around 400,000, and in terms 
of major carriers represented in nego- 
tiations, some 1,000, the record is 
even more significant. 


Previant pointed out that fears of 
a national strike in the motor carrier 
industry are groundless anyway. “Of 
the 17.8 million trucks operating to- 
day,” he said, “95 per cent are private 
trucks—the overwhelming majority 
of which are operated by companies 
not involved in national negotiations 
—and would continue to operate in 
the event of a strike or lockout.” 


The Teamster counsel discussed 
built-in safeguards against national tie- 
ups in any negotiations between the 
Teamsters Union and Trucking Em- 
ployers, Inc., alternatives for shippers 
in case of area tie-ups, and the flexible 
nature of collective bargaining in the 
trucking industry. 


Previant said that if the Packwood 
legislation was enacted into law, it 
would mean that the trucking industry 
would have established for it “the 
same ceremonial dance of meaningless 
negotiation as has occurred in other 


Sen. Packwood Voices Plan 
To Seek Passage of Bill 


Senator Robert Packwood (R-Ore.) 
has indicated he will soon try to get 
Senate passage of his bill to strip 
transportation workers of the right to 
strike. 

He said that the Senate Labor Com- 


Fact Books 
Available 


The Department of Legislation 
and Political Education has a 
good supply of the publication 
“U.S. Congressional and Legislative 
Facts” on hand. 


Some Local Unions have in- 


formed us that they were not 
aware that the fact books were 


available for general distribution. 
If you have children or know of 
school groups or civic groups who 
can make good use of this publi- 
cation, have them write for their 
free copies: David A. Sweeney, 
Department of Legislation and 
Political Education, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 25 Lou- 
isiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20001. 
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mittee has agreed to report some form 
of transportation-strike legislation by 
May 19 or, if its members cannot 
agree, “they will be free to bring 
separate bills to the floor for con- 
sideration by the full Senate.” 

Packwood said he has an assurance 
from Committee Chairman Harrison 
Williams (D-N.J.) that any such ac- 
tion by individual members after that 
date will not be regarded as circum- 
venting the committee process. A com- 
mittee spokesman confirmed that as- 
sessment. 

Actually, Packwood can try to get 
passage of his compulsory arbitration 
bill at any time, with or without any- 
one’s approval. In the Senate, a bill 
can be tacked on as an amendment to 
another measure on the floor without 
any restriction as to whether or not it 
is “germane” to the legislation being 
amended. 

During the debate early this year on 
West Coast dock strike legislation, 
Packwood failed to get it amended to 
include a ban on all transportation 
strikes by only five votes, 42 to 37. 


industries until the question of gov- 
ernment intervention in the particular 
negotiation has been resolved.” 

Previant declared: 

“The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters believes that selective 
strikes and partial operation are valid 
methods of lessening the impact of a 
major strike. We endorse for that 
reason, the principles of the Williams 
Bill (S.832) for all industry. 

“But we believe that the conditions 
contained in the Packwood Bill not 
only place vague and incomprehensi- 
ble conditions on such right, but, 
taken in context, can be construed to 
prevent selective strikes before any 
threat of national emergency occurs.” 


VP Mohn 
Advocates 
Health Bill 


IBT Vice President Einar O. Mohn, 
director of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, said recently the long ne- 
glected health care needs of Ameri- 
cans can better be met by enactment 
of the Kennedy-Corman-Griffiths bill 
pending in Congress than any other 
proposed legislation. 

Mohn supported the measure in an 
address to a California Nurses Assoc- 
iation workshop held in Asilomar, 
Calif. Mohn is chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Council for Health Plan Alter- 
natives which he helped to found six 
years ago. 


e@ Consumer Bill 


The Senate passed a watered-down 
consumer protection bill which op- 
ponents called a ‘bankers’ protection 
bill” and then sent it to the House 
where sources within the Banking 
Committee said action is not expected 
on the measure this year. 


® Muskie Quits 

When Sen. Edmund Muskie quit 
the Democratic presidential race, he 
turned loose his delegates, saying they 
should feel free “to reassess their com- 
mitments.” At the same time, Muskie 
kept a foot in the ring with the state- 
ment that he would be available as a 
compromise candidate. 


@® Business Lags 


Nearly half of all major American 
corporations have yet to comply with 
Price Commission regulations requir- 
ing the filing of quarterly earnings re- 
ports, according to the Price Commis- 
sion staff. 
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Stewards’ Rites 


Numerous civic and political figures 
appeared recently as guests at the an- 
nual stewards’ banquet sponsored by 
Teamster Local 200 in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Shown are (left to right): Roy Lane, 
Local 200 president; Milwaukee Mayor 
Henry Maier, and standing is James 
Jesinski, Local 200 secretary-treasurer. 


Strikebreakers 
Barred 


In Chicago 


The city council of Chicago, IIl., 
recently became the 13th city in IIh- 
nois and the 121st in the nation to 
bar professional strikebreakers. 

Chicago’s city council passed an 
ordinance to that effect by an over- 
whelming vote of 44 to 1. 

The ordinance forbids any em- 
ployer from knowingly employing a 
strikebreaker, importing strikebreak- 
ers from another state or country, or 
to contract with any other individual 
or agency to import strikebreakers. 

The city law provides a fine of 
$500 for each violation. 

An Illinois anti-strikebreaker law 
was passed by the 1971 general as- 
sembly but Republican Gov. Richard 
B. Ogilvie vetoed the measure. A vote 
to override the governor’s veto failed 
in the Illinois senate. 


@ Auto Prices 


New automobiles in 1973 will not 
cost much more than 1972 models, 
according to Louis Neeb, executive 
secretary of the Price Commission. 

Neeb said public demand for new 
cars has padded the profit margins of 
automobile manufacturers to near or 
ordinance to that effect by an over- 
beyond levels allowed by guidelines. 
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Teamster Case 


U.S. Supreme Court to Review 
Strikers’ Job Rights in Fall 


An issue of great importance with 
respect to the job rights of strikers 
will come under review by the U.S. 
Supreme Court sometime after its new 
term begins next October. 

Originating with Teamster Local 
381 of Santa Maria, Calif., the case 
involves the right of a striker to his 
job in a situation where he was illegal- 
ly fired for going on strike. 

Both the National Labor Relations 
Board and the courts have previously 
contended that if a worker was dis- 
charged for striking it would under- 
mine the right to strike. 

In this instance, the NLRB asked 
the Supreme Court to overturn a 
lower court ruling that went against 
the strikers, declaring that it would 
“expose employees who engage in an 
economic strike to an added risk of 
job loss.” 

A U.S. Appeals Court in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., handed down the de- 
cision appealed by the NLRB. The 
case developed out of a 1967 orga- 
nizing campaign by Local 381 at In- 
ternational Van Lines of Santa Maria, 
Calif. 

Five of the company’s six employ- 
ees had signed authorization cards 
and requested the company to negoti- 
ate. Management refused and was 
charged with an unfair labor prac- 
tice. The five workers went on strike. 


Later, five strikebreakers were 
brought in and three of the strikers 
were notified that they were per- 


manently replaced. The company re- 
fused to rehire the strikers when they 
later asked or their jobs back. 

Local 381 continued the suit and 
eventually the NLRB held that the 
strike—for union recognition—was 
lawful. The Board ordered the com- 
pany to reinstate the strikers with 
backpay from the date of their appli- 
cation for reinstatement. The com- 
payn refused and the Board found it 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. 
However, the Appeals Court refused 
to enforce the NLRB order. 

In its presentation to the Supreme 
Court, the NLRB declared that the 
appeals court was “directly contrary 
to precedents” and if allowed to stand 
would increase the job risks of a 
striker. 


Coincidental with the Teamster case 
is the fact that over the years the 
courts have steadily eroded the job 
rights of strikers in many areas. 

In 1968, for example, the Supreme 
Court issued what is considered the 
landmark decision defining the job 
rights of economic strikers in the 
Fleetwood case. 

Fleetwood held that strikers are en- 
titled to reinstatement when and if 
jobs for which they are qualified be- 
come available—unless_ there are 
legitimate business reasons why the 
Openings cannot be filled. 

Fleetwood also held that employers 
are justified in refusing to discharge 
the replacements to make room for 
the strikers on the premise that any 
employer needs to assure the replace- 
ments of permanent employment in 
order to have the labor force operat- 
ing during the strike. 

However, the high court did spell 
out in Fleetwood that economic strik- 
ers have first claim to openings. Even 
while not re-employed, strikers are 
considered employees until they se- 
cure reinstatement. 

The court stressed, however, that an 
employer’s refusal to reinstate strikers 
discourages employees from exercising 
their rights to organize and strike as 
guaranteed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. Accordingly, unless the 
employer can show that his action in 
not reinstating strikers was due to 
“legitimate and substantial business 
justifications,” he is guilty of an un- 
fair labor practice. 

“The basic right to jobs,” said the 
Supreme Court in Fleetwood, “cannot 
depend upon job availability as of the 
moment when the applications are 
filed.” 

Only in one area, however, are 
strikers entitled to immediate re- 
instatement, causing the dismissal of 
strikebreakers; that is when the strike 
is caused by management’s unfair 
labor practices. It is this right which 
the Supreme Court will consider dur- 
ing its next term. 

In its brief to the Supreme Court, 
the NLRB noted that the lower court 
ruling—if upheld—would create “un- 
certainty in an area where the rules 
have been relatively clear-cut.” 
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e PROTECTION FOR LABOR 


A water pollution bill passed recently by the House of Representatives contained an amend- 
ment giving the federal government the muscle to require economic support of a company’s 
decision to lay off workers because of pollution control expense. The amendment helps 
protect job security. 


e GUBERNATORIAL ‘UNFAIR LIST’ 


The Multnomah County Labor Council in Oregon has been given authority by its members 
to put Oregon Gov. Tom McCall on the “unfair list’’ if his underlings continue to balk at 
reaching a collective bargaining agreement with University of Oregon medical school em- 
ployees. 


¢ RTW LOSES IN MONTANA 


There will not be a “right-to-work’’ clause banning union shop agreements in the proposed 
state constitution to be submitted to Montana voters in a June 6th ballot. Delegates to the 
state’s constitutional convention voted 79 to 16 against the anti-union proposal. 


e ANTI-WORKER MOVE 


Three groups have come out strongly against legislative proposals that would give public 
employees rights similar to those in the National Labor Relations Act. The opponents are: 
The Farm Bureau Federation, National Right to Work Committee and the National Associa- 
tion of Professional Educators. They especially are against the union shop and the right to 
strike for public employees. 


e MINIMUM WAGE PROGRESS 


Debate on bills to raise the minimum wage is not expected in Congress for several weeks. 
House Speaker Carl Albert said he would schedule the minimum wage bill for debate “‘when 
it has the best chance.”’ Capitol observers feel that the Senate will pass a much more liberal 
minimum wage bill than will the House, necessitating a joint study. 


e NO-STRIKE LEGISLATION 


Chairman Harrison A. Williams, Jr. of the Senate Labor Committee has agreed that the 
committee will decide by May 19th whether it will report a bill proposing the banning of 
emergency strikes. The proposal was submitted by Senator Robert Packwood of Oregon and 
is opposed by the Teamsters along with the remainder of organized labor. 


e EXPENSIVE JUNKETS 


Congressmen spent between $800,000 and $900,000 on junkets to foreign countries for 
themselves and aides during 1971. The money total did not include sums spent on trans- 
portation provided by the military, nor did it reflect costs incurred by U.S. embassies for 
wining, dining and guiding the visitors. 
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@ Pay for Bosses 


A survey by Business Week, a weekly national 
business magazine, revealed that salaries of the top 
bosses among 25 companies increased nearly 10 per 
cent on the average in 1971, “paralleling the rise in 
corporate profits.” 

With unusual candor, the business publication re- 
marked that the fatter paychecks of the “industrial 
chieftains” helped them fare better in the race to 
stay ahead of inflation than “the armies of white 
collar workers that the top men command.” 

The rise of nearly 10 per cent in top executive 
pay contrasted with a 2.1 per cent average increase 
in overall business and professional wages last year. 


@ Merchant. Fleet 


Rear Admiral John D. Chase, commander of the 
U.S. Navy’s military sealift command, said recently 
that foreign ships move 95 per cent of all American 
trade. 

The admiral said nearly 30,000 seagoing jobs— 
half the American merchant marine force—have dis- 
appeared since 1967. He said also that further de- 
clines are indicated. 

His solution for an American maritime revival: 
Build more ships that are truly competitive with 
those of other maritime powers and encourage co- 
operation among elements of the American maritime 
industry. 


@ Excess Interest Charge 


A class-action suit was filed recently asking $295 
million from 178 banks in West Virginia accused of 
levying excess interest charges on installment loans. 

The suit also charges that the banks issuing 
BankAmericards surpassed the legal interest rate 
on purchases of goods and services and cash ad- 
vances using the cards. 

West Virginia law sets the limit on interest 
charges on personal loans at 8 per cent annually. It 
was asserted that credit card holders are charged 
18 per cent on purchases of goods and services and 
12 per cent on cash advances. 


@ Income Tax Cheaters 


The Internal Revenue Service is conducting a 
crackdown on what it calls unscrupulous tax prepa- 
ration services and has predicted that a record num- 
ber of income tax cheaters will be caught this year. 

IRS Commissioner Johnnie Walters commented 
regarding firms that prepare tax returns: “Some of 
them do a good job. Many of them do a lousy job.” 

Asserting that some companies cheat both their 
clients and the government, Walters added: “The 
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unscrupulous ones who gouge taxpayers and falsely 
advertise and falsely prepare returns, we are against.” 


@ Warning Devices 


The Department of Transportation has buckled in 
to the auto manufacturers on the subject of warning 
devices to alert approaching traffic of the presence 
of a stopped vehicle. 

DOT altered its Federal Motor Vehicle Safety 
Standard published in 1970 which would have re- 
quired car makers to install warning devices on all 
new vehicles. 

Now the standard no longer requires that the 
devices be an integral part of the car, but does set 
performance levels for those that are provided as 
optional equipment. 


@ Wage Gains Down 


Median negotiated wage gains in the first 14 weeks 
of this year, excluding construction—were 23.5 cents 
an hour, down 5.9 cents from the same period in 
1971. 

The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., a private 
reporting service, said construction settlements to 
date in 1972 provided a median increase of slightly 
under 70 cents an hour for a drop of 12.2 cents 
from the same period last year. 


@ Construction Employers 


Eight construction employer associations an- 
nounced the formation of a reconstituted Council of 
Construction Employers with a full-time staff and 
budget. 

The CCE will speak for management “with one 
voice in dealing with labor and government,” accord- 
ing to the announcement. 

The founding member associations are: The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America; Interna- 
tional Association of Wall & Ceiling Contractors; 
Mechanical Contractors Association of America; 
National Automatic Sprinkler and Fire Control As- 
sociation; National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion; Sheet Metal & Air Conditioning Contractors 
National Association; Ceilings and Interior Systems 
Contractors Association, and National Roofing Con- 
tractors Association. 


@ Baseball Players Win 


The great baseball strike of 1972 was considered 
by the players to be a complete victory in two re- 
spects: Desired gains were won and the union of 
players proved itself. 

The victory was achieved despite the preponder- 
ance of sports editors and television baseball broad- 
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casters who openly favored the owners. 

Even after the 13-day strike was over, a certain 
well-known TV commentator on an opening day 
game kept trying to insist that “nobody won” in the 
hassle. 


@ Area Unemployment 


The Pacific Coast and New England States are 
the heaviest centers of unemployment in the United 
States due largely to sharp cutbacks in defense and 
aerospace industries. 

The latest report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that both the West and the Northeast have 
rates of joblessness above the national average of 
5.9 per cent. In the West, the rate is 8.1 per cent. 
In the Northeast it is 6.2 per cent. 

The lowest rate is in the South where joblessness 
is 4.9 per cent. The showing there is attributed to 
the fact that the South does not have concentrations 
of durable goods manufacturing which have experi- 
enced great job loss in other regions of the country. 


@ Highway Safety 


The Transportation Department has come up with 
proposals for a driver-vision standard that it is ex- 
pected will force substantial structural and other 
changes in motor vehicles. 

The effect of DOT’s rule would be to require 
elimination of tinted windshields, redesign of sun 
visors, relocation of rear view mirrors, lowering of 
hood levels on some models and slimming down the 
door and roof pillars on certain makes of cars. 

The National Highway Safety Administration will 
receive comments from interested parties through 
July 7th, before the standard is issued in final form. 


@ Space Shuttle Work 


Perhaps 50,000 jobs may eventually be involved 
in space shuttle work in the future, according to 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, administrator of space 
planning for NASA. 

For fiscal 1972, von Braun said, the space agency 
is asking some $220 million for research and devel- 
opment work on the space shuttle. Development 
costs are expected to reach $5.5 billion over the 
next 12 years. 

Von Braun said the space shuttle eventually would 
reduce the cost of space exploration inasmuch as 
most of the equipment used for launching space 
craft and returning them to earth will be re-useable. 

The space shuttle will be about the size of a 
DC-9 airplane with cargo and laboratory accommo- 
dations about 15 feet in diameter and 60 feet long. 
It will be able to carry cargo and personnel weighing 
up to 32.5 tons. 


@ P.T.A. Change 


The Parent Teacher Association is undergoing a 
big change after 75 years of existence, although 
many of the PTA’s 40,000 units across the country 
remain traditional in activity. 

Some of the recent major projects initiated by the 
National PTA include creation of “Project P-TSA” 
which means converting high school PTA’s into 


Parent-Teacher-Student Associations to involve teen- 
agers in the program. So far, about 2,000 PTA’s 
have made the switch to PTSA. 

Another development is a national PTA action 
program with the goal of “quality living and quality 
learning for all Americans.” 


@ Migrant Worker Exploitation 


The Labor Department recently outlined a pro- 
gram to curb exploitation of migrant workers. 

Acting in the wake of a 10-month study that 
found one of its unit appeared more intent on serv- 
ing farmers than on protecting migrant workers’ 
rights, the Labor Department developed the follow- 


_ ing plans: 


Consolidation of the Rural Manpower Service 
with the bureau’s employment service; moves to in- 
sure compliance with minimum wage standards, and 
civil rights and child labor law amendments. 


@ Strike in Quebec 


Harsh legislation was the result in the Canadian 
province of Quebec when some 200,000 provincial 
public servants went on an 11-day strike. 

The Quebec assembly passed a law ordering the 
strikers to return to work under penalty of daily 
fines as high as $250 for individuals and up to 
$50,000 for unions. 

The new law also effectively abolished for two 
years the right to strike—a right granted the public 
servants in 1964. 


@ Population Distribution 


Nearly three-fourths of the population in the 
United States lives on less than 2 per cent of the 
land, according to findings of the 1970 census. 

The actual percentages are: 73.5 per cent of the 
people live on 1.53 per cent of the acreage. 

In the 10 years between 1960 and 1970, the 
American urban population grew by 24 million—or 
more than 19 per cent—while the urban area in- 
creased by 34.5 per cent, or 13.8 million square 
miles. 

Population per square mile in the U.S. in 1970 
was 57.5 and, of the total, rural residents accounted 
for an average of 15.5 per square mile compared 
with the city average of 3,376 per square mile. 


@ Labor Elections in Spain 


The union-busting regime of Dictator Francisco 
Franco in Spain—which spends a lot of money try- 
ing to convince the free press that Spanish unions 
are “free’—came up with a new destructive gim- 
mick recently. 

So as to exercise complete control over union lead- 
ership, Franco decreed that from now on nobody in 
Spain can run as a candidate for president of a union 
unless he already is or has’ been a president of that 
union. 

The net result is predictable: After a number of 
years there will be no union presidents because the 
number of eligible candidates will finally dwindle by 
death to zero. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Childproof Lock 


Motorists with small children can 
appreciate the peace of mind available 
to them knowing that their auto doors 
will only be opened when they want 
them opened. 

The locks illustrated here are said 
to serve the dual purpose of child- 
proofing from the inside and burglar 
proofing from the outside (while the 
windows are open). The locks can only 
be opened with their accompanying 
key and cannot be picked with wires 
or other makeshift gadgets. 

According to the producer no spec- 
ial tools are needed for installation and 
the locks will fit most cars on the road. 


Noise Deflection 


The thrust for safer, noise-free and 
low polluting vehicles has spurred at 
least one major truck manufacturer to 
greater efforts to cooperate with state 
and federal environmental agencies in 
producing a better vehicle. 

The primary effort to make trucks 
quieter has resulted in several simple 
engineering changes producing an en- 
gine noise well below the state of 
California’s 1973 noise reduction min- 
imums. 

Working on a prototype model, en- 
gineers tackling the noise problem 
placed a rubber panel on each side of 
the engine designed to deflect engine 
noise upwards into the insulated hood 
and fender assembly of the truck. They 
additionally adapted a special exhaust 
muffler and a resonator, coupling the 
system with a special radiator and fan. 

From the engine, the next step was 
to work on the cab interior where the 
engineers proceeded to insulate the cab 
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with perforated masonite and fiber- 
glass. They next padded the floor with 
uncured rubber with a layer of jute 
and rubber padding to reduce noise. 
They also added a special air cleaner- 
circulation system for a cleaner and 
more comfortable cab. 

With these positive early results 
from the experiments engineers expect 
to continue the research in an effort to 
adapt similar systems to mass pro- 
duced trucks. 


Auto Alarm 


An auto alarm system highlighted 
with an electronic memory that sets 
the alarm every time you leave your 
auto can protect valuable accessories 
and your car itself from the threat of 
theft. 


The system is attached to the ve- 
hicle’s battery and detects any draw on 
the battery’s power, even as small as 
Yooo of a second. When the battery is 
activated by the lighting of a door 
light, trunk light, hood light or ignition 
without the ignition key, the alarm is 
triggered causing the car horns to 
sound. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
system has a 7-10 second time lag to 
provide the vehicle’s owner with suf- 
ficient time to start his engine before 
the alarm is sounded. 

No cutting or drilling is necessary 
for installation and no special skills 
are required, according to the pro- 
ducer. 


Starter-Lubicator 


An air-starter lubricator has re- 
cently been introduced and, according 
to the manufacturer, the device is 
adaptable for either mobile or sta- 
tionary diesel engines and comes in 
various sizes. 


Cab Air Conditioning 


With the onset of warm weather a 
driver’s fancy turns to thoughts of an 
air conditioned cab. The latest in a 
long line of heavy-duty units is shown 
in the photos above. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
unit shown here is capable of cooling 
the largest truck sizes and features 
dual motors and dual discharge fans. 
The entire unit is only 9 inches high 
and 24 x 26 inches, length and width. 

Also offered as attractive sales 
points are the easy installation and re- 
pair of this unit. It features three-speed 
temperature and blower controls and 
three adjustable air outlets in addition 
to an optional air duct which can be 
placed in the sleeper compartment. 


WHAT'S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave. N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Returned Investment 


Three nuns were given $100 each to do with as 
they pleased. The first nun put hers in the poor box. 
The second gave hers to a charity. The third, pre- 
ferring to give hers on a personal basis, went out 
on the street until she found a dejected, forlorn 
figure of a man. She pushed the $100 bill into his 
hands and hurried off. Puzzled. the man shouted af- 
ter her: “What’s this all about?” 

“It’s God’s will!” shouted back the nun, closing the 
convent door. 

The next day the door opened, the man rushed 
in and started dumping $10 and $20 bills on a table 
before the startled nun. “What in the world does 
this mean?” she cried. 

“God’s Will!” he shouted. “He came in first in 
the fifth at 100 to one! This is your share!” 


Repeat Performance 


“Gee, I feel I'd like to punch that foreman in the 
jaw again!” . . . “Again?” came the query, “did you 
say “ ‘again?’ .. . “Yeah, I felt like doing it the day 
before yesterday, too!” 


Shorts 


Someone accidentally dropped a rubber band into 
the computer, and now it makes snap decisions. 


The only man who got all his work done by Fri- 
day was Robinson Crusoe. 


Usher: how far down would you like to sit? 
Little old lady: all the way, please. I’m very tired. 


Computer Salute 


The three star general fed his problem into the 
Pentagon’s huge computer. Should he move a cer- 
tain midwest regiment to the east coast or the west 
coast? 

In a matter of seconds the computer ejected its 
answer on a small card: “Yes.” 

“Yes, what?” the general fed into the machine. 

The computer ejected a second card: “Yes, SIR!” 


AUGH LOAD 


Choose One 


A motorist observed that there are three kinds of 
roads in this country: Under construction, under 
repair, and overloaded. 


Life's Road 


At 20, we don’t give a hoot what the world thinks 
of us; at 30, we wonder what it thinks of us; and 
at 40, we realize it never was thinking of us at all. 


Next of Kin 


_ “There’s a dead mule in front of my church 
complained Pastor Smith to the city’s health depart- 
ment. 


“I thought you ministers took care of the dead,” 
jibed the clerk. 

“We do,” replied the parson, “but we like to notify 
the next of kin first.” 
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High Courage 


Said the explorer: “As the tiger charged at me, 
I leaped for an overhanging branch 20 feet above 
the ground.” 

“Did you make it?” interrupted the tense listener. 

“Not on the way up,” the explorer replied, “But 
I was lucky enough to on the way down.” 


Inconsiderate 


“The people upstairs are very annoying,” com- 
plained the tenant. “Last night they stomped and 
banged on the floor until midnight.” . . . “Did they 
wake you?” asked the Landlord. . . . “No,” ex- 
plained the tenant. “luckily I was up playing my 
tuba!” 


A Child's Wit 


A grade school teacher was explaining to her 
charges about Pat Nixon’s recent trip to Africa. She 
pointed out that the trip was unprecedented for a 
first lady. “Does anyone know what ‘unprecedented’ 
means?” she asked. One little kid exclaimed, “It 
means she went without the president!” 


The Good Old Days 


Gramma was comparing the world of today with 
back when she was a girl. “As a youngster I only 
had two problems,” she said, “the fire and Pa...” 

“Every time I watched one of ’em, the other one 
would go out.” 


Words of Wisdom 


Beware of a loose tongue. It may lead to loose 
teeth. 
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Reflections of a Unionist 


A Wage Cut-The Unkindes 
Cut of All 


We’d just began to catch our breath and sit back 
with content, 

For we had bought a ton of coal and paid last 
August’s rent. 


Yes, even Christmas Day just passed, it’s most 
beyond belief, 

To celebrate the glad event we'd bought a chunk 
of beef. 


The Christmas spirit swelled within, we felt like 
nabobs when 

We bought toys for the kiddies (at the Woolworth 
five and ten). 

By skimping and by saving we’d almost pulled 
from the rut, 

And things looked bright and rosy, when—Ye Gods, 
another cut! 


Not satisfied with twenty-two per cent a year ago, 

They took away our bonus, which was twelve per 
cent or so; 

And now there comes another cut, and winter 
just begun. 


We soon will owe them money when our hard 
day’s work is done. 

Competition in the market (‘tis the same old gag 
of yore), 

Why, the cotton market’s better than it ever was 
before. 

But our nose is on the grindstone, it is worn clean 
to the bone, 

And have you ever stopped to think? Great God, 
we turn the stone! 


We might submit more peacefully, without a 
thought of strife 

If they would but lower prices on necessities of 
life. 

For untold misery they have caused, can the Lord 
above forgive? 

Must we pay the bloated capitalist for the privilege 
to live? 

Must we see our loved ones suffer—must we live 
the life of dogs, 

Just to overflow the coffers of the profiteering 
hogs. 

May this last cut be a lesson, may it open wide 
your eyes, 

Shout “Hurrah for Union Labor!” Get together! 
Organize! 
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in Our Magazine 


Number 5 


If a young mother is forced to work in order to make 
ends meet her children will suffer immeasurable 
injury as a result ... say researchers from the United 


States Children’s Bureau. 


Study Reveals Hardships 
Faced by Working Mothers 


“Gainful employment of 
mothers of young children fre- 
quently means that the children 
receive inadequate care during 
the day, or no care at all, with 
overfatigue and ill-health of the 
mothers,” according to a report 
on the children of wage earn- 
ing mothers made public by the 
United States children’s bureau, 
which made a study of 843 
families of working mothers in 
Chicago, in which were 2,066 
children under 14 years. 

School attendance of chil- 
dren of working mothers was 
much less than in other cases, 
and a large amount of retarda- 
tion is charged to school ab- 
sence. 

The report pays a tribute to 
the skill in planning and man- 
agement shown by many of 
the women in carrying the 


triple burden of wage-earner, 
housekeeper and mother, and 
states that a large proportion 
were doing housework without 
assistance. More than half of 
380 mothers whose household 
arrangements were known were 
doing all the washing and cook- 
ing. The mothers in general 
showed a tendency to sacrifice 
themselves in order to save 
their children from tasks too 
heavy for their years. 

Improved economic condi- 
tions that will make the fathers’ 
earnings adequate to support 
the family and mothers’ pen- 
sions when the father is dead 
or incapacitated are recom- 
mended as measures for re- 
ducing the necessity for wage 
earning by mothers of young 
children. 
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FIVE FOR DRIVE 


*> Investment in Security 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 

That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 


to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution ? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


You can join by sending your con- 
tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
tional DRIVE will forward informa- 
tion and will assist in the organiza- 

* tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican ? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 
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News 


An investigative task force was created by the United Steelworkers to look into 
the cause of the fragic mine disaster at the Sunshine Silver Mine near Kellogg. 
Ninety-one men died and only two men survived. 


William Pollock, president of the Textile Workers Union of America since 1956, 
announced he would not be a candidate for reelection when the TWU holds its 
17th biennial this month. 


There has been a 7 per cent increase in female workers in United States shipyards 
since 1969, according to the Maritime Administration, with the number of women 
in skilled jobs going up 34 per cent. 


Among the union conventions scheduled this month are: Furniture Workers in 
Memphis, Tenn., June 5-9; Textile Workers in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 5-9; Communica- 
tions Workers in Los Angeles, Calif., June 12-16; Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers in Washington, D.C., June 26-30, and the American Newspaper Guild in 
San Juan, P.R., June 26-30. 


Unhappy about their tax situation, the 1,200 bullfighters in Spain recently threatened 
an unprecedented strike—or work suspension as they call it, since strikes are 
illegal in Spain. They want some tax concessions. 


The Labor Department reported recovering nearly $36.5 million in illegally with- 
held backpay from 26,256 employers during the 9-month period that ended March 
20th. The sum went to 259,304 workers across the land. Most of the violations, as _ 
usual, were in minimum wage or overtime provisions of the law. 


Merit raises are shrinking at many companies as employers cite wage controls, 
according to a recent story in the Wall Street Journal. Many companies are free to 
grant merit hikes to 7 per cent a year, but try to hold the boosts to the general 
Phase }1 5.5 per cent. 


Eventual merger is expected between the American Federation of Teachers AFL-CIO 
with 275,000 members and the 1.1-million-member National Education Association. 
The heads of both organizations indicate a full merger is inevitable, perhaps as 
soon as three years “‘because school teachers are getting fed up fighting with each 
other and having school boards play one group off against the other.”’ 


The Union Printers Home in Colorado Springs, operated and maintained by the 
International Typographical Union, recently celebrated its 80th birthday. ITU mem- 
bers contribute 50 cents a month to operate the home. 
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The International Teamster 


OBSERVATIONS 
of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


SINCE this is a Presidential election year, the emphasis is on 
national politics. In a shrinking world where foreign policy of our _ 
government affects the lives of everyone from citizens of metro- 
 politan areas to those living in rural parts of the country, cer- 
tainly great importance should be attached to national politics. 


_ However, it seems to me, there is a danger that national politics 
_ overshadow what is happening in state and local governments. 


Back home on November 7th, you will be electing officials 
who—-depending on how they conduct themselves in office—have 
a great influence over the quality of your lives.: 


You will be electing school board members who will determine 
the quality of education your children receive. You will be electing 
tax assessors and county officials who will determine your local 
tax burden. 


State and county officials will determine policy and programs 
in such important areas as mass transit, pollution control, law 
enforcement, state income and sales taxes community zoning, 
recreation, road building, power development and consumer rates, 
medical facilities, to name just a few. 


It should be very obvious that local politicians are very in- 


_ fluential in the kind of life you lead. And, it has been obvious 


for a long time that too many of our citizens ignore this elementary 
fact by never registering to vote. 


Perhaps, if all would register and vote, a new beginning could 
be made toward a better life for all—-and the example for good 
government could be set right on Main Street, U.S.A. 


No one can take you into custody and deliver you to the voter 
registrar. You have to do that yourself. 


Once you are registered to vote, then you can make yourself 
felt in the voting booth by voting for candidates at all levels who 
want to do something right for the country. 


FIELD 


LOCAL UNION OFFERS 
EXAMS FOR MEMBERS 


Teamster Local 575 of Newark, 
N.J., has begun a program 
offering a comprehensive range 
of medical services to its 
members, including a complete 
physical examination at the 
local union’s medical clinic. 
The clinic does not prescribe or 
treat patients, but forwards the 
results of the examination to 
the member’s personal 
physician. 

Local 575 also provides educa- 
tional facilities for the children 
of members, specializing in 
remedial and developmental 
tutoring. 


40-YEAR MEMBER 
RETIRES IN BOSTON 


Patrick Coughlin, a trustee of 
Teamster Local 25 in Boston, 
Mass., for 23 years, retired 
recently. 

Coughlin had been a member of 
the union 40 years. The mem- 
bership gave him a 10-minute 
standing ovation at the last 
meeting he attended. 


CHARTER MEMBER 
RETIRES AT ORANGE 


William Mansfield, president of 
.. Teamster Local 952 in Orange, 
Calif., retired recently to end a 
career of 45 years in the 
American labor movement. He 
was a charter member of the 
local union. 
A veteran of World War Il, 
Mansfield was a union member 
most of his adult life and 
became active as a leader in 
1949. 


RETIREE WAS TWICE 
A CHARTER MEMBER 


Forrest Short, who took early 
retirement recently at the age of 
58 years, began work as a 
12-year-old in Arkansas. 
Through the 46 years of toil, 
Short was twice a charter mem- 
ber of Teamster local unions. 

He helped form Local 467 of 
Rialto, Calif., in 1937, and later 


if 


moved to San Diego, Calif., 
where he was a charter mem- 
ber of Local 36 in 1940. 

Short plans to make a new 
career—fishing. 


ST. LOUIS LEADER 
TAKING RETIREMENT 


John Naber, president of Team: 
ster Local 688 in St. Louis, Mo., 
for almost 10 years and a 
Teamster for nearly 40 years, 
plans to take retirement this 
summer. 

Naber came to Local 688’s staff 
from Brown Shoe Co., in 1951 
where he had served as a shop 
steward. In the years that fol- 
lowed, he held office as 
recording secretary, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, and became 
president of the local union in 
1962 as an interim appointee 
and was reelected in succeed- 
ing ballots through the years. 


DRIVER DEVELOPS 
NEW SLEEPER BUNK 


Tom Knight, a long-line driver 
for Time-DC and a member of 
Teamster Local 961 in Denver, 
Colo., has filed for a patent on 
a sleeper bunk that cuts down 
noise and truck vibrations and 
gives. the resting driver a more 
relaxing time when not behind 
the wheel of his rig. 

Knight has created three types 
of sleeper bunks ranging from 
narrow to wide with spring 
attachments that eliminate jars 
from road bumps as well as 


swaying from the up and down __ 


motion of the truck. 

Knight worked on his idea for 
nearly three years and recently 
put his bunks on the market. 
The task was not simple, Knight 
having to build nearly two 
dozen bunks before he came up 
with the successful model. 


De PERNO APPOINTED 
BY GOV. ROCKEFELLER 


Rocco De Perno, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 18 in 
Utica, N.Y., recently was named 


by New York Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller to a special council 
to oversee development of 
programs to train physicians’ 
assistants and specialists’ 
assistants. 

The two categories of medical 
personnel were created by the 
New York assembly to perform 
such tasks as giving medica- 
tion, taking laboratory tests and 
recording medical histories of 
patients. 


DRIVER DELIVERS 
OWN NEW DAUGHTER 


Robert M. Valcourt, a member 
of Teamster Local 82 in Quincy, 
Mass., usually has a different 
kind of delivery to make. as an 
employee of the C. §. Walsh 
Moving & Storage Co., of 
Braintree, Mass. 

But recently he improvised suc- 
cessfully to deliver his new 
baby daughter in the backseat 
of the family car parked in the 
driveway of his home. The 
Valcourts had started for the 
hospital, but never got very far. 
Both mother and daughter are 
fine. 


MISSOURI TEAMSTER 
IS KNIGHT’O’YEAR 


Harry T. Barnes of Teamster 
Local 600 in St. Louis, Mo., 
recently was named “Knight 
of the Year” by Knights of 
Columbus Council 1230: Barnes 
has been a member of the local 
union for 29 years and is a city 
driver. 


TEAMSTER OFFICER 
AWARDS COLONEL 


Marion Winstead, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 89 
in Louisville, Ky., recently - 
served as vice chairman of the 
12th annual brotherhood 
awards dinner for the Kentucky 
region of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 
In that capacity, Winstead pre- 
sented an “ambassador of 
good will’ award to Colonel 
Harland Sanders of Kentucky 
fried chicken fame. 


The international Teamster 


anadian Conference 


Gen. President Fitzsimmons 


VP Lawson 


VP Mohn 


VP Trerotola VP Holmes 


Delegates to the Canadian Conference of Teamsters are shown during sessions of 
the meeting held in Toronto, Canada. General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
and Vice Presidents Joseph Trerotola, Edward Lawson, and Robert Holmes ad- 
dressed the delegation. 


Meets 
in 
Toronto 


TEAMSTER General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons led a host of Inter- 
national Union officers into Toronto, 
Ont., recently for a meeting of the 
Canadian Conference of Teamsters 
attended by delegates from affiliates 
throughout the Dominion. 


Joining the General President at the 
2-day meeting were International Vice 
Presidents Joseph Trerotola, director 
of the Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters; Robert Holmes of Detroit, 
Mich., Edward Lawson of Vancouver, 
B.C. and Einar Mohn of Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Among the guest speakers were: 
The Hon. Martin P. O’Connell, Can- 
ada’s new Minister of Labor; Raymond 
Perrault, parliamentary secretary to 
the Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration, and Prof. John Crispo, dean 
of the faculty of management studies 
at the University of Toronto. 


Ray Taggart, president of Teamster 
Joint Council 52 in Toronto, wel- 
comed the delegates to the meeting 
and served as host. 


General President Fitzsimmons, in 
his address to the delegates, stressed 
the importance of new organization 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


He reminded the Teamster repre- 
sentatives that “grass roots contact 
with the unorganized” was the only 
real key to any successful and mean- 
ingful organizing campaign. 

Vice Presidents Trerotola and 
Holmes pledged the cooperation of the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters, ex- 
pressed awareness of problems facing 
Canadians—many of them similar to 
problems in the United States—and 
complimented the progress made since 
formation of the Area Conference in 
the late summer of 1970. 

Vice President Lawson, who also 
is a Canadian Senator, expressed ap- 
preciation to General President Fitz- 
simmons for help in making possible 
the progress achieved by Canadian 
local unions in recent years, noting 
that many of the gains “would not 
have been possible without the under- 
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standing and aid of President Fitz- 
simmons.” 

Canadian Minister of Labor O’Con- 
nell praised the role of organized 
labor in Canadian affairs. He said: 
“While the Teamsters Union has nego- 
tiated outstanding wages, hours and 
conditions of employment for those 
they represent in collective bargaining, 


Ray 
Taggart 


they have not forgotten the economic 
health of the industries with which 
they bargain.” 

Perrault discussed the new unem- 
ployment insurance commission pay- 
ment system in Canada. He assured 
the delegates the initial problems were 
being solved. 

Prof. Crispo made it very clear that 


Ray 
Perrault 


international unions in Canada are 
the principal reason for the successes 
in organization and negotiations en- 
joyed in the dominion. “Without in- 
ternational unions,” he said, “the 
trade union movement in Canada 
would not survive.” 

Charles Thibault, president of Team- 


Charles 
Thibault 


ster Local 938 of Toronto and the 
largest Teamster local union north of 
the border, applauded the help given 
by the IBT. 

Delegates met in general divisional 
caucuses to discuss problems of mu- 
tual interest. Most of the work was 
devoted to creating new, bold plans 
for organizing. 
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At University of Louisville 


Fitzsimmons Participates 
In Work Force Seminar 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was one of the leaders 
of labor and industry participating in 
a one-day seminar, “The New Work 
Force,” held recently at the University 
of Louisville. 

More than 200 labor and manage- 
ment leaders from around the nation 
attended the session sponsored jointly 
by the university and the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


President Fitzsimmons served on a 
panel, highlight of the event, along 
with leaders from government, indus- 
try and the field of education, includ- 
ing: William E. Simkin, former head 
of the conciliation service; Robert 
Ford, personnel director for AT&T; 
John Clarke of General Electric Co.; 
Victor Zink of General Motors, and 
Prof. Jack Barbash, economist and 
labor specialist from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

President Fitzsimmons supplied 
some of the answers for other panel 
members who expressed concern about 
high absenteeism, persistent turnover 
of the workforce, a breakdown of dis- 
cipline, drops in productivity, low 
worker morale and occasional acts of 
sabotage in the place of work. 


“Today’s worker is a new breed,” 
said President Fitzsimmons, “and ex- 
pects more than just a paycheck at 
the end of the week.” 


He said economic survival is not 
the only goal of workers today, citing 
as an example the fact that most 
workers are more dissatisfied with 
health and safety measures and inade- 
quate fringe benefits than with their 
income. 

Members of the new work force, 
said President Fitzsimmons, want in- 
stantaneous settlement of their griev- 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons reaped another honor re- 
cently when he took part in the 
work force seminar at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. University offi- 


cials awarded the Teamster leader 
an honorary citizenship in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and also presented him 
with a commission as a “Kentucky 
Colonel.” 


ances and are willing to strike to get 
it. Young workers especially, he com- 
mented, are refusing the dirty, unsatis- 
fying and unsafe jobs despite offers of 
high pay. 


General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons is shown at the University of 
Louisville, where he attended a semi- 
nar on ‘‘The New Work Force,’”’ with 
Marion Winstead (left), secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Local 89 in Louis- 
ville, and John B. Clarke, Louisville 
manager for General Electric Co. 


Kansan Pens 
Letter To 
Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I would like to thank the Team- 
sters Union for the many benefits 
I have received in the past and for 
the pension that I am now getting. 
I would like also to express thanks 
to Teamster Local 795 of Wichita, 
Kan., and the United Warehouse 
Co. 

Fraternally, 
O. K. Gifford, 
Wichita, Kan. 


The International Teamster 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Master Agreement Gain 


Pay Raises to Take Effect 
For Truck Drivers July 1 


Supreme Court 
Denies 
Certiorari 


The U.S. Supreme Court last 
May 15th denied a petition for 
a Writ of Certiorari sought by 
Don Vestal of Nashville, Tenn., 
which means that the decision of 
the 6th Circuit Court of Appeals 
upholding the International Union 
trusteeship over Teamster Local 
327 is now final. 

Vestal had argued that under 
both the Teamsters Union consti- 
tution and the Landrum-Griffin 
law, James R. Hoffa, then Gen- 
eral President, had no right to 
delegate his powers to Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, then General Vice 
President, when sent to a federal 
prison in Lewisburg, Pa. 

U.S. District Judge L. Clure 
Morton of Nashville made the 
first ruling in the case, declaring 
that the trusteeship imposed on 
Local 327 in March, was “void, 
invalid and unlawful.” But Judge 
Morton’s decision was reversed the 
next December by the appeals 
court in Cincinnati, O. 


e@ Poverty 

Approximately 5.2 million families, 
or 10 per cent of the 51.9 million 
families in the United States, were 
living in poverty during 1970, ac- 
cording to the Labor Department. 


Father and Son 


# 


Richard E. Robidoux (left), secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 671 in 
East Hartford, Conn., presents a certi- 
ficate of award to his father, Albert 
Robidoux who retired recently from 
Holmes Transportation. The elder Rob- 
idoux was a member in good standing 
for 33 years. 


JUNE, 1972 


All Teamsters Union affiliates were 
informed by General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons recently that pay in- 
creases under the National Master 
Freight Agreement will go into effect 
July 1, 1972. 

President Fitzsimmons sent a letter 
to all Area Conferences, Joint Coun- 
cils and Local Unions in answer to 
queries as to whether the increases 
were allowable under Pay Board rules 
and regulations. 

Under the master contract nego- 
tiated for 400,000 Teamsters Union 
drivers in 1970, certain specified 
hourly and mileage rate increases 
were won in addition to a cost-of- 
living allowance. 

Effective on the July Ist date, 
hourly rates will go up 25 cents an 
hour and mileage rates will increase 
by three-fourths cents per mile. The 
cost-of-living gain will amount to 8 
cents an hour for hourly paid em- 
ployees and 2 mills per mile for 
drivers working on a mileage basis. 

“Some word of explanation is in 
order,” President Fitzsimmons wrote, 
“since the July increase is the second 
increase within the calendar year 
1972.” He continued: “However, it 


is important to realize that the Pay 
Board’s rules relate to a ‘contract’ or 
‘control’ wage year and not to a calen- 
dar year.” 


President Fitzsimmons said the 
“contract” year for the purpose of 
determining the permissible annual 
aggregate increase was defined in the 
Pay Board’s directive, PB-10, issued 
December 2nd, 1971, as “the 12- 
month period beginning on the effec- 
tive date of a new agreement and in 
each succeeding 12-month period 
during the life of the agreement.” 


The effective date of the National 
Master Freight Agreement was April 
Ist, 1970. President Fitzsimmons 
noted: “The ‘contract’ or ‘control’ 
year for this agreement for Pay Board 
purposes is therefore April Ist to 
April Ist. 


“Thus,” President Fitzsimmons ex- 
plained, “the forthcoming July Ist, 
1972, increase is the first increase 
within the April Ist, 1972, to April 
Ist, 1973, wage control year, and is 
within the guidelines as a per cent 
increase over the April Ist, 1971- 
April 1, 1972, base year compensa- 
tion.” 


Driver, Helper Wage Rates 
Advance 12'1/2% for the Year 


Union wage rates for local truck- 
drivers and helpers in cities of 
100,000 inhabitants or more aver- 
aged $4.90 an hour on July 1, 1971 
—up 12.5 per cent, or 54 cents, over 
the previous year—according to an 
annual survey by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Wage rates averaged $4.95 an hour 
for truckdrivers on July 1, 1971, com- 
pared with $4.41 for drivers’ helpers. 
During the year, averages for truck- 
drivers increased 12.4 per cent and 
for helpers 13.4 per cent. 

The survey showed wage rates had 
increased for 91 per cent of the 
workers studied. The adjustments re- 
sulted from newly negotiated collec- 
tive bargaining agreements or deferred 


wage adjustments in agreements nego- 
tiated prior to July 1, 1971. 

BLS noted that union wage rates 
are the minimum rates agreed upon 
through collective bargaining between 
employers and unions. The rates do 
not represent total hourly earnings of 
union truckdrivers and helpers, since 
they exclude premium rates. 

The survey covered time-rated jobs 
and did not include local drivers paid 
on a commission or mileage basis or 
over-the-road drivers operating be- 
tween cities or various parts of the 
United States. 

Listings of the union rates by com- 
modity classification and/or size and 
type of truck for each of the 68 cities 
are available trom BLS upon request. 
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in lowa 


Munitions Plant Drivers 
Cited for Safety Records 


Two members of Teamster Local 
218 in Burlington, Iowa, who find 
themselves driving all types of wheeled 
equipment at the lowa Army Ammu- 
nition Plant, were honored recently 
for compiling a 23-year record of 
driving without accident. 

Awards went to Jack Hainline and 
Melvin Davis. They are employed by 
Silas Mason Co., which operates the 
munitions plant that covers approxi- 
mately 22,000 acres. 

Rex L. Conn, president of Local 
218, noted in a letter to Teamster 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons recently: “Drivers working un- 
der this agreement have had to drive 
all types of equipment from sedans to 
and including semi trailers . . . both 
inside the plant area and on the high- 
way.” 

Davis, a member of the local union 
since 1943, and Hainline, a member 
since 1948, were two of 65 drivers 
receiving safety awards reflecting a 
total of 553 years of accident-free 
operation. 

The Teamster drivers agree that 
driver attitude, adjustment to driving 
conditions, defensive driving, courtesy 
and a willingness to help the other 
driver on the road through potential 


Safe drivers Jack Hainline (left) and Melvin Davis (second from left), members 


traffic hazards—all contribute to 
achievement of an accident-free rec- 
ord. 

Other Local 218 members with 
safe driving records of 10 years and 
up who also received awards were: 

—21 years, Gilbert Eland and La- 
Verne Hagemeier. 

—20 years, Otis Bielser and Wilbur 
Lingenfelter. 

—19 years, Harold McMillan, Ad- 
rian Mertens, Jack Engle, Caracci 
Guzman, Raus France. 

—18 years, Kenneth Cooper; 17 
years, Robert Fudge and Robert Ham- 
ilton; 16 years, Charles Stafford; 15 
years, Tommy Prado; 13 years, Ralph 
Baker, Wilbur Smithburgh and John 
Hart; 11 years, Lorraine Watson and 
George Waste; 10 years, Richard 
Johnson and James Allen. 


@ Soft Drink 


Warehousemen and drivers em- 
ployed by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., of 
Great Falls, Mont., voted 7 to 1 for 
representation by Teamster Local 45 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Lloyd J. 
McCormick, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 


& 


of Teamster Local 218, receive 23-year safe-driving awards from Lieut. Col. Allen 
C. Livingston, commanding officer and D. E. Heffelbower, plant manager, at the 


lowa Army Plant. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Best Driver 


Eugene Eidson, a member of Teamster 
Local 245 in Springfield, Mo., was 
named “Driver of the Month” for Feb- 
ruary by the Missouri Bus and Truck 
Association. Eidson has been a Team- 
sters Union member since 1937 and 
has driven for Jones Truck Lines for 
the past 36 years, compiling more than 
3,000,000 miles without an accident. 


Fitz Urges 
Elevator 
Strike Support 


In a letter to all Teamster affiliates 
recently, General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons urged support of the In- 
ternational Union of Elevator Con- 
structors in its strike against the major 
elevator companies throughout the 
United States. 

The strike began last March 30th 
after the employers terminated an 
extension agreement that had per- 
mitted collective bargaining to con- 
tinue. 

Noting that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters — and 
IEUC General President Wayne Wil- 
liams—have been cooperative in their 
relationship through the years, Presi- 
dent Fitzsimmons said “it is only 
proper that we should support them 
at a time when the future of their 
collective bargaining is in jeopardy.” 

President Fitzsimmons continued: 
“I strongly urge every local union, 
joint council and area conference to 
support the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors in their effort 
to bring this strike to a successful 
conclusion.” 


The International Teamster 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Fitzsimmons 
Gets Note 
From Retiree 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the many benefits I re- 
ceived through the years and for 
the pension that I am now receiy- 
ing. 


I was a member of Teamster 
Local 744 in Chicago, Ill., and was 
employed by the Nehi Royal 
Crown Bottling Co. I was a mem- 
ber in good standing for 34 years. 

I want to thank the International 
Union for the good it is doing. 


Fraternally yours, 
Freeman Barrow, 
Chicago, Ill. 


illinois Local 
Wins Ruling 
In lowa Case 


Granting a motion for summary 
judgment, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled recently that Cash- 
way Lumber Co., of Davenport, lIa., 
unlawfully refused to bargain with 
Teamster Local 371 of Rock Island, 
Ill., certified representative of all yard- 
men, truck drivers and the receiving 
clerk. 

The Board granted the judgment 
because Cashway failed to raise any 
issue properly litigable in the unfair 
labor practice proceeding. Cashway 
was ordered to cease the unfair prac- 
tice and bargain with Local 371 upon 
request. 


@ Auto Win 


Employees of the automotive sales 
and service division of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc., in San Leandro, 
Calif., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 78 of 
Oakland, Calif., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to William F. York, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


® Unanimous 


Drivers employed by Perfect Photo, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Teamster 
Local 249 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Richard R. Peluso, business represen- 
tative for the local union. 
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In New Hampshire 


Local 633 Wins $75,000 Backpay 


For Drivers Fired in Campaign 


Teamster Local 633 of Manchester, 
N.H., recently brought to a successful 
conclusion a campaign to organize 
the drivers of C. H. Sprague & Son 
Co., and to gain reinstatement and 
backpay of more than $75,000 for the 
men discharged during the campaign. 

Thirteen drivers shared in the award 
to end the dispute that began in May, 
1967, when Local 633 won a repre- 
sentation election by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Approximately half the company’s 
50 drivers—who deliver heating oil 
through Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont — were so-called seasonal 
drivers who worked for the employer 
for many years but only during the 
winter months. 

As a reprisal for voting for the 
Teamsters, Sprague & Son refused to 
reemploy almost all of the seasonal 
drivers the next winter and, instead, 
subcontracted out their work to non- 
union owner-operators. 

Local 633 represented the drivers 
in subsequent appearances before the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
in litigation at the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals in Boston. 

Both the Board and the court or- 
dered the employer to rehire all the 
seasonal drivers with full backpay, to 
bargain with the Teamster local union, 
and to cease the unlawful subcontract- 
ing to Owner-operators. 


Members of Teamster Local 633, drivers for a heating oil distributor in New Eng- 


Sprague & Son finally complied 
with the orders, and, as IBT Vice 
President Joseph Trerotola, director of 
the Eastern Conference of Teamsters, 
put it: “The success of this effort can 
in large measure be attributed to the 
perseverance and determination of 
Teamster Local 633.” 


Western Union 
Agreement 
Negotiated 


The Teamster Communications 
Trade Division recently negotiated a 
3-year contract with Western Union 
International providing for substan- 
tial wage gains and improved fringe 
benefits. 

Joseph P. Selly, president of the 
division, said the company has agreed 
to join with the union in petitioning 
the Pay Board to allow the full bene- 
fits—which are in excess of Pay Board 
standards—based on increased _pro- 
ductivity and other factors justifying 
the increase. 

Selly credited the executive board 
of Teamster Local 111 of New York 
City for the skillful and effective job 
done in the negotiations. Dan Kane 
and Tony Basileo are secretary-treas- 
urer and president respectively of 
Local 111. 


land, are shown at a celebration after backpay of more than $75,000 was won 
by the local union for 13 drivers who were discriminatorily discharged following 


an organizing campaign at the company. 
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Fitzsimmons Disclaims IBT Support 
For Splinter Peace Groups 


Teamsters General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons has disavowed 
any support of the International Union for the so-called Founding 
Conference of Labor for Peace called for June 23rd and 24th in 


St. Louis. 


He stated that while two International Union vice presidents—Harold 
J. Gibbons and Einar O. Mohn—are listed as sponsors of that group, 
“they do so as private citizens and not as representatives of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Teamsters.” 


Fitzsimmons said: 


“We all abhor war in any degree and we appreciate the concern of 
all who seek peace, but we cannot support the Founding Conference of 


Labor for Peace. 


“The position of the International Union is that the Nixon Adminis- 
tration is at work full time, through informed channels and with the 
best foreign policy advice available. It is also the position of the Inter- 
national Union that peace will more quickly be achieved if left to 


President Nixon and his staff. 


“He and his sources of information were responsible for the success 
of his visits to China and to Russia, both designed to ease tensions 


throughout the world. 


“It is for that reason that the International Union will not support 
such splinter peace groups, regardless of their concern and their sincerity,” 


Fitzsimmons said. 


Humanitarian Award 


Asthma Research Institute 
To Honor Fitzsimmons 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons will be honored at a 
humanitarian achievement awards din- 
ner sponsored in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
by the Children’s Asthma Research 
Institute and Hospital of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Both President Fitzsimmons and W. 
Richard Goodwin, president of the 
Johns-Manville Corp., will be pres- 
ented awards “for their humanitarian 
dedication to their fellow man and 
their philanthropic endeavors through- 
out the country.” 

IBT Vice President Einar O. Mohn, 
director of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, will serve as dinner chair- 
man. Proceeds from the banquet will 
benefit the CARIH. 

CARIH, the largest facility of its 
kind in the Western Hemisphere treat- 
ing children with intractable asthma, 
is located in Denver, Colo. Treatment 
is free and admission is on a nonsec- 
tarian basis. 

The research program at CARIH 
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is dedicated solely to finding the 
causes and new methods of treatment 
for asthma and other allergic diseases. 
Knowledge gained through the exten- 
sive research is transmitted to special- 
ists and scientists throughout the 
world. 


@ Awning Firm 


By a better than two-thirds majority, 
workers employed by State Industries, 
an awning manufacturing firm in 
Huntington Park, Calif., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 986 
of Los Angeles, Calif., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 


William Fountaine, Jr., Local 986 
organizer, said 33 workers were eli- 
gible to ballot. The count was 22 to 
10 for the union. Included in the 
bargaining unit are sewing workers 
cutters, shipping and receiving clerks, 
painters, assemblers and truck drivers. 


Three Wins 
Scored 
By Local 574 


Three representation elections con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board were won recently by 
Teamster Local 574 of Cape Géirar- 
deau, Mo. 

Gilbert L. Davis, president of Local 
574, said the victories were scored at: 
A. L. Hester Packing Co., Inc., a meat 
packing plant in Bernie, Mo.; Williams 
Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co., a 
manufacturer of rock crushers in 
Bonne Terre, Mo., and Summit City 
Enterprises, Inc., a lease hauler for 
Hardware Wholesalers, Inc., and lo- 
cated in Cape Girardeau. 

Davis said the Hester ballot count 
was 13 to 2 for the union as nearly all 
the production and maintenance work- 
ers cast ballots. The Williams vote was 
9 to 5 and the Summit City drivers 
voted 6 to 2 for the union. 


e@ At Sacramento 


Linen route drivers employed by 
Swanson’s Cleaners of Sacramento, 
Calif., voted overwhelmingly for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 165 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Vern 
Shorey, secretary-treasurer of the local. 


Chairman 


a 


John Hoh, vice president of Teamster 
Joint Council 16 in New York City, 
served as one of the chairman for the 
recent 12th annual conference on 
health care sponsored by the joint 
council’s Labor and Management Hos- 
pitalization Trust Fund. 
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Teamsters 
Set Pace 
In Balloting 


Teamster affiliates set the pace 
in single-union representation elec- 
tion balloting conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board 
during the month of March. 

Board figures show that Team- 
ster local unions participated in 
278—or more than 35 per cent— 
of the total of 790 single-union 
elections, and won nearly 35 per 
cent of all such elections won— 
149 of 436 victories. 

Of the 14,899 employees eligible 
to vote in units won in single- 
union balloting, some 2,864—or 
more than 12 per cent—elected to 
go Teamster. 


299 Election 


Complaint 


Dismissed 


Following an investigation by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, a com- 
plaint surrounding the conduct of elec- 
tion for officers in Local 299 of De- 
troit, Mich., by dissident members has 
been dismissed. 

In a letter to Teamster General 
President Frank £E. Fitzsimmons, 
Leonard J. Lurie, director of the Labor 
Department labor-management sevices 
administration, declared that “ 
the investigation failed to disclose suf- 
ficient evidence to establish the allega- 
tions made by the complainant to 
the effect that non-members voted in 
the election and that three candi- 
dates for trustee were improperly rein- 
stated, were true. 

“The complainant also made other 
allegations during the course of the 
investigation which were not estab- 
lished by the evidence adduced. 

“In view of the foregoing, we are 
closing our file in this case as of this 
date (May 15, 1972) with the con- 
currence of the Solicitor of Labor.” 


@® Texas Victory 

Truck drivers employed by Hill & 
Hill Truck Lines, Inc., of Dallas, 
Tex., voted by a two-thirds majority 
for representation by Teamster Local 
745 in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

W. L. Piland, Local 745 secretary- 
treasurer, said the company is en- 
gaged in heavy haul trucking. 
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Candy Contract 


Teamster Local 738 of Chicago, Ill., recently won major gains in a new 3-year 
contract negotiated with E. J. Brach & Sons, world’s largest candy manufacturer. 
Shown at the contract signing are (left to right): Seated—John Hennessey, 
Brach vice president; Raymond Domenic, Local 738 secretary-treasurer; Stand- 
ing—Manny Pearly, Local 738 president; Bernard Schroeder, Brach personnel 
manager, and Donald Cohen, Local 738 lawyer. The agreement came only after 
a 2-week strike that was won with the cooperation of the entire labor movement 
in the Chicago area. 


126 Years of Safe Driving 
Pan ; rea ay Tee. 
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Six members of Teamster Local 215 in Evansville, Ind., recently received diamond 
pins from their employer, A&H Truck Line, for jointly compiling a safe-driving rec- 
ord totaling more than 10 million miles without accident in 126 years. At the pin 
ceremony were (left to right): Frank Hutcheson, transportation manager, Frank 
Bilderback, Malcolm Taylor, Dexter Bolin, Jerome McDaniel and Dennis Blake. 
John Kendall, the sixth driver, was absent for the photo. 
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Ed Johnson (center), a member of Teamster Local 435 in Denver, Colo., receives 


a backpay check from William Hebdon (left), Local 435 vice president, and Ed 
Dunn, recording secretary. The check totaled more than $1,400 and was paid by 
Mallow Plating Works after the local union filed charges with the NLRB on behalf 


of Johnson and others. 


More than 500 


Big Teamster Victory Scored 
At Pacific Southwest Airlines 


Teamster organizers recently did at 
Pacific Southwest Airlines what organ- 
izers from four other unions had 
failed to accomplish in previous at- 
tempts—scored a whopping victory in 
an election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


There were 546 mechanics and re- 
lated personnel eligible to vote in a 
run-off ballot culminating a year-long 
organizing campaign. The final tally 
was 282 votes for the Teamsters, 228 
for an independent association, and 
13 votes were challenged. One ballot 


The Teamster Airline Division 
has filed with the National 


Mediation Board for an election 
to represent all employees of 


Automated Terminal Services of 
Norfolk, Va. The company em- 
ploys 352 workers in 18 stations 
scattered across the United 
States. 
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was voided. 

An earlier election, in which yet 
another union was involved, proved 
to be inconclusive—although the 
Teamsters got the most votes in that 
ballot, too—and NLRB rules necessi- 
tated the runoff. 

Organizers from the Teamster Air- 
line Division joined with organizers 
from Teamster Local 2707 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., to put the campaign 
over the top. 

PSA mechanics became interested 
in the Teamsters after an earlier or- 
ganizing win involving the company’s 
500 ticket agents and ramp personnel. 
Marv Griswold, Local 2707 secretary- 
treasurer, said, “We couldn’t overlook 
such a high and encouraging demand” 
—so the mechanic campaign was in- 
augurated. 

The Teamster Airlines Division has 
been active on other fronts, also, 
winning two elections and gaining rec- 
ognition in a third organizing cam- 
paign. 

Mechanics and related employees of 
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Backpay Award 


Aero Spacelines, Inc., in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., voted overwhelmingly for 
the Teamsters. There were 216 eligi- 
ble to vote with 109 casting ballots 
for the Teamsters and 60 against. 
Crew members and loadmasters em- 
ployed by Aero Spacelines already are 
under Teamster contract. 

Most of the 35 radio and teletype 
Operators employed by Braniff Inter- 
national voted almost unanimously for 
Teamster representation following a 
campaign conducted jointly by the 
Airline Division and Teamster Local 
19 of Dallas, Tex. 

In conjunction with efforts by 
Teamster Local 732 of New York 
City, the Teamster Airline Division 
won recognition from Avianca Air- 
lines for 30 sales representatives. The 
new Teamsters will be covered under 
contracts already held with Avianca. 


® Parking Lot 


Office and clerical workers em- 
ployed by Kinney System, Inc., opera- 
tors of the parking operators at John 
F. Kennedy International Airport in 
New York City, voted overwhelmingly 
for representation by Teamster Local 
917 in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, according to 
John Burke, Jr., recording secretary 
of the local union. 


Safe Canadian 


sn = 


Elmer Walkey, a member of Teamster 
Local 36 in Vancouver, B.C., since 
1953, recently was presented a safety 
award for 20 years of accident-free 
driving. Walkey, a driver for Commer- 
cial Truck Co., of New Westminster, 
B.C., all told has a record of more 
than a million miles without accident 
over a 35-year period. 


The International Teamster 
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No. Carolina 
Local Gains 
Four Units 


Teamster Local 61 of Hickory, 
N.C., recently gained four new bar- 
gaining units—three by representation 
election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board and _ one 
through recognition. 

R. L. Young, Local 61 secretary- 
treasurer, said ballot victories were 
scored at DeHart Motor Lines in 
Conover, N.C., Cellu Products Co., 
in Patterson, N.C., and Hajoca in 
Asheville, N.C. The union was recog- 
nized on a card check as representa- 
tive for six employees of Manpower, 
Inc., in Shelby, N.C. 

Young said the DeHart employees 
voted 48 to 29 for the union while 
the vote at Cellu, a paper and plastic 
products firm, was unanimous when 
23 of the eligible 24 workers cast 
ballots. The Hajoca vote was 10 to 
6 in favor of the union. 


Hospital 
Employees 
Go Teamster 
A heavy majority of hospital work- 


ers employed by the Rio Hondo 
Convalescent Hospital in Montebello, 
Calif., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 88 of Long Beach, 
Calif., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board ballot. 

E. Lee Dahlenburg, Local 88 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 90 licensed voca- 
tional nurses, orderlies, cafeteria work- 
ers and aides were eligible to vote 
in the election in which another union 
was on the ballot. 

The Teamsters got 48 votes, the 
other union received four votes, and 
11 votes were against union repre- 
sentation. 


@® Bakery Win 


Employees of the Kenneth Square, 
Pa., branch of Capital Bakers, Inc., 
voted overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 463 of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Andrew Crawford, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 463, said James McMen- 
amin, organizer, spearheaded the suc- 
cessful campaign. Capital Bakers has 
resisted many organizational drives in 
the past 25 years. 
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Walkathon Participants 


Members of Teamster Local 570 in Baltimore, ‘Md., are shown as they prepared 


ee, 


to take a bus to participate in the March of Dimes Walkathon recently. Twenty- 
two of the Teamsters completed the 25-mile walk. 


In NYC 


Roosevelt Hospital Workers 
Gain Excellent Agreement 


Teamster Local 810 recently nego- 
tiated a pace-setting contract for 
skilled maintenance craftsmen em- 
ployed at Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York City. 

Dennis M. Silverman, Local 810 
president, said the contract provided 
the highest wage rates and best condi- 
tions for the entire metropolitan area. 

Local 810 won representation for 
the 43 craftsmen in the bargaining 
unit in a State Labor Relations Board 
election last December by a 33 to 9 


ae 


vote. The unit includes air condition- 
ing and heating engineers, painters, 
carpenters, electricians, foremen, su- 
pervisors and chief engineers. 

Prior to the election victory, four 
different federation unions had tried 
unsuccessfully to organize the hospi- 
tal unit. 

The local union also represents the 
skilled maintenance employees at the 
New York University Medical Center 
and all five locations of New York 
University. 


& a 


Local 810 President Dennis M. Silverman (center) is shown signing a Roosevelt 
Hospital contract for members as shop committeemen, who helped in the nego- 
tiations, looked on. Seated (left to right) are: Albert Lattbeaudiece; Vernon 
Joachim; Silverman; Henry Brickman, union lawyer; Max G. Sanchez, Local 810 
vice president; Standing—Anthony Petruzzi, Calogaro Arlotta and Ted Bloom, 
Local 810 delegate. 
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Trucking 


Intercity Freight in U.S. 
Increases 6% During 1971 


Tonnage of intercity freight trans- 
ported by truck during 1971 increased 
an even 6 per cent, according to the 
annual survey conducted by American 
Trucking Assns., Inc. 

Tonnage increased in all four quar- 
ters of 1971, said the ATA, to regis- 
ter a strong gain over the 1970 figures. 
The findings were based on the opera- 
tions of more than 2,300 intercity 
common and contract motor carriers 
of property. 

Altogether, 624,592,871 tons of 
intercity freight were hauled last year 
compared with 589,379,229 tons in 
1970. 

Tonnage gains were reported in all 
nine geographical regions with the 
largest increase coming in the Rocky 
Mountain region where tonnage went 
up 11.6 per cent. 

New England carriers reported the 
smallest gain at 0.5 per cent. 

Common carriers accounted for 
92.1 per cent of the total freight 
hauled in 1971 with an overall gain 
of 6.1 per cent from the previous 
year. Contract carriers upped their 
gain over 1970 only 4.4 per cent. 


First to 


Following is the regional break- 
down of intercity motor freight hauled 
by truck in 1971: 

New England—157 carriers hauled 
22.5 million tons for an increase of 
0.5 per cent. 

Middle Atlantic — 565 carriers 
hauled 134.7 million tons for a gain 
of 1.9 per cent. 

Central—S00 carriers hauled 156 
million tons, up 7.7 per cent. 


Southern — 347 carriers hauled 
104.6 million tons for a gain of 8 
per cent. 


Northwestern—107 carriers hauled 
44.3 million tons for an increase of 
9.1 per cent. 

Midwestern — 160 carriers hauled 
38.6 million tons for a gain of 6.7 
per cent. 

Southwestern—154 carriers hauled 
48.4 million tons, up 7.4 per cent. 

Rocky Mountain — 76 carriers 
hauled almost 17 million tons for a 
gain of 11.6 per cent. 

Pacific—236 carriers hauled 58.5 
million tons for a gain of 4.3 per 
cent. 


Egidus Bolyn (center), a member of Teamster Local 102 in Newark, N.J., was the 
first to retire under a special pension program set up in 1968 by the local union 
for members employed by small companies. Bolyn worked for Hatco Chemical 
Co., in Fords, N.J. He is shown receiving his first pension check from Ben Merker 
(left), Local 102 secretary-treasurer, and George Napck of Hatco Chemical, both 


of whom are trustees of the pension fund. 
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Hershey Pickets 


Pickets from Teamster Local 386 in 
Modesto, Calif., are shown on the line 
after negotiations broke down on a new 
contract. Of the 450 Teamsters em- 
ployed by the Hershey Co., plant, 85 
per cent voted to strike after small 
progress had been made over a 2- 
month period. The previous contract 
expired last April lst. The pickets are 
(left to right): Clarence Amaral, Mike 
Ferguson and Sam Parks, chief steward. 


Two Ballots 
Won By 
Peoria Local 


Teamster Local 627 of Peoria, Ill., 
recently won two representation elec- 


tions conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
Charles L. Gauwitz, — secretary- 


treasurer of Local 627, said the wins 
were at Drum Transport, Inc., a 
hauler of alcoholic bulk liquors, and 
Knox Motor Service, Inc. 

The Drum ballot count was 10 for 
the union and nine against. Office and 
clerical workers employed by Knox 
voted overwhelmingly for the union. 


e Alabama Win 


Workers employed by Abbott 
Farms, Inc., of Empire, Ala., voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 612 of Birmingham, 
Ala., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

A. E. Yarbrough, Local 612 busi- 
ness representative, said 17 workers 
were eligible to vote. The count was 
11 to 4 in favor of the union. The 
bargaining unit at the poultry, feed 
and egg processing firm includes truck 
drivers and feed mill laborers. 


The International Teamster 
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In the last three issues of the 
International Teamster, the union has 
looked at the drug problem from three 
different approaches: 


1. Identifying the problem narcotics. 


2. Looking at the economics of drug 
abuse. 


3. Drug abuse and the law. 


In this issue, through the courtesy of 
the Boy Scouts of America, the Inter- 
national Teamster presents the Boy 
Scout quiz, “How Well Are You and 
Your Son Communicating?” Part of the 
Boy Scout’s Operation REACH, the 
quiz is equally applicable to girls as 
well as boys. 


Young people are saying their biggest 
need is to be able to trust their parents 
... to feel their parents are real people, 
with real emotions, like love and anger 
and embarrassment and fear—and are 
open enough to admit their feelings. 


Their real high is being able to 


communicate with their parents. 
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How to tell if your 


You learn a lot by listening to 
young people. And we’ve learned 
something startling about the drug 
scene. 

It’s not the old “signs-to-look- 
for-if-you-think-your-kids-are-on- 
drugs” picture. It’s a much more 
encouraging one: how to tell if 
they’re not. 

From what we’ve learned, the 
indications are that some young 
people are less likely than others to 
get hookéd on drugs. And that 
some will probably never even ex- 
periment with them. 

We've put our new knowledge 
behind a new kind of Scout project. 
It’s called Operation Reach. And 
its first goal is giving you some in- 
dication of which way your kids 
might go. 

Here are a few things we’ve 
learned: 


Young people have to be ready for 
drug experimentation. 


The climate of readiness usually 
exists long before the experimenta- 
tion begins. 

From the thousands of boys 
and young men we’ve listened to, 
and from dozens of drug experts 
whose business it is to find out 
what’s really behind drug abuse, 
we've learned the one big difference 
between what turns young people 
onto drugs and what keeps them 
off: alternatives. 


Most young users have few 
alternatives. Nearly all young 
people who stay away from drugs 
have better things in their lives. 


Alternatives that give them real 
highs so that they don’t need arti- 
ficial ones. 
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The alternatives start with par- 
ents they can communicate with. 

Alternatives are friends they 
can rely on. (40% of the young 
men 18 to 22 years old and 30% of 
the boys 15 to 17 told us they don’t 
have friends to rely on). 

An alternative is becoming a 
part of something beyond them- 
selves. It takes some pushing, some 
trying, some reaching out. But the 
effort is worth it, whether the com- 
mitment is to raising funds for ref- 
ugee relief, protecting the environ- 
ment, defending equal rights or 
helping to make an idea like Op- 
eration Reach work. 

An alternative is feeling se- 
cure in their own identity and val- 
ues. Enough to be able to reach out 
and take a firm, gut level stand for 
what they believe in—and a stand 
against phony substitutes like 
drugs, even when they might have 
to give up “friends” to take that 
stand. 

An alternative is reaching out 
enough to help their friends find 
the alternatives they have found. 


These alternatives are what 
Operation Reach is all about. 


Our listening and learning have led 
to a new way of looking at the drug 
problem. If it sounds simple, it is. 
As simple as letting young people 
reach out and helping them find the 
directions, 


Operation Reach begins at home. 


The young people told us their big- 
gest need is to be able to trust their 
parents. To feel their parents are 
real people with real emotions, like 
love and anger and embarrassment 


and fear—and are open enough to th 
admit to their emotions. The non: q 
drug users know their parenits give de 


The Reh 


How well are you andurs 


(Write down the answers to the questions yi 10.v 
want to auswer. Then, ask your son to ta when 
the quiz. He’ll have to turn some Parts! Woul 
some questions around. For instance, pe? A 
would reword question 7 from “Do you thit A poe 
he thinks he gets enough allowance?” to “D careet 
you think you get enough allowance?’’ Sha 
your answers with each other. See if wh 44 A 
you think he thinks is really how he feth hink 
And see how well the two of you are. real ne 
connecting. ) Boy 
do yc 


F Is he 
1. When was the last time you and he hi try yo 
a serious discussion? What was it about? 


2.When your family sets out to just pli 12.0 
have fun, what kind of thing do you do? @ Do yc 
to a movie? Go for a ride? Throw a part) 

Go to a club or school or church gathering 13.1 
Sit around the: living room and make t Wh: 

games? How do you decide what you é He 
want to do? Do you plan it, or does it ju “alt 
happen? Do you think everybody in the fan Y°UrS 
ily enjoys it, or feels obligated to enjoy il 14.1 


3. Can you tell, without his telling you, wht sie 
he’s feeling angry? How? What about wht es 
he’s feeling happy? Proud? Guilty? Sai 3) ye 
Afraid? How do you express those feeling! Horr 
Are there any feelings you or the other peopt se 
in your family feel embarrassed to. express is 
Do you think he feels there are? If there at "°W' 
hidden feelings, do you think you can tal 
about them? 15.1 


4.16 you could change his appearance in all he tt 
way, what would you do? Cut his hair? Thtoi 
away his tie-dyed jeans? Make him stati 
straighter? What do you think he woul 16.) 
change in his appearance? What do yo 75% 
think he would change in yours?  Situa 


5.Do you think he feels he’s over-dist ary 
plined? Under-disciplined? Just about right! ite 
How did you establish the discipline pattett am 
in your house—did you set the rules, did yl P 
and he work them out together, or do tht oth 
rules depend on the situation? 


6. How do you feel about his friends? Di 17. 
you like them or not? Which ones don’t yol the 
like, and why? How do you think he feeh 1} 
about your friends? Dan 


N 
7. Does your son’s allowance depend 0! his ; 
what he does around the house? If so, do yo) opin 
think he thinks he gets enough allowant! OK 
What do you think he does with his money), 


8. How do you organize the work to be dott son- 
around the house? Does everybody share il! he 
Does one person assign it? Do you do it t& wert 
gether? Is it fun? Or something to huti 
through so you can go out and have fun? 19 


y 

9. You’ve worked very late for about tw) to 4 
weeks in a row. All you can think of tonigil! jly 
is a good, long sleep. But he reminds you it), mos 
his Little League championship game. Or, yol) Anc 
get a surprise bonus vacation, but it has (0) 
be taken while he’s in school. What do yol! 20 
do? How does your family handle a legiti y 
mate conflict of interests? Do you compf 
mise? Does the one with the most desperalt 
need have it his way? Does the one who gels 
his way promise to make up for it in the sigh 
future? 
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ds are not on drugs. 


to them an honest answer to every 
mM- question, even if the answer is “I 
vé don’t know.” They know they’re 


: Reh Quiz. 
id ur son communicating? 


a 10. What do you think he really wants to do 
att when he starts a career? Do you approve? 
‘t Would you approve of anything he wanted to 
StH be? A circus‘roustabout? A nuclear physicist? 
a “ A poet? What do you think he thinks of your 
+0.» career? 
: Sha 
tc Wi : 
> a 11. Aside from his career goals, what do you 
. real think are his real interests? Are they any- 
thing like yours? Do you approve of them? 
Do you allow him to follow them freely, or 
do you sometimes try to direct his interests? 
ne i Is he willing__., eager__., reluctant___ to 
” try your suggestions? 


t pla 12. Do you think he knows what your real 
a interests are? What do you think he thinks? 
Ba Do you think he approves? 


eri - . 
ceo 13. Do you think he has any special talents? 

What? What do you think he feels his spe- 
it ju Cial talents are? What do you think he feels 
e fan YOUrS are? 


14. He wakes you up at 3:00 in the morning 
,whe 20d says he wants to talk. Do you get up, or 
” whe tell him you’ll talk tomorrow? Are you an- 

Sad, Noyed__, happy that he feels free enough 
sling With you to impose on your sleep__, or 
peop: Worried ___? What do you think he’d do Jif 
pres) YOU woke him at 3:00 in the morning, and 
re at Ow do you think he’d feel about it? 


15. Name two things you think make him 
_ feel most angry. Happiest. Proudest. Guilti- 
in an) ¢St. Saddest. Most afraid. What do you think 
Throy He thinks provokes these feelings in you? 


wouk 16. If you could rate him on a 25%, 50%, 
» yo 75%, 100% scale of his curiosity in learning 

. Situations, where would he stand? In school 

———_. Outside of school Do you 
_dist think he takes too much time to comprehend 
right! things? Enough time? How do you think he’d 
atten’ tate you on your intellectual curiosity? Ex- 
d you ample: When he takes something apart, who 
10 the pas it back together? He___? You__? 

oth together___? 


7 De 17. Do you think he has any major short- 

t yo comings? What? What do you think he feels 

fee they are? What do you think he feels yours 

are? How do you handle his shortcomings? 

Do you talk about them freely? Ignore them? 

ie lag him about them? When you consider 

his shortcomings, do you try to balance your 

» Pinions by considering his greatest strengths? 
, O.K. What are his greatest strengths? 


18. Do you think he likes you? Not loves, 
Son-to-parent style, but likes? Do you think 
he would choose you as a friend if you 
, Weren’t his parent? Would you choose him? 


19. Rate your son on a scale of how much 
you think he enjoys life. Anywhere from 1% 
nigh! to 100%. Now, rate yourself. And your fam- 

=. ily as a whole. What do you think is the 
| Most difficult part of living for each of you? 
| And what do you think is the best part? 


egiti 20. Do you ever feel he’s getting caught up 

pro: in things that really do not give him true 

erate Pleasure? Do you think he feels you—and the 

“gels whole family—are sometimes trapped in 

, the, Meaningless activities that cause you to lose 
Sight of your real goals and values? 
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not the only people in their parents’ 
lives, but that they are the most im- 
portant. They can communicate 
with their parents and reach them. 
That’s a real high. 


Operation Reach is what friends 
are all about. 


If your children can feel they can 
openly reach out at home, and get 
an open response, chances are good 
that they'll take the risk of reach- 
ing into deep friendships. It is a 
risk. Because rejections come easy 
and hit hard when you’re young. 
But once they’ve found a friend 
they can really rely on, they'll feel 
the importance of being someone 
others can rely on. That's a real 
high, too. 


Operation Reach is not a drug 
program. It’s a communications 
opening. 


There are plenty of drug abuse pro- 
grams for the already afflicted. We 
hope to see the reaching out hap- 
pen before it’s too late. It starts 
with talking and listening, no mat- 
ter what you have to say or what 
you want to hear. It leads to open- 
ness, honesty and love. That’s com- 
municating. 


It’s kids who'll get Operation 
Reach reaching farther. 


Once your family gets your own 
Operation Reach off the ground at 
home, the reaching out begins. 
Your kids will talk with their inter- 
ested friends — and their enthusi- 
asm will generate more interest. 


The kids may want to copy this ad 
and have it posted in neighborhood 
store windows. Or on their school 
and church bulletin boards. We'll 
look forward to hearing about 
some of the ways young people find 
to use the ad to reach out. 


The first step on the way to 
communicating: The Reach Quiz. 


Operation Reach has led us to com- 
ing up with a quiz for parents and. 
young people to share. The ques- 
tions may reveal something new 
about all of you. There are no right 
or wrong answers. And you don’t 
have to answer every question if 
you don’t want to. But the quiz may 
still be tough. Because it isn’t easy 
to open yourself — even to your 
own family. Reach out. Take the 
quiz with your children. The results 
just may open the doors to the kind 
of communications it’s hard to | 
have these days. | 


ane 
Operation Reach. 


Boy Scouts of America 
North Brunswick, N.J. 08902 


(0 Attached are some ways my fam- 
ily has found that might help other 
families reach each other. 


(0 Attached are some ways my son 


has spread Operation Reach through 
the community. 


Name 


Address 


City 


2 State 


Zip 


Rash of Cases 


Employers Fight Teamsters 
With Discriminatory Firings 


THERE seems to be a trend among 
employers fighting organizing drives 
of Teamster affiliates by discrimina- 
torily discharging employees to dis- 
courage unionism. 

National Labor Relations Board 
records in recent weeks have been 
filled with decisions involving Team- 
sters and other unions where the com- 
pany has lowered the boom on its 
workers. 

In each instance where Teamster 
representatives carefully documented 
their unfair labor practice charge, the 
company came out the loser with 
orders from the Board to offer rein- 
statement to the workers involved and 
make them whole for any losses. 

Some of the cases have been rela- 
tively simple in context, while others 
concerned workers who got the ax 
in schemes cloaked in subterfuge. 

In almost every instance, related 
charges of various types of coercion, 
unlawful interrogation, and _ old- 
fashioned threats have been part of 
the case. 

An example of the more simple 
firing cases recently was that in which 


Teamster Local 986 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., filed a charge against Uni- 
masco, Inc., of Gardena, Calif. 

The Board held that Unimasco 
discriminatorily fired two workers 
with the sole purpose of discouraging 
membership in the local union. In 
this case, there was little pretext. 
When it became apparent that the 
employees were interested in Local 
986, the employer waited until they 
violated a trivial company rule and 
canned them immediately. 

The examiner was upheld by the 
Board in his finding that even though 
the workers were well qualified, they 
were fired because the boss suspected 
them of “union activity.” 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., of 
Troy, Mo., was even more blatant in 
its firing of two employees after be- 
coming aware that the workers were 
circulating authorization cards for 
Teamster Local 682 of St. Louis, Mo. 

Not only did the company fire the 
two regulars, but it also discharged 
temporary women workers and ad- 
mitted later that the action had been 
taken when it was found that all the 


$4,300 Backpay 


Shae: 


tanley Cedzidlo (right), a member of T 


eamster Local 705 in Chicago, Ill., re- 


ceives a $4,300 check for backpay from John Navigato, a business representative 
of the local union. The award settled an arbitration case involving improper dis- 


charge by Montgomery Ward & Co, 
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employees were interested in Local 
682’s organizing efforts. The Board 
decided in favor of the union. 

Amsterdam Wrecking & Salvage 
Co., of Amsterdam, N.Y., was also 
hard-nosed when three of the com- 
pany’s four employees were the prin- 
cipals as Teamster Local 294 of 
Albany, N.Y., submitted a demand 
for recognition. The company fired 
the three workers on the spot. 


Change of Mind 

A couple of days later, the boss 
had a change of mind. He asked the 
dischargees to return to the job. But, 
in a grand display of solidarity, the 
workers refused to go back because 
the company would not recognize 
Local 294. The situation turned into 
a strike. Local 294 won the case. 

Teamster Local 710 of Chicago, 
Ill., recently won a case that had its 
start at Braswell Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., two winters ago when the com- 
pany discriminatorily layed off em- 
ployees at its Chicago and Atlanta 
terminals. 

The Board upheld the examiner’s 
findings that Braswell instituted the 
firings “to discourage membership in 
Teamster Local 710 and to penalize 
the office clerical employees for hav- 
ing selected Local 710 as their repre- 
sentative.” 


Additional Motive 

In this case, it was determined that 
the office firings also had the motive 
of avoiding bargaining with Local 
710. 

Since the president of Braswell 
played such a strong role in ordering 
the layoffs, the Board ordered him 
to sign the “cease and desist” notice 
to employees. 

Mass firings were the center of a 
case involving Teamster Local 988 of 
Houston, Tex., and Enterprise Pro- 
ducts Co., and Enterprise Fractiona- 
tion Co. The Board upheld the trial 
examiner’s findings that the company 
discriminatorily terminated five work- 
ers “for their protected concerted ac- 
tivities and in order to discourage 
membership in Teamster Local 988.” 

Following are thumbnail sketches 
of similar discharge cases decided in 
recent weeks: 

—Teamster Local 823 of Joplin, 
Mo., won a case involving Buddy L 
Corp., of Neosha, Mo., which un- 
lawfully discharged a worker “be- 
cause of his union and concerted 
activities.” 

(continued on next page) 
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NLRB Continued 


—Teamster Local 298 of Michigan 
City, Ind., won a case over Rider 
Products Co., of Michigan City in the 
discharges of two workers “because 
of their activities for Teamster Local 
298.” 

—Teamster Local 783 of Lousville, 
Ky., won a case at National Food 
Service, Inc., of Louisville where three 
workers had been unlawfully termi- 
nated “to discourage membership in 
Teamster Local 783. 


Firing Case 
Ruling Won 


In St. Louis 

Teamster Local 688 of St. Louis, 
Mo., was the victor in a recent case 
in which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that Carafiols, a 
furniture company with plants in Le- 
may and Warsons Woods, Mo., dis- 
criminatorily fired five employees be- 
cause of their activities on behalf of 
Local 688. 

The Board affirmed the trial ex- 
aminer’s findings that the discharges 
were summary, without warning or 
reasonable discussion with the em- 
ployees, and furthermore, depleted 80 
per cent of the warehouse comple- 
ment at the time of existing or im- 
pending increase in sales. 

It was also determined that the 
firings came upon the heels of an 
organizing effort by Local 688. The 
company also committed other viola- 
tions such as illegal interrogation and 
similar coercive activity. 


‘$1,200 Check 


Don L. Steelye (left), business repre- 
sentative for Teamster Local 190 in 
Billings, Mont., presents a $1,200 
check to Carl Pena, a member, repre- 
senting settlement of an unfair labor 
practice charge at Suhr Transport of 
Glendive, Mont. 
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Large Unit 
Won by 


Jersey Local 


By a better than 2-to-1 margin, 
production and maintenance work- 
ers employed by Leeds-Dixon Lab- 
oratories, Inc., in Moonachie, N.J., 


voted for representation by Team- 
ster Local 1518 of Clifton, N.J., 
in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Al Sainato, president of Local 
1518, said 175 workers were eli- 
gible to ballot. The vote was 108 
for the union and 50 against. The 
company manufactures vitamins 
and food supplements. 


Locals Win 
Two Ballots 
In Montana 


Teamster local unions in Montana 
recently won two representation elec- 
tions conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Hall C. Cowen, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 190 in Billings, Mont., said 
a majority of 52 women nurses aides 
and two men orderlies employed by 
Western Manor voted for the union 
and negotiations are now underway. 

Lloyd J. McCormick,  secretary- 
treasurer of Local 45 in Great Falls, 
Mont., said office workers and dis- 
patchers employed by Rice Truck 
Lines, a petroleum hauler, voted for 
the union by a two-thirds majority. 


Lockset Firm 
Organized 
In California 


Employees of Weslock, one of 
the largest manufacturers of lock- 
sets in the United States, voted 
by a substantial margin for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 572 
of Long Beach, Calif., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Jack Cox, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 572, said more than 600 
production and maintenance work- 
ers were eligible to cast ballots. 
The tally was 314 for the union 
and 228 against. 

Cox gave credit for the win to 
Cecil Goens, Local 572 business 
representative; Benny Amador, 
organizer from the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters, and Sam 
McAllister, organizer. 


Large Backpay 
Award Won 


In Jersey 


Teamster Local 418 of Garfield, 
N.J., recently won a backpay award 
of $126,000 for 150 members em- 
ployed by Roman Products Corp., of 
South Hackensack, N.J. 

Joseph C. Tarantino, Local 418 
secretary-treasurer, said the award 
was for wages, health and welfare, 
and pension benefit payments lost 
when the members were laid off by 
the company following a dispute that 
arose when the company opened a 
new plant in the Chicago, IIl., area. 
Products were then manufactured in 
Chicago and shipped back to the 
South Hackensack plant for distribu- 
tion. 

Local 418 proved that the company 
policy adversely affected the seniority 
rights of the members laid off. 


@® Laundry Win 


Route salesmen employed by Mary 
MacIntosh Services, Inc., a diaper 
laundry in Miami, Fla., voted by a 
2-to-1 margin for representation by 
Teamster Local 198 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Eli Schutzer, secre- 
retary-treasurer of the local union. 


Alert Driver 


Robert Moyer (left), a member of 
Teamster Local 364 in South Bend, 
Ind., receives congratulations from 
Dave Parent, one of the owners of 
State Line Dairy, Inc., of Niles, Mich., 
Moyer’s employer. Four motorists wrote 
to the company to commend Moyer 
for his quick action after their car had 
been involved in a hit-run accident. 
Moyer halted his truck and directed 
traffic around the accident scene until 
help arrived. 
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A Special Report 


How to make 
the new 
job health & safety law 
work 


The 1970 Federal Act to guarantee workers 
their health and safety rights is now law. 
It is essential that you know how to 
use that law ifit is to have meaning for 
you and your fellow workers. 


W..:: follows is a brief outline of workers’ rights, 
how to request an inspection of hazardous conditions, 
how to appeal decisions on these requests and 
how to make sure all hazardous substances are 
clearly marked. 


se drivers have aclear stake too, in the new law. The 
cab of a truck has been defined as a workplace 
under the meaning of the law. Noise and other 
pollution standards apply, so it is vital 
to know as much as possible what Federal 
protection is available. 
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; SPECIAL REPORT 


I; you have a right 
to an inspection 


The most important section of the law is that em- 
ployees now have the right to ask for inspections of 
their workplace. The Department of Labor, on their own 
initiative, will conduct routine inspections. Workers have 
rights during these inspections. What follows is the proper 
way to get a Federal inspector to the workplace. 


reasons to request inspection 


1, VIOLATION OF A STANDARD. If a hazardous con- 
dition exists and is a physical threat to any employe, 
and that condition violates a federal standard, a worker 
has the right to request an inspection. No other require- 
ment is necessary. Of course, you need to know what 
the federal standards are before you can know if they 
are being violated. 


The Secretary of Labor periodically publishes all the 
new standards. Write to the regional labor department 
office for more information. You need to be on their 
mailing list. Ask for all previous standards, all of those 
they expect to be published, and for any rules of pro- 
cedures to be followed to implement the law. 


When you know the standards make sure the conditions 
in the workplace conform to the standard’s requirement. 
And if it does, make certain you check it often to be 
sure it stays that way. If it does not, there is valid 
reason to request an inspection. 


2. IMMINENT DANGER. Section 13 of the Act broadly 
defines threat of a condition to the worker. Workers will 
have to live with what the Department of Labor defines 
as imminent danger, but aggressive use of the law may 
be able to broaden the definition. The local union must 
be alert to try to broaden the definition to include all con- 
ditions which in fact are imminently dangerous. Local 
legal action can further define the imminent danger section 
and is vital because once something is defined as an 
imminent danger in your workplace it will have to be 
called the same thing all over the country. The only way 
to have the Labor Department’s definition effective is to 
make requests for inspection when you feel there is an 
imminent danger and use the courts to change the depart- 
ment’s definition. 


3. GENERAL DUTY. Section 5 of the law requires each 
employer to furnish employes a workplace free from 
recognized hazards that are causing, or are likely to 
cause death or serious physical harm. It’s unclear what 
conditions will qualify as a recognized hazard. So, if an 
unsafe condition exists that is not covered by a standard, 
and it is not immediate enough to qualify as an ‘immi- 
nent danger,’ it still may be in violation of the employer’s 
general duty. 
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how to make a proper request 
for inspection 


You must do two things: one, fill out a proper request 
form (check your local union) and two, mail the form, 
called a complaint form, to the proper regional office. 

The inspection request should begin by stating which 
of the three grounds are in violation. Explaining the 
grounds, including the following: 


1—the name of the authorized representative. 


2—number of people exposed to the condition (com- 
bine the shifts). 


3— location and type of operation. 


4—any known illnesses and injuries resulting from this 
condition. 


5—if there was an inspection done or supposed to have 
been done, include this information. This should include 
any failure to inspect by the employer or previous failure 
to inspect by the Federal inspectors. 


6—give all available data of devices to monitor the 
particular condition or area in question. 


7—if a chemical or toxic substance is involved, give 
name and all other data on the label. If possible, include 
the label with your inspection request. 


8—list any other materials pertaining to the complaint. 
Include all relevant details. 


9—list time condition has existed, attempts to get the 
employer to correct it, management’s attitudes about the 
condition, and other facts to show the seriousness of the 
situation. 


These above are only guidelines. INCLUDE ALL 
NECESSARY DETAILS. 
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The law says: 


—employee has right to request inspection WITHOUT 
FEAR OF REPRISAL BY THE EMPLOYER. 


the employee has special protections 


@ he can omit his name from request to be shown 
employer. There are times when this won’t work, but it 
makes it harder for the employer. The omission is the 
employee’s right. 


REMEMBER: the employee must sign the complaint 
form. 


NOTE: if there: is no inspection the person making the 
complaint is entitled to a written notification of the reasons 
for the decision not to grant the requests for inspection. In 
making the request, it is important to demand the writ- 
ten notice so that the grounds for the appeal can be 
preserved. 


It should be emphasized that in cases of extremely 
dangerous situations you may request an inspection by 
telephone. And the danger must be immediate for the 
Labor Department to grant the request. The procedure 
is not recommended except in imminent danger situa- 
tions. Later, the proper request form will have to be 
submitted. 


II: what to do when 
the inspector arrives 


The employee has the right to have a representative 
accompany the inspector. So does the employer, whose 
representative probably met the inspector when the latter 
first arrived at the worksite. 

To make sure they are ready when the inspector arrives, 
employees should designate the representative in advance 
and so notify management. The inspector’s instruction 
manual says he is to report to management and promptly 
find out who the employees’ representative is. 

e if there are several unions involved, one representa- 
tive should be picked as the representative of all if only 
One person is permitted to accompany the inspector. Make 
a priority list for all other representatives. 

e workers should tell their representatives of any viola- 
tions of standards. 


e tell a Federal inspector who is at the workplace of 
any violations of standards, imminent dangers or general 
duty violations. 


III: what happens after 
the inspector leaves 


“a ZZ 


After the inspector leaves he will report his findings 
to the area director. If they decide there is a violation, a 
citation will be issued. In most cases this will be within 
72 hours, but the law does allow a citation to be issued 
up to six months after a violation is found. 

If a citation is issued it is mailed to the employer. It 
must be listed in a prominent place and left there for 3 
working days, or until the condition is removed. Failure 
to do this can cost the employer a $1,000 fine if the 
employee reports him. Make sure the citation remains 
posted in a prominent place for the proper time period. 
If it does not, call the area director and tell him. If an 
employee originally requested the inspection, he will re- 
ceive a copy of the citation. This is a way of checking up 
on the employer. If an employee receives a copy in the 
mail, but no citation is posted, call the area director and 
report it. 


what is a citation? 


A citation will explain a dangerous condition, and the 
standard it violates. It gives notice to the employer and 
the employees that a violation has been found and sets 
a time limit for the condition to be removed. 


why is a citation important? 


It is the first step in penalizing an employer and is the 
teeth in the law. It means the employer is probably going 
to have to pay a fine and THAT THE DANGEROUS 
CONDITION MUST BE REMOVED. 


It is up to the workers to stay vigilant at this point to 
make sure the terms of the citation are followed. If they 
are not, call the area director. 
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You must also know that the employer may contest 
the citation and has 15 working days to do so. If he 
decides to contest the citation, the removal may take 
longer. 

The citation must stay posted even if there is a contest. 
Also a notice of the contest must be posted. 

The employee also has the right to contest the removal 
period. If the employee feels the removal period is too 
long, then he can write to the area director. The letter 
should explain why the period is too long and should 
include an account of events leading up to the letter. 

Then you can request a hearing on the question be- 
fore the Occupational Safety and Health Review Com- 
mission. The hearing is a right and the letter need not 
be too detailed. 

The key is the citation for it means the employer will 
have to pay a fine if he doesn’t remove the dangerous 
condition. And the employer must know the employee will 
stay alert and is truly concerned for the act to be effective. 


IV: what to do 
if the inspection 
or citation is denied 


1—-write a letter to the regional administrator with more 
facts about the condition and ask for an inspection based 
on your appeal. 

2—If an inspection is held and no citation is issued, 
write to the regional administrator with more facts about 
the condition and ask for a reinspection based on your 
appeal. 

3—if the appeal gets a negative response and you have 
a lawyer, give the lawyer all the documents on the case 
and let him try to appeal to the courts. 


the law protects worker 
from employer reprisal 


The Occupational Health and Safety Act protects 
the worker from reprisal by an employer. If a 
worker is fired or discriminated against for helping 
to enforce the law, he should write a letter to the 
regional administrator within 30 days. Answer should 
be received within 90 days of the time the complaint 
is filed. Employers know that this protection exists, 
so it is doubtful there will be many reprisals if they 
know the employee knows he is protected. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
REGIONAL OFFICES 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


Alabama 
Florida 

Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


REGION | 
John F. Kennedy 
Federal Building 


Government Center, 17th Floor 


Boston, Mass. 02203 


REGION Il 

341 Ninth Avenue 
Room 920 

New York, N.Y. 10001 


REGION Ill 

Penn Square Building, 
Room 410 

Juniper and Filbert Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


REGION IV 

1371 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Room 311 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 


REGION V 

848 Federal Office Building 
219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 


REGION VI 


Room 730-C, Mayflower Bldg. 


411 North Akard Street 
Dallas, Texas 75201 


REGION VII 

1906 Federal Office Building 
912 Walnut Street 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 


REGION VIII 

Kipling and Sixth Avenues 
Room 21-S, Building 53 
Denver Federal Center 
Denver, Colo. 80225 


REGION IX 

10353 Federal Building 
450 Golden Gate Avenue, 
Box 36017 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


REGION X 

505 Second Avenue 

1804 Smith Tower Building 
Seattle, Wash. 98104 
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$17,700 Vaiue 


$2,000 Scholarships 


IBT Trustee Louis F. Peick (third from ieft), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Loca 
705 in Chicago, Ill., is shown with the sons of five members of the local union 
while presenting them college scholarships sponsored by Local 705 and valued 
at $2,000 each. The youngsters are (left to right): Michael Stoniecki, David 
Schwarzkopf, Harley Manning, Michael Najewski and Terrence Pieniazek. 


Western Teamsters Award 
16 College Scholarships 


Sixteen college scholarships valued 
at $17,700 have been awarded Team- 
ster sons and daughters by Western 
Conference of Teamsters and its af- 
filiated local unions. 

The awards bring to 114 the num- 
ber of students that have shared nearly 
$125,000 in assistance since the pro- 
gram was inaugurated eight years ago. 

Vice President Einar O. Mohn, di- 
rector of the Western Conference, said 
this year’s scholarship winners were: 

— $2,000 WCT grants to Arthur A. 
Nelson, son of Harold Nelson, a mem- 
ber of Local 162; Mary K. DeNevi, 
daughter of a member of Local 533; 
Randall A. Hain, son of Carl Hain, 
a member of Local 174, and Patricia 
M. Lucas, daughter of Joseph Lucas, 
a member of Local 216. 

$1,000 grant from the Western 
Food Processing Division to Christine 
Peterson, daughter of Paul Peterson, 
a member of Local 616. 

—$1,000 grant from the Western 
Warehouse & Aerospace Division to 
William A. Mannina, son of Fred 
Mannina, a member of Local 860. 

—$1,000 grant from Teamster Joint 
Council 37 to Jay R. Dykema, son 
of Richard Dykema, a member of 
Local 281. 

—$1,000 grant from Teamster 
Local 588 to Sandra M. Samuel, 
daughter of Bernard Samuel, a mem- 
ber of the local union. 

—$1,000 grant from Local 683 to 
Mary C. Johnson, daughter of Emil 
P. Johnson, a member of the local 
union. 
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—$1,000 grant from Local 399 to 
Michael J. Glenn, son of Marshall D. 
Glenn, a member of the local union. 

—$1,000 grant from Local 578 to 
Philip C. Strong, son of Alice Strong, 
a member of the local union. 

—$1,000 grant from Local 196 to 
Benjamin B. Chang, son of Mrs. 
Betty Chang, a member of the local 
union. 

—$500 grant from Local 537 to 
Stanley B. Tweten, Jr., son of a mem- 
ber of the local union. 

—$400 grant from Local 2 to Terri 
L. Welsh, daughter of James H. 
Welsh, a member of the local union. 

—$400 grants from Local 452 to 
Anita K. Strauch and Tom Miyahara, 
Jr., offspring of members of the local 
union. 


Glass Workers 
Go Teamster 
In Memphis 


Production workers, warehousemen 
and truck drivers employed by Bond 
Mfg., Co., Inc., a glass and aluminum 
company in Memphis, Tenn., voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 984 of Memphis in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

M. R. Halliday, Local 984 presi- 
dent, said nearly 60 employees were 
eligible to ballot. The vote count was 
46 for the union and only six against. 


Local 170 Gives 
College Grants 
Worth $5,000 


Teamster Local 170 of Framing- 
ham, Mass., recently announced the 
winners of its 1971-72 college scholar- 
ships worth a total value of $5,000. 

James J. Millett, Local 170 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the winning young- 
sters of members were: 

David B. Boulay, son of David B. 
Boulay, received a $1,500 grant. Fran- 
cis X. McConville, son of Joseph A. 
McConville, was given a $1,000 grant 
as was Bruce E. Belcher, son of 
Norman Belcher. 

Rebecca J. Kender, daughter of 
Robert J. Kender, was awarded a 
$700 grant. Scholarships worth $400 
each went to Debra A. Smith, daugh- 
ter of Donald E. Smith, and Thomas 
J. McGinn, Jr., son of Thomas J. Mc- 
Ginn, Sr. 


@® Montana Win 

Warehousemen and truck drivers 
employed by Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc., in Great Falls, Mont., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 45 of Great Falls in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Lloyd 
J. McCormick, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


Central Locals 
Form Council 
On Processing 


Teamster local unions in the Cen- 
tral States Conference of Teamsters 
have formed a Stokeley-Van Camp 
Council to solidify existing contracts 
and give united support to organizing 
the firm’s non-union plants. 

Stokeley-Van Camp, a leader in 
food processing, operates 50 plants in 
17 states and employs 5,000 full-time 
workers. At peak season, the company 
has around 15,000 workers. 

Roger Wallace, director of the 
CCT Food Processing Division, said 
the new council can assist greatly in 
bringing unorganized Stokeley-Van 
Camp plants into the Teamster fold. 

Serving on the committee oversee- 
ing council activities are Don Eaton 
of Local 695 in Madison, Wis.; J. J. 
Mclivenna of Local 487 in Mankato, 
Minn.; Robert Schlieve of Local 563 
in Menosha, Wis., and L. Robbins of 
Local 135 in Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DRIVE REPORT 


TV to Dominate Political Campaigning 


Cameras Will 
Zero in 
On Candidates 


THERE is only one thing certain at 
this point about the 1972 general elec- 
tion: Television will dominate the 
campaigns of political candidates as it 
never has before while probably be- 
coming a point of running controversy. 

Beginning with network coverage of 
the Democrat and Republican conven- 
tions, American voters can expect to 
see and hear more political figures on 
their TV sets than ever before in the 
history of broadcasting. 

Both Demo and GOP policy makers 
have indicated they are gearing up for 
just such an assault on the senses of 
registered voters. 


Experts Agree 


In doing so, they are only heeding 
the view of experts who agree that 
television has become the most power- 
ful and effective method of communi- 
cation in American politics. 

Television’s importance as a me- 
dium of political influence was given 
further confirmation by a 1969 House 
study which declared that: 


“ .. Broadcasting, and television in 
particular, has become indispensable to 
the political processes of our nation 
... The medium—for whatever reason 
—has become the public’s prime 
source of information. It is this fact 
which determines its influence.” 

There is yet another reason for the 
surge of television into politics: Today 
about 95 per cent of American homes 
—or nearly 60 million households— 
have at least one television set. 

Poll after poll in recent years has 
revealed that Americans increasingly 
prefer the electronic media over other 
sources of information, and _ that 
nearly 60 per cent depend upon tele- 
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vision as their principal sources of in- 
formation. 

Candidates will not be able to resist 
this made-to-order entrance into the 
homes of American voters. Presidents 
already have illustrated the rise of 
television’s popularity. 

For example, during his first 18 
months in office, President Nixon has 
appeared on prime-time television on 
14 occasions. The figure more than 
equals the combined prime-time ap- 
pearances of Presidents Johnson and 
Kennedy during each of their first 18 
months in office, as Congressional 
Quarterly noted recently. 

Political campaigning has come a 
long way since the whistle-stop days 
when candidates would mount the rear 
platform of a train and harangue the 
voters. Before that, candidates jogged 
by mule from village to village where 
they spoke from tree stumps. 

The growth of the daily newspapers 


Registered? 


IBT 
Legislative Affairs Dept., urges all Team- 
ster members to register to vote in the 
November 7th general election. 


David Sweeney, director of the 


and telegraph system added a new, 
broadening dimension to political 
campaigning. Then came a startling 
development—radio. 

By the mid-1930’s, radio had proven 
to be the best method of reaching the 
voter as witnessed by the quick devel- 
opment of Roosevelt’s “fireside chats.” 


Equal Time 


In 1934, Congress acknowledged 
the airways to be a powerful method 
of influencing the electorate and 
enacted into law the landmark “equal 
time” provision of the Federal Com- 
munications Act. The provision was 
designed to ensure that if one candi- 
date received free or paid time on 
radio, his opponents would be granted 
the same amounts of broadcast time. 

Then came television. Again politi- 
cal campaigning underwent a tremen- 
dous change which led eventually to 
the development of the “fairness doc- 
trine” in a 1959 congressional amend- 
ment. 

Voters probably will hear a lot 
about the fairness doctrine as the 
candidates get heated up in the months 
before the November vote. The doc- 
trine undoubtedly will be the source 
for a lot of friction. 

It caused a lot of fights in 1970 
when there was considerable debate 
over the access of political parties to 
air time involving political and social 
issues of the day. 

The debate carried over into court 
cases the next year. It involved both 
the Democrats—they frequently asked 
for equal time to rebut the President 
after his major television addresses— 
and the Republicans, who occasionally 
wanted air time in which to rebut the 
Democratic rebuttals. 

Although the courts resolved some 
of the broadcasting controversy, much 
of the argument is still alive to the 
extent that the fairness doctrine re- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Texas DRIVE Rally 


ON Teamsters 


Two thousand people turned out for a recent 


political rally sponsored by DRIVE 


of the Texas Conference of Teamsters and heard candidates endorsed by the 


union’s political arm. Shown on the occa 


sion are (left to right): Renato Cueller, 


president of Local 919 in Houston; R. B. Bunch, president of the Texas Confer- 
ence; Congressman Bob Eckhardt; IBT Vice President Joseph W. Morgan, director 
of the Southern Conference of Teamsters; Norman Goldstein, SCT organizer; 
Raymond Shafer, president of Teamster Joint Council 58 in San Antonio; A. W. 
Parker, secretary-treasurer of Local 968 in Houston. 


Beer Move Cited 


Teamster Officials Testify 
On Runaway Industry Effects 


Two Teamster officials from local 
unions in New York City testified at 
a Senate subcommittee hearing re- 
cently on the problems that follow 
when big companies establish so-called 
runaway plants in other localities. 


Appearing before a subcommittee 
hearing conducted in New York City 
by Sen. Fred Harris of Oklahoma 
were John Hoh and Neal Borra, presi- 
dents of Teamster Locals 3 and 46 
respectively. 


Sen. Harris made the trip from 
Washington, D.C., to specifically look 
into the background of the recent ef- 
fort of Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., to 
close down its Brooklyn plant and 
move the operation to its new Wins- 
ton-Salem plant. He also was probing 
the move of the Bendix Corp., plant 
in Long Island City to Mexico. 


Hoh and Borra related for Sen. 
Harris the background of the Schlitz 
plan to move its plant and the sub- 
sequent successful arbitration won by 
the Teamster brewery local unions to 
protect the jobs of their members. 


The Teamster officials stressed the 
contribution made by Schlitz workers 
in helping the company grow into the 
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second largest brew maker in the 
nation. 

Schlitz’ only argument during the 
arbitration, said Hoh and Borra, was 
that there is no railroad siding at the 
Brooklyn brewery and, even with a 
siding, “We can produce the same 
beer cheaper in Winston-Salem and 
ship it in here at great savings.” 

Schlitz representatives were invited 
to testify at the subcommittee hear- 
ing but declined to appear. 

In the case of the Bendix runaway 
plant to Mexico, a company official 
admitted under examination that while 
wages in the Long Island City plant 
were only $2.10 an hour (achieved 
after an 8-week strike), by moving to 
Mexico the saving to the company 
for producing the same equipment 
amounts to 70 cents an hour or less. 

The Bendix spokesman added that 
“we have a right to do this for the 
benefit of our stockholders . . .” 

Sen. Harris, who plans to draft and 
introduce legislation dealing with the 
problem of runaway industry, said 
after the hearing that it was his belief 
such corporate maneuvering of pro- 
duction capacities “is killing urban 
America...” 


TV Campaigning... 


(Continued from page 25) 
ceived new challenges from the Demo- 
crats late last year. They were mostly 
concerned with responding to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s use of TV in a manner 
which they claimed sought support for 
his policies. 

The dispute has taken the form of a 
court suit filed by the Democrats to 
appeal an FCC ruling that went 
against them. The case is in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C., 
and asks the court to order a major 
expansion of the fairness doctrine that 
would give the political party out of 
power an automatic right to reply to 
nationally broadcast _ presidential 
speeches. 

Whatever the outcome, the 2-billion- 
dollar television industry can still ex- 
pect to clean up at the till this year 
as candidates and their backers unfold 
the green so they can appear on the 
screen in 60 million American house- 
holds. 


Senator Says 
Banks Dominate 


Corporations 


Big banks and the New York Stock 
Exchange dominate or own the na- 
tion’s largest industrial corporations, 
according to Sen. Lee Metcalf (D- 
Mont.). 

Metcalf said recently that while 
investigating abuses of ownership con- 
centration in American industry, he 
wrote the nine largest firms in the 
United States and asked for the names 
of their 30 principal stockholders. 
Only four disclosed the information. 

Of the four that replied, said the 
Montana senator, the indications were 
overwhelming that banks and _ the 
NYSE accounted for the bulk of the 
ownership. 

Sen. Metcalf emphasized that bank 
ownership may be even higher than 
reflected in the statements furnished 
by the companies because huge banks 
often hold stocks under various Wall 
Street names. 


@ In Committee 


The House Commerce Committee 
voted favorably on a bill to authorize 
nearly $1.3 billion to combat diseases 
of the heart, lungs and blood vessels 
during the next three years. A Na- 
tional Heart and Lung Institute would 
be set up. 
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Computer Snooper 


Insurance Probe Unmasks 
Firms’ Secret Data Bank 


When you file an application for 
life insurance, all the information 
provided the company goes to a 
super-secret computer operation of 
the insurance industry. 

The applicant doesn’t know that 
the giant computer carries all the in- 
formation on his state of health, social 
standing, credit rating, habits and 
morals—all in code form—and may 
be provided to any of 760 life insur- 
ance companies. 

The massive computer system, 
which cost the industry more than 
$8 million to set up originally, is 
housed in an unmarked building in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. It has an un- 
listed telephone number. 

All of this was exposed by the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Senator Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.) 
studying, Hart said, “the operations 
of the commercial health and accident 
insurance companies to determine if 
competition itself in this industry is 
sick.” 

A key witness at the hearing was 
Joseph C. Wilberding, executive di- 
rector and general counsel of the 
Medical Information Bureau — the 
hush-hush data bank of the insurance 
industry. 

Wilberding cautiously admitted the 
existence of the MIB but said it was 
only to “alert” member companies 
about poor insurance risks. 

Under questioning by Hart, Wil- 
berding also admitted that information 
on many health and accident insur- 
ance applicants is included in the 
computer. Hart noted that life in- 
surance companies write 85 per cent 
of all health and accident policies. 

All this ties the issue closely to 
labor’s fight for national health secur- 
ity since the Kennedy-Griffiths Bill, 
which labor backs, is the only pro- 
posal which would not funnel funds 
through private carriers. 

Hart not only castigated the secrecy 
employed by MIB and its invasion 
of privacy but raised the question of 
whether the real purpose of its opera- 
tion wasn’t to “clear out bad risks to 
assure the industry outsized profits.” 

Other witnesses raised the point 
that operation of the MIB pin-pointed 
a serious question of public policy 
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because apparently the insurance 
companies want to sell sickness insur- 
ance to healthy people only. 

It is an established fact that only 
about half of each premium dollar 
paid to underwrite individual policies 
is paid out by the companies in the 
form of benefits to policyholders. 

Several case histories were provided 
the Senate subcommittee to illustrate 
the failure of insurance companies to 
administer efficient medical insurance 
programs, including: 

—Aetna Life Insurance Co. made 
duplicate Part B Medicare payments 
to doctors estimated at $3.2 million 
and paid an additional $1.3 million 
in claims in excess of reasonable 
charges. 


—Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. made an estimated $1.2 
million in overpayments. 


—Occidental Life Insurance Co. 
paid physicians and medical groups 
which had past histories of irregular 
or unusual billing practices, or had 
been indicted for fraud against the 
Medicare program without adequately 
reviewing the propriety of the services 
or amounts claimed. 

—Mutual of Omaha _ incurred 
$1,350,000 in cost overruns and un- 
approved audit effort. 

—Of 228,808 claims in the HEW 
audit of the Prudential Life Insur- 


Hear DRIVE Talk 
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This group of recent retirees of Teamster Local 618 in St. Louis, Mo., were guests 


ance Co. for fiscal 1967, approxi- 
mately 16,000 claims under Part A 
and Part B contained deficiencies per- 
taining to reasonableness of charges. 

—Continental Casualty Co., in the 
1968 fiscal year, made incorrect pay- 
ments on about 24,790 bills. And it 
failed in 29,480 instances to cor- 
rectly inform beneficiaries why or 
how their claims were being paid or 
not paid. 


‘Non-Voters’ 
Might Swing 
Fall Election 


An estimated 40 million Americans, 
who normally are “non-voters” in gen- 
eral elections for one reason or 
another, might easily swing the gen- 
eral election this fall if prodded into 
making the trip to the polls. 

The 40-million estimate is the num- 
ber of citizens constitutionally eligible 
to cast ballots but who probably will 
not make the effort if past election 
figures are any criteria. 

The “non-voters” are such for a 
variety of reasons. Many Americans 
move during the course of a year and 
either forget to register in their new 
precinct or are confused about resi- 
dence requirements and _ absentee 
ballots. 

Millions of others simply do not 
go to the polls for the reason that 
they “didn’t want to.” 

A House subcommittee on census 
and statistics has been probing the 
reasons that Americans fail to cast 
ballots. 


at a recent shop steward dinner sponsored by the local union and heard a talk 
by Matt Abboud, membership director of Teamster Joint Council 13 DRIVE in 
St. Louis. Also taking part were members of the Local 618 executive board and 
employers at companies where the retirees worked. 
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© WAGE-PRICE HEARINGS 


Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, chairman of the House Banking Committee, plans wage-price 
hearings. He also announced he would submit a bill to establish an office to represent the 
public before the Pay Board and Price Commission. 


e BREWING INDUSTRY PROBED 


Both the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Justice are investigating the struc- 
ture and practices of the brewing industry. Federal officials hint that some anti-trust actions 
might be filed. The probe focus is on marketing techniques. 


© HATCH ACT ATTACK 


Unions representing government workers gave testimony recently and urged overhauling of 
the Hatch Act so as to restore political rights to millions of public employees. The original 
intent of the law was to protect federal workers from being forced to contribute money or 
work for political candidates in order to keep their jobs. 


e STOCKTON ORDINANCE 


The city of Stockton, Calif., became the 125th in the nation to enact an ordinance barring the 
importation of strikebreakers in labor-management disputes. The Teamsters and International 
Typographical Union combined forces to encourage the city fathers to pass the law. 


* JUSTICE UNIT PROPOSED 


Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, speaking to the American Law Institute’s 
annual meeting, proposed that a national institute of justice be created——patterned after 
the National Institute of Health—to help solve federal and state judicial problems. 


© GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Aside from its political implications, the attempted killing of Alabama Gov. George Wallace, 
Democratic presidential candidate, prompted a new round of gun control legislation intro- 
duced in Congress. 


e MINIMUM WAGE 


A bill now pending before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee would raise the 
minimum wage to $2 immediately and $2.25 a year later, in addition to broadening coverage 
to 6 million workers not now covered. Opponents of raising the minimum wage continue to 
claim it would ruin business to do so. 


© AGNEW UPSET 


Vice President Spiro Agnew, nettled at rumors that he might not be President Nixon’s running 
mate again this election, said he was not going to “pre-decide’’ his own political future 
“until I’m asked.’’ Agnew admitted that President Nixon had not yet asked him to be his 
running mate again. 
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@ Big Business Optimistic 


Leaders of big business struck a cheery note at the semi- 
annual meeting of the “Business Council” in Hot Springs, 
Va., recently, airing the view that the business upswing 
would continue well into 1973. 

At the same time, economic consultants to the exclusive 
council of more than 100 business leaders said any up- 
swing might bring with it “the possibility of more rapid 
inflation occurring later this year and in 1973.” 

“In general,” said the New York (N.Y.) Times in a 
comment on the meeting, “the corporation chiefs seemed 
to regard price controls as distasteful, perhaps temporarily 
necessary but certainly undesirable as a permanent ap- 
poach to checking inflation.” 


@ Aerospace Attacks Pentagon 


Spokesmen for two companies engaged in aerospace 
production complained to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee recently that weapons costs are being driven 
up by faulty management and an excess of control from 
the Pentagon. 

Lodging the complaint were Thomas V. Jones, president 
of the Northrop Corp., and Clarence L. Johnson, senior 
vice president of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

One point made was that Pentagon officials do not 
give enough attention to the use of technology to reduce 
complexity and cost. 


@ Interest Rates Drop 


Interest rates paid by independent businesses for bank 
loans experienced their first significant drop in months 
last April, according to a continuing survey by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 

The average rate reported nationally in April was 7.6 
per cent, down from the previous level of 7.8 per cent 
which had remained constant through the first quarter 
of this year. The interest rate was even lower in the 
Middle Atlantic States—at 7.3 per cent. 

Economists are waiting to see whether the bank rates 
paid by independent business will reflect May’s increase 
in the prime rates charged by banks to big corporations. 


@ Labor Costs 


Unit labor costs accounted for less than one-half of 
the overall price increase of 4.3 per cent in 1971—as 
against close to four-fifths of the 4.9 per cent advance in 
1970—according to a study published by the Labor De- 
partment. 

The increase was the smallest impact unit labor costs 
have had on prices in any year since 1966. 

Other unit costs—depreciation, interest, and indirect 
business taxes—accounted for some two-thirds of the 
price rise last year as against about two-fifths in 1970. 

Unit profits contributed one-third of the 1971 increase 
following a negative impact the previous year. 
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@ Corporate Profits Zoom 


Corporate profits before taxes increased by $5.6 billion, 
or 6.5 per cent, in the first quarter of 1972 to achieve 
a record annual rate of nearly $92 billion, according to 
a mid-May announcement of the Commerce Department. 

Profits were 10.4 per cent above the mark of the first 
quarter in last year. After-tax profits in the first quarter 
amounted to $52.3 billion compared with $44.8 billion 
in the same 3-month period of 1971. 

The Gross National Product price index released by 
the Commerce Department showed an inflation rate of 
6 per cent, a trifle less than the 6.2 per cent in earlier 
estimates. 


@ Hoover Successor Attacked 


Right-wingers are taking offense at some of the changes 
planned by Patrick Gray, acting FBI chief who took over 
the investigative bureau after J. Edgar Hoover’s death. 

The weekly Human Events magazine, the darling publi- 
cation of right-wingers, complained recently that Gray 
is too sensitive to liberal critics of the FBI. 

In promising to recruit women and members of racial 
minorities as FBI agents, Human Events asserted that 
Gray is acting in “unseemly haste to bury the Hoover 
image.” 


@ Child Labor Rampant 


There are more than 43 million child laborers in the 
world, according to the International Labor Organization, 
with more than 90 per cent of the young workers in 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

The ILO said the total number represents 3.9 per cent 
of all boys 14 years old or younger and 2.7 per cent of 
all girls in the same age bracket. 

Among the tragic consequences of such employment, 
said the ILO, is that education and training for child 
workers is minimal. Also, safety precautions are often 
negligible where young labor is used. 


@ Income Gain Illusory 


Latest government statistics reveal that while per capita 
income in the United States increased 5.5 per cent last 
year, “real” per capita income went up only 1.5 per cent. 

In 41 states and the District of Columbia there were 
varying but small increases in buying power. In four 
states there was virtually no gain at all, and in five states 
there was actually a loss in real per capita income. 

Greatest overall gains were scored in the middle eastern 
section of the nation. The lowest increase was in the 
southeast. 


@ Profits Stable 


Corporate profits have not been affected by the govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation policy but have remained stable, ac- 
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cording to Casper W. Weinberger, deputy director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

Weinberger told a meeting of planning executives in 
New York City recently: “There isn’t anything in the 
program that prevents very substantial profits from being 
made and the proof of that is in the reports of big profits 
being rendered by many companies.” 


@ Air Safety 


Numerous air accidents in recent months prompted the 
National Transportation Safety Board to open hearings 
on safety problems in the booming air taxi industry. 

Witnesses promptly told the investigative board that 
many of the nation’s air taxi companies are so pinched 
financially that they force their pilots to fly long hours 
with little rest and also cut corners on maintenance and 
other safety standards. 

The number of companies licensed by the Federal 
Aviation Administration to carry passengers for hire in 
light planes—up to 12,500 pounds—increased from 2,000 
in 1954 to 3,089 last year. They provide the only sched- 
uled service at 180 towns around the nation. 


@ Food Stamps for Retirees 


The Agriculture Department’s Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice has begun a campaign to bring more of the needy into 
the Federal Food Stamp program, with special attention 
devoted to retirees living on pensions or Social Security 
benefits. 

Bryan Killikelly, chief of the program, noted that 
many people have the impression that only persons on 
welfare qualify for food stamps. That is not the case. 

Killikelly said among those who may also qualify for 
food stamps are the working poor and persons living on 
pensions or Social Security. Eligibility is determined by a 
number of factors such as income, medical and other ex- 
penses. 


@ Future Labor Force 


Patterns of growth and distribution of the American 
population will have a drastic affect on the future role of 
work in society, according to an analysis published by 
the Labor Department. 

The author of the study, Denis F. Johnson, a statistician 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, estimated that the 
United States work force by the year 2040 will be en- 
larged by 107 million. 

The growh of a larger and younger labor force, accord- 
ing to Johnson, could lead to the rapid adoption of new 
technologies resulting in displacing the need for many 
workers. 


@ Chinatown Sweatshops 


Charging sweatshop exploitation of Chinese workers, 
the Labor Department filed civil injunctions recently 
against the owners of 52 apparel manufacturing firms in 
New York City’s Chinatown. 

The action was taken under a provision of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and, according to federal officials, 
was necessary because the employees in the rapidly grow- 
ing garment and hand assembly industries in and around 
Chinatown “are the most exploited ethnic group in New 
York City.” 

The sweatshop employees reportedly work for 60 to 75 
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cents an hour on 48 to 50-hour weeks in violation of 
both federal and state minimum wage laws. Affected are 
an estimated 7,500 Chinese workers employed by 250 
shops. 


@ Consumer Victory 


An appeals court ruled recently that the purchaser of 
a new automobile has the right to expect the car to per- 
form properly and as represented by the dealer. 


The great victory for consumerism came when the 
court reversed the judgment of a lower court that had ruled 
in favor of a new car outlet in Tampa, Fla., and against 
Ronald Rehurek, purchaser of a new car. 


Rehurek had bought a lemon and tried to get the com- 
pany to put it in order. After several trips to the garage 
for repairs, Rehurek took the auto back to the dealer 
three months later and informed the credit firm he would 
make no further payments. 


The credit company repossessed the car and then 
sold it as a used auto, meanwhile, sueing Rehurek for the 
amount still due on the contract. A county court ordered 
Rehurek to pay the judgment, but the appeals court held 
otherwise. 


@ Address Changers 


Nearly one of every five Americans changed his ad- 
dress in the 12-month period between March, 1970, and 
March, 1971, according to the Census Bureau. 


An estimated 36 million Americans changed their ad- 
dresses in that period, amounting to nearly 18 per cent 
of the total population. 

Most of the address changes were made within the same 
county. Those who change addresses most often are people 
in their early 20’s where the mobility rate is almost 44 
per cent. 


@ Labor Register 


The Department of Labor has published a new “Register 
of Reporting Labor Organizations” which lists 48,756 
international and local unions that filed reports under the 
Landrum-Griffin Act as of January Ist, 1971. 

The publication lists the labor unions by states, cities, 
and by organizations within each state. Local unions and 
other entities are listed by local number or designation, 
and the file number given by the Labor Department at 
the time of filing. 

The publication may be obtained at $2.25 per copy 
(GPO Stock No. 2900-0148) from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 20402. 


@ Medicare Rejections 


Medicare claims totaling more than $342 million were 
rejected by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in 1971. 

Moreover, HEW announced recently, more than 45 
per cent of all Medicare claims received nationally were 
reduced in one manner or another, usually unreasonable 
charges or because services as billed were never rendered. 

HEW is investigating more than 1,700 cases on sus- 
picion of fraud. 
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WH AT S$ is moving toward them has become ‘ ‘ 
a very popular safety item. Equipment for converting a fork 


NEW The model illustrated above is con- _ lift into a mobile crane is provided by 
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Overhaul Kit 


Transmission overhauls’ can be 
made easy with the use of an all pur- 
pose overhaul kit containing all sizes 
of gaskets and bearings. The kits are 
said to contain all of the essential parts 
for a basic overhaul on practically any 
vehicle transmission. 
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Standardized hose material offer- 
ing the durability of nylon is now 


available in three different lengths 
and two different diameters. 


The material, illustrated above, is 
available in 12, 25 and 50-foot lengths 
at %4-inch diameters. A %-inch di- 
ameter is available in 25 and 50-foot 
lengths. All dimensions offer auto- 
matic retraction. 


Mirror Alignment 
For constant vision of the rear of a 
rig, a special mirror system has been 
perfected attaching the vehicles rear 
—— : 4 view mirrors to the steering mechan- 
A special alloy has been used to ism. In addition to superior vision, this 
perfect these replacement terminals hookup is also said to reduce the 
for side post batteries. The extra heavy vibration of a BE SS 
lead antimony alloy is specifically Nene Aas mone. : ‘ 
designed to resist corrosion. The The coupling of the mirrors with 
titcated ‘clamp will take any see the I-frame of the front axle assembly 
terminal wire and the zinc plated Pees | eenerer eee ie 


conjunction with the steering wheel. 
steel bolt has a hexagonal head for Cables are attached leading through 


All Purpose Seal 


easier tightening to battery. the wheel well out through holes in 

@ front of the doors of the cab and 

: clamped to a joint at the base of the 
| mirror. 

A universal seal for all standard Cloth Patches According to the manufacturer, all 
makes of hydraulic grease fittings | : a of the moving parts of this assembly 
and covering the entire exposed sur- are unconditionally guaranteed for two 
face of the fitting for a tight seal, years. 
can aid in keeping the mechanism @ 


clean. This particular seal is said to 
offer the tightest fits available. Kits 
of these seals come equipped with 
retaining straps. : 
WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
@ our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted, Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave. N. E., 


Palle Washing Pl Ope 8. 
Crests for clubs and organizations PARE SST CGM CI Sa 
A report on new products and 


with completely personalized design processes on this page in no way 

are now available through a New constitutes an endorsement or rec- 

| York-based distributor. The crests ommendation. All performance 
For extra safety in heavy duty range in price according to quantity claims are based on statements by 
: : : , the manufacturer, 

vehicles a back-up alarm warning and complexity of design. 


Back-up Alarm 
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Success Story 


The boss’es son had been working for his dad’s 
company for seven months. The old man was terri- 
bly displeased with the boy and called him into his 
office. 

“Son,” he said, “I just don’t understand you young 
people. You have no drive. You have no initiative, 
no get-up-and-go whatsoever. Look at yourself! 
You're 22 years old, and yourre still not the head of 
your department.” 

“Yes,” the son replied, “but this is just my first 
job, and I’ve only been here a few months.” 

“A few months!” exclaimed the father, throwing 
his hands up in the air and gazing in disbelief. “Son, 
you are a failure. Why, when I was your age, | 
had already inherited my third million!” 


Too Expensive 


“My husband has disappeared,” a lady explained 
to the girl at the classified desk of the local news- 
paper. “I'd like to put an ad in the paper to ask 
him to return. How much will it cost?” 

“Our standard charge is a dollar an inch,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“Well, I guess I’d best forget it then,” said the 
woman, “I can’t afford that much money. My hus- 
band is six feet four!” 


Short 'n' Sweet 


Municipal graft—City Haul. 
Girdle 
House trailer—Roaming house. 


Paunch pad. 


Dog pound—Barking lot. 
Hippie barbecue—Kook-out. 
Bartenders—Pour people. 
Timberland—Chopping center. 


Impolite 


Nothing is so annoying as to have someone go 
right on talking when you're interrupting. 


LAUGH LOAD 


Word of Mouth 


The man caught his dog chewing the evening 
newspaper and took the words right out of his 
mouth. 


Sweet Revenge 


First recruit: What is the first thing to do when 
you’ve been bitten by a dog that has rabies?” 
Second recruit: “Bite the sergeant.” 


'Deft-Nitions' 


Poverty-When a lady has a hole in the sole of 
her shoe. 

Riches-When a lady has a hole in the toe of her 
shoe. 


Bread Ain't Bread 


“No, I won’t give you a quarter,” said the man 
to the panhandler, “but I will buy you breakfast.” 

“Forget it,’ he replied, “I’ve had three breakfasts, 
trying to get a quarter.” 


People Can 


A mother sardine and her baby were swimming in 
the ocean when a submarine passed. The mother 
said, “Don’t be frightened, it’s just a can of people.” 


Impatient Patient 


Said the patient after receiving his bill for surgery: 
“No wonder they wore masks in the operating 
room!” 


Small Return 


We know of a man who spent $10,000 sending 
his son to engineering college and all he got was a 
quarterback. 


'Deft-Nitions’ 


Confusion-One woman plus one left turn. Excite- 
ment-Two women plus one secret. Bedlam-Three 
women plus one bargain. Chaos-Four women plus 
one luncheon check. 


Still Jawing 


A husband and wife had been arguing for hours, 
and the little woman finally reached the breaking 
point. 

“I’m going home to mother,” she wailed. “I should 
have listened to her 10 years ago!” 

“Go ahead,” he answered, “she’s still talking!” 
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Workers Threatened By Continued 
Deflation of Paltry Incomes 


Deflation of wages is a term 
that is almost worn thread- 
bare, but the pity of it is that 
so many people have been 
convinced without reasoning 
out the matter in their own 
minds. As a matter of fact the 
earnings of many families are 
no more than the cost of run- 
ning the federal, state and local 
governments, which for the 
year 1921 averaged $420 for a 
family of six. 

The bureau of the census 
reports that in 1910 about 
12,161,000 persons ten years of 
age or over were engaged in 
the extraction of minerals, 
manufacturing, and land trans- 
portation. The National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 
Inc., reports that in 1918 the 
total wages and salaries paid 
those employes in mines, fac- 
tories and transportation was, 
in round figures, $17,472,000,- 
000. The number engaged in 
mines, factories and land trans- 
portation in 1918 must have 
been at least 12,770,000. The 


average compensation received 
in these three great industries 
in that year of relatively high 
wages was, therefore, only 
$1,368, including the hundreds 
of millions of dollars paid in 
salaries to officials ranging 
from $5,000 to $100,000 or 
more. 

The average earnings of un- 
ion mine workers in bitumi- 
nous coal fields in 1921 was 
only approximately $700; in 
several districts they were as 
low as $500. 

The census bureau reports 
that in 1919 the average earn- 
ings of wage-earners in factor- 
ies was only $1,159, and the 
average salary of salaried em- 
ployes was just under $2,000, 
while about $2,200 was the 
least upon which a man and 
wife and three dependent chil- 
dren could maintain an Ameri- 
can standard of living in most 
cities. Wages have gone down 
materially in many of these in- 
dustries, during the past year. 

The average earnings of 


branches of the building trades 
in Philadelphia in 1920, ranged 
from $1,555 for skilled elec- 
trical workers to $1,165 for 
painters. These are typical 
of wages in the building trades 
throughout the country. 

For the first six months of 
1921 the average annual earn- 
ings of all railroad employees 
was $1,790, for the last six 
months of 1921 they were 
$1,575, which was just about 
equivalent in purchasing power 
to their wages in 1900. Scores 
of thousands of railroad em- 
ployees were actually receiving 
money wages in 1921 of under 
$900, which was much less in 
purchasing power than their 
wages in 1900. 

During the year 1921, the 
union mine workers in the bi- 
tuminous coal fields of the 
country received approximately 
$700 per man, or less than 
$13.50 a week, although the 
basic wage rate for mine work- 
ers is $7.50 a day. 


5 Million Jobless 
Scored As Waste 
Of Resources 


ecessities, luxuries, 

all that we have, rep- 

resents labor and is 

measured in labor 

cost. Waste of labor, the worst 

waste of all, means that we 

have less of necessities, less of 

luxuries and less of all desir- 
able things. 

For the past two years there 
has been on an average of 
5,000,000,000 idle workers. 
Multiply this by 600, the aver- 
age working days in the two 
years, and you have the enor- 
mous total of three billion 
days’ labor wasted through the 
idleness of these workers. 

This appalling loss is in no 
way chargeable to labor. It 
can, and should be, charged 
directly to capital and to man- 
agement’s wasteful system of 
production and distribution. 
Idle workers, idleness in the 
main, is the fault of the em- 
ployer who of course as an in- 
dividual is only a creature of 
the whole employing, produc- 
ing and distributing system. 
Workers as a general rule are 
not only willing to work steadi- 
ly but are insistent that steady 
work be provided them. In fact 
steady employment is necessary 
to maintain a decent progres- 
sively advancing standard of 
living. 

In the face of the facts and 
the figures our government is 
quite calm. Despite this seeming 
indifference on the part of gov- 
ernment and government offi- 
cials this waste through unem- 
ployment, idleness, is one of 
our greatest problems. It will, 
unless remedied, soon become 
out greatest menace. Are our 
representatives in governmental 
affairs going to continue to as- 
sume no more than the position 
of the careless onlooker at a 
raging conflagration? 
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Master Pact in Beer Industry 


See Page 6 


Fitzsimmons Receives CARIH Award | 


-_~ Transportation of Future 
“ See Page 23 


Local 515 Drivers Honored 
See Page 21 
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ey Local 301 Sends Boys to Camp 


See Page 13 


Ninth Straight Win in Brewery oe 
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FIVE FOR DRIVE 


+5 Investment in Security 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE ? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action ? 


That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 
to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution ? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


ie You can join by sending your con- 
~~ tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
Byron = 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
“* “4 ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
tional DRIVE will forward informa- 


tion and will assist in the organiza- 
tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 
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The President’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped observes its silver 
anniversary this year. The committee, of which Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons is a member, was founded in 1947. 


Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers for the past 
26 years, chose not to run for reelection at the union’s recent convention. Potofsky 
is 77 years old. 


The National Right to Work Committee has been heavy in its criticism of Labor Sec- 
retary James Hodgson recently because of his going on record as opposed to the 
RTW drive to ban union shop agreements. 


Labor unions are participating in Manpower Training Programs amounting to more 
than $30 million this year, compared with less than $8 million in 1968, according 
to the Labor Department. More than 53,000 workers have been placed in union jobs 
since January, 1969, with an average starting wage of $3.50 an hour. 


Sol Stein was elected president of the Textile Workers Union of America at its re- 
cent convention in Pittsburgh. Stein, formerly secretary-treasurer, succeeds the re- 
tiring William Pollock in the top job. 


The U.S. Employment Service said recently it placed 1,120,547 persons in jobs dur- 
ing the first half of fiscal 1972. The total represents a 37 per cent increase over the 
845,454 placements made in the same period a year ago. 


Labor Secretary James Hodgson recently cited the creation of craft boards and the 
Construction Industry Stabilization Committee as examples of successful cooperation 
between contractors and unions. 


This year’s crop of college graduates are finding it tough going in getting jobs 
lined up. Work is available, but not enough to go around. Business journals report 
that starting salaries are about the same as last year at this time. 


Eighteen female employees of Reader's Digest filed charges against the magazine 
with the Equal Employment Opportunities Commission. They charged that some 
women employees are made so subservient that they have to ask permission to 
speak. A recent Digest article: ‘‘Women are the Favored Sex.” 
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Volume 69, No. 7 July, 1972 
Beer Organizers Gain 9th Straight Victory 5 


Anheuser-Busch vote won at Virginia plant 


First Master Agreement Signed in Beer Industry 
Three Schlitz plants under uniform contract 


Fitzsimmons Receives Humanitarian Award 
Honored by children’s asthma organization 


General President Addresses Leather Workers 
Fitzsimmons is guest at NYC convention 


Health Experts Study at Fitzsimmons Complex 
Compile information on health and safety 


A SPECIAL REPORT: On Page 20 


Wheels and Highways 
Needed for 
Fast-Growing Nation 
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circulation of 1,886,230 and an estimated readership 
of 5,000,000 (based on average impartial surveys of 
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world. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
of the. 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


WHEN THIS issue of the International Teamster reaches you, the 
national conventions of the two major political parties will be at 
hand, and through the deliberations of these two parties will come 
the presidential nominees for the November general election. 


Presidential primary elections will be a thing of the past, and in 
each state—through the primary process—candidates for federal, 
state, and local offices will be selected. 


Once this is done, the final selection process will be at hand, 
with the burden upon the individual voter to assess the worth of 
each candidate. Hopefully a decision will be made for candidates 
who will work at the problem solving business through a unity of 
purpose which reaches out for the welfare of the nation, rather than 
for political advantage on one side of the fence or the other. 


I expanded upon this theme last month at a convention of the 
Leather Workers International Union, and a story on those remarks 
appears elsewhere in this edition of the magazine. 


Just which candidate a voter will select is one of those prized 
American possessions—the secrecy of the voting booth. Some will 
go to the voting booth fully informed on the issues and the candi- 
dates. 


Others will go to the booth and vote a straight ticket—either for 
Republicans or Democrats as they have throughout their voting 
careers. 


Yes, unfortunately, there will be thousands who will not go to 
the polls at all, not regarding their personal welfare enough to 
participate in the governing process. 


What I suggest here is not how the individual should vote. 
Rather, I believe that once the people have spoken at the ballot 
box, we should return to the principle that we are one nation, that 
we are peoples with common problems, and that we should unite 
in a common cause to work with elected officials to solve those 
problems. 


To say that we have a Republican ar a Democratic Administra- 
tion, or a Democratic or a Republican congress, and I won't go 
along is a self-defeating attitude. 


For too long in this country, we have been a divided nation. 
While fighting for political advantage, solving problems has been 
lost in the shuffle. Political advantage has been our number one 
priority. 


I believe we can become a nation of problem solvers if we deter- 
mine here and now that we will do two things. 


Number one, I believe that in the selection process November 
7th at the general election, we should vote for those candidates 
who have a record of achievement for the people. We should weed 
out those who have the answer for everything, but have a record 
of accomplishing nothing. 


Number two, regardless of which party wins, we should resolve 
that once the ballots are counted, we will unite behind national, 
state, and local leadership, dedicated to solving problems and let- 
ting the credit fall where it may. 


It’s a luxurious thing to be a member of the ‘in’ party, but if 


‘that removes us from the main stream of the political process when 


our candidates don’t win, then I say that it is a luxury we in labor 
cannot afford. 


JULY, 1972 
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MONTANA LOCAL HELPS 
TRAIN HEAVY DRIVERS 
Teamster Local 2 of Butte, 
Mont., in cooperation with the 
Butte Vocational Technical 
Training Center and the Ana- 
conda Co., has been helping 

in maintenance of a 6-week 
course of instruction for heavy- 
highway drivers. 

Members John Galasse and 
John Moilamen have been 
serving as instructors in the 
program that was brought 
about through the efforts of 

Ed Kangas and Joe Rossman, 
president and secretary- 
treasurer respectively of Local 2. 
The training is offered eligible 
applicants and is underwritten 
by the Manpower Development 
Training Act. 


RETIREES HONORED 

AT STEWARDS DINNER 

More than 160 attended a 
stewards and retirees banquet 
sponsored recently by Teamster 
Local 261 of New Castle, Pa. 
Thomas L. Fagan, Pittsburgh 
city councilman and president 
of Teamster Joint Council 40 in 
Pittsburgh, was the main 
speaker. 


SHOE FIRM DRIVER 

1S MISSOURI'S BEST 

Richard Pacanowski, a member 
of Teamster Local 610 in St. 
Louis, Mo., recently was named 
“Driver of the Month” by the 
Missouri Bus and Truck Assn. 
Pacanowski has driven 40 years 
for Brown Shoe Co., and has 
rolled up a record of more than 
3,000,000 miles without 
accident. 


WESTERN TEAMSTER 
IS FIGHT CONTENDER 


Richard Gosha, a member 

of Teamster Local 665 in San 
Francisco, Calif., boxes 
professionally when he isn’t 
working on his regular job 
and is considered a promising 
prospect. Gosha defeated 
Don McMillan, the English 


heavyweight champ, and lost a 
close decision to Jerry Quarry, 
one-time title contender. Gosha 
also beat Tony Doyle. 


INDIANA DRIVER 
IS YEAR’S BEST 


Leo Ridge, a member of 
Teamster Local 135 in India- 
napolis, Ind., recently was 
named ‘‘driver of the year” by 
the Indiana Motor Truck Assn. 
The 57-year-old Ridge has 
driven more than three million 
miles without accident while 
employed by Interstate Motor 
Freight for the past 35 years. He 
also has maintained an acci- 
dent-free record with his family 
car. 


COUNCIL PRESIDENT 
RETIRES FROM JOB 


Paul Reynolds, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 62 

in Baltimore, Md., and a union 
member more than 40 years, 
has decided to retire. Reynolds 
has served as president of 
Teamster Local 876 in Salisbury, 
Md., for 20 years. 


TEAMSTER PROUD 
OF SCHOLARS 


John Robertus, an organizer 
for the Central Conference of 
Teamsters, has every reason to 
be proud of his youngsters. 
Robertus’ five children all either 
have master’s and doctor’s 
degrees or are studying for 
them. 


GOVERNOR APPOINTS 
WISCONSIN OFFICER 


Roy C. Lane, president of 
Teamster Local 200 in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., recently was 
appointed by Wisconsin Gov. 
Patrick Lucey to serve on the 
Governor’s Council on Economic 
Development. The purpose 

of the council is to develop new 
industry in the dairy state 

and to encourage expansion of 
present industry. 

Lane also is secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Joint Council 39 
headquartered in Milwaukee. 


WISCONSIN PATROL 
COMMENDS DRIVER 


Kenneth Cashman, a member 
of Teamster Local 579 in 
Janesville, Wis., for more than 
20 years, was commended 

by the Wisconsin State Patrol 
recently for rescuing an injured 
motorist from a burning vehicle. 
Officials said Cashman’s 
prompt action probably saved 
the life of a Marshall, Wis , 
man. 

Cashman has been a driver for 
the Janesville Sand & Gravel 
Co., for 18 years. 


MICHIGAN LOCAL 
STARTS NEWSPAPER 


Teamster Local 34 of Battle 
Creek, Mich., has begun publi- 
cation of a newspaper for 

the membership. The local union 
was chartered in 1928. Arlo 
Emswiler is the secretary- 
treasurer. 


CEMENT DRIVER 
SAVES MOTORIST 


Robert A. Johnston, a member 
of Teamster Local 863 in 
Newark, N.J., was commended 
recently for his quick action in 
saving the life of a woman 
motorist involved in an accident. 
Johnston, a cement truck driver 
for Houdaille Construction Co., 
was wheeling along a turnpike 
when a 2-car accident occurred 
immediately ahead of his mixer. 
Johnston was unable to avoid 
crashing into the two autos. One 
car caught fire instantly from a 
ruptured gas tank, trapping the 
woman driver. 

The Teamster rushed to the car, 
ripped off the battered door and 
pried the woman free to remove 
her to safety. 


PORTLAND OFFICER 
SCORES TOURNEY ACE 


Thomas Malloy, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 281 
in Portland, Ore., scored a hole- 
in-one while playing in a golf 
tournament recently. Malloy 
received a special trophy for _ 
the rare achievement. 
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Anheuser-Busch 


Beer Workers Go Teamster 
In Ninth Straight Victory 


BY a 3-to-1 margin, workers em- 
ployed at the ninth and newest of the 
Anheuser-Busch breweries voted for 
Teamster representation in an elec- 
tion conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board at the company’s 
plant located in historic Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Altogether, some 225 workers were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 164 
to 57 in favor of the Teamsters. 

The bargaining unit includes pro- 
duction and maintenance men and all 
hourly rated employees in the labora- 
tory and utility departments. 

The new Anheuser-Busch brewery 
is at a site a few miles from the re- 
constructed colonial town and will 
have an initial production capacity of 
1,750,000 barrels of beer annually. 

Identical in most respects to the 
plant built by Anheuser-Busch two 
years ago at Merrimack, N.H.—also 
under Teamster contract—the Wil- 
liamsburg plant is expected to employ 
nearly 300 workers when fully opera- 
tional. 

Teamster Local 822 of Norfolk, 
Va., will serve as the bargaining agent 
for the Williamsburg workers on a 
joint basis with the National Confer- 
ence of Brewery and Soft Drink 
Workers. 


Negotiation Plans 


Negotiation plans are to seek a 1- 
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Ray Schoessling 


year agreement so as to terminate the 
first contract simultaneously with the 
other eight Anheuser-Busch plants un- 
der Teamster contract and thus be a 
participant in the second round of na- 
tional bargaining with the largest beer 
producer in the United States. 


The successful organizing campaign 
in Williamsburg—as in past brewery 
action—was a joint effort by the Na- 
tional Conference and the Eastern 


Conference of Teamsters. The team- 
work has produced organizing wins 
at every new brewery constructed in 
the east during recent years, 

Providing direction for the campaign 
were International Union Vice Presi- 
dents Ray Schoessling, head of the 
National Brewery Conference and Jo- 
seph Trerotola, director of the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters. Also in- 
volved in the organizing drive were 
Lee Brown and Ernest Hines of Local 
822, Tim Griffin, Bob Dietrich and 
Roy Alston of the Eastern Conference, 
and Charlie Klare of the Brewery 
Conference. 

The Williamsburg construction rep- 
resents a departure for Anheuser- 
Busch. The brewery was built on a 
100-acre section of a vast 3,500-acre 
plot purchased by the company. The 
unused land will be developed for use 
by subsidiaries of the beer company. 


Included in the plans which repre- 
sent an estimated outlay of more than 
a $100 million over a 20-year period, 
are construction of residential hous- 
ing; industrial areas; golf courses, 
man-made lakes, marinas and other 
projects which eventually will create 
an entirely new residential-industrial- 
recreational township in the Williams- 
burg area. 


Schlitz Signed 


First Master Agreement 
Signed in Beer Industry 


paseacinies 


The historic signing of the first master agreement in the brewing industry is 


shown with Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., officials on the left and Teamster represen- 
tatives on the right. The Teamsters are (from right foreground): W. L. Piland of 
Local 745; John Hoh, director of the Teamsters National Brewery Conference; 
Austin Shiver of Local 388; Robert Holliday and Charles Kallen of Local 984. 
Representatives from Teamster Local 391 were not present for the photo. 


BEER has been added to the growing 
list of national master agreements de- 
veloped by Teamster negotiators with 
the signing of the three newest, auto- 
mated plants of the Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co., to a uniform master 
agreement. 

The Schlitz contract became effec- 
tive June 1, 1972, upon ratification 
by members of Teamster Locals 745 
in Dallas, Tex., 391 in Greensboro, 
N.C., and 984 at Memphis, Tenn. 
They work in Schlitz plants at Long- 
view, Tex., Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
Memphis respectively. 

The agreement was for one year 
and timed to expire next May 31st 
so as to coincide with the expiration 
of all Schlitz plants under Teamster 
contracts. 

Schlitz management previously had 
agreed to the concept of national bar- 
gaining beginning in 1973 with all of 
the Teamster locals representing its 
production and maintenance workers 
at plants in six different locations. 

The 3-way negotiations were agreed 
upon when contracts terminated at 
Longview and Winston-Salem during 
the negotiations for the first agree- 
ment at the newly-organized Schlitz 
brewery in Memphis, Tenn. A joint 
negotiation then began for all three 
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plants under the direction of W. L. 
Piland of Local 745, and John Hoh, 
director of the National Conference 
of Brewery and Soft Drink Workers. 

One of the features of the master 
agreement is that it marks the initia- 
tion of a multi-plant grievance pro- 
cedure along the line established at 
the newer Budweiser breweries in 
1970, as a last step in the grievance 
procedure prior to arbitration. 

Upon request of Teamster Locals 
388 in Tampa, Fla., and Locals 3 and 
46 in Brooklyn, N.Y., the multi-plant 
grievance set-up was expanded to 
cover all the Schlitz plants. The pro- 
cedure will become operational in 
a few weeks. 


Additional Provision 


Besides establishing a substantial 
uniform wage rate for production 
workers, the agreement provides that 
the company will immediately insti- 
tute all wages and fringes permissable 
under the wage freeze, making them 
retroactive to last June Ist, when the 
Pay Board makes its decision. 

In addition, Schlitz agreed to peti- 
tion jointly with the unions for Pay 
Board approval of the contract it has 
reached agreement on with the three 
local unions. 
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The Schlitz agreement represents 
the first uniform contract covering 
multiple plants of a single brewing 
company. The 1970 national bargain- 
ing with Anheuser-Busch produced a 
uniform economic package, but other 
variables prevented it from being 
classified as a single, uniform agree- 
ment. 


@ Beer Win 


Workers employed by Lead Belt 
Beer Co., Inc., of Flat River, Mo., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 574 of Cape Girardeau, Mo., in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Robert Hutchings, Local 574 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said six drivers, sales- 
men, warehousemen and maintenance 
men voted unanimously for the union. 
The firm distributes beer. 


@ Cart Wheels 


Production workers employed by 
R & K Industrial Products, Inc., a 
manufacturer of cart wheels in Rich- 
mond, Calif., recently voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 315 
of Martinez, Calif., in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Loren D. Thompson, Local 315 
secretary-treasurer, said all 15 work- 
ers eligible to vote did so with the 
result of 13 for the union and only 
two against. 


Red Cross 
Asks IBT 
Assistance 


In a letter to Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
the American National Red Cross 
made an appeal recently to help 
in a $5 million campaign to revi- 
talize the organization’s disaster 
fund. 

Red Cross funds have been de- 
pleted drastically by aid to victims 
of disasters in West Virginia, 
Texas, Kentucky, and more re- 
cently in Rapid City, S.D., where 
more than 200 died and 6,000 
homes were destroyed in a flood. 

President Fitzsimmons was asked 
to inform Teamster affiliates of 
the scope of the Red Cross emer- 
gency in the hope of winning re- 
sponse to the goal of $5 million 
which will be used to help victims 
of any future disasters. 
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Carhaulers’ 
Pact 
Sanctioned 


Pay Board approval has been 
given to the National Automobile 
Transporters Agreement, and de- 
ferred increases provided for 
therein. 

In a letter to the National Auto- 
mobile Transporters Labor Divi- 
sion, Robert P. Tiernan, Pay 
Board executive director stated: 

“The Pay Board has reviewed 
your notification of a deferred pay 
adjustment to be effective during 
the control year ending May 31, 
1972, and, based upon the infor- 
mation contained therein, has de- 
termined that it will not be chal- 
lenged by the Board.” 


Space Post 
Goes To 
Fitzsimmons 


General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons has been appointed by the White 
House to fill the post of Labor Repre- 
sentative on the Communication Satel- 
lite Board. 

This Board acts as a citizen’s ad- 
visory commission on decisions per- 
taining to the uses and application of 
space communication technology. 


RTW Activities 
Opposed 
By Hodgson 


Secretary of Labor James D. Hodg- 
son, following an address at the Na- 
tional Press Club recently, was asked 
the question: “Do you favor the ac- 
tivities of the National Right to Work 
Committee?” 

Hodgson replied, “No.” 

The Labor Secretary explained his 
negative answer: “A national right-to- 
work law and its committee are identi- 
fied generally as being hostile to 
effective labor-management relations. 
I believe in cooperation between labor 
and management that they may be 
permitted to work out their own 
destiny.” 

Hodgson put the lie to the pet 
phrase of the National Right to Work 
Committee, “forced unionism.” He 
said union security, if favored by the 
parties involved, should not be out- 
lawed. 
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Helping the Children 


Fitzsimmons 1972 Recipient of 
Humanitarian Achievement Award 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons holds plaque he received when 
presented the Humanitarian Achievement Award by the Children’s Asthma Re- 
search Institute and Hospital. With Fitzsimmons is Edward J. Carlough, president 
of the Sheet Metal Workers who was dinner chairman. 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons last month in Los 
Angeles was presented the CARIH 
Humanitarian Achievement Award by 
Children’s Asthma Research Institute 
and Hospital. 

The recognition for Fitzsimmons 
came at a $100-a-plate fund raising 
dinner for CARIH at which the Team- 
ster General President announced a 
$25,000 donation from the Interna- 
tional Union. 

It is estimated that there are three 
million asthma sufferers. The research 
which CARIH conducts has made 
noteworthy advances in treatment 
which is channeled to physicians, 
clinics and medical schools to be used 
in easing the suffering of those having 
difficulty breathing. 

Fitzsimmons pointed out to those 


in attendance that he had a particular 
affection for the work of CARIH be- 
cause it works to help children. He 
noted that just recently, the son of a 
Teamster member was _ discharged 
from the hospital, so improved by 
the treatment he received that a nor- 
mal and healthy life is possible. The 
child is Eric Freiwald, son of Spencer 
Freiwald, member of Teamster Local 
952, of Orange, California. 

Fitzsimmons praised those in at- 
tendance, pointing out that most 
groups have organized lobbyists to 
promote their causes, but more often 
than not, children must depend upon 
the generosity of those who give fi- 
nancial assistance to such affairs. 

The Teamster General President 
was presented by Western Conference 
of Teamsters Director Einar O. Mohn. 
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Unity of Purpose 
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Fitzsimmons Calls on Labor 
To Join in Problem Solving 


TEAMSTER GENERAL President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons told a conven- 
tion of the Leather Goods, Plastics 
and Novelty Workers Union in New 
York City last month that organized 
labor needs to revise its priorities in 
the political action field. 

President Fitzsimmons said: 

“It seems to me that up until now 
we have had our priorities mixed up. 

“We have first been concerned 
about who will get the credit for prob- 
lem solving. 

“And only secondly have we been 
concerned about whether or not a 
problem gets solved.” 

Piling up political credits, Fitzsim- 
mons said, “is a luxury in which we 
in labor cannot afford to participate.” 

“What difference does it make who 
gets the credit if we solve a few prob- 
lems and as a result our members live 
better lives?” President Fitzsimmons 
asked the delegates. 

For example, he asked: 

“Is the agreement on strategic arms 
limitations any less worthwhile be- 
cause it came during a Nixon Admin- 
istration? 

“Was the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
any more worthwhile because it came 
during the Kennedy Administration? 

“If we control inflation and 
achieve economic stability, will the 
gain in purchasing power be less 
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worthwhile if achieved under Presi- 
dent Nixon than it would be under a 
Democratic Administration?” 

President Fitzsimmons concluded 
that union members standing at the 
check-out stand at the supermarket 
will be just as happy with a stable 
economy, no matter who is in the 
White House. 

On the question of ending the war 
in Vietnam, the Teamster General 


President reiterated his support for 
President Nixon in this effort, and 
said that regardless of the concern 
and the sincerity of splinter peace 
groups, “I believe peace will come 
sooner when Hanoi sees Americans 
united in our common goal of end- 
ing the war.” 

Fitzsimmons warned that passage of 
the Packwood Bill proposing com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes in the 
transportation industries would spell 
the end of free collective bargaining 
for all unions, not just those repre- 
senting transportation workers. 

President Fitzsimmons called for 
“unity of purpose” as a solution to 
problems. He suggested that cooper- 
ating only with Democratic Adminis- 
trations has brought organized labor 
more defeats than victories, and called 
for labor to unite behind whomever 
is in the White House as a beginning 
toward solving the country’s many 
problems. Also addressing the con- 
vention delegates was International 
Union Vice President Joseph Trero- 
tola, director of the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 

Trerotola endorsed the remarks of 
Teamster General President Fitzsim- 
mons, and pointed with pride to the 
mutual aid pact which exists between 
the Teamsters and the Leather Work- 
ers Union. 
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Injunction 


Court Halts ILWU Try 
To Usurp Teamster Work 


A federal judge has suspended sec- 
tions of the contract under which the 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union and the Pa- 
cific Maritime Assn., sought to usurp 
jurisdiction over container work that 
long has been done by Teamsters 
Union members. 

The injunction was issued by U.S. 
District Judge Jesse W. Curtis in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and was the court’s 
response to litigation initiated by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Immediate Halt 


The court order brought to an im- 
mediate halt attempts by companies 
represented by PMA to require that 
containers be stuffed and unstuffed by 
members of the ILWU. 

It also blocked imposition of a $1 
per long-ton tax on those containers 
that hereafter would be packed or un- 
packed by workers other than mem- 
bers of the ILWU. 

The restraining order was made ap- 
plicable to all ports. Hawaii and Brit- 
ish Columbia were not included in 
the negotiations between the ILWU 
and PMA that led to a 134-day strike 
before a settlement was reached. 

Once the pattern was established, it 
was certain to become a part in the 
renewal of contracts covering long- 
shore activities in Hawaii and the 
Canadian province. 


Injunction View 


Issuance of the injunction by Judge 
Curtis was viewed as supporting the 
NLRB arguments that the container 
clauses in the ILWU contract were an 
illegal attempt to take over the work 
that traditionally had been performed 
by others. 

While the attempt to impose a tax 
is not illegal in itself, government 
officials have expressed the belief that 
it is illegal when used as an instru- 
ment to enforce an unlawful objective. 

Issuance of the restraining or- 
der made it possible for companies 
that had closed staging terminals or 
switched from using Teamsters to 
ILWU members for container stuffing 
to resume operation as it was done 
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prior to negotiation of the ILWU- 
PMA contract. 

The injunction will remain in force 
until the NLRB—on the basis of 
charges initially filed by Pacific Motor 
Trucking, California Cartage Co., and 
Richmond Export Services—has an 
opportunity to review the complaints 
in depth. 


L. A. Local 
Victorious 


In 3 Votes 

Teamster Local 848 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has won three National Labor 
Relations Board representation elec- 
tions in recent weeks, according to 
Sam Gellman, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 

Gellman said ballots were won at 
Forst Vending on an 8 to 5 vote, 
Royal Vending by 5 to 3, and Early 
California (Homade Pickle) unani- 
mously. 

The local union’s organizing drive is 
still underway with at least four elec- 
tions scheduled in the near future. 


Worker 
Protection 
Weakened 


The Supreme Court has weakened 
workers’ protection by overturning a 
National Labor Relations Board rul- 
ing that a successor subcontractor 
must honor the union contract agreed 
to by its predecessor. 

The ruling has grave implications 
for unions because prime contractors 
increasingly use subcontractors and 
often change them. Apparently, the 
decision could even pave the way to 
a form of “union busting.” 

In the case before the court, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. had let a con- 
tract for guard service at a plant to 
Wackenhut Corp., which then ne- 
gotiated a contract with the United 
Plant Guard Workers. However, when 
Wackenhut’s subcontract expired, 
Lockheed awarded it to Burns Inter- 
national Security Services, Inc. The 
latter refused to honor the plant 
guard’s contract. 

Under NLRB policy, Burns was 
ordered to abide by the old agreement 
and pay losses to some employees who 
were left jobless when it reduced 
the force employed by Wackenhut. 
But the court said that Burns was 
only obligated to bargain with the 
Plant Guards Union, not bound by 
the previous contract. 


City Contract 


Mayor Louis J. Tullio of the City of Erie, Pa., is shown signing the first agreement 
with Teamster Local 397 representing some 250 blue collar workers employed by 
the city. Looking on are (left and right): Cass Dombrowski, Local 397 secretary- 
treasurer, and James Haynes, city solicitor. 


12 Consecutive Wins 


Fitzsimmons Sends Compliment 
To North Carolina Organizers 


Teamster Local 391 of Greensboro, 
N.C., was complimented by General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons for 
the astonishing feat of winning 12 
representation elections consecutively 
in the right-to-work state during re- 
cent months. 

Since August, 1971, Local 391 or- 
ganizers led by President R. V. Dur- 
ham have conducted campaigns at a 
dozen plants to successfully bring in 
more than 300 new members. 

President Fitzsimmons wrote a let- 
ter to Durham which read in part: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to 
extend my personal congratulations to 
you and all other representatives of 
Local 391 in your successful efforts 
to organize in the State of North 
Carolina, a traditional right-to-work 
state. It is efforts such as these that 
have made this International Union 
the organization it is today. Keep up 
the good work.” 

One of the remarkable aspects of 


Crotty Retires 


Dennis Crotty, longtime president of 
Teamster Local 852 in New York City 
was honored at a retirement dinner in 
New York City May 5th, culminating 
more than 30 years in the labor move- 


ment. Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons attended the din- 
ner and praised Crotty for his service 
to his fellow man. Crotty headed a 
group of grocery local unions from 
1939 until 1948, when he put them all 
together in a specially chartered Team- 
ster local union. 
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Local 391’s continuing campaign to 
organize the unorganized is the fact 
that the local union’s representatives 
have ranged far and wide in the 
search for new members. The dozen 
wins were scattered over 10 different 
Cities. 

Durham said four of the consecutive 
victories were scored in the last few 
months of 1971 at Continental Baking 
Co., in New Bern, N.C., and also a 
unit at Raleigh, N.C.; Nabisco, Inc., 
at Wilmington, N.C., and Edmac 
Trucking Co., in Fayetteville, N.C. 

Election victories so far this year 
were gained at: Canteen Vending 
Service in Greensboro and Raleigh, 
N.C.; Masonite Corp., at Thomas- 
ville, N.C.; Fieldcrest Mills at Eden, 
N.C.; Pet Bakery Operations, Inc., at 
Salisbury, N.C.; A & P Dairy Center 
at High Point, N.C.; DeHart Motor 
Express at High Point, N.C.; Standard 
Trucking Co., at Greensboro, N.C., 
and Vulcan Material at Winston- 
Salem. 

Durham said effort and teamwork 
accounted for the local union’s suc- 
cess and gave much of the credit to 
Russ Hogan, the local’s organizer. 


® Transfer Win 
Drivers and warehousemen employed 
by Lange Moving & Storage of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., voted overwhelmingly 
for representation by Teamster Local 
527 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to Len 
Waldo, Local 527 business agent. 


Boston Local 
Wins NLRB 
Decision 


Millard Metal Services Center, Inc., 
of Braintree, Mass., violated the law 
by refusing to bargain with Teamster 
Local 379 of Boston, Mass., certified 
representative of all truck drivers and 
warehousemen employed by the com- 
pany, according to a recent ruling by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The finding was made on a motion 
for summary judgment. The Board 
ordered Millard Metal to cease the 
illegal conduct and to bargain with 
Local 379 upon request. 
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Strike Won 
By Teamsters 
At Hershey 


Some 400 members of Teamster 


Local 386 in Modesto, Calif., re- 
turned to work recently after a 7- 
week strike that won substantial gains 
in a new contract with the Hershey 
plant at Oakdale, Calif. 

Norbert F. Miller, Local 386 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 43 changes in the 
agreement boosted wages and im- 
proved the fringe benefits. 

“Great credit must be given to a 
militant membership for their un- 
flinching support of the union’s nego- 
tiating committee,” said Miller. “Not 
one member crossed the picket line 
and this solidarity had considerable 
to do with the success of the strike.” 

Serving with Miller as union ne- 
gotiators were: John Sousa, Kenneth 
Bruner, Everett Dixon, Samuel W. 
Parks, Jr., and Mark Stanley, Local 
386 business representatives; George 
Sebestyen, chairman of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters dairy divi- 
sion, and Jim Smith, organizer for 
Teamster Joint Council 38. 


Kiser Retires 


More than 400 guests participated in a 
retirement dinner recently honoring 
Wendel Kiser. of Teamster Local 386 in 
Modesto, Calif. Kiser, vice president of 
Local 386, has served in various lead- 
ership capacities in the Central Califor- 
nia area for the past 37 years. Kiser’s 
banquet was sponsored by Teamster 
Joint Council 38 with the main speaker 
being IBT Vice President George Mock 
of Sacramento, Calif. 
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Carolina Local 
Wraps Up 
Three Ballots 


Teamster Local 71 of Charlotte, 
N.C., has won three representation 
elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board in recent 
weeks. 

W. C. Barbee said the victories were 
scored at Georgia-Pacific, Midwest 
Machinery Movers, Inc., and Adley 
Express. 

Drivers and warehousemen at Geor- 
gia-Pacific voted 6 to 3 for the union. 
At Midwest, drivers and warehouse- 
men voted 7 to 0 for Local 71. The 
latest win, at Adley, saw four office 
workers vote unanimously for the 
union. 


Election Win 
Scored in 
So. Carolina 


Teamster Local 28 of Taylors, S.C., 
recently scored an organizing victory 
at Greenville, S.C., when a heavy ma- 
jority of workers employed by Floyd 
& Beasley Transfer Co., Inc., voted for 
union representation in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Frank H. Wood, Local 28 secretary- 
treasurer, said 26 votes were cast for 
the union and 13 against. 

The win was significant in that the 
company’s home office is in Sycamore, 
Ala., and the Greenville terminal was 
the first to vote for union representa- 
tion. 

Wood credited Morris S. Stepp, 
organizer, with the success of the 
campaign. 


Rice Mill 
Agreement 
Negotiated 


Teamster Local 968 of Houston, 
Tex., recently negotiated an agree- 
ment providing substantial wage in- 
creases for 80 members employed at 
the rice mill plant operated in Hous- 
ton by Riviana Foods, Inc. 

A. W. Parker, Local 968 secretary- 
treasurer, said the 2-year agreement— 
first negotiated for the rice mill em- 
ployees—was ratified unanimously by 
the members in the unit. 

Besides wage gains, other benefits 
included an improved holiday and 
vacation schedules, a pension plan 
and insurance. 
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VP Honored 


Weldon Mathis, 


be 


International Union vice president and administrative assistant 


to General President Frank Fitzsimmons, was recently honored by the member- 
ship of Local 728 in Atlanta, Ga. A plaque, expressing appreciation for years 
of leadership, was presented by the membership to Mathis, who is Local 728’s 
president. Making the presentation was Tom Bell (left). Looking on is rank-and- 


filer Swaine Dalton (center). 


At Yonkers 


Teamster Representation Won 
For Yonkers Plainclothesmen 


After a lengthy struggle before the 
New York State Labor Relations 
Board, the National Labor Relations 
Board and the federal courts, Team- 
ster Local 803 in New York City has 
been successful in winning representa- 
tion rights for plainclothes security 
agents employed by Yonkers Race- 
way. 

William L. Hagner, Local 803 
president, said the track management 
tried everything to prevent the Team- 
sters from representing the agents, in- 
cluding an unsuccessful attempt to 
persuade the NLRB to change its 
jurisdictional standards so as to bring 
racetracks under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Had the Board agreed to take 
jurisdiction over the track, Local 803 
could not have been certified as the 
bargaining agent of the security 
guards because the Taft-Hartley Act 
prohibits a local union from represent- 
ing guards if it is affiliated with an 
international union that admits to 
membership employees other than 
guards. 

The dispute eventually found its 
way into the U.S. District Court and 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

Ultimately, an election was con- 
ducted by the New York State Labor 


Relations Board and resulted in a 
unanimous vote in favor of the Team- 
ster local union. 

Hagner complimented the plain- 
clothesmen for remaining so solidly 
behind the Teamsters Union during 
so many months of delay and intimi- 
dation by the employer. 

Yonkers Raceway recently under- 
went a change in ownership, but 
Hagner said he looked forward to a 
long and harmonious bargaining re- 
lationship with the new owners. 


Limo Drivers 
Go Teamster 
At Lake Tahoe 


A majority of employees of the 
Stateline Taxi Co., at Lake Tahoe, 
Calif., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 165 of Sacramento, 
Calif., in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

Vern Shorey, Local 165 secretary- 
treasurer, said 55 limousine drivers, 
dispatchers, telephone operators, me- 
chanics, fuelers and attendants were 
eligible to ballot. 

The election tally was 28 to 19. 
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NicCarthy Awards 


Local 25 Presents Scholarship 
Winners to Membership Meeting 


THE FIRST six winners of the Wil- 
liam J. McCarthy Annual Scholarship 
Program were introduced at Local 
25’s regular local union meeting re- 
cently and received a standing ovation 
from the membership. 

The six winners will receive $1,000 
each to help them pursue their higher 
education. 

Each is a son or daughter of a 
Local 25 member. 

The winners are John Louis Asinari, 
Paul Stewart Dunn, John Gerard 
Twomey, Jr., Stephen Michael Mc- 
Mullin, Susan Ellen Sullivan, and 
Elizabeth Mary Almeida. 


Four Alternates 


Four alternate winners were selected 
in the event one or more of the win- 
ners are unable to use their scholar- 
ships. 

Judges for the awards were Joseph 
Cass, director, and Frank Lyons, spe- 
cial assistant to the director, Institute 
for Labor Affairs, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Robert Kates, New 
England regional director, College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

Judges screened 47 applicants and 
based awards on the applicant’s col- 
lege entrance examination, high school 
scholastic record, extra-curricular ac- 


ee 


IBT Vice President William McCarthy, also head of Local 25 in Boston, chats with 


tivities, work record and essay. 

After introduction to the members, 
the scholarship winners and their par- 
ents were guests at the local union 
meeting business session. 


@® Peoria Victory 


Teamster Local 627 of Peoria, IIl., 
recently won a National Labor Re- 
lations Board representation election 
at Manufacturer Air Transport Serv- 
ice, Inc., and has completed negotia- 
tions on a first contract for the unit 
of 25 workers. 

Charles L. Gauwitz, Teamster Joint 
Council 65 organizer, said the bargain- 
ing unit includes pilots, mechanics, 
truck drivers and helpers, freight 
handlers and field service workers. 


@® Car Dealer 


By a margin of nearly 2-to-1, work- 
ers employed by Los Feliz Ford of 
Glendale, Calif., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 495 of Los 
Angeles, Calif., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Karl H. Ullman, Local 495 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 37 mechanics and 
parts and service employees were eligi- 
ble to cast votes. The election tally was 
21 for the union and 12 against. 


winners in Local 25’s Scholarship Program. 
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Death 


George P. Starling, former president 
of Teamster Local 100 in Cincinnati, 
O., who retired in 1968 after 24 years 
of service to the union, died recently 
at the age of 69. 


Ruling Won 
By Local 920 
In Beaumont 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled against the Texas Elec- 
tric Coop, Inc., of Jasper, Tex., re- 
cently in a case involving Teamster 
Local 920 of Beaumont, Tex. 

The Board ruled the company was 
guilty of several bargaining violations, 
including: bargaining directly with its 
employees, withdrawing recognition 
from and refusing to bargain further 
with Local 920, and unilaterally rais- 
ing the wages of its employees. 

Texas Electric was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unfair labor prac- 
tices and bargain with the union upon 
request. 


Employees of McGraw-Edison Co., 
in Columbia, Mo., voted overwhelm- 
ingly for representation by Teamster 
Local 833 of Jefferson City, Mo., in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Willard L. Anderson, Local 833 
secretary-treasurer, said 23 shipping 
clerks and warehousemen were eligible 
to ballot. The vote was 15 for the un- 
ion, 2 against, and 2 votes were chal- 
lenged. 


The International Teamster 


Sutton Honored 


Don Sutton, 


secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 452 in Denver, Colo., 
was honored recently at a fund-raising 
dinner for the Israel labor movement. 
Proceeds from the banquet went to- 
ward establishment of a_ Histadrut 
scholarship in his name. 


Frozen Food 
Piant Workers 
Go Teamster 


An organizing victory of signifi- 
cance in the frozen food industry was 
scored recently when more than 500 
workers employed by Glacier Packing 
Co., plant at Sanger, Calif., voted for 
Teamster representation. 

The ballot conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board resulted 
in the Teamsters easily out-distancing 
another international union and a 
company union, getting more than 80 
per cent of the valid votes that were 
cast. Some 92 ballots were challenged 
in the election. 

Ralph Cotner directed the organiz- 
ing campaign with manpower assist- 
ance provided by 10 Teamster local 
unions on the west coast including: 
601 in Stockton, Calif.; 670 in Salem, 
Ore.; 748 in Modesto, Calif.; 750 in 
Oakland, Calif.; 760 in Yakima, 
Wash.; 768 in Hayward, Calif.; 857 
in Sacramento, Calif., 865 in Santa 
Maria, Calif.; 890 in Salinas, Calif., 
and 912 in Watsonville, Calif. 


€é Computers 


The Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service is stepping up its pro- 
gram of using computers to select 
panels of arbitrators for unions and 
companies. 
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Bigger and Bigger 


Great Growth Anticipated 
In Frozen Food Industry 


The frozen food industry, contrary 
to a common view that it has crested, 
is on the threshold of even greater 
growth, according to projections made 
by the American Can Co., whose 
business it is to keep track of the 
future. 

American Can anticipates an in- 
crease of 53.9 per cent in dollar value 
in all frozen food categories in the 
1970-1975 period. 

By 1975, frozen foods are expected 
to be a $3.3 billion industry with 
the biggest increases taking place in 
entrees and nationality foods and plat- 
ters. 

Frozen dinners are expected to out- 
distance all other frozen food products, 
increasing 64 per cent to a total of 
$813 million. 

By 1975, the demand for frozen 
prepared vegetables is expected to 
have climbed 41.2 per cent to $184 
million, while fruit pies will increase 
by 16 per cent to $152 million an- 
nually. 

One of the biggest gains in popu- 


larity is expected to be the nationality 
foods—Italian, Mexican and Chinese 
dishes—where it is believed the growth 
will amount to 65 per cent, or $479 
million, by 1975. 

The frozen food field has been 
spurred by improved packaging and 
processing techniques that reduce 
costs. Also, transportation costs are 
reduced. 

Expansion of the industry has been 
spurred also by reduced costs at the 
origin of the supply. Mechanical har- 
vesting equipment and other labor- 
saving devices have cut deeply into 
the cost of getting fruits and vege- 
tables to plants as well as markets. 


@® NY Victory 


By a margin of 9-to-1, employees 
of Madden’s Transfer & Storage, Inc., 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y., voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 648 of 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Victor Mousseau, president 
of the local union. 


Local Helps Boys 


Teamster Local 301 of Waukegan, Ill., responded to an appeal from the Waukegan 


Police Department recently and agreed to finance the cost of sending six boys 
from the community to a summer camp for two weeks. Robert Barnes (center), 
secretary-treasurer of the local union, is shown with the youngsters benefiting 
from the Teamster gift. The summer camp is a public service of the Illinois Police 


Assn. 
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Teamster Case 


Wearing of Safety Equipment 
Is Employers’ Responsibility 


It is the employer’s responsibility 
—under an interpretation of the terms 
of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act—to see to it that workers wear 
protective equipment. 

Since the advent of the law, there 
has been a continuing controversy 
over where the responsibility lay. 

The argument was resolved in a 
recent decision by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion, a 3-member panel appointed by 
President Nixon to adjudicate con- 
tested citations issued by the Labor 
Department for alleged violations of 
the job safety law. 

Employers must do more than just 
provide protective equipment to em- 
ployees in order to be in full compli- 
ance with the law, the Review Com- 
mission ruled in a decision issued in 
mid-May. Employers must ensure 
that the protective equipment they 
issue their employees is worn, the 


Anthony Distinti of Teamster Local 277 in New York City is shown accepting the 


Trerotola Award 


panel held. 

Teamster Locals 174 and 472 of 
Seattle and Local 186 of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters were the unions 
involved in the decision that went 
against Pacific Food Products Co., 
of Seattle. The firm was cited for an 
alleged violation of noise standards in 
allowing workers near a high noise- 
level machine without wearing their 
earmuffs. 

During a preliminary hearing, the 
company maintained that it had ful- 
filled its obligation under the law by 
furnishing protective equipment to its 
employees and that it was up to the 
workers to wear the equipment. 

Review Commission Judge James 
A. Cronin noted that while he may 
have some sympathy for the com- 
pany’s position, he cited a U.S. Senate 
Report that “final responsibility for 
compliance with the requirements of 
this Act remains with the employer.” 


i coal oo 


National Jewish Hospital Honor Award on behalf of IBT Vice President Joseph 
Trerotola, director of the Eastern Conference of Teamsters. Making the présenta- 
tion is Mel Weitz. The award was presented at a “‘salute to labor” dinner at which 
16 Teamster local unions also were honored. 
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William D. Bishop, a long-time member 


of Teamster Local 247 in Detroit, 
Mich., recently was installed as state 
commander for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in Michigan. 


Cronin also noted that the em- 
ployer apparently has had no trouble 
seeing that employees wear the ear- 
muffs since the company was cited 
by the Labor Department. 

His decision was upheld in full by 
the Review Commission, the highest, 
administrative level of appeal under 
the Act. It is subject, however, to 
appeal to the U.S. Court of Appeals. 


Firing Case 
Won by Local 
In Indiana 


Cashway Lumber Co., of Muncie, 
Ind—said the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in a recent decision—il- 
legally fired three employees to curb 
an organizing campaign being con- 
ducted by Teamster Local 135 of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

In answer to the complaint brought 
by the union, the employer gave the 
trial examiner the same reason for 
the discharge of all three workers— 
seasonal slowdown. 

However, the examiner stated, the 
company’s failure to produce the pri- 
mary evidence in support of its dis- 
charge contention cast too much doubt 
upon the employer’s defense. Further- 
more, there was testimony that one 
of the men was fired “because he was 
having union activities...” 

Cashway was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal activity, offer the 
dischargees reinstatement and reim- 
burse them for losses. 
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Fields Steps Down 


NLRB Official Retires; 
Raps Boss Anti-Uionism 


Ogden W. Fields retired recently 
after serving on the National Labor 
Relations Board for 31 years and took 
the opportunity to criticize the contin- 
uing anti-union activities of employers. 

Fields, who was executive secretary 
of the Board upon his retirement, 
voiced concern that 37 years after the 
National Labor Relations Act became 
federal law, there are still thousands 
of workers discharged yearly for un- 
ion activity. 

He said many employers continue 
to conduct “anti-union campaigns 
based upon inculcating fear” among 
their workers. 

Fields added that he knew of no 
organization that has _ contributed 
more to the welfare of all people than 
the organized labor movement. 

He cited union contributions to the 
furtherance of Social Security, mini- 
mum wages, medical care, education, 
welfare, civil rights, consumer protec- 
tion and so on. 

About 4,000 unions win representa- 
tion elections each year, Fields said, 


Song Writer 


T. T. Aunspaugh, a member of Team- 

ster Local 87 in Bakersfield, Calif., and 
a driver for Arrow Transportation, re- 
cently wrote and recorded a country- 
western song called, ‘‘Shorty’s Last 
eee under the name of Johnny On- 
pa. 
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and receive certification from the 
Board. He expressed hope that such 
certification would always lead to 
good faith bargaining between the 
unions involved and the employers— 
and to negotiated contracts that give 
workers a sense of security and assur- 
ance of fair treatment. 

On the subject of compulsory ar- 
bitration of labor-management dis- 
putes, Fields was much opposed to 
such an answer. He said it was his 
hope that voluntary arbitration would 
win increased acceptance. 


Florida Local 
Wins NLRB 


Decision 

Sustaining the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Keystone 
Trucking Co., of Winter Garden, Fla., 
violated the law when it refused to 
bargain with Teamster Local 385 of 
Orlando, Fla., certified bargaining 
representative of the company’s truck 
drivers, dispatchers, mechanics and 
shop employees. 

The employer refusal to bargain 
followed certification of Local 385 
by the Board. The Board disagreed 
with the Keystone contention that, 
following a strike in which a majority 
of the workers were replaced with 
strikebreakers, the workers who re- 
mained on the job voted against the 
union in the election. Therefore, said 
Keystone, it no longer felt obligated 
to bargain with the union. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and bargain with Local 385 upon re- 
quest and, upon application, offer 
reinstatement to the strikers. 


@® NYC Victory 


Drivers, warehousemen and packers 
employed by Handleman Co., in New 
Jersey voted nearly 2-to-1 for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 531 of 
New York City in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Joseph Biasucci, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


Minneapolis 
Local Wins 
Fairmont Case 


Fairmont Foods Co., violated the 
law by refusing to sign a contract 
arrived at during multi-employer bar- 
gaining with Teamster Local 471 of 
Minneapolis, Minn., according to a 
recent ruling by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Affirming the decision of the trial 
examiner, the Board found no merit 
to the employer’s contention that 
Local 471 consented to Fairmont’s 
withdrawal from multi-employer bar- 
gaining. 

Fairmont was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct, sign the 
multi-employer agreement, and make 
it retroactive. 


@ Auto Shop 


By a vote of 12 to 1, auto me- 
chanics, body fender and parts workers 
employed by Rich Pontiac Olds in 
Wadsworth, O., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 497 of 
Akron, O., in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
James F. Wykle, secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


© Carpet Win 


Cutters and expediters employed by 
Venture Carpets, U.S.A., of Secaucus, 
N.J., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 560 of Union City, 
N.J., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, according to 
Armand Castellitto, Local 560 busi- 
ness agent. 


No-Fault 
Bonanza 
In Mass. 


No-fault auto insurance already 
adopted in eight states has become a 
bonanza for Massachusetts autoists. 

The Bay state’s supreme court has 
upheld an order directing insurance 
companies to rebate to motorists 27.6 
per cent of certain auto insurance 
premiums paid last year under a no- 
fault plan. 

Between $30 and $40 million in re- 
funds will be involved, according to 
Insurance Commissioner Ryan who 
said premium rates for bodily-injury 
coverage for 1972 also would be re- 
duced by 27.6 per cent. 
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Intelligence testing at the 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
Surgical Complex in Pontiac, 
Michigan, has proved 
something Teamster officials 
have known for a long time. 
Tabulation of recently 
completed ‘IQ’ tests by 
Teamster truck drivers 
revealed that these union 
members are smarter than 
78 per cent of the people in 
this country who have 
completed similar testing. 
The drivers tested scored in 
the upper 22 percentile. 
Teamsters from Locals 614, 
in Pontiac, and 299 in 
Detroit, also scored well in 
two other tests, motivation 
and vocabulary, supporting 
the opinion that the typical 
Teamster is not only bright, 
but well informed. 

This portrait of the Teamster 
truck driver emerges from 
the intensive medical study. 
Not only is the average 
Teamster ‘bright and better 
informed,’ than most of his 
fellow Americans, he also 
seems to be much more 
stable and adjusted to home 
values, as evidenced by the 
fact that 82.6 per cent of 
those tested were married. 
And, most of the Teamsters 
tested are optimistic. More 
than 90 per cent felt they 
had had ‘good breaks’ in life. 
Broken down into categories, 
63 per cent said they felt 
they had ‘good breaks’ when 
asked to rate their job. 

Most of the men rated a 
‘satisfying home life,’ high 
on the list of what they want 
in their lives. Sixty three per 
cent declared they want to 
enjoy their work and doa 
good job of it. Fifty per cent 
want a secure future, and 

45 per cent want to help 
people more unfortunate 
than themselves. 
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Generally satisfied with their 
union’s ability to produce 
economically at the bargaining 
table, there are indications 
that Teamster truck drivers 
are turning their emphasis to 
greater health and safety on 
the job. 

This is the most significant 
conclusion of preliminary 
findings of an intensive series 
of health, safety and psycho- 
logical studies conducted at 
the Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Medical teams at the Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons Surgical Complex 
are compiling expert and useful 
information on worker attitudes 
and goals. This article deals with 
one facet of their findings. 


A Union First — 
A Study of Workers ¥ 
By Occupational _ 
Health Experts 


Surgical Complex in Pontiac, 
Michigan, over the past two 
years. 

Early release of findings of 

the characteristics of 47 drivers 
show that more than 65 per 
cent are ‘satisfied’ or ‘com- 
pletely satisfied’ with their 
wage levels. But, more than 
65 per cent were most con- 
cerned about health care, work 
safety, and the conditions of 
vehicle equipment. 

The attitude findings are part 


of a massive, unique, and 
professional study of 320 
‘Teamster drivers, a study 
conducted by Dr. Donald 
Dawson, director of the Oak- 
land Medical Center in 
Pontiac, of which the Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons Surgical 
Complex is a part. 

‘The psychological study fol- 
lows earlier exhaustive studies 
of environmental hazards 
faced by ‘Teamster drivers. 
Dr. Dawson reports he and his 


medical team have spent 
thousands of hours observing 
first-hand the variety of work 
hazards experienced by Team- 
sters. The study has been 
called the first of its kind in 
American industry by occu- 
pational health experts. 
Unlike a growing number of 
workers in America, most of 
the drivers tested—84.8 per 
cent—said they found their 
jobs “really interesting and 
enjoyable.” 


The International Teamster 


Not surprising, 73.9 per cent 
also said they were either 
‘satisfied’ or ‘well satisfied’ 
when asked: “How do you feel 
about your job?” 

In 1970, 43.5 per cent earned 
from $12,000 to $15,000, 13 
per cent from $15,000 to 
$18,000, and 26.1 per cent 
from $10,000 to $12,000. 
When researchers asked about 
the areas in which the drivers 
would support stepped-up 
union activity, those most 


often mentioned were health 
care (73.9 per cent), vehicle 
improvement (71.7 per cent), 
and work safety (65.2 per 
cent). 

About half of the Teamsters 
questioned favor more con- 
cern by the union for high- 
way conditions. 

Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons cau- 
tioned against too liberal 
reading of the early findings. 
He said: 
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“We have been aware for some 
time of the growing interest 
by Teamster truck drivers in 
a variety of on-the-job health 
and safety problems. We are 
proud of our record in pro- 
ducing superior wage levels 

at the bargaining table and 
will continue to pursue ap- 
propriate economic improve- 
ment. 

“At the same time, we consider 
the preliminary findings sufh- 
cient testimony to support the 


deep interest in improving the 
quality of life on the job,” 
Fitzsimmons said. 

The ‘Teamster leader indi- 
cated that the IBT general 
executive board will study 
with great care the full find- 
ings of the Dawson study. 
Previously President Fitzs- 
simmons said the medical 
findings would be used as a 
scientific basis for change, 
either through the collective 
bargaining process, or through 


appropriate federal govern- 
ment agencies. 

Age of the drivers studied 
ranged from 28 to 59, with an 
average of 45 years, and their 
education levels ranged from 
seventh grade to completion 
of two years of college. ‘The 
average educational level was 
11th grade. 

Most of the Teamsters—76 
percent—were employed by 
trucking companies, while the 
rest were owner-operators. 
The vast majority—76 per 
cent—worked in car and truck 
transport field, 21 per cent 
were over-the-road drivers, 
and the remainder—2.1 per 
cent—were city drivers. 
Driving experience ranged 
from one to 31 years, and the 
average was 18.8 years. 

Dr. Gerald Self, a clinical 
psychologist in charge of this 
phase of testing, said: “‘Gen- 
erally, the interview data 
suggest a fairly normal and 
healthy adjustment to home, 
suggest that financial security, 
health care and vehicle im- 
provement and safety are seen 
as future personal and occu- 
pational goals.” 

Self adds that the ‘Teamster 
driver also shows a “‘fairly 
normal and healthy adjust- 
ment to home, occupation, 
and to society in general.”’ 
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Mule Driver 


a : ‘ 


Not all Teamsters drive a truck—some push a mule. Teamsters Dan Foster 
(left), foreman, and Jimmy R. Duke, members of Local 327 in Nashville, Tenn., 
work on the “Opryland” project at Nashville, a new type of all-family entertain- 
ment park opening this summer. Duke’s job involved persuading Gladys, the 
mule, to pull a smali railroad car filled with rock around a mile-long track so 
laborers could fill rock in among the ties. 


Teamster Traveler 


Ee se sa wait a Piss 


High on a camel, Bernard J. Marcus, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 169 
in Philadelphia, Pa., is shown during a recent visit to Israel as part of a delega- 
tion of Philadelphia labor leaders who made the trip to study Israeli economic 
development and labor relations. 
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$5,000 
Reward 


Offered 


A $5,000 reward has been of- 
fered by Teamster Joint Council 
43, in Detroit, and by Local 299, 
for information resulting in the 
arrest and conviction of those re- 
sponsible for the attempted mur- 
der of a Teamster union official 
who was severely wounded by 
shotgun blasts at Royal Oak, 
Michigan, Thursday, June 1, 1972. 

The victim, George Roxburgh, 
trustee of Local 299, is recuperat- 
ing in William Beaumont Hospital, 
following removal of shotgun pel- 
lets from both arms, chest, face 
and eyes. 

Joint Council President Robert 
Holmes who is an IBT vice presi- 
dent, said the reward was prompted 
by the absence of substantial clues. 

To keep the identity of wit- 
nesses anonymous, the joint coun- 
cil and the local union are using 
the ‘Secret Witness’ machinery of 
The Detroit News for any reports. 
The ‘Secret Witness’ telephone 
number is 222 2300. 


Greeley 
To Be 
Honored 


John Greeley, director of the IBT 
National Warehouse Division, has 
been selected as the Labor recipient of 
the Rerum Novarum Award for 1972. 

The award will be conferred at 
Sugar Loaf, the Albert M. Greenfield 
Conference Center, September 7, 
1972. The award signifies “distin- 
guished service in improving the social 
order and the condition of the worker 
in Philadelphia.” 

A day-long seminar of business and 
labor leaders will precede the awards’ 
dinner. 


@ Anti-Unionism 


Dr. Carl A. Hoffman of West Vir- 
ginia, the new president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, said recently 
he is disturbed by a trend among doc- 
tors to form unions. 

The new head of the AMA—which 
has been losing members steadily in 
recent years—declared: “Unionism for 
the physician would be the very an- 
tithesis of individualism.” 

Dr. Hoffman asserted that doctors 
are employers, not employees. He 
said any strike by physicians would 
violate professional ethics as well as 
federal law. 
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FHA Estimates: 


Standard 1972 Automobile 
Costs $13,553 in 10 Years 


The Federal Highway Administra- 
tion estimates it will cost the owner 
of a standard size 1972 automobile 
$13,553 to operate and maintain the 
car over the 10 years of its expected 
life. 

The sum comes out to an average 
of 13.55 cents per mile. 

A compact car will cost less, ac- 
cording to the FHA—$10,898 or 
10.81 cents a mile. A 1972 subcom- 
pact model will cost $9,444 or 9.4 
cents a mile. 

According to the report: “The pur- 
chase price is only the first step in a 
long line of costs that must be paid 
in moving and maintaining the car 
during its approximate 100,000 mile, 
10-year trip from the assembly line 
to the junkyard. 

“During this period, the standard 
size car owner will pay $2,787 for 
some 7,350 gallons of gasoline. He 
will pay $2,147 to keep the vehicle 
maintained and in repair, $1,350 to 
insure it, and over $1,800 for garag- 
ing, parking and tolls. His state and 
federal automotive tax bill, most of 
which goes to support the roads he 
drives on, will amount to $1,319— 
about 9.7 percent of total costs.” 

Here are some of the report’s find- 
ings: 

—Nationwide sales records of the 
1971 model standard size car and the 
compact showed that 70 per cent or 
more had power steering, over 90 
per cent had automatic transmissions, 
and 90 per cent had radios, In addi- 
tion, more than 80 per cent of the 
standard size cars had air condition- 
ing. For the subcompacts the number 
with power steering was negligible, 
45 to 50 per cent had automatic 
transmissions, and over 80 per cent 
had radios. 

—Depreciation is by far the great- 
est single cost of owning and operat- 
ing an automobile, and in the great 
majority of cases the age of the 
car is more important than its mileage 
in determining resale or trade-in 
value. 

—The first year depreciation is 
fairly high and results in a relatively 
high 16 cents per mile for total costs 
of ownership and operations for the 
standard size car in suburban use. 
The comparable first year for the 
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compact is 11.2 cents per mile, and 
for the subcompact, 7.8 cents per 
mile. 

—The “annual trader” always has 
a new car but depreciation for a 
standard size automobile over a ten- 
year period costs him about $12,260 
(ten times the first year depreciation). 
The “two-year trader” pays $10,630 
in depreciation (five times the de- 
preciation for the first two years. 


—Over the ten-year period, the 
cars each will wear out the original 
five tires and require 11 additional 
replacements. 


© Liquor Win 

Truck drivers and warehousemen 
employed by National Distributing 
Co., Inc., a wholesale liquor firm in 
Atlanta, Ga., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 728 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 


Pierce Jones, Jr., Local 728 orga- 
nizer, said 41 employees were eligi- 
ble to cast ballots. The tally was 22 
for the Teamsters, 13 against, and five 
challenges. There also was one vote 
for another union. 


Transportation 
Unit Won 
By Local 807 


Teamster Local 807 of Long 
Island City, N.Y., added more 
than 400 members to its roster 
recently with a National Labor Re- 
lations Board representation elec- 
tion victory at Carey Transporta- 
tion, Inc., in New York City. 

Raymond C, Rebholz, Local 807 
secretary-treasurer, said 414 bus 
drivers and station personnel were 
eligible to vote in the election. 

Local 807 won with a whopping 
majority over another union, 313 
to 19. 


@ Cemetery Win 


Cemetery attendants employed by 
Memorial Park Cemetery Assn., in St. 
Louis, Mo., voted 9-to-1 in favor of 
representation by Teamster Local 610 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Jack 
Kuper, Local 610 business representa- 
tive. 


@ income 


Personal income advanced $4.8 bil- 
lion during May to a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of nearly $916 
billion, according to the Commerce 
Department. 


Mounted rita 
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Frank Clark, a member of Teatiater Local 310 in Tucson, Ariz., is shown riding a 
picket line at Hayden Flour Mills. Clark has been a member of the local union 
since 1938 and still drives a wagon drawn by four mules on occasion. 
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Fast Growing Nation Needs Wheels 
And Good Highways to Roll On 


FORTY years ago and more, Ameri- 
can motorists considered themselves 
lucky if they could travel as far as 
200 miles in a single day without 
getting stuck at least once in mud 
ruts or having to change flat tires 
less than twice. 

Those were the conditions of high- 
way travel. America’s highways have 
changed a lot since those days and 
so have the autos and the motorists 
themselves. 

Now cCrivers zip along super high- 
ways. Their only concern is the glut 
of other automobiles going equally 
fast under the finest conditions that 
vehicle and highway technology can 
provide. 

The cumbersome Hupmobile and 
the slow Essex have given way to the 
super colossal sports jobs with fancy 
numbers and letter designations. 

Rutted roads and flimsy bridges 
have been replaced by four and six 
lane speedways of gentle grading and 
sweeping curves. 

More people can afford cars. Where 
once the height of affluency was 
thought to be two cars in the family 
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garage, now there are often three or 
more. They total 90,000,000. In ad- 
dition, there are nearly 20,000,000 
truck units distributing the nation’s 
freight across the land. 

The result, according to Depart- 
ment of Transportation estimates at 


The first federal interest in 
highways was in 1806 when 


Congress voted funds to con- 
struct the Cumberland Road, 
but it was not until 1916 that 
Congress laid the foundation for 
today’s federal-aid highway pro- 
gram by enacting the Federal 
Road Act. 


In 1944, the Federal Road 
Act was amended to pay for 
highway construction projects 
deferred during World War II. 
The interstate system was de- 
signed the same year but was 
not funded until 1952. By 1946, 
Congress approved what was to 
become the Interstate Highway 
System. 


the end of 1971, is: 


—Drivers operating 110,000,000 
vehicles; 

—Traveling 1,100,000,000 miles a 
year; 


—Over less than 4,000,000 miles 
of road, 

Is it any wonder that the United 
States—particularly in heavily-popu- 
lated areas—has become a nation of 
drivers trapped in traffic? 

Despite all the best efforts of fed- 
eral and state planners, the condition 
shows signs of getting worse before 
it gets better. The main reasor is the 
increased numbers of autos: Sales of 
passenger cars hit a record of more 
than 10,000,000 in the United States 
last year. 

American transportation has _ be- 
come a question of simply trying to 
hold the line against worsening con- 
ditions of mobility and safety on the 
highway. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance. 
Nobody planned it that way—in fact, 
that’s part of the problem—it just 
happened. 

And it took more than 70 years 
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of traffic problems before the gov- 
ernment in its ponderous manner 
finally established a Department of 
Transportation in 1966. 

A baby in the hierarchy of federal 
agencies, DOT has striven mightily to 
make up for lost time. After gaining 
its feet, it has only now begun to 
come up with a foundation for an 
efficient and balanced transportation 
system. 

DOT has been handicapped in a 
sense because it must deal with all 
modes of transportation in its plan- 
ning including water, rail and air. Yet 
its greatest effort has been in response 
to the biggest snarl—land vehicle 
traffic. 

Not only must DOT try to over- 
come problems created by the topsy- 
turvy growth of transportation in the 
past, it must attempt to anticipate the 
needs of the future. Trying to blend 
these two concepts is part of the rub. 

Sixty years ago in most of the 
United States, the new owner of a 
tin lizzie tested his car by simply 
driving out across the fields—bound 
only by fences and mud—because 
there were few real roads. 

Today there are so many vehicles 
that social aspects are a matter of 
great concern. Planners must be mind- 
ful to avoid damage to land, the en- 
vironment and the general social fab- 
ric. Too, highway construction costs 
are a paramount item. 

There is one other handicap in- 
volved. A rather subtle one, it was 
defined recently by F. C. Turner, 
administrator of the Federal Highway 
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Administration, who addressed a con- 
vention of state highway officials. He 
said: 

“Unfortunately, these days, much 
criticism is being leveled from all 
directions at highway planning—or 
rather, what is alleged to be the lack 
of it.” 

Turner added that such charges 
“are simply not true.” He was right, 
particularly in the sense that high- 
way planners have been taking the 
heat for a long time partly because 
Congress has been slow to react to 
the needs of people and their cars. 

The first real congressional burst 
of activity in the area of roadways 
came during the Great Depression. 
There were two reasons for the sud- 


Safe Drivers 


This group of drivers, members of Teamster Local 516 in Muskogee, Okla., was 


‘ 


honored by the employer, Spector Freight Lines in Checotah, Okla., for com- 
piling records of a million accident-free miles. Shown are (left to right): Front 
row—Domin‘ck Gava, Howard Higgins, Frank Lowe, Donald Sturm; back row— 
Jess Davis, John Kimberlin, James Forest, Station Manager Neal Godwin, Leon 


Moore, Wade Johnson and Leroy Bell. 
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The Teamster sitting on the mud guard of this old truck in a photo taken 50 years 
ago is still alive and active today. He is Scott F. Marshall, a retired officer of 
Teamster Local 249 in Pittsburgh, Pa. The driver, now deceased, is Arch Moore. 


den interest: Men were out of work 
by the millions and needed jobs build- 
ing highways required to accommo- 
date the nation’s vehicles; growing 
war clouds in Europe and the Far 
East focused attention on the need 
for a defense highway system to com- 
pliment America’s web of railroads. 


Public works programs in the 1930's 
prompted a big flurry of road con- 
struction. It was mostly confined to 
a few major continental routes and 
streets connecting new suburban cen- 
ters. After World War II, road interest 
took a nap in Congress. 


It was only 15 years ago that Con- 
gress awakened to the grind and smell 
of wheels rolling faster and in greater 
numbers across the land—in unex- 
pected directions—and finally estab- 
lished the Highway Trust Fund. The 
fund, set up under the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, finances the 
federal share (90 per cent) of major 
highway programs. 

Creation of the fund made it pos- 
sible to plan construction of what in 
1944 had been designated the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways. It is now known as 
the Interstate Highway System. 


Some three-fourths of the Inter- 
state Highway System’s 42,500 miles 
has been completed so far. The latest 
estimate is that when it is finished 
it will have cost more than $76 bil- 
lion. 


In recent years, the Highway Trust 
Fund increasingly has become the 
focus point for a - growing debate. 
This is partly because it is a healthy 
fund. It is financed with revenues 
drawn mainly from taxes on gasoline, 
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tires and truck fuel. With its income 
exceeding outgo for some time now, 
the fund had a surplus of about $3.6 
billion at the end of fiscal 1971. By 
1977, the surplus is expected to be 
$10.7 billion, 

Historically, the fund has been used 
to pay for not only the interstate sys- 
tem but for new networks of urban 
freeways, rural roads, forest highways 
and other traffic-related programs— 
all connected with keeping the private 
automobile rolling. This has been 
sometimes at the expense of public 
transportation. 


Opposition Appears 


But now a generation of environ- 
mentalists and freeway fighters has 
appeared in opposition to the High- 
way Trust Fund policies. Their com- 
mon goal is in challenging the nation’s 
transportation priorities. 

As Congressional Quarterly put it: 
“They contend the best way to reduce 
accidents, air and noise pollution, 
traffic jams and urban sprawl that 
follow highway construction is to lift 
the restriction on trust fund spending 
that dictates roads only. That policy 
removed, they say, the fund’s vast 
resources would be open to improve 
public transportation.” 

Leading the assualt is the Highway 
Action Coalition which plans to mount 
a major legislative campaign this year 
to divert fund revenue to transporta- 
tion systems that a state or city might 
prefer over the pouring of new pave- 
ment. 


In the past, Congress has been re- 
luctant to study transportation needs 
on a comprehensive basis, much less 
tamper with the Highway Trust Fund. 
That atmosphere is changing. 

. There are several reasons. 

A government study of 1970, for 
example, recommended that the fund 
be abolished and transportation ex- 
penditures be financed from general 
revenue. The 1970 Federal-Aid High- 
way Act released, for the first time, 
some fund revenue for programs not 
directely connected with design and 
construction of roads. Cities more and 
more are demanding federal funds for 
public transportation. 

But most of all, the congressional 
mood is changing because of grass- 
roots pressure. More Senators and 
Representatives than ever before, es- 
pecially those from metropolitan areas 
and high-population states, are re- 
sponding to the cries of their people 
for improved community transporta- 
tion. They want subways, better bus 
service, elevated cars—anything that 
it will take to move more people 
faster and safely. 

The argument so far is along the 
proposition that one goal or the other 
must be set: Improving and main- 
taining the highway systems across the 
United States, or putting muscle into 
urban centers badly in need of better 
transportation. Few partisans have 
suggested a national priority could 
achieve both aims if the voters in- 
sisted upon it. 


Meanwhile, the Department of 


71 Years on the Job 


ae: 


Three members of Teamster Local 988 of Houston, Tex., retired recently after 
a total of 71 years’ work for Southern Pacific Transport Co., of Houston. Shown 
(left to right) are: Charles L. Brawley, Sr., Local 988 secretary-treasurer; retirees 
James Smith, E. E. Schulze and Tommie Thomas, and Norman Goldstein, 
Southern Conference of Teamsters organizer. 
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Transportation is bending over back- 
wards trying to be all things to all 
people who use or need wheels, and 
that is just about everybody. 

DOT policies have some maneu- 
vering room at least until 1977. That 
is when the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem is expected to be finally com- 
pleted, and it is underwritten by the 
Highway Trust Fund which thus has 
five more years of life for certain. 

Perhaps in a spirit of optimism, 
however, DOT has been working on 
a report that will provide recommen- 
dations to Congress for a continuing 
federal-aid highway program between 
1976 and 1990. Lowest priority has 
been given in the report to recom- 
mendations on financing methods for 
the 1976-1990 program. 

For the moment, most federal high- 
way Officials follow the tack of High- 
way Administrator Turner that: “We 
must build our backbone transporta- 
tion system around the street and the 
automobile and its cousins of the 
truck and bus variety.” 


State Officials Agree 


State highway officials generally 
agree. They note that the automobile 
—even though it is not the most eco- 
nomical form of transportation—has 
a flexibility that appeals to the pub- 
lic. Furthermore, the public has dem- 
onstrated without doubt that it is 
willing to pay for the inconvenience. 

Even highway critics are willing 
to admit that the automobile is so 
completely woven through the fabric 
of American life that it would be 
impossible to imagine any other con- 
dition. 

Whether the Highway Trust Fund 
will eventually be replaced by, per- 
haps, a General Transportation Fund 
is uncertain at this point. Congress 
will make the decision. 

However ends the struggle over fi- 
nance revenue and outgo, however the 
priorities are decided, there is a single 
over-powering prospect that demands 
action: A_ fast-growing population 
needing more wheels and a place to 
roll them. 


Warehousemen, helpers and recap- 
pers employed by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., in Worthington, Minn., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 487 of Mankato, 
Minn., in a National Labor Relations 
Board ballot, according to J. J. Mc- 
Ilvenna, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 
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This 300-mile-an-hour tracked air cushion vehicle was one 
of the featured exhibits at ‘Transpo ‘‘72’’—the first govern- 


Government-Sponsored 


Transportation of Future 
Featured at ‘Transpo 1972’ 


MORE than a million people flocked 
to Dulles International Airport near 
Washington, D.C., recently to look at 
and ride in what may or may not be 


the “people movers” in America’s 
future. 

The occasion was “Transpo *72”— 
the first exposition and trade fair on 
transportation ever sponsored by the 
federal government. 

Transpo featured a midway of ve- 
hicles designed to travel on cushions 
of air, monorail, computer-operated 
jitneys, a turbo-jet train, sleek buses 
and subway cars. 

Much of the equipment was in- 
stalled by skilled union craftsmen, and 
members of Teamster Local 639 in 
Washington, D.C., hauled most of it 
to the exposition site. 

Millions of workers have a stake in 
what was on display, not only in terms 
of jobs for the future in the transpor- 
tation industry, but in terms of relief 
from the ever-worsening traffic picture. 

Transportation Secretary John A. 
Volpe described “Transpo ’72” as an 
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“unqualified success.” 

Auto makers displayed the latest in 
their experimental safety cars and 
plans for non-polluting engines. There 
were the latest achievements in ships 
and airplanes. All told, more than 300 
exhibitors showed equipment, prod- 
ucts, technology and concepts covering 
the full transportation spectrum. 

The 9-day exposition was marred 
by the deaths of three performers in 
separate accidents while entertaining 
the spectators. 


@ Bakery Win 


A heavy majority of workers em- 
ployed by Stroehmann Bros., Co., a 
bakery firm in Olean, N.Y., voted for 
representation by Teamster Local 649 
of Falconer, N.Y., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Wayne Woodhead, Local 649 busi- 
ness representative, said 16 mechanics 
and drivers were eligible to ballot. The 
vote was 12 to 3 in favor of the union. 


ment-sponsored exposition on transportation—held recently 
near Washington, D.C. 


Blue Collar 
Jobs Gain 
In Rural Area 


More and more blue collar jobs are 
centering in rural areas of the United 
States while white collar jobs gain in 
the cities. Growth of the service in- 
dustries largely accounts for this de- 
velopment. 

A special manpower study made by 
the Bureau of the Census shows that 
between 1960 and 1970 the rural 
worker was moving from the farm to 
the factory and the urban worker was 
moving from the factory to a desk 
job. 


Decline Noted 


As a result, blue-collar work has de- 
clined in importance in metropolitan 
areas but not elsewhere. 

There are about 26,000,000 workers 
in non-metropolitan areas in_ the 
United States. Of these, only 39 per 
cent are in white-collar occupations as 
compared with 54 per cent in the 
metropolitan areas. 

“The difference,” said the Census 
Bureau, “stems primarily from the 
fact that the bulk of the white-collar 
workers are attached to the services 
sector of the economy, which is less 
prominent in the rural areas.” 
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Local 509 Wins 
Board Vote 
At Wetterau 


Teamster Local 509 of Cayce, S.C., 
won a representation election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board recently at Wetterau 
Foods, Inc., in Charleston, S.C. 

Some 87 truck drivers, warehouse- 
men, mechanics and parttime workers 
were eligible to cast ballots, according 
to George L. Hardee, Local 509 presi- 
dent. The vote count was 42 for the 
Teamsters and 36 against. One vote 
was challenged. 

The election victory was “joyously 
announced” by Hardee in a letter to 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons, and noted that the reason for 
the joy was that Local 509 overcame 
a last-minute effort by the company’s 
lawyer to create chaos and confusion 
in the minds of the Wetterau em- 
ployees through distribution of a 
phony newspaper article. 

Hardee credited much of the suc- 
cess of the campaign to Marvin A. 
Brazell, organizer. 

Hardee’s letter to the General Presi- 
dent continued: 

“Our heartfelt thanks also go to 
Joseph Trerotola, Eastern Conference 
director and his assistant Robert T. 
Flynn, ECT Representative Robert 
Dietrich who assisted the local union 
for approximately two weeks prior to 
the election, ECT Representative Roy 
Alston, research department person- 
nel, and others who supported this 
effort... 

“Thank you for all your past co- 
operation in helping to set this local 
union on the right path to unprece- 
dented growth.” 


Appreciation 


General President Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for all the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the Teamsters Union 
in the past 28 years, and express 
my thanks for the pension I have 
been receiving since March of 
1971. 

I was a member of Local 332, 
Flint, Michigan for 28 years and 
was employed by Associated Truck 
Lines for 23 years. 


Fraternally yours 
Richard Bamble 
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Teamster’s Son 


Makes Model Trucks 


Tony Barbano, Jr., son of a bread truck driver from Teamster Local 432 who 
works out of the Safeway plant in Richmond, Calif., is so proud of his Dad’s work 
that he has been making scale models of Safeway equipment for the past three 
years. 
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California Ballot Proposal 
Threatens All Union Labor 


A coalition of argicultural groups, 
under the deceitful name of Fair La- 
bor Practices Committee, has launched 
a brazen attack on California farm 
workers and other unions. 

Being circulated for signatures is 
the Committee’s initiative petitions for 
the Agricultural Labor Relations Act 
1972. 

This ballot proposition now seems 
assured of making the November bal- 
lot despite efforts by the California 


members, friends and affiliates to with- 
hold their signatures. 

The immediate target of this Act 
is the California farm worker; but 
the Act threatens union bargaining 
rights and seeks to regulate all unions. 

Among the most threatening provi- 
sions: 

—The Act would prohibit all pick- 
eting except at the primary place of 
business; that is, where the farm com- 
modity is grown or produced. This 
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strike or honor a picket line if the line 
is not at the farm. 

—Consumer boycotts will be un- 
lawful and back pay or fringe benefits 
awarded to an unlawfully terminated 
worker will be held illegal. 

—The employer can stall an elec- 
tion for recognition by challenging 
signature securing methods. In addi- 
tion he may secure an injunction 
against a strike or against a boycott for 
60 days on the flimsiest provocation: 
he need only show that a strike is 
threatened. 

On the other hand the Act gives no 
remedy or assurances whatever, that 
the employer plays by the rules. Un- 
ions are not given a similar right of 
challenge. 

This legal loophole throws the doors 
wide open for unwarranted stalling of 
an election by the employer who has 


Teamsters Legislative Council to warn means that 
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a truck driver cannot 


no need to fear a union challenge. 


Some Congressional Seniors Lose Out 


The aging U.S. Senator John McClellan won re- 
nomination to the Senate seat he has held for thirty 
years when he inched by moderate Congressman David 
H. Pryor in the June 13 Democratic runoff primary. 
The Arkansas runoff was clear the arch-conservative’s 
toughest re-election contest yet, McClellan is now as- 
sured of one more Senate term as Republican opposi- 
tion in November is expected to be only token. If 
elected, he has promised not to run again. 

An aging incumbent, B. Everett Jordan, 75, was de- 
feated by a younger challenger, Rep. Nick Galifianakis, 
43, in North Carolina’s Democratic Senate runoff 
June 3. Jordan’s health and age were unspoken issues 
in the campaign, and his voting record in the Senate 
had been attacked. Galifianakis, a Durham lawyer who 


has served in the House since 1967, will face Jesse 
Helms, a tough conservative Republican in November. 

Looking to revise the upset defeat at the hands of 
Reform Democrat Elizabeth Holtzman, New York Rep. 
Emanuel Celler has asked for a primary-vote recount. 
Mr. Celler has not yet decided whether, if he loses 
the recount, to wage a full campaign in November by 
running on the Liberal Party line, whose nomination 
he already holds. 

California Democrat Rep. George P. Miller, 81, a 
veteran of 14 terms and Chairman of the Science and 
Aeronautics Committee, was defeated for renomination. 
A long-time friend, Miller was upset by his attractive 
liberal challenger, bank president Fortney H. Stark. 
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Urges Registration Regarding Repossession 


Josephine Hoffa, national president of 
DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, is reminding 
all Teamsters and members of their 
families that deadlines for registering 
to vote in the General Election are 
drawing near. (See back cover for dead- 
line in your state.) 


Appointed 


John J. Strelo, chairman-coordinator of 
the Western Conference of Teamster 
Retirees Division, recently was ap- 
pointed a member of the Health Care 
Commission created by the California 
legislature to oversee the state’s costly 
and controversial Medi-Cal program 
and recommend ways for improving it. 
Strelo was named to the post by Calif. 
Gov. Ronald Reagan. 
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Consumers Gain Protection 
From Supreme Court Ruling 


The U.S. Supreme Court has struck 
a blow for the consumer, holding that 
creditors cannot seize merchandise 
purchased on time payments—when 
payments are in default—without a 
hearing. 

By a 4-to-3 vote, the high court 
struck down Pennsylvania and Flor- 
ida laws which permit creditors to 
take the merchandise after payment 
defaults without giving the purchasers 
a chance to tell a court why the re- 
possession is unwarranted. 

Almost all states have statutes sim- 
ilar to those in Florida and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Such seizures cannot be made, the 
court said, “before creditors have 
tested their claims to the goods 
through a fair price hearing.” 

Most states permit a seller, without 
a court hearing or notice to the buyer, 
to file a form with a state clerk, de- 
scribing the goods to be seized and 
posting a bond for double their value. 

Under most state laws a_ sheriff 
is required to seize the property. In 
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Florida a buyer can reclaim the goods 
by posting a bond for double the 
value. A buyer in Pennsylvania must 
initiate a court suit for recovery. 

Both the Pennsylvania and Florida 
suits were brought by purchasers of 
household goods from Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co. 

The sales contracts signed in both 
states provided that the seller could 
repossess if the buyers defaulted. The 
two companies seized the goods under 
state laws. 


@e Consumerism 


A recent poll by Opinion Research 
Corp., of Princeton, N.J., measured 
the views of more than 4,000 people 
to determine the public’s attitude to- 
ward big business in America. High 
in the findings was a heavy surge of 
consumerism as people voiced a desire 
for better value of products and more 
laws governing health and safety con- 
cerning manufactured goods. 


House Members Have Ties 
With Finance Institutions 


Annual reports filed in Congress re- 
veal that nearly one-fourth of the 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives have ties with banks, savings and 
loan institutions, or bank holding com- 
panies. 

The tie, according to Congressional 
Quarterly, is usually in the form of 
stock ownership. 

The latest reports show that 101 of 
the 435 members of the House have 
such ties. Seven members of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee are among those with a heavy 
interest in financial institutions. 

Six other congressmen with interests 
in financial institutions are members 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which originates laws control- 
ling the net income tax paid by banks, 
and loans associations and mutual 
savings banks. 


Other disclosures in the filing for 
the year 1971 show that: 

—59 congressmen had interests in 
major defense contracting firms. 

—44 congressmen had interests in 
oil and gas companies. 

—25 congressmen had interests in 
power and light companies. 

—20 congressmen had interests in 
radio and television companies. 

—19 congressmen had interests in 
farms or ranches. 

—16 congressmen had interests in 
real estate. 

—14 congressmen had interests in 
pharmaceutical firms. 

—11 congressmen had interests in 
airlines. 

—66 congressmen reported earn- 
ings of at least $1,000 from outside 
law practice. 
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Tower Seeks 
Repeal of 
Davis-Bacon 


Sen. John Tower (R-Tex.) has 
launched his second attack on the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 


In January of this year, he in- 
troduced a bill that would repeal 
the federal law in its entirety. 

Recently, the Senator introduced 
a new measure that would repeal 
provisions of the National Housing 
Act and the U.S. Housing Act of 
1937. 

Both laws require prevailing 
wage determinations under the 
Davis-Bacon Act for FHA-insured 
housing and public housing pro- 
grams. 

Tower’s latest proposal would 
eliminate the Davis-Bacon prevail- 
ing wage provisions from all fed- 
eral housing programs. 


® Unanimous 


Employees of Saxon Paper Corp., 
of new England, a wholesale paper dis- 
tributor in East Hartford, Conn., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 599 of Newington, 
Conn., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, according to 
Marile Berube, business representative. 


Pro Driver 


Protection 
Act 


Senator Bob Eckhardt of Texas in- 
troduced last month the Professional 
Driver’s Protection Act of 1972. The 
bill provides that an employee cannot 
be fired for: 

1. refusing to follow an order from 
his employer if his actions 
would violate motor carrier 
safety regulation; 
reporting violations of 
regulations; 

3. cooperating with the Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety, such as 
giving testimony. 

If a driver is discharged for refusing 
to operate a truck which he feels is 
unsafe, the bill allows him the civil 
remedy of suing the company in Fed- 
eral district court to be reinstated in 
his job, and to receive three times the 
amount of back wages lost. 


these 
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From the BLS 


Average Worker Shortchanged 
In Revised Family Budgets 


The widely-known family budgets 
for the average American family have 
been revised by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics but still show that most 
American workers don’t earn even 
enough to cover the so-called “low” 
or “austere” budget. 

The new budgets are about three 
per cent higher than the old ones as 
of the autumn of 1971, but they do 
not cover the 6.3 per cent rise in 
living costs even though there have 
been some drops in such items as in- 
come taxes and some items are car- 
ried as having been bought when 
prices were lower. 


Three Standards 
The revised budgets, which apply 
to an urban family with two children 
and a non-working wife, represent 
what such a family would need to 
live on three different standards of 


living—“‘lower,” “intermediate,” and 
“higher.” 
As computed by the BLS, the 


“lower” budget calls for an income 
of $7,214; the “intermediate” budget 
for an income of $10,971, and the 
“higher” budget for an income of 
$15,905. 

The 1970 budgets called for $6,960 
for the low budget; $10,664 for the 
intermediate budget and $15,511 for 
the higher budget. 

Comparison of these figures with 
the actual earnings of American 
workers show that by far the larger 
number are in the “lower” budget 
classification and earn $365 a year 
less than this budget calls for. 


On a weekly basis, the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings of production 
and non-supervisory amounted to 
$131.73. The “low” budget calls for 
earnings of $138.73 a week, or $7.00 
more than actual earnings. 


In the case of workers in wholesale 
and retail trade, finance, insurance 
and real estate and services in gen- 
eral, the discrepancy is even greater. 
As compared with the budgetary need 
of at least $138.73 a week, the aver- 
age worker in wholesale and retail 
trade earns only $103.75; in finance, 
insurance and real estate, only 


$125.77 and in services, only $105.43. 


FCC Makes 
B/lCc Ruling 
On Candidates 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission ruled recently that if a politi- 
cal candidate appears on a non-news 
broadcast but does not mention his 
candidacy, his opposing candidates 
still must be given equal time. 

The government agency said the rul- 
ing applies except in cases exempted 
from the equal opportunity rules: bona 
fide newscasts, interviews, documen- 
taries or news events. 

It was also noted that when equal 
opportunity is afforded to a candidate 
—as provided in the law—the broad- 
cast station has no power of censor- 
ship over the material broadcast by 
the candidate. 


Here is a summary of annual budgets for a four-person family at 
three levels of living, urban United States, autumn, 1971: 


Item 


Total budget 
Total family consumption 
Food 
Housing 
Transportation 
Clothing and personal care .... 
Medical care 
Other family consumption 
Other items 
Taxes 
Social Security and disability 
payments 
Personal income taxes 


Intermediate 
budget 


$10,971 
8,626 

2 ae 
2,638 
964 
1,196 
612 
684 

560 
1,785 


Lower 
budget 


Higher 
budget 


$15,905 
ESS: 
3,198 
3,980 
1,250 
1,740 
638 
15129 
937 
3,023 


419 
1,366 


419 
2,614 
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@ DEATH AND SAFETY 


The silver mine in Idaho where 91 miners died tragically recently had only one escapeway, 
in violation of safety regulations, according to Sen. Harrison Williams (D-N.J.), chairman of 
a Senate labor subcommittee. 


e ‘NO-FAULT’ AUTO INSURANCE 


The Senate Commerce Committee has approved a national ‘‘no-fault” auto insurance plan 
expected to come before the Senate later this summer. Meanwhile, a House Commerce 
subcommittee has promised to consider a similar bill. 


e STUDENT VOTING GAINS 


Recent surveys show that 33 states now treat a student’s residence the same as any other 
citizens when it comes to eligibility to vote. In mid-1971, there were only six states that did 
not bar students from voting at campus residences. 


@ ARIZONA ROADBLOCK 


The Arizona legislature has passed a bill and the governor signed it erecting a series of 
roadblocks to organization of farm workers, according to critics of the statute. The new law 
puts curbs on standard union organizing techniques. 


© HAWAII TRAFFIC ANSWER 


The Hawaiian legislature will act on recommendations of a new State Transportation Control 
Commission now considering that state’s traffic problems. A possibility is the limiting of the 
number of cars on the islands. 


¢ CAMPAIGN BY COMPUTER 


The Wall Street Journal reported recently that more and more political campaigners are re- 
lying on computers to write letters to voters. Computer driven machines can now tap out what 
appears to be a personal letter in seven-tenths of a second. 


e WILDERNESS BILL 


Rep. Wayne Aspinall (D-Colo.) reportedly is preparing a bill to dispose of nearly 200 million 
acres of public land—sites of national parks, forests and monuments. The proposal would 
mandate sale of the land in 10 years unless Congress voted to keep each parcel public. 


e POST-ELECTION SESSION 


Usually in general election years, Congress adjourns prior to the balloting and does not re- 
turn until the next January. However, there may be a possibility of a post-election session if 
the Nixon Administration feels that some of its programs has been deliberately stalled. 


e MAYORS AND REVENUE 


Some 235 mayors meeting at the 40th annual Mayors’ Conference in New Orleans indicated 
that while they would be happy to get their share of any federal revenue, they believe 
metropolitan problems are so complex that money alone will not provide the solutions 
needed. 
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@ 'No-Fault' Prospect 


No-fault automobile insurance will become a 
reality more quickly than believed by many people, 
according to James M. Beggs, Under Secretary of 
Transportation. 

Beggs made the prediction in a speech to mem- 
bers of the American Insurance Assn. He said: “To 
think otherwise is to dangerously underestimate the 
power of consumerism in American politics and 
government.” 

Beggs added: “To believe that the public, gov- 
ernment and industry will continue to spend bil- 
lions in providing safer highways and vehicles in 
order to prevent the consumer from becoming an 
accident victim—and at the same time ignore his 
misery when he becomes that victim, impresses me 
as political naivete.” 


@ Oil Advertising and Taxes 


The magazine Rural Electrification reported re- 
cently that two of the nation’s major oil companies 
spent more for advertising in 1969 than they paid 
in federal taxes. 

RE said Gulf Oil paid $4.2 million in U.S. taxes 
that year while its advertising budget was $11.7 
million. 

Shell Oil, in the same year, spent $10.2 million 
for advertising and paid only $5.4 million in federal 
taxes. 


@ Car Pollution Delayed 


Curbs on air pollution caused by automobiles 
have been delayed until 1977 in 18 densely popu- 
lated states under an order by William D. Ruckel- 
shaus, administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The extension gives 18 states an extra two years 
to comply with certain federal primary air quality 
standards in 34 regions. The Clean Air Act of 1970 
set mid-1975 as the target date for bringing nation- 
wide pollution levels below the primary ceilings set 
by EPA. 

The urban areas mostly affected by the decision 
include: Phoenix-Tucson, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Baltimore, Minneapolis-St, Paul, New 
York City, New Jersey, Connecticut and the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. 


@ American Unionization Low 


The trade union movement in the United States 
has one of the lowest unionization rates in western 
industrial society with 27 per cent of non-farm 
workers organized. 
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The highest rate of unionization in western coun- 
tries is in Israel where 80 per cent of the workers 
are union members. Austria leads Europe with ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the workers organized. 

Rates in other countries include: Sweden, 65 per 
cent; Denmark and Norway, 61 per cent; Belgium, 
60 per cent; West Germany, 35 per cent, and 
Canada, 33 per cent. 


@ Farm Prices Rise 


Prices of beef cattle and hogs were reported in- 
creased at mid-May, producing a 3 per cent hike in 
the average price of raw farm products, according 
to the Agriculture Department. 

The upturn, after price drops in the earlier two 
months, put the farm price index at 10 per cent 
above a year ago and slightly above the February, 
1972, level. 

Farm costs, said the Agriculture Department, re- 
mained unchanged for the 30-day period ending 
at mid-May. 


@ Small Business Loans 


Loans to small businesses by the government last 
year totaled $1.3 billion compared with $864 mil- 
lion loaned to small business in 1970. 

The 1971 loans went to 24,000 firms compared 
with 17,000 firms the previous year. 

Some 8,400 minority firms were aided by $231 
million in loans last year, compared with 7,000 firms 
and $176 million in 1970. 


@ Corporate Philanthropy Drops 


The American Association of Fund-Raising Coun- 
cil is complaining that corporations are becoming 
more miserly as they increase their pre-tax profits. 

Corporation pre-tax profits jumped from $75 bil- 
lion in 1970 to $85 billion last year. However, cor- 
porate giving to philanthropic causes showed a 20 
per cent drop in the percentage of profits given 
away. 


@ Controls in Britain 


Wage-price controls are being considered by the 
Conservative Government of Great Britain because 
of troublesome symptoms in the economy. 

Great Britain has had a voluntary wage restraint 
policy for some time, but it is expected to flounder 
in negotiations on wages for railway industry work- 
ers, even though the railways are nationalized. 

Prices have been increasing at a fast pace in Great 
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Britain with the annual rate of increase running at 
12 per cent this year compared with 10 per cent 
at the same time in 1971. 


@ Birthrate Drops 


The birthrate in the United States, after dropping 
most of the 1960’s, took an even sharper downturn 
in 1971, according to government figures. 

In 1970, there were 18.2 children born per 1,000 
population. Last year, the rate dropped to 17.2 and 
during the first quarter of this year, the rate is es- 
timated to have fallen to 15.8—the lowest level ever 
recorded for a 3-month period. 

Census Bureau officials explain that while there 
are more potential mothers in the U.S., the fertility 
rate is dropping—for whatever reason—and so total 
births are down. 


@ Youth Labor Force 


The increase in the youth labor force of youngs- 
ters between 16 and 24 years of age is expected 
to come to about 3.6 million this summer, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Officials term the estimate a slowdown and attri- 
bute it to the fact that a greater proportion of stu- 
dents were already working in the spring than in 
the same period last year. 

New students entering the labor force for summer 
work alone will account for about two-thirds of the 
estimated increase through the summer. 


@ Union Mailing Costs 


The Postal Rate Commission has approved a pro- 
posed series of increases in postal rates, one of which 
will cramp non-profit union publications that use 
the second-class mail service. 

While the total second-class mail increase will be 
spread over a period of 10 years, the first step 
alone is estimated to represent an almost 100 per 
cent climb in postage costs for many union publica- 
tions. 

Under the newly-approved rates, an 8-page tabloid 
newspaper with no advertising content—now mailed 
at a minimum per piece charge of two-tenths of a 
cent plus a surcharge of four-hundredths of a cent 
—would be increased to a per-copy surcharge of 
two-tenths of a cent. 

Over the full 10-year period, the per copy sur- 
charge would rise to 1% cents and the pound rate 
for non-advertising matter would go from the pres- 
ent 2.4 cents to five cents per pound. 

The House of Representatives postal service sub- 
committee plans to hold hearings on the proposed 
rate hikes. 


@ Smoke, Smoke, Smoke 


An Agriculture Department report indicates that 
cigarette production in the United States probably 
will show a two per cent increase this fiscal year. 

Production for the year ended June 30th was 595 
billion cigarettes. At the same time a year earlier, 
the total was 585 billion cigarettes. 


@ Future Highway Needs 


Estimates received from the various states by 
the Transportation Department indicate that nation- 
wide highway needs through 1990 will cost an es- 
timated $600 billion. 

The figure includes basic costs such as right-of- 
way acquisition, bridges and paving, as well as en- 
vironmental development, replacement housing, bet- 
ter roadway safety features, signs, traffic control 
devices and completion of the Interstate Highway 
System. 


@ Railroad Outlay 


Railroads in the United States plan a sharp boost 
in capital outlay this year for new plant and equip- 
ment, according to the Department of Commerce. 

The federal agency’s latest quarterly survey put 
anticipated railroad capital spending at just under 
$2 billion for the year, an increase of 13 per cent 
over 1971 outlay. 


@ Wholesale Beef Prices 


A key index of wholesale beef prices set a record 
high at mid-June, according to the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

The average price for wholesale steer beef in 
600-700 pound choice grade carcasses sold by the 
carlot at Chicago went to a record 58.90 cents a 
pound. The gain was 1.58 cents a pound from the 
previous week. 

Government officials and grocery chain spokes- 
men insisted that the steadily rising beef prices are 
due primarily to consumer demand. 


@ Insurance Windfalls 


Several insurance companies accused of making 
windfall profits on their group health insurance 
policies have banded together to contest the ac- 
curacy of the charge. 

The Committee for National Health Insurance 
earlier contended that six insurance companies made 
$96 million in extra profits last year because of 
federal wage-price controls and a tight job market. 

A spokesman for Prudential—one of the com- 
panies named—says the committee’s findings are 
“at variance with the facts,” and claims that Pru- 
dential lost nearly $2 million on its health insurance 
business last year. 


@ Fishyback Plans 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion said recently it plans to establish a tug-barge 
feeder system for Great Lakes foreign container 
commerce. 

The system envisages the use of tug-barge combi- 
nations capable of moving 840 containers at a time. 
The prediction is that traffic on the seaway by 1975 
will total 950,000 boxes of the 20-foot variety in a 
10-month navigation season. 

By 1980, the anticipated cargo volume is expected 
to increase to 1,240,000 boxes a season. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Cab Air 


A major designer of truck cabs is 
introducing a new air conditioning sys- 
tem which moves the condenser off of 
the roof of the cab and beneath the 
hood. Ductwork is routed beneath the 
floor and to blowers beneath the pas- 
senger seat. 


© 
Pallet Moving 


SIMPLY INSERT 


TUGGING MADE EASY—Sliding pallets to the front of a trailer 


or container is said to be simple with new Pallet Puller, which can 
shift loads where forklift will not reach, Write: National Packaging 
Corp, (TT), 1027 41st Ave., Oakland, Calif, 94601, 


Manipulating a skid into position 
from a fork lift, once a completely 
hand-performed job, can be accom- 
plished without the strain with the 
addition of a simple new mechanism. 

According to the producer, the pal- 
let controller gives a forklift operator 
complete access to any area of a trailer 
or container from the seat of his fork- 
lift. 


e@ 
Cargo Tie 


Owners of U.S.-made pickup trucks 
can now outfit their rigs in a matter of 
minutes with a secure tie-down device 
for holding cargo. 

The assembly can be installed in the 
Stake holes provided by the manufac- 
turer of virtually every American-built 
pickup. 
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According to the manufacturer, the 
unit disassembles as quickly as it as- 
sembles and is small enough to be 
stored in the glove compartment be- 
tween uses. 

The unit provides a “bulldog grip” 
on cargo on virtually any size load 
that fits in the bed of a pickup. It is 
constructed of high impact plastic 
with a sturdy steel eye bolt that with- 
stands a 500 pound direct pull. 


Cab Organizer 


ALUMINUM CLIP BOARD 
ATTACHED TO LID 


“ HIGH PRESSURE 
DIE CAST ALUMINUM 


Ideal for organizing pertinent pa- 
pers, licenses and manifests, this cab 
organizer can prove to be a valuable 
accessory for busy drivers. 

There are several models offered by 
this particular manufacturer each tai- 
lored to suit the unique needs of vari- 
ous types of hauling. 


Modular Offices 


A new space planning concept for 
work areas, these plastic modules 
come equipped with free-standing 
panels, hanging components for stor- 
age, flip top door storage cabinets, 
work surfaces, file bins and display 
shelves. The modules come in a 
variety of acoustically dampened 


colors and laminates and can be re- 
arranged to fit changing work patterns. 


§ 
Jitter-Proof Brakes 


Transportation of livestock has 
taken a major jump forward with the 
perfection of a new braking system 
designed to reduce “jitters”? on large 
rigs. 

With the simple addition of a new 
design to the brake block, the chatter- 
ing and jumping of brakes—a problem 
which is particularly dangerous in the 
hauling of livestock—is virtually elimi- 
nated. 

A van outfitted with the new system 
has logged in over 40,000 miles on the 
new block and reports complete satis- 
faction, according to the manufacturer. 

The inventor of the new block, a 
professional horse transporter, said 
that before his system was installed 
the vibration was so bad that it could 
knock the transmission right out of 
gear at times. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 


manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
THE 


manufacturers by writing 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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From the Mouths of Babes 


The teacher of the first-year Sunday School class 
wasn’t getting much response from her pupils. 


“Doesn’t anyone know who Peter was?” she asked. 


A small voice from the rear piped up: “Wasn’t 
he a wabbit?” 


Ors 


Incongruous: where they make our laws. 

Golden Slippers: banana peels. 

Yale: a Swedish prison. 

Deferment: a G.I. haircut. 

Operetta: a girl who works for the telephone com- 
pany. 

Stagnation: country without women. 

Panhandler: an intern. 

Will: a dead give-away. 

Smelling Salts: sailors with B.O. 


© Taras 


Now, children, can anyone tell me the meaning 
of unaware?” 


A tiny hand wavered frantically in the air. 


“Please, Ma’am, unaware is what you put on first 
and take off last.” 


Higher Education 


A rich old Aunt was paying her nephew’s college 
expense, and her visitor asked her if it was ex- 
pensive. 

“Well,” said the aunt, “language runs pretty high. 
My check this month covered $10 for English, $20 
for Latin, and $110 for Scotch.” 


How Do You Do? 


Two old business associates were confiding over 
lunch. 


“How do you meet your expenses?” asked the first. 


“My wife usually introduces them to me,” replied 
the second. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Life's Little Trials 


Thinking you have spotted a vacant parking space, 
and finding a mini-car or a motorcycle parked in it. 


Making a grand gesture of grabbing the check, 
and discovering that you haven’t enough money to 
pay it. 


Closing a letter “With love,” and getting back an 
answer signed ‘‘Sincerly.” 


Stepping off a step that isn’t there. 


Finding the umbrella you thought you had lost 
after you’ve bought a new one. 


Desperately needing a hankie or a safety pin and 
not having one. 


Finding out that everybody but you knew it was 
a birthday party and came bearing a gift. 


Second Best 


The doctor finished the exam and told the busi- 
ness agent: “The best thing for you to do is to stop 
smoking, give up drinking, get to bed early every 
night.” 

“I don’t deserve the best,” said the B.A. “What’s 
the next best, doc?” 


On the Run 


The man walked slowly back to the train station 
trying to catch his breath after failing to catch his 
train. “Did you miss your train sir?” asked the 
station attendent. 

“Certainly not!” snapped the irate commuter. “I 
was annoyed at the looks of that train so I chased it 
out of the station.” 


A Big One 


Hearing a crash on the platform, the agent 
dashed out. He was just in time to see the tail end 
of the train vanish from sight, while a very di- 
sheveled young man lay flat on his face surrounded 
by the contents of his two suitcases. 

“Was he trying to catch the train?” the agent 
asked a small boy. 

“He did catch it,” replied the lad, cheerfully. 
“But it got away again!” 


Times Are Tough 


One dark and gloomy afternoon a little old drunk 
came staggering down the street. It just so happened 
there were two nuns standing on the corner waiting 
for a bus. Right behind them was the “Workmen’s 
Compensation Board.” 

The drunk raised his eyes toward the heavens 
and muttered, “Glory be to God, things have to be 
pretty bad when he starts laying them off!” 
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Congress Finally Moves Against 
Fraudulent War Contractors 


ore than two million 
dollars has been ap- 
propriated by Con- 
gress to investigate 
and prosecute those war con- 
tractors who were guilty of 
plundering millions of dollars 
in excess charges for war sup- 
plies from the public treasury 
during the period of hardship 
that accompanied the war. 

According to the records of 
the war department there were 
more than 150,000 contracts 
for supplies to conduct the war 
and the department’s policy ap- 
pears to have been that they 
pay every bill upon submission 
without so much as the slight- 
est scrutiny. 

Immediately after the end of 
hostilities, the finance division 
of the war department set to 
work to examine the extent of 
profiteering. For this mammoth 
task, they were appropriated to 
the tune of 1.5 million dollars. 
Noting the slow rate of prog- 


ress that the investigators were 
making, this session of Con- 
gress increased the appropria- 
tion by another million dollars. 
“In order that the investigation 
may be completed in this gen- 
eration and before the war con- 
tractors die off from old age.” 

Senator Wadsworth, chair- 
man of the senate committee 
on military affairs remarked 
that “at the present rate of 
progress it will take 15 years 
or more to go over these war- 
time contracts. If these audits 
don’t get completed within the 
next four or five years, the sit- 
uation will get completely out 
of the hands of the govern- 
ment.” 

The senator went on to say 
that the longer this investiga- 
tion takes, the more time there 
will be for witnesses to disap- 
pear and papers to be de- 
stroyed, 

To date, the senator reports, 
the finance division has audited 


15,000 contracts and has re- 
ported that the contractors con- 
cerned lifted more than one 
hundred million dollars in ex- 
cessive charges to the govern- 
ment. 

These findings have been 
forwarded to the office of At- 
torney General Daugherty and 
will be used to push for prose- 
cution of the guilty parties. 

The audits continue on the 
remaining 135,000 contracts 
but the auditors report that if 
the same percentage of over- 
charges is found in the remain- 
ing contracts they could un- 
cover a loss to the government 
totaling well over one billion 
dollars. 

It should be remembered 
that this profiteering took place 
at a time when our soldiers 
were “going over the top” for 
one dollar per day and when 
civilians at home were taxed 
to the limit to pay for the bills 
of the war. 


Number 7 


Buying Down 


Merchants Pinched 
By Wage Cuts 


Toledo, Ohio. — Business 
prosperity by the wage cut 
route is not what it is cracked 
up to be by the anti-trade-un- 
ion employers, according to 
complaints of Toledo mer- 
chants. 


A meat dealer claims that 
workers who formerly bought 
$2 and $3 worth of meat at 
a time now do well if they 
purchase 75 cents’ worth. 


The merchants and manu- 
facturers’ association inaugu- 
rated the wage cutting drive 
a couple of years ago to place 
Toledo in the class of low-wage 
cities. Now there is a general 
complaint by merchants that 
large numbers of their best 
wage-earning customers are 
leaving because of the low 
wages policy of the industrial 
employers. 


Revolutionary Discovery in Farming 


Farmers and Workers Must Ally 


The gradual realization that 
none of us live in a vacuum 
alone and protected from the 
problems of each other is result- 
ing in a revolutionary change 
in agriculture. 

“The most revolutionary dis- 
covery of modern agriculture 
is not the magic of irrigation 
nor the marvelous yield of 
scientific crop production, It 
is the farmer’s discovery of the 
industrial worker as his best 
friend, his necessary customer 
and natural ally,” reports one 
major union. 

Farmers have no intention 
of returning to the “good old 
days” when butter brought 10 


cents per pound, eggs were 5 
cents a dozen and chickens 
were 12% cents each or 12 for 
a dollar. They don’t want to 
see the price of oats, corn and 
other grain brought down again 
to 10-20 cents per bushel. 

“The basic reason for these 
low agricultural prices,” reports 
the union, “was the poverty of 
the industrial worker who was 
receiving a mere .90-$1.25 per 
day.” 

Farmers will not take a step 
backward and neither will 
workers. With that resovle in 
common, they can go a long 
way in solving the problems 
that they both face. 


Farmers and workers are finding a great deal of 
common ground in facing the economic crisis of day- 
to-day iife. One union suggests that this may be the 
basis for a powerful alliance to balance the economic 
strength of corporate America. 
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FIVE FOR DRIVE 


‘5 Investment in Security 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE ? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 

That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 


to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


uae: : You can join by sending your con- 
~~, tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
ee , ae A 
Obi, se 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ee >) ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
_ ae tional DRIVE will forward informa- 


tion and will assist in the organiza- 
tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 


**Sen. McGovern has not 
earned the support of 


America’s working men and 


women...” 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons is shown at a news conference where 
he announced the endorsement of the Un- 
ion’s general executive board for the reelec- 
tion of President Nixon. The text of President 
Fitzsimmons’ statement to the press and 
television appears in the story below. 


Teamster GEB Endorses 


President Nixon 


THE GENERAL Executive Board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has endorsed the re-election 
of President Richard M. Nixon. 

Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
announced the endorsement following the first session 
of the General Executive Board’s regular quarterly 
meeting, Monday, July 17, 1972, at La Costa, Califor- 
nia. 

In a statement to the press and television, President 
Fitzsimmons said: 

“The General Executive Board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters today took an unprecedented 
action responding to the deep feelings of the members, 
evident in the conversations and communications with 
local union representatives from across the country. We 
find ourselves at odds with the traditional and some- 
times almost reflex support of the Democratic national 
ticket. 

“Our members work hard for their wages, they are 
entitled to what they earn, and they figure that the 
government ought to get off our backs and out of our 
pockets. The policies of Mr. McGovern only promise 
more of the ‘big brother,’ not less. 

“Our members are, for the most part, hard-working 
family men and women who are not in favor of legal- 
izing ‘pot,’ encouraging abortion, and granting amnesty 
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to those who desert our country in time of need. 

“Although the majority of the executive board of the 
Teamsters are Democrats, we cannot and will not en- 
dorse the 1972 Democratic ticket. 

“Senator McGovern has not earned the support of 
America’s working men and women. While he has de- 
nounced us as labor bosses and implied that we do not 
represent our rank and file, our members are well 
aware that Senator McGovern has voted for the right 
to work law, against minimum wage increases, against 
summer jobs for youth, against the interest of the 
American merchant marines, and in favor of big grain 
operators. 

“Senator McGovern is no friend of American labor 
and moreover, the Teamsters have consistently stood 
firmly behind the President in his efforts to bring this 
war to a honorable conclusion, and to secure the re- 
lease of the POW’s. We do not want the United States 
to surrender or to beg Hanoi or to any other enemy 
power. 

“We have voted today to endorse the reelection of 
President Nixon. We will urge our members, some 2 
million strong, to work and vote to keep President 
Nixon in office for another four years. We believe 
America needs, in these perilous times, a man of Pres- 
ident Nixon’s courage, his vision and experience.” 


At Western White House 


IBT General Executive Board 
Visits President Richard Nixon 


Members of the Teamster General Executive Board are 
shown meeting with President Nixon at the Western White 
House in San Clemente, California, following the IBT en- 
dorsement for the President’s re-election. From left to right: 
VP Robert Holmes, Detroit; VP Roy Williams, Kansas City; 
Trustee Louis Peick, Chicago; VP Joseph Morgan, Dallas; 
VP Ray Schoessling, Chicago; VP Einar O. Mohn, Burlin- 
game, Calif.; General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller; 
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VP Joseph Diviny, San Francisco; President Nixon; VP George 
Mock, Sacramento, Calif.; General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons; VP Edward Lawson, Vancouver, B.C.; VP William 
McCarthy, Boston; VP Weldon Mathis, Washington, D.C.; VP 
William Presser, Cleveland; VP Edward Nangle, Reading, 
Pa.; Trustee Maurice Schurr, Philadelphia; VP Sam Pro- 
venzano, Union City, N.J.; VP Harold Gibbons, St. Louis; 
and VP Joseph Trerotola, New York City. 
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News 
Headlines 


Labor Secretary James Hodgson reported that the Acministration’s ‘‘Hire the Veterans 
Program’’ exceeded its goal for the first year with more than a million Vietnam War 
vets placed in jobs or training since the program was inaugurated in July, 1971. 


A record 866 decisions in unfair labor practice cases were issued by the National 
Labor Relations Board during the fiscal year ended last June 30th. The previous 
high mark of 836 decisions was set in fiscal 1971. 


Ed Ball, the 84-year-old chairman of the Florida East Coast Railway which went 
through the longest strike in United States history says he is ‘‘very satisfied’’ with 
the final result. Union men lost in the struggle which lasted nine years, one week 
and a day. 


Albert E. Hutchinson, president of the International Association of Asbestos Work- 
ers, died recently of lung cancer. He was 61 years old. He was also a victim of 
asbesteosis—a scarring of the lungs caused by breathing asbestos dust. 


Some 7,000 New York State employees who staged an Easter weekend strike at 
mental hospitals, juvenile training schools, prisons and other state institutions were 
docked two to four days’ pay for being illegally off the job. The fine was levied un- 
der the Taylor Law. 


A public opinion poll taken by a Philadelphia newspaper recently put the lie to the 
editorial hokum that strikes have become unpopular both with workers and the 
public. Asked whether the recent airline ‘‘hi-jack’’ strike was justified, the public 
said: Yes—91.4%, No—8.6%. 


There is continuing talk of a possible merger beiween major postal unions and the 
Communications Workers of America. The biggest postal unions are the 300,000- 
member American Postal Workers Union and the 210-000-member National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. 


A federal circuit court of appeals ruled recently that J. P. Stevens & Co., the textile 
barony, and six of its supervisory personne! were in contempt for failing to com- 
ply with previous court orders involving correction of unfair labor practices. The 
company has fought unionism for years. 


The Department of Labor conducted can 8-day training conference for 72 representa- 
tives of labor and management for the Los Angeles municipal government and city 
employee organizations recently. The purpose was fo acquaint both sides with 
the machinery of collective bargaining in preparation for negotiation of new contracts 
in September. 
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ion ee for 
in the political 


politician’s record in | peppind with problems is much more important 
than his party affiliation. We have supported Republicans as well as 

emocrats, As a result, we have had entry to both sides of the 
political aisle in the Congress, and recently our approach Nas opened 
‘up vital communications with the White House as well. 


In its deliberations prior to arriving at the Nixon endorsement. 


__ members of the General Executive Board cast party identity of the two 


_ Presidential candidates aside, and then took a hard look at the records, — 
_ the promises, and the performance of two men. 


From this posture, members of the General Executive Board reached 
a decision to support the reelection of the President. It did so solely on 
_ the basis of what the individual members of the General Executive 
_ Board thought is in the best interest of organized labor and the 
_ county. 


On that basis, I urge each and everyone of you to join with us in 

this effort. First of all, you have an obligation to see that you and each 

aember of your family of young age is registered to vote November 
7, 


Secondly, join with your local union in drives to get all eligible 

_ citizens registered to vote. I urge each of you to support the endorse- 
ment of the General Executive Board morally, financially, and with 
grass-roots political effort and precinct work. 


_ This appeal is not made lightly or frivolously. It is made from the 
same sound logic and the same sound approach which has made your 
_ union the largest in the free world, and which has resulted in labor 
agreements—with wages, hours and conditions—which are goals of 
other unions. 
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FIELD 


MISSOURI DRIVER 
TAKES HERO’S CHANCE 


Amos Lee Byers, 52-year-old 
member of Teamster Local 245 
in Springfield, Mo., became a 
hero to the city of Galena, Mo., 
recently when he performed an 
act of unparalleled heroism. 
Byers, a driver for Knight Oil 
Co., was depositing fuel from 
his 6,000-gallon tanker at a 
service station when apparently 
one tank overflowed and 
allowed gasoline to run on the 
ground to a house on adjoining 
property. An explosion, pos- 
sibly triggered by a pilot light 
in the house, was the result. 
The blast was so powerful it 
threw people from their beds in 
nearby homes and broke win- 
dows by the dozens. 

Byers jumped into the cab of 
the tanker and drove the truck 
away from the gasoline station 
which was destroyed by explo- 
sions in its tanks. Byers sped 
out of town and stopped the 
tanker which still contained 
about 5,000 gallons of fuel. He 
jumped from the tractor, un- 
coupled it from the tank and 
shortly after pulling away, the 
trailer exploded. Authorities 
said the Teamster’s heroism 
undoubtedly saved lives and 
even greater property damage 
than that which occurred. 


KANSAS CITY DRIVER 
GETS COMMENDATION 


William F. Bye, a member of 
Teamster Local 41 in Kansas 
City, Mo., was commended by 
the Harvey County, Kan., 
sheriff's department recently for 
his first aid action that un- 
doubtedly saved the life of a 
motorist injured in an accident. 
Bye, a driver for Graves Truck 
Line, came upon the scene of 

a 1-car wreck near Newton, 
Kan. A 19-year-old youth 
suffered a ruptured artery in his 
leg when partially thrown 
through the windshield of an 
auto. 

Bye, who witnessed the acci- 
dent in which the auto left the 


roadway and hit an overpass 
abutment, stopped his truck and 
gave aid. Using a shoestring, 
the Teamster applied a tourni- 
quet until ambulance help 
arrived. 


DENTAL FACILITY 
PLANNED BY LOCALS 


Teamster Locals 420 and 208 

of Los Angeles, Calif., jointly 
have begun construction of a 
dental facility to serve the 
membership. When completed 
next December, the dental 
complex will be capable of 
handling 600 patients per week 
and will operate six days a 
week. 


MONTANA OFFICERS 
NAMED TO POSTS 


Robert L. Rampy, president of 
Teamster Joint Council in Boze- 
man, Mont., and Hall C. 
Cowen, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 190 in 
Billings, Mont., recently were 
named to civic jobs. Rampy was 
named a member of the safety 
and health standards advisory 
council to the Montana Depart- 
ment of Labor-Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Division. 

Cowen was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Billings City Transit 
Commission. 


MINNESOTA OFFICER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


Ray R. Pogue has retired as 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 221 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and was honored with a 
banquet attended by friends 
and colleagues. 


Pogue was presented a certifi- : 


cate of appreciation from 
Minneapolis Mayor Charles 
Stenvig on behalf of the people 
of the city. 


CONSTRUCTION LEADER 
RETIRES IN WEST 


Gene Whitney, chairman of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters Construction Division, has 


taken retirement. A Teamster 
since 1944, Whitney served 
many years in various official 
capacities for Local 690 in 
Spokane and other affiliates 
throughout Washington State. 
During the early 1960’s, Whit- 
ney served on the executive 
board of Teamster Joint Council 
28. He assumed direction of 
the WCT Construction Division 
in 1968. 


CHARTER MEMBER 
DECIDES TO RETIRE 


John Streva, a charter member 
of Teamster Local 848 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and a liquor 
salesman for 42 years, has 
decided to retire. 

Streva said he plans to travel 
and work his way back to the 
golf links while enjoying his 
Teamsters Union pension. 


CATHOLIC WAR VETS 
PICK TEAMSTER 


Bernard Rotunda, a member of 
Teamster Local 677 in Water- 
bury, Conn., recently was 
elected state commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans. 
Rotunda is employed by George 
A. Shepard & Sons Co., of 
Bethel, Conn. 


ZOO GETS HELP 
FROM TEAMSTERS 


Ten members of Teamster Local 
580 in Lansing, Mich., volun- 
teered their time and labor 
recently to help in constructing 
a parking lot for the new 
Childrens Zoo in Lansing. Local 
construction companies donated 
the equipment. 

The volunteers included: Lloyd 
McKim, secretary-treasurer, and 
Roger Shepherd, Ron Haskins, 
W. D. White, George Barber, 
Gareth Rogers, Ralph McClung, 
Dee Winters, Louis Beeman, 
and Pendal Hamilton. 


The International Teamster 


In California 


IBT General Executive Board in session at quarterly meeting. 


IBT General Executive Board Handles 
Heavy Work Load at Quarterly Meeting 


THE TEAMSTER General Execu- 
tive Board, at its regular quarterly 
meeting, held last month at La Costa, 
California, handled a heavy load of 
housekeeping chores and actions in- 
volving other unions. 

The 15 area vice presidents heard 
reports from Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. 
Miller. 

President Fitzsimmons, in his re- 
port, appraised board members of 
seven categories of activities in con- 
nection with his office since his last 
official report. 

These included attendance at meet- 
ings of IBT affiliates; meetings on 
union business at International Union 
headquarters; a meeting with the Int. 
Federation of Chemical and General 
Workers in Geneva, Switzerland; 
speaking engagements at International 
Union conventions, colleges, univer- 
sities and schools; appearances at rec- 
oOgnition meetings, Pay Board partici- 
pation; and meetings with government 
Officials. 

Meetings at International Union 
headquarters included a session of the 
IBT Steelhaul Division; a meeting on 
problems arising under the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission; 
and a meeting with Department of 
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Transportation officials concerning the 
problem of cargo theft. 

President Fitzsimmons also  dis- 
cussed International Union policy con- 
cerning special commodity labor 
agreements, reiterating IBT policy 
that such agreements must not under- 
mine wages and standards set forth in 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment, 

Secretary-Treasurer Miller gave a 
financial report, and brought Vice 
Presidents up to date on the activities 
of his office, including conversion to 
computerization of bookkeeping and 
computer tie-ins with local unions. 

Additionally, the general executive 
board approved no-raid, mutual assist- 
ance pacts with the United Transpor- 
tation Union and the Brewery Work- 
ers International Union. 

Giving emphasis to the importance 
of the Teamster Labor Institute in 
Miami, Florida—established to better 
qualify Teamster officials and repre- 
sentatives in membership service—the 
board members agreed to hire a full- 
time Labor Institute representative to 
appraise local unions and other affili- 
ates of the course offerings and ad- 
vantages of attendance at the school 
by union officers. 

Planning for the future, the general 
executive board set Los Angeles as the 
site of the next International Union 


convention, due to convene in 1976. 
Preliminary work has already begun 
in arranging for accommodations for 
labor’s largest union convention. 

Board members also heard reports 
from the IBT legal and legislative and 
political affairs departments. Chief 
Labor Counsel David Previant re- 
ported on legal affairs, and DRIVE 
Director David Sweeney discussed leg- 
islative affairs. 


IBT Supports 
Clothing 


Workers 

Board members pledged sup- 
port to the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers which is engaged in 
a bitter strike against Farah Mfg. 
Co., El Paso and San Antonio, 
Tex. Farah is a major manufac- 
turer of men’s slacks. 

More than 700 ACW members 
have been arrested, booked, re- 
quired to make bond. Yet, not 
a single complaint has been pre- 
sented to the county attorney. 
And, a 3-judge federal court has 
struck down five Texas labor 
laws, including the one under 
which the Farah workers are 
charged. 

Some 2,000 workers are in- 
volved in the Farah struggle, a 
company which pockets $100 
million annually from sweatshop 
conditions. 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons addresses the ECT Over-the-Road Division. 


Trade Division 
Meetings Held 
By Eastern Conference 


WEEK-LONG trade division meetings of the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters at Virginia Beach, Va., in late 
June were highlighted with an appearance by General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 

President Fitzsimmons delighted the more than 600 dele- 
gates and guests when he addressed the meeting of the 
Over-the-Road and General Hauling Trade Division, tak- 
ing a tough stance on every issue he touched upon. 

“We're getting into an area where we’re neglecting the 
backbone of this union—its over-the-road and cartage 
driver,” President Fitzsimmons declared. 

He continued: “This will not happen anymore. We’ve 
got to go further with our programs.” 

President Fitzsimmons discussed the problem of special 
commodities and asserted that local unions are not properly 
policing that aspect of the industry. 

He told the delegates that proof must be gathered to 
show when employers are cheating on special commodity 
hauling. He added that forthcoming negotiations on the 
Master Freight Agreement would include language defining 
a stronger position in this area. 

President Fitzsimmons also mentioned the need to tighten 
up on the problem of cargo theft, saying, “Either we and 


General President Fitzsimmons (above) ad- 
dressed more than 600 delegates and guests 
at the Eastern Conference meeting in Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


VP Joseph Trerotola (right), Eastern Confer- 
ence director, introduced the General Pres- 
ident to the Over-the-Road Division session. 
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the industry do something about theft or the government 
will step in and do it for us.” 

The General President was introduced by IBT Vice 
President Joseph Trerotola, director of the Eastern Con- 
ference of Teamsters, who pledged strong support for the 
Fitzsimmons policies. 

President Fitzsimmons expressed appreciation for the 
support and complimented Vice President Trerotola on 
the Eastern Conference accomplishments. 

On other subjects, President Fitzsimmons discussed 
developments concerning the Pay Board and reiterated the 
fact that, unlike the AFL-CIO leadership, he did not 
advocate Wage-Price controls and that controls are needed 
on all income. 

President Fitzsimmons said he remained on the Pay 
Board so labor would at least have a voice in what the 
board decides, adding: 

“I made a commitment to be a member of the Pay 
Board, and the day I can’t make my determination of 
what is right is the day I quit.” 

President Fitzsimmons said he was unconcerned about 
the departure of four other labor leaders from the Pay 
Board. He said he remained because of concern about the 
labor movement “and we can’t live alone.” 

So far as the Teamsters Union relationship with the 
other unions in the nation, President Fitzsimmons said, 
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“the Teamsters will remain independent of the AFL-CIO 
while cooperating with all unions.” 


President Fitzsimmons advocated supporting the Nixon 
Administration in its Vietnam War policy, commended him 
for his effort to correct the nation’s economic woes, and 
complimented the President’s world peace overtures made 
in trips to China and the U.S.S.R. 


Other IBT Vice Presidents taking part in the meetings 
included: Sam Provenzano of New Jersey, William Mc- 
Carthy of Massachusetts and Edward Nangle of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The various trade division meetings concentrated on 
organizing and contract developments as they met through 
the week. ECT representatives directed each session with 
Director Trerotola appearing at many of meetings, some 
of which were held simultaneously. 


The divisional meetings included: 


Over-the-Road; Automotive and Petroleum; Public Serv- 
ice Employees; Dairy Employees; Cannery, Frozen Food 
and Food Processing; Miscellaneous; Warehouse, Produce, 
Dry and Cold Storage; Chauffeurs, Taxi and Funeral Car 
Drivers; Moving and Storage; Laundry and Dry Cleaning; 
Airline; Industrial Employees, Bakery, Brewery, Soft 
Drink, Liquor and Winery Employees; Building and Con- 
struction, and Office Employees. 


New Courses Offered 
At IBT Labor Institute 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons recently an- 
nounced to all Teamster affiliates plans for new course offerings in 
the Fall at the Teamster Labor Institute in Miami, Florida. The In- 
stitute was established June, 1969, to better equip local union officers 
and representatives in service to the membership. 

President Fitzsimmons said in his letter: 

During the past three years, the hundreds of letters and personal 
reports I have received from graduates of the IBT Labor Institute 
prove courses they have taken are contributing to the effectiveness of 
leadership in the field. 

Our efforts to equip our union leaders to give even better member- 
ship service must not only continue, however, but must be increased 
in coming years. This is also true of our drive to extend the protec- 
tion and benefits of Teamster membership to unorganized workers. 
We must mobilize all Teamster resources for this purpose, including 
the resources of the Teamster Labor Institute. 

To this end, I directed the staff of the Institute to prepare two new 
courses for presentation this Fall. These courses are now ready and 
are described in the enclosed folders which contain application blanks 
for your use. 

I strongly urge you to make every personal effort to insure that all 
Teamster Union representatives take advantage of the opportunity 
offered at the Institute. These new courses get directly to the heart 
of critical areas of union activity. I am confident these new courses 
will be received with the same enthusiasm as have courses offered by 
the Institute in the past. And, above all, I am certain completion of 
the new course offerings will better equip Teamster representatives to 
lead our union to even greater heights in the challenging decade of 
the 1970’s. 

Additional folders may be obtained by corresponding with the IBT 
Labor Institute, 214 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Florida 33132. 
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Praise For 
iBT School 
Assistance 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


On behalf of the executive 
board of Local 34, I wish to 
convey to you and the IBT gen- 
eral executive board, our deep 
appreciation for the opportunity 
of having two great instructors 
from the IBT Labor Institute, 
George Daitsman and _ Steve 
Remsen, conduct a _ two-day 
stewards’ seminar, held here in 
Battle Creek, Mich., July 15 and 
16. 

The seminar was attended by 
47 of our 54 stewards and was 
greatly appreciated by them. 
Everyone feels they are better 
qualified to do a better job for 
the members. 

This was the first stewards’ 
school to be held in the history 
of Local 34, but you may be 
assured, it will not be the last. 


Thanks again to you, and to 
the general executive board, for 
making this school possible. 

Fraternally, 

A. B. Emswiler 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Local 34 


The International Teamster 


Appreciation 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I wish to express my sincere 
thanks for my pension. 

I was 52 years in the craft 
and a member of Local 829 in 
Boston for 34 years. At the time 
of my retirement, many, many 
problems arose regarding my 
pension. 

I discussed with and brought 
these problems to the attention 
of International Union Vice 
President William McCarthy 
who also is head of Local 25. 
Mr. McCarthy spent a great 
deal of time and effort on my 
behalf, and was successful in my 
obtaining my pension. I am 
most grateful for both his work 
and his sincere concern. 

I am now enjoying my retire- 
ment, and am most happy to be 
receiving my Teamster pension. 


Fraternally yours, 
Dennis V. Linehan 
Boston, Mass. 


Appointment 


Paul W. Priddy, President and business 
agent of Teamster Local 89, Louisville, 
has been appointed by Kentucky Gov. 
Wendell H. Ford to the state’s Commis- 
sion on Correction and Community 
Service. In a letter to Priddy announc- 
ing the appointment, Gov. Ford said: 
“It is a pleasure to appoint you a mem- 
ber of the Commission. This group, | 
am confident, will render invaluable 
service, and | entertain not the slight- 
est doubt but that you will serve the 
oie and Kentucky with distinc- 
ion.”” 


AUGUST, 1972 


At Joint Council 84 


Sle af. 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and IBT Vice President and 


Eastern Conference Director Joseph Trerotola enjoy a lighter moment during a 
recent meeting of Joint Council 84 in Morgantown, W. Virginia. President Fitz- 
simmons was the feature speaker at the meeting where he stressed “unity of 
purpose,’’ not only in union affairs, but in national goals as well. 


@ Welding Win 


By a better than 4-to-1 margin, 
workers employed by Cyclone Excels 
Weld Co., of Baldwin Park, Calif., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 495 of Los Angeles, Calif., in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Karl W. Ullman, Local 495 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 37 employees were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 25 to 6 
for the union. The bargaining unit in- 
cludes machine welders, machine op- 
erators, grinders, warehousemen, ship- 
ping and receiving clerks and truck 
drivers. 


@ in California 


Employees of Beam Products Mfg., 
Co., in Los Angeles, Calif., voted by a 
2-to-1 margin for representation by 
Teamster Local 986 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Thirty-two production and mainten- 
ance workers along with truck drivers 
and warehousemen were eligible to 
ballot. The vote was 18 to 6 for the 
union, 


Trail Blazed 
By Teamsters 
During April 


Teamster organizers set a hot 
pace for the remainder of the 
labor movement during April, 
again leading the statistics of 
representation elections con- 
ducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

NLRB records show that 
Teams‘er affiliates participated 
in 239 of the 709 single-union 
elections during April, more 
than 33 per cent, and won 131 
of the total of 401 victories 
scored by all unions—or better 
than 32 per cent. 

Of the nearly 14,000 employ- 
ees eligible to vote in the units 
won in single-union balloting, 
better than 18 per cent—or 
nearly one in every five—elected 
Teamster representation. The 
total was 2,511 workers. 
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Transportation 


Uniform Agreement Reached 
On Container Interchange 


A highway-rail-maritime industry 
taskforce has produced a uniform 
agreement—under the auspices of the 
Department of Transporation and the 
Commerce Department—for the inter- 
modal interchange of containers and 
related equipment within the surface 
transportation industry. 


President Richard Nixon com- 
mented on the agreement: 
“The adoption of this uniform 


agreement by rail, highway and water 
carriers will make unnecessary much 
of the costly, time-consuming and con- 
fusing carrier-by-carrier negotiations 
that now affect the efficient and eco- 
nomical flow of containers in inter- 
modal transportation.” 

Transportation Secretary John A. 
Volpe stated: 

“The regular and routine use of this 
agreement will not only standardize 
the extensive business relationships as- 
sociated with container ownership op- 
eration and use, it will also contribute 
greatly to the expanded intermodal use 
of containers in our domestic and in- 
ternational commerce.” 

Volpe added: “It is through such 


Guest Speaker 


innovative developments as this that 
the transportation industry will be 
helped to meet the challenge of a need 
to double its capacity within the next 
two decades.” 

The agreement is the product of 
two years’ intensive negotiations 
among the _ highway-rail-maritime 
transport equipment interchange ex- 
perts representing the Association of 
American Railroads, the Equipment 
Interchange Association and_ the 
Steamship Operators Intermodal Com- 
mittee. 

The taskforce representatives have 
recommended to their respective or- 
ganizations that prompt adoption and 
early implementation of the agree- 
ment should be made—subject to such 
governmental review as may be re- 
quired. 

The agreement contains operating 
terms and conditions for participating 
carriers. It also fixes responsibility for 
the maintenance, repair and cleanli- 
ness of containers and stipulates other 
aspects of carrier liability. Further, it 
provides for arbitration of disputes be- 
tween participating carriers. 


IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis (center), executive assistant to General Pres- 


ident Frank E. Fitzsimmons, addressed the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Assn., in New York. He is shown talking with T. Lawrence Jones 
(left), president of the association, and William M. Rees of Chubb & Son, Inc. 
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Pay Board 
Handies 
4,158 Cases 


Pay Board Executive Director 
Robert P. Tiernan said recently 
that action was completed on 
205 pay increase cases during 
the week July 3 to July 7, 1972. 
This brings to 4,158 the number 
of cases acted on by the Pay 
Board. 

Out of a total of 9,406 sub- 
missions to date, the Pay Board 
has -1,318 awaiting Pay Board 
action. 

The combined weighted aver- 
age of increases granted during 
the four-week period ending 
July 7, for increases effective 
after November 13, 1971, for 
Categories I and II was 5.6 per 
cent affecting 2,194,317 work- 
ers. Since November 14, 1971, 
the combined weighted average 
increase for Categories I and II 
was 4.9 per cent affecting 
9,865,657 workers. 

For the same four weeks, the 
weighted average increase for 
Category I was 5.8 per cent af- 
fecting 1,768,424 workers. Spe- 
cifically, these increases included 
5.4 per cent for new contracts 
and 5.9 per cent for deferred in- 
creases. For Category II the lat- 
est four-week average was 4.7 
per cent affecting 425,842 
workers. 

For retroactive increases in 
Categories I and II, the cumula- 
tive average since November 14, 
was 3.1 per cent affecting 
2,564,826 workers. 


These figures do not reflect 
decisions by the Construction 
Industry Stabilization Commit- 
tee on cases involving labor con- 
tracts in the construction indus- 
try. 


ein Michigan 

Employees of White’s Gas & Ap- 
pliance, Inc., of Perrinton, Mich., 
voted overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 486 of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Dale Spyker, Local 486 business 
agent, said eight drivers, installers and 
service mechanics were eligible to 
vote. The count was 5 to 1 in favor of 
the Teamsters. 


The International Teamster 
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IBT Position Prevails 


Cost of Living Council Exempts 
Low Wage Earners From Controls 


A Teamster-supported move to ex- 
empt low wage earners from Pay 
Board controls has been adopted by 
the Cost of Living Council. 

In scrapping its old $1.90 an hour 
exemption level, the Cost of Living 
Council has ruled that any worker 
making less than $2.75 an hour will 
be exempt from Pay Board wage con- 
trols, 

The Teamster General Executive 
Board last January criticized the Cost 
of Living Council for setting $1.90 as 
a ceiling for definition of substandard 
wages and for classification of the 
working poor. 

In a statement released on behalf of 
the union’s general executive board, 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, labor’s sole remaining 
member of the Pay Board, said then: 

“By setting $1.90 as the ceiling for 
definition of substandard wages, the 
Cost of Living Council has insured 
continued poverty as a way of life for 
millions of Americans. The Cost of 
Living Council has imposed a cruel 
penalty upon a substantial segment of 
the American citizenry whose sub- 
standard wages contribute nothing to 
inflation. . . 

“As representatives of more than 
two million working Americans who 
have a vital stake in economic stabili- 
zation and who have a concern for 
those whose plight is less fortunate, 
we, the members of the general execu- 
tive board of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, strongly urge the 
Cost of Living Council to immediately 
reconsider its action and definition of 
substandard wages.” 

Council Director Donald Rumsfeld 
said the action means that about 56 
out of every 100 workers in the pri- 
vate non-farm economy are now ex- 
empt from the government pay con- 
trols, in addition to any government 
employees and farm workers who 
make less than $2.75 an hour. 

Rumsfeld said the Council action 
exempted an additional 10 million 
private non-farm workers, bringing the 
total in that category to nearly 33 
million. 

He further stated workers can be 
exempt under either the $2.75 an hour 
cutoff or a rule exempting employers 
of 60 or fewer workers from both 
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wage and price controls. 

The Cost of Living Council’s action 
came following a ruling by a federal 
district judge July 14th that the Coun- 
cil’s old $1.90 an hour exemption level 
was too low. The judge did not set a 
specific higher figure. 

Rumsfeld told reporters that the 
Council had been considering raising 
the exemption level and _ probably 
would have done so next month even 
without the court order. He said the 
Council might not have gone all the 
way to $2.75 an hour without the 
court ruling. 


@ Glass Victory 


Poduction and maintenance work- 
ers employed by Bond Mfg., Co., Inc., 
a glass processing firm in Memphis, 
Tenn., voted overwhelmingly for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 984 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 


Board election. 

Arthur B. Crutcher, assistant busi- 
ness agent for Local 984, said 47 
workers were eligible to vote. The bal- 
lot count was 39 for the union and 7 
against. 


Turnpike Agreement 


Shown at the signing of the first Teamster contract with the Pennsylvania Turn- 


Hot Campaigns 
Conducted by 
Arizona Local 


Teamster Local 310 of Tucson, 
Ariz., has been hot in conducting suc- 
cessful organizing campaigns in recent 
weeks with five election victories 
placed on the scoreboard. 

William McCollum, Local 310 pres- 
ident, said the winning ballots in which 
nearly 100 employees were eligible to 
vote were at the following companies 
in Tucson: 

Sandoval Distributing Co., a whole- 
sale distributor of periodicals and 
magazines; Pre-Fit Door, a door fac- 
tory; Blake Moffitt & Towne, a dry 
goods and paper goods firm: Associ- 
ated Grocers, wholesale and delivery, 
and Tucson Warehouse & Transfer 
Co., Inc., a moving and storage firm. 

Job categories covered included 
truck drivers, warehousemen, carpen- 
ters, welders, receiving clerks, janitors, 
office workers and several other occu- 
pations. 


@ in Wisconsin 


Truck drivers employed by Don- 
Ray, Inc., of Elm Grove, Wis., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 344 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Elmer Johnson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 


es 


pike Commission are (left to right): Seated—Joseph Anderson of Teamster Local 
77; Patrick Kerwin, secretary of the commission; Lester Burlein, chairman of 
the commission; IBT Vice President Edward Nangle; Standing— Thaddeus Carter, 
John Buchiski and Thomas Malinak, employee negotiating team; Ray Matz of 
Local 77; Franklin V. Summers, operations director; Joseph Burkhard, Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters, and J. Braderman, commission lawyer. Sam Montani 
of Local 250 was absent because of illness. 
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Teamster Case 


Backpay Totaling $10,514 © 


Won for Public Employees 


School custodians in New Jersey were happy with their backpay checks won by 


Teamster Local 866 after a lengthy struggle with the Sayreville Board of Educa- 
tion. Flanking the members are Len Conte (left), secretary-treasurer of Local 866, 
and John Broderick (right), business representative. Receiving backpay were: 
Walter Stelmazek, Ed Chrzan, Ed Michalek, Joe Turowski, John Marcinczyk, 
Ralph Rupp, and Adam Westernick (deceased). 


Teamster Local 866 of Passaic, 
N.J., recently won a long struggle with 
the Sayreville Board of Education in 
New Jersey to gain $10,514 in back- 
pay for seven members of the local 
union. 

A Superior Court judge upheld the 
findings of an arbitrator who con- 
cluded that the board of education im- 
posed excessive discipline on seven 
school custodians who were charged 
with falsifying their time cards. 

The custodians had requested two 
hours’ overtime pay for work per- 
formed during their shift—work that 
normally would have been performed 
by other employees who were absent. 

Two-month job suspensions were 
handed the custodians by the board of 
education. But the board didn’t stop 
there, according to Leonard P. Conte, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 

Conte said the board of education 
further ruled: 

—That the custodians would not be 
eligible for any overtime work for the 
balance of the year. 

—That they would have to forfeit 
the following year’s negotiated incre- 
ment and general wage increase. 

—That each of the men would have 
to serve a One year’s probation period. 

When Local 866 tried to process a 
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grievance in the case, the board re- 
fused to follow the procedure. How- 
ever, in subsequent contract negotia- 
tions, the board acceded to the local 
union’s demand for arbitration of the 
dispute. 

After listening to the evidence, the 
arbitrator ruled that the board of edu- 
cation not only had violated the griev- 
ance procedure but also had violated 
the maintenance of standards clause in 
the contract. The union proved to the 
arbitrator’s satisfaction that the 
method to complete an absent employ- 
ee’s work and pay for such work was 
in keeping with a practice which was 
in effect 14 years. 


Recommendation 


Complete reinstatement of all earn- 
ings lost and rescinsion of the disci- 
plinary measures was recommended 
by the arbitrator. 

The Sayreville Board of Education 
did not like the decision and took the 
matter to court, mainly on the basis 
that the arbitrator did not have juris- 
diction in disciplinary matters con- 
cerning the board’s employees. 

Local 866 argued that the arbitra- 
tion was binding in all matters as is 
permissable under the Public Emplo- 
ment Relations Act of 1968. The 
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law also gives public employees the 
right to elect exclusive bargaining 


‘agencies. 


The judge sustained the arbitra- 
tor’s decision and also ruled that the 
custodians be paid interest on the 
monies withheld from them and that 
the union receive payment for court 
costs. 


@ Alabama Win 


Truck drivers and mechanics em- 
ployed by Bama Concrete Products 
Co., Inc., of Tuscaloosa, Ala., voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 612 of Birmingham, 
Ala., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, according to 
Don L. West, vice president of the 
local union. 


@® Warehouse Win 


Warehousemen employed by Eiben 
and IRR of Pittsburgh, Pa., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 249 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Richard Peluso, Local 
249 business agent. 


Roadeo Champ 


Jim Thomson of Teamster Local 31 in 
Vancouver, B.C., was named grand 
champion of the annual truck roadeo in 
Vancouver recently. A member since 
1953, Thomson has been a driver for 
Pacific Cartage Co., for the past 10 
years. He will compete in the Canadian 
Truck Roadeo in September. 


The International Teamster 
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On Board 


Fitzsimmons Makes 
Red Cross Appeal 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons has asked 
Teamsters everywhere to come to the aid of the Red Cross which 
had been hard hit financially giving aid to victims of two national 
disasters. 

Following the Rapid City, S.D., flood disaster early in June, came 
Hurricane Agnes which laid waste to vast areas along the Eastern 
Seaboard. 

E. Roland Harriman, chairman of the American National Red 
Cross, in a letter to President Fitzsimmons revealed that, “Red Cross 
disaster funds are depleted.” 

Fitzsimmons urged Teamsters everywhere to make donations to 
the Red Cross according to their ability to give “to refurbish its 
finances. The Red Cross is immediately on the scene when disaster 
hits American communities. We in the Teamsters have long practiced 
the policy of helping our brothers and sisters. We can extend this 
policy beyond the confines of the union by helping the Red Cross to 
help those, who have suffered loss of property and—in addition to 
overcoming grief from loss of loved ones—now need assistance to 


ope fight their way back to a normal life.” 
Jack J. Jorgensen, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 359 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently was elected to the 


board of Histadrut, Israel’s unique labor 
federation. 


Election Win 


Long Beach 

Local Wins 

Two Ballots 
Teamster Local 88 of Long Beach, 


Skycaps, Baggage Handlers 
Go Teamster at NYC’s JFK 


Calif., gained more than 80 new mem- 
bers in two representation elections 
conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board recently. 

Lee Dahlenburg, Local 88 secretary- 
treasurer, said the victories were 
scored at California Brake Shoe Co., 
in Los Angeles, Calif., and Sierra Bul- 
lets in Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 

Some 55 production and mainte- 
nance workers were eligible to vote at 
the brake shoe and clutch firm with 
the tally coming up 30 for the Team- 
sters and 13 against. 

At Sierra, an ammunition manufac- 
turing firm, 30 workers were eligible 
to ballot. The count was 19 for the 
union and 7 against. 


© Auto Salesmen 


Auto salesmen employed by Grove 
Motor Sales, Inc., of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 868 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Donald J. Bruck- 
ner, secretary-treasurer of the local 
union. 
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The men who handle the baggage 
for air travelers at John F. Kennedy 
Airport in New York City voted by a 
large majority for representation by 
the Teamsters Union in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Some 200 skycaps, baggage handlers 
and claim attendants of Allied Avia- 
tion Service Co., of New York, Inc., 
were eligible to vote in the election. 
The count was 92 for the Teamsters, 


New Teamsters at JFK Airport in New York City are shown with Alex Calder 


37 for another union, and three ballots 
were voided. 

The successful campaign was con- 
ducted by Teamster Local 732, with 
the assistance of IBT Vice President 
Joseph Trerotola, director of the East- 
ern Conference of Teamsters. 

The Allied unit is expected to in- 
cease to 250 with an additional 100 
workers at LaGuardia Airport in New 
York City. 


(second from right), Teamster Local 732 business representative, following a 
successful election for skycaps and baggage handlers. With Calder are (left to 
right): Melton Johnson, Ernie Jones and Leon Swan—all skycaps at various 


airlines. 
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Teamsters Gather 


= 


Shown recently at the 6th annual dinner dance sponsored by Teamster Local 


648 of Plattsburgh, N.Y., were (left to right): IBT Vice President Edward Nangle; 
Robert Flynn of the Eastern Conference of Teamsters; Victor N.. Mousseau, 
president of Local 648; Fleming Campbell of the ECT; Rocco F. DePerno, presi- 
dent of Teamster Joint Council 18, and Ray Greene, president of Teamster Joint 


Council 91. 


Unusual Allegations 


Insurance-Bargaining Case 
Won by Local 949 in Texas 


Teamster Local 949 of Houston, 
Tex., was the victor recently in a 
National Labor Relations Board ruling 
in an unusual case involving Borden, 
Inc., Dairy & Services Division of 
Houston. 

Upholding the trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the Board dismissed allegations 
of bad-faith bargaining on the part 
of Local 949, and also found unlawful 
the employer’s unilateral termination 
of four insurance plans. 

The rare case was highlighted by 
the company’s assertion that Local 
949 entered contract negotiations with 
no intention of reaching an agreement. 

As stated by the examiner, no one 
ever “convincingly explained” why the 
union would not want a contract at 
all, and the suggestion the union 
wanted bargaining to fail so it could 
bargain with local representatives of 
the employer—as it had in the past— 
was unreal, unsupported by the rec- 
ord, completely conjectural, and in- 
consistent with what actually hap- 
pened. 

The examiner noted the testimony 
of Local 949’s chief negotiator who 
stated the objective in negotiations 
with Borden. was no different than 
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with any other employer, that is, to 
seek improvements in wages, hours 
and working conditions. 

As to the company’s unilateral ter- 
mination of its four insurance plans, 
the Board agreed with the examiner 
who rejected the employer contention 


Arbitration 
Case Won 
In Missouri 


Teamster Local 534 of Se- 
dalia, Mo., recently won an ar- 
bitration decision in a case in- 
volving a member who was dis- 
charged for allegedly being in- 
toxicated on the job. 


The employee had been fired 
by Banquet Foods Corp., at the 
company’s Marshall, Mo., plant. 
Evidence showed that, in fact, 
the dischargee was not on the 
job at the time he was fired. 


The arbitrator ruled reinstate- 
ment with full seniority for the 
worker and ordered payment of 
lost wages amounting to $5,378. 


that the union waived its right to bar- 
gain in this area. 

A management rights clause, said 
the examiner, made no reference to 
insurance plans at all, and therefore 
the conclusion was that the union had 
not expressly or even by implication 
waived its statutory right to bargain 
on the issue of insurance benefits. 

Also rejected by the examiner were 
employer arguments that the Board 
should withhold action because of the 
presence of grievance and arbitration 
procedures, and that cancellation of 
the insurance plans was a proper eco- 
nomic weapon. 

Regarding the latter, the examiner 
declared that even if an employer is 
acting in good faith and motivated 
only by legitimate business considera- 
tions, it is obligated to bargain with 
the representative of his employees be- 
fore making the kind of changes the 
employer made in this instance. 

Borden was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unfair labor practice, re- 
instate the four insurance plans, and 
reimburse employees for losses suf- 
fered by elimination of the programs. 


Firing Case 


Won by Local 
In California 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Hapsco, 
Inc., of Sacramento, Calif., discrimi- 
natorily fired Timothy J. Palmer, a 
truck driver, to materially reduce 
Teamster Local 150’s chance of win- 
ning a representation election in a 
small bargaining unit. 

The decision upheld the examiner’s 
findings. Hapsco, a_heating-air-con- 
ditioning-plumbing supply firm, was 
ordered to cease the illegal conduct 
and to offer reinstatement and reim- 
bursement to Palmer. 


@ Young Workers 


The number of young people aged 
16 to 24 years working, or looking for 
work, increased by 6.4 million be- 
tween October, 1960, and October, 
1970, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


@ Apprentices 


Since 1969, the number of minority 
apprentices registered with the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training in- 
creased 86 per cent to 20,500. 
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Seattie Police 
Workers Vote 


For Teamsters 

Civilian employees of the 
Seattle, Wash., Police Depart- 
ment voted heavily in favor of 
representation by Teamster Lo- 
cal 763 in an election conducted 
recently by the Washington State 
Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries. 

Earl P. Collins, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 763, said 205 
civilian workers were eligible to 
ballot. The vote count was 88 
for the Teamsters and 47 
against. 


Pontiac Local 
Wins Case 
Before NLRB 


Teamster Local 614 of Pontiac, 
Mich., came out the winner recently 
in a case involving the discharge of 
two employees of the Northwest Pro- 
pane Co., Inc., of Farmington, Mich. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board affirmed the findings of the trial 
examiner that Jack Tobias and Vera 
Boudrie were discharged to discourage 
membership in Local 614. 

Testimony revealed that Tobias, a 
driver, was fired for an alleged theft 
which the examiner found “did not 
stand scrutiny.” Vera Boudrie’s serv- 
ices were dispensed with because of 
her “sympathies for the union and her 
talking about the union with the driv- 
CIS e5 ees 

Northwest Propane was ordered by 
the Board to cease the illegal activity 
and to offer Tobias and Boudrie rein- 
statement with backpay. 


Hotel Industry 
Win Scored 
im California 


Employees of the London Lodge in 
Oakland, Calif., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 856 of San 
Francisco in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board ballot. 

Rudy Tham, Local 856 secretary- 
treasurer, said 27 front desk employ- 
ees, PBX operators, clerical workers, 
bellmen, housekeepers and mainten- 
ance men were eligible to vote. The 
tally was 15 to 10 in favor of the 
union. 
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Taking Oath 


Officers of Teamster Local 513 in Philadelphia, Pa., were sworn to office recently 
by Robert Romano (left), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 161 also in 
Philadelphia. Taking the oath are (left to right): Front Row— Albert Woodard, 
president; Joseph Wojcik, vice president; Wilfred Wilson, secretary-treasurer; 
Michael Hession, business agent; Back Row—Preston Williams, trustee; William 
Williams, recording secretary; Oscar Sallard, trustee. Andy Lavin, trustee, was 
not present for the photo. 


1,000th Retiree 


} 
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John Kuchta (center) is the 1,000th member of Teamster Local 200 in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to retire under the local union’s pension program. He is shown re- 
ceiving his check from James Jesinski (left), secretary-treasurer, and Roy Lane, 
president, of Local 200. 
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$1 Million Plus 


Vacation Fund Benefits 


Teamsters in San Diego 


John Lyons and Ed Ford of Teamster Local 36 in San Diego, Calif., receive a 
$1,032,506 check to be distributed to members under the Construction Team- 
sters Union Vacation and Holiday Trust Fund. Bank officers James Mulvaney 
and Guy Beyersdorf (left to right), present the mammoth check to Lyons (second 
from right) and Jones. 


More than 1,000 members of Team- 
ster Local 36 in San Diego, Calif., 
received a_ collective check for 
$1,032,506 recent representing the 
sum due them from the Construction 
Teamsters Union Vacation and Holi- 
day Trust Fund. 

John S. Lyons, Local 36 secretary- 


Texan Writes 
Appreciative 
Letter To Fitz 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

I wish to express my appreci- 
ation for all the benefits I have 
received from 


the Teamsters 
Union in the past 27 years, and 
express my thanks for the pen- 
sion I have been receiving since 
June, 1972. I was a member of 
Teamster Local 745 in Dallas, 
Tex., and was employed by 
Roadway Express for 16 years. 


Fraternally Yours, 
J. W. Henderson, 
Mesquite, Tex. 
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treasurer, said the money would be 
distributed to 1,013 members in a 
manner proportionate to the number 
of hours worked during the year. 

The largest check to be disbursed 
on an individual basis amounted to 
$2,485. The average member received 
more than $1,000. 

The fund is administered by a board 
of trustees representing 300 area con- 
tractors and the Teamster local union. 

Numerous other Teamster contruc- 
tion local unions also have negotiated 
holiday-vacation funds. 


@® New Contract 


Teamster Local 1518 of Clifton, 
N.J., recently signed an agreement 
with a new company, Major Auto- 
motive, which employs 50 workers, 
according to Paul Liebowitz, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 


@€ Vet Workers 


Of the 4.2 million Vietnam War era 
veterans in the labor force, some 3.9 
million are employed. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Board Ruling 


Favors Local 
In Ohio 


Affirming the’ trial examiner’s find- 
ings, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Johnson’s 
Industrial Caterers, Inc., of Dayton, 
O., unlawfully made abrupt and uni- 
lateral changes in wages and working 
conditions of route drivers and refused 
to bargain in good faith with Teamster 
Local 176, certified representative. 

The unilateral change in operations 
involved economic matters such as the 
rate of commission, cost of supplies to 
the driver, and cost of truck rental. 
In addition, the changes also con- 
cerned such mandatory subjects of 
bargaining as insurance, vacation and 
holidays. 

The examiner noted that none of 
the subjects had been discussed in 
negotiations and concluded that they 
were instituted with the intention of 
destroying the unit in which certifica- 
tion had been issued. The employer’s 
contention that changes were moti- 
vated solely by economic considera- 
tions was rejected. 

Johnson’s was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unfair labor practices, 
bargain with Local 176 upon request, 
furnish the union—upon request—all 
records necessary and relevant to de- 
cide whether it desired restoration of 
the prior working conditions, and re- 
store the prior wages and working 
conditions while making employees 
whole for losses suffered if the em- 
ployees, as expressed through the un- 
ion, so desire. 


@ Produce Win 


Employees of Pam Pak Distributors, 
Inc., a produce firm in Fresno, Calif., 
voted overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 616 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Mrs. Pauline Bien, Local 616 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 38 packers, fork- 
lift men and miscellaneous helpers 
were eligible to ballot. The vote was 
23 to 5 in favor of the union. 


@® Bronx Win 


Employees of Walford Associates, 
Inc., in Bronx, N.Y. voted overwhelm- 
ingly for representation by Teamster 
Local 363 of New York City in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Gordon J. 
Canizio. 
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Firing Case 
Won by Local 
In Missouri 


Commerce Concrete Co., Inc., of 
Miami, Okla., violated the law by dis- 
criminatorily terminating a lease op- 
erator hauling for the employer, ac- 
cording to a recent decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The case involved Teamster Local 
823 of Joplin, Mo. 

The discharge occurred after Mel- 
vin Smith and two other lease-opera- 
tors were subpoenaed on behalf of 
Local 823 to testify at a representa- 
tion hearing called to resolve the issue 
of whether lease-operators were em- 
ployees or independent contractors. 
During the course of the hearing, the 
company conceded that lease-opera- 
tors were employees, and accordingly 
the three men did not testify. 

A dispute developed later between 
Smith and the company president over 
a bill for repairs, during which Smith 
was called “the instigator of this union 
thing,” and Smith was discharged. 

Commerce Concrete was ordered by 
the Board to make Smith whole for 
any losses suffered from the date of 
discharge until the time when the 
company offered him reinstatement. 


Arizona Local 
Wins Lumber 
Firm Ballot 


More than 200 employees of 
Kaibab Lumber Industries, Inc., 
at Fredonia, Ariz., voted for 
representation by Teamster Lo- 
cal 83 of Phoenix, Ariz., re- 
cently. 

Gene Blake, Local 83 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the company 
is engaged in lumbering and the 
bargaining unit includes loggers, 
truck drivers, sawyers, mill men, 
planers, stackers, mechanics and 
service workers. 


The lumber workers formerly 
were represented by an inde- 
pendent union—the Kaibab 
Timberman’s Fraternal Organi- 
zation. 

Of those eligible to vote in the 
election, 147 cast ballots for the 
Teamsters, 20 voted for the in- 
dependent organization, and 
there was only one company 
vote. 
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Local Has Two Drivers ‘o’ Month 


Teamster Local 232 of Fort Edward, N.Y., has had two memb: 


a». 


ers named as 


“Drivers of the Month” by the Eastern Division Safety Council of the New York 
State Motor Truck Assn., in recent months. Richard H. Smith (left), recording 
secretary of the local union, has a record of 22 years and 1,500,000 miles with- 
out a chargeable accident. Charles R. Downing (right) has compiled a safe- 
driving record of more than 2,000,000 miles without a chargeable accident in 
34 years. Both are drivers for Fort Edward Express Co., Inc. 


At Louisville, Ky. 


Stockholder Gets into the Act 
In Board Case Won by Teamsters 


In an unusual case, the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled recently 
that a bargaining order was warranted 
in a dispute involving Scott Gross Co., 
Inc., of Lexington, Ky., and Teamster 
Local 89 of Louisville, Ky. 

The employer’s unlawful activity, 
said the Board, consisted almost en- 
tirely of conduct by the company 
president and a stockholder, directly 
involving a majority of the nine em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. 

It was noted that an employer 
agreement to reinstate discriminatees 
without loss of pay, plus unlawful 
promises of benefits, were made while 
negotiating directly with the employees 
so as to induce them to abandon their 
union activity. 

Thereafter, the employer coerced 
employees into writing letters to 
Teamster Local 89, disavowing their 
desire for representation, by threaten- 
ing the workers that otherwise unlaw- 
fully promised benefits would not be 
put into effect. 

Scott Gross Co., contended that a 
bargaining order was not justified be- 
cause discriminatorily discharged 


workers had been reinstated, the com- 
pany had not put into effect the prom- 
ised benefits, and finally, the company 
expressed a willingness to consent to 
an election. 

However, the Board noted a signifi- 
cant fact that, in its opinion, revealed 
the employer’s anti-union bias and 
adamant rejection of the bargaining 
concept—namely, the evidence of dis- 
avowal letters which appeared to have 
been solicited by the employer fol- 
lowing Local 89’s attempt in 1970 to 
become the bargaining representa- 
tives of truck drivers, warehousemen, 
helpers and clerks employed by the 
company. 


Extensive Unfairness 


It was concluded that the employ- 
er’s extensive unfair labor practices so 
diminished the possibility of insuring 
a fair election that the worker’s free 
choice was more effectively ascer- 
tained by use of signed authorization 
cards than by an election. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal activity and 
bargain with the union upon request. 
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Affiliates Advised 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Careful Watch Needed to Police 
New Safety and Health Statute 


REPRESENTATIVES of Teamster 
affiliates have been advised to consult 
their attorney whenever the question 
crops up as to whether a member’s 
work-related injury is a result of em- 
ployer negligence or appears to be a 
violation of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. 

The law was signed by President 
Nixon in late 1971 but did not become 
fully effective until mid-February of 
this year, with the delay caused by 
the time needed for creation of a set 
of regulations and the distribution of 
the rules. 

David Previant, chief labor counsel 
for the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, noted recently that the 
law’s sole purpose is to assure as far 
as possible that every working man 
and woman in the nation may enjoy 
safe and healthful working conditions. 
The law applies to every employer en- 
gaged in business affecting interstate 
commerce. 

Previant said that in addition to the 
general duty of furnishing employees 
with work and places of employment 
which are free from hazards causing 
or likely to cause death or serious 
physical harm, the employer has the 
specific duty of complying with those 
standards promulgated under the law. 

“It should be noted,” added the 
IBT counsel, “that the employee has 
the same duty to comply with these 
standards, rules, regulations and orders 
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which affect his 
conduct.” 

It was Previant’s advice to Teamster 
affiliates that if the question of whether 
an employee’s injury has been caused 
by the violation of the statute, it 
would be well to consult counsel to 
determine whether there has been a 
violation of the standards. 

Primary enforcement of the law is 
vested in Labor Department com- 
pliance officers. They have the right 
and the duty to inspect any and all 
premises covered by the Act, and any 
and all conditions, structures, ma- 
chines, apparatus, devices, equipment 
and material therein. In addition to 
inspecting, they may go further and 
question any party including the em- 
ployer or his agents or the employees. 


own actions and 


Safety Role 


The representatives of the em- 
ployees have a role in this safety 
enforcement. There is a provision for 
a representative who has been au- 
thorized by the employees to accom- 
pany this inspector to aid in that 
inspection. This has become known 
as the “walk around.” 

Additionally, there is a provision for 
hearing and testimony to be taken 
under oath. A union representing em- 
ployees can be helpful in providing 
witnesses to the investigator. Further- 
more, the department has the duty of 
investigating and responding to spe- 


cific complaints of the employees 
which the union representatives can 
be instrumental in bringing. 

The establishment of a_ violation 
calls for the issuance to the employer 
of a written citation of the nature of 
the violation. The citation shall fix 
a reasonable time for correction of 
the violation and for posting of the 
citation at or near the place the viola- 
tion has occurred. This is another 
area in which the employees’ repre- 
sentative has a role as he should be 
policing the citation process. 

Furthermore, since the citation does 
provide for a time within which to 
abate the violation, if the employees 
concerned feel that time is objection- 
ably long, they can file with the De- 
partment an objection to the time 
allowed. Note that such objection to 
the time must be filed within 15 days 
from the date of issuance of the cita- 
tion. 

Beyond the initial order issued by 
the Secretary of Labor, there is pro- 
vision for a review commission which 
shall hold hearings if there has been 
a request for a review. Here again, 
there could be a role for the union 
representative since the Act requires 
that the review commission proce- 
dures shall provide that the affected 
employees or their representative have 
an opportunity to participate as parties 
to the hearings. 

There is a provision of the law 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Backpay Award 


whereby an employee can request a 
special inspection. This applies to 
those conditions or practices in a 
place of employment which are 
deemed to constitute an imminent 
danger. 

Thus, if any employee (or his rep- 
resentative) thinks there is a viola- 
tion which constitutes a special and 
imminent danger, he may request 
immediate inspection by giving notice 
to the Secretary of Labor of the dan- 
ger he deems imminent. 


Dangers Defined 


Such dangers are defined as ones 
which can reasonably be expected 
to cause death or serious physical 
harm immediately or before the im- 
minence of such danger can be elim- 
inated through normal _ enforce- 
ment procedures, If such conditions 
are found, there can be a special re- 
straining order issued by a U.S. Court 
upon petition of the Secretary of La- 
bor. 

This raises the question of what 
an employee can do if the Department 
disagrees with the employee that there 
is an imminent danger. The employee 
will have the right to commence a 
mandamus action to compel the Secre- 
tary of Labor to act by petitioning the 
U.S. District Court in which the con- 
dition is occurring. 


Special Features 


Should the employee have fear of 
discrimination by an employer be- 
cause the employee has reported haz- 
ards and has testified, the law does 
have anti-discrimination features in 
it. If an employee feels he is being 
discriminated against either by dis- 
charge or other action because of his 
action to invoke the law, he should 
file a complaint with the Secretary of 
Labor within 30 days of the alleged 
discriminatory action. The Secretary 
of Labor, upon investigating and con- 
cluding there has been discrimination, 
may bring an action in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for relief for the employee. 

What constitutes violations of the 
Safety and Health Act may be deter- 
mined either by the standards which 
have been published in the Federal 
Regulations or by determination of 
a Labor Department inspector or com- 
plaint officer that a condition violates 
the Act. 

Though an employer must gener- 
ally eliminate what would be recog- 
nized as unsafe conditions, there are 
the specific standards that he must live 
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Mrs. Betty Armstrong was presented a backpay check totalling nearly $4,000 by 
Don Sutton, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 452 in Denver, Colo. The 
award was the result of an unfair labor practice filing made by the union against 
ee Alert Co., following Mrs. Armstrong’s discharge for activities on behalf of 
ocal 452. 


Disability No Bar 


ac 


An on-the-job injury forced Clifford Trembly, a member of Teamster Local 542 in 
San Diego, Calif., into early retirement—but he did not let the injury stop him 
from working. Trembly established a glass-tinting business and is shown applying 
a special coating to cut down heat, glare and fading from the sun. 
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up to as well. It would be well for 
the representatives of the employees 
to become familiar with these specific 
standards. It would be well to consult 
an attorney whenever questions of 
compliance arise. 


Another Effect 

A collateral effect of the law can 
be foreseen in the related area of liti- 
gation to recover for employees dam- 
ages from injuries in the course of 
their employment. The new standards 
for safety at work also set more strin- 
gent standards by which to test the 
negligence of a third party in causing 
injury to a working man. 

It has become recognized law in 
Wisconsin that violation of the safety 
regulations of the Department of In- 
dustry, Labor & Human Relations 
creates a prima facie measure of 
negligence if it causes injury to an 
employee, especially as it may con- 
stitute a violation of the Safe Place 
Statute of the State of Wisconsin. 


WCT Sponsoring 


Alabama Local 
Wins Decision 
At NLRB 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, on a motion for summary 
judgment, ruled recently that Sunny- 
land Refining Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala., violated the law by refusing to 
bargain with Teamster Local 612, 
certified representative of all shipper- 
drivers, including the mechanic, helper 
and tireman employed by the com- 
pany. 

In reply, the company denied two 
aspects of the complaint in such a 
manner that the Board decided the 
employer was attempting to re-litigate 
matters raised and determined in a 
previous representation proceedings. 

Sunnyland was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal activity and 
to bargain with Local 612 upon re- 
quest. 


Teamster Youngsters Enjoying 
Travel-Study Europe Tour 


A group of sons and daughters of 
Teamsters are on a unique combina- 
tion travel-study tour of four Euro- 
pean countries, a summertime sojourn 
that should provide them with exciting 
adventures and long-lasting memories. 

Their trip, sponsored by the West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters, will ex- 
tend over 40 days, from a July 6th 
departure via airliner from Oakland 
until a return to that city on August 
14th. 

In the intervening weeks the young- 


Teamster sons and daughters attended an orientation session at the Western 


sters will visit England, the Nether- 
lands, West Germany and France, 
studying the cultures and customs of 
the people, visiting historical land- 
marks and, in some instances, living 
in the homes of natives. 

As they move through a crowded 
itinerary that combines study sessions 
with sightseeing the travellers will be 
greeted by various dignitaries in Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, Cologne, Bonn, and 
Paris as well as in communities in the 
environs of these capital cities. 


Seaton 


Conference of Teamsters prior to their departure on a travel-study tour of Europe. 


ae 
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CD Head 


Arthur C. Becker, a life member of 
Teamster Local 299 in Detroit, Mich., 
recently was elected president of the 


Southeastern Michigan Civil Defense 
Directors Assn. He is director of civil 
defense for Southfield, Mich. 


Representatives of American em- 
bassies will join leaders of foreign 
countries in seeing that the youngsters 
get every opportunity to become fully 
acquainted with ancient cultures and 
traditions. A significant portion of time 
will be devoted to conversations with 
as many trade union officials as it is 
possible to visit. 

Before departing, the students spent 
a day at headquarters of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters in Burlin- 
game, Calif., being briefed on details 


of the trip and the cultural-study 
aspects of their travels. 
Conference Director Einar O. 


Mohn spoke of the pioneering phases 
of the adventure, pointing out that 
each student will be, in the eyes of 
Europeans, an ambassador of goodwill 
from the U.S. and Canada. 

“Many of you will be visiting the 
countries, if not the actual birthplaces, 
of your forebears,” said Mohn. “Aside 
from the broadening of one’s outlook 
that travel provides, you will be de- 
veloping friendships that will be mean- 
ingful and will become more so as 
time goes on. Among the world’s 
greatest needs today is better under- 
standing and tolerance among all peo- 
ples. The opportunities you will have 
to foster better relationships is in- 
estimable. And it would be my hope 
that each of you do whatever you can 
to sow the seeds of trust and respect 
among the people with whom you 
come in contact.” 
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Bee Champ 


| 12s Champion «72! 
| PATRICIA QUIGLEY. 
STL ANSELM 
PHILADELPHIA | 


Patricia Quigley, daughter and grand- 
daughter of Teamsters, recently 
emerged as champion of the Philadel- 
phia area spelling bee. Miss Quigley’s 
father is Richard Quigley and her 
grandfather is Charles Campbell, both 
members of Teamsters Local 107 in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Board Ruling 
Won by Local 
in California 


Moisi & Son Trucking, Inc., of 
Anaheim, Calif., was found guilty by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
recently of unlawfully refusing to bar- 
gain with Teamster Local 235 of 
Orange, Calif., discriminatorily termin- 
ating Michael Shannon, and illegally 
interrogating workers during an or- 
ganizational drive. 

Affirming the trial examiner, the 
Board found that the company presi- 
dent voluntarily recognized the union, 
but then entered into direct negotia- 
tions with his employees afterward in 
contravention of the law. 

The examiner concluded that Shan- 
non did not quit his job as asserted by 
the employer, rather, Shannon was 
terminated with the motive of under- 
mining the union. 
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Florida Local 
Wins Decision 
At Paper Firm 


Orlando Paper Co., Inc., of Or- 
lando, Fla., violated the law—said the 
National Labor Relations Board in a 
recent decision—by refusing to bar- 
gain with Teamster Local 385 as rep- 
resentative of all production workers 
at the firm’s plant in Orlando. 

Sustaining the trial examiner’s con- 
clusions, the Board said it was undis- 
puted that the union had a clear 
majority of designation cards when it 
made its initial demand for bargain- 
ing in October, 1971. The employer 
contended that the majority was 
tainted, however, because one of the 
supervisors had participated in union 
organizing efforts. The supervisor’s 
card was deleted but the union still 
had an overwhelming majority. In 
addition, it was found that the super- 
visor actually had little to do with the 
organizing campaign. 


Deliberate Campaign 


It was also noted that the employer, 
upon learning of the union’s bargain- 
ing demand, immediately embarked 
upon a deliberate and coercive cam- 
paign to undermine the union’s ma- 
jority status. 

Orlando Paper was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct 
and bargain with Local 385 upon re- 
quest. 


Minnesota 
Member Gets 
$1,600 Backpay 


Warren Olson, a member of 
Teamster Local 120 in St. Paul, 
Minn., recently received a $1,600 
backpay check following suc- 
cessful arbitration conducted by 
the local union. 

Olson was laid off from his 
regular job at Blue Transit, Inc., 
in St. Paul and was not given 
an opportunity by the company 
to work in a different classifica- 
tion, The company took the po- 
sition Olson was not qualified 
and assigned a junior man to 
perform Olson’s work, thereby 
violating his seniority. 

An arbitrator ruled that Olson 
was indeed qualified to perform 
the work and granted all back- 
pay lost due to the junior man’s 
working on the job. 


@ Warehouse Win 


Warehousemen employed by Atlas 
Alloys, Inc., a steel warehouse in 
Cleveland, Ohio, voted overwhelm- 
ingly for representation by Teamster 
Local 73 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
John A, Higgins, Local 73 secretary- 
treasurer. 


Grievance Checks 


o 


Members of Teamster Local 512 of Jacksonville, Fla., employed in the office of 
Carolina Freight, are shown with checks totaling $2,933 as a result of a grievance 
settlement won by the local union. With the members are Jim Wheeler, (far right), 
Local 512 secretary-treasurer, and J. B. Taylor (second from left), Local 512 


business agent. 
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The old rocking chair didn’t get Arthur 
Tandoo, a retiree from Teamster Local 
959 in Anchorage, Alaska, but hunting 
and fishing did. After 32 years as a 
construction driver, Tandoo went fish- 
ing and caught this 3814 pound king 
salmon. 


@ D.C. Victory 


Employees of Metropolitan Mes- 
senger & Delivery Service Corp., of 
Washington, D.C., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
639 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Ronald L. Wanen, Local 639 busi- 
ness representative, said the 25-mem- 
ber unit includes truck drivers, motor- 
cyclists and office personnel. 
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Chicago Officer Retires 


After 39 Years 


Matt Boss has retired after 39 years 
of full-time service to the development 
of Teamster Local 731 in Chicago, Ill., 
which represents scavengers and exca- 
vating drivers. 

Boss was elected vice president and 
business agent in 1933 and like many 
oldsters in the Teamster movement he 
cannot resist making comparison be- 
tween then and now. 

“T came from Holland in 1924,” 
said Boss recently, ‘‘and like so many 
other immigrants, my first job was as 
a scavenger. We earned $39 for a 60- 
hour week with no vacations or bene- 
fits.” 

He continued: “There have been 
many improvements in conditions. We 
had to lug big cans out of basements 
by hand and climb on the trucks to 
dump the garbage. Now, much of the 
work has been mechanized. The truck 
cabs are air-conditioned and the power 
steering makes the job much easier, 
along with conveyors and other ma- 
chinery.” 

Local 731 had 600 members when 
Boss was first elected to office nearly 
40 years ago. 

“We now have over 4,000 members 
who work for private scavengers and 
excavating contractors,” he said. “Our 
pay scale for drivers on garbage trucks 
is $188 a week, with excellent health 
and welfare and pension coverage.” 


on Job 


Matt Boss 


Drivers on _ 6-wheel excavation 
trucks get $5.60 an hour in Chicago 
while semi-trailer drivers receive $6.50 
an hour. 

Boss, who plans to travel and spend 
the winters in a warm climate, said: 
“There is no better job than helping 
to make improvements in the lives of 
working people. I have really enjoyed 
the association with the leaders of 
other local unions in Teamster Joint 
Council 25 and the entire labor move- 
ment.” 


Scholarship Winners 


& 


Three children of members of Teamster 


Local 810 in New York City were 


awarded college scholarships worth $3,000 each by the local union recently. 
Shown during the award presentations were (left to right): Robert Bruckner and 
his daughter, Sheri; Stefan Bilyk and his daughter Naomi; Dennis M. Silverman, 
president of Local 810; Alan Gass and his father, Fred Gass. 
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‘DRIVE REPORT 


Supreme Court Affirms Right 
Of Unions to Political Action 


THE RIGHT of labor unions to estab- 
lish and operate such political or- 
ganizations as DRIVE—so long as 
contributions from union members are 
voluntary—was nailed down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in a recent deci- 
sion. 

By a 6-to-2 vote, the high court 
brought to a sharp halt numerous 
anti-union efforts to drive organized 
labor out of the political arena. 

The decision was hailed as a vindi- 
cation of the interpretation that union 
lawyers long have placed upon the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Voting in favor of the vindication 
were Justices William J. Breenan, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Potter Stewart, By- 
ron R. White, Thurgood Marshall and 
William H. Rehnquist. 

Dissenting were Chief Justice War- 
ren Burger and Justice Lewis F. 
Powell. Justice Harry Blackmun took 
no part either in consideration or de- 
cision of the case. 

The key court decision—which by 
indirection also applies to the rights of 
corporations to participate in similar 
political action—grew out of an in- 
dictment brought by the Administra- 
tion against Local 562 of the Pipe- 
fitters Union of St. Louis and three of 
its officers on charges of misusing 
union funds in a federal election. 

The three officers and the union were 
convicted, the officers being sentenced 
to one year imprisonment and a fine 
of $1,000 while the local was fined 
$5,000. The Court of Appeals sus- 
tained the government’s case and has 
now been ordered to reconsider the 
question in the light of the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

At the heart of the case against the 
union was whether its political pro- 
gram violated the Taft-Hartley Act in 
that it was using union treasury money 
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for political purposes even though the 
contributions were voluntary. It fur- 
ther challenged the right of a union to 
“establish, administer and solicit con- 
tributions” for a political fund. 

The Supreme Court has now re- 
jected that argument. Instead, the 
court declared that: 

—Voluntary political funds are le- 
gal so long as the contributions are 
segregated from union funds. 

—tThe contributor must not be co- 
erced and must know that the fund is 
to be used for political purposes. 

—Union officials are free to solicit 
such funds and to use them as they 
determine. 

—Unions are permitted to “estab- 
lish, administer and solicit contribu- 
tions for a political fund.” 

The court majority declared that 
the first three rights were clearly estab- 


Join DRIVE 


Josephine Hoffa, National President of 
DR‘VE Ladies Auxiliaries, has urged 
Teamsters everywhere to join DRIVE 
with the aim of producing support for 
endorsed candidates. 
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DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


lished in the Taft-Hartley Act and 
through the legislative history of that 
Act, It said that the fourh right was 
also implied in the Act, but that it had 
been further made clear in the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 which 
came into effect while the Pipefitters’ 
case was before the court. 

The dissenters contended that neith- 
er Taft-Hartley nor the 1971 Act per- 
mitted unions—or corporations—to 
“make a contribution or expenditure 
in connection with any (federal) elec- 
tion,’ and that the Pipefitters fund 
contravened this. 

However, the main thrust of the 
dissent was that the intent of Congress 

(Continued on page 26) 


Ambulance 
Bill Entered 
Im Congress 


A measure calling for federal 
grants totaling $750 million to 
improve ambulance service and 
hospital emergency centers 
throughout the United States 
was submitted recently by Sen. 
Alan Cranston (D-Calif.). 

It has been estimated that 
175,000 Americans die annually 
because they are unable to re- 
ceive adequate emergency medi- 
cal care. Also, an_ estimated 
25,000 people are left perma- 
nently crippled because of inept 
handling by untrained ambu- 
lance attendants and_ rescue 
workers. 


The grants in Cranston’s pro- 
posal would be used to staff and 
equip ambulances and hospital 
emergency centers, and also pro- 
vide for the training of para- 
professional medics as well as 
professional medical workers. 

Ten members of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee joined in sponsorship of 
the bill. 
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‘Tax Deductible’ 


Right-Wing Foundation 
Maps Attack on Unionism 


FUNDS for an election-year television 
commercial series attacking the “un- 
checked power of labor bosses” are 
being solicited by a new tax-exempt 
foundation that has ideological ties 
with the National Right to Work Com- 
mittee. 

Called the “James Madison Founda- 
tion,” the organization has been circu- 
lating a fund-raising letter signed by 
Ralph de Toledano, a long-time pam- 
phleteer for right-wing causes. 

Directed at businessmen, the letter 
makes a point of promising that dona- 
tions from corporations as well as in- 
dividuals are tax deductible. 

In effect, the tax deduction means 
that the federal treasury will subsidize 
a substantial part of the cost of the 
anti-union campaign. 

The solicitation letter states that 
monies contributed to the foundation 
will be used “to produce the no- 
punches pulled TV commercials” on 
“Jabor’s political monopoly,” and “to 
buy broadcast time for them on lead- 
ing stations from coast to coast.” 

Furthermore, the money will be 
used “to print and mail more appeals 
to reach more concerned citizens about 
this vital election-year project.” 

The pitch for money to conduct the 
anti-union campaign of the James 
Madison Foundation, which was in- 
corporated in California in 1970, is 
contrary to the spirit of the founda- 
tion’s application for a corporate char- 
ter. 

Listed as the purposes were: 

—“To promote the development 
and education of campus leaders 
through educational programs... . 

—‘To provide scholarships and 
grants to students who demonstrate 
through academic achievements and 
leadership their promise as potential 
leaders in the academic, business, com- 
munications or professional field... .” 

Federal tax-exempt status under 
Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code was granted to the 
foundation. 

The tax-exempt status is allowed 
foundations and other non-profit 
groups set up for religious, charitable, 
scientific or education purposes—‘no 
substantial part of the activities of 
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which is carrying on propaganda or 
otherwise attempting to influence leg- 
islation. .. .” 

The California state agency that 
granted the corporate application for 
the James Madison Foundation has no 
record of the organization ever grant- 
ing any college scholarships or pur- 
suing any of the educational functions 
listed on the application. 

Foundations that receive and spend 
funds are required by law to submit 
annual reports to the state, but no 
such report has ever been made by the 
James Madison Foundation. 

The solicitation letter sent out over 
the name of Ralph de Toledano in- 
cluded a box where contributors could 
check the amount of their donation, 
ranging from $10 to $2,000. The form 
letter for sending in the contribution 
began: 

“Here’s my tax-deductible contribu- 
tion that Ralph de Toledano urged 
me to send you, to help you put on 
your TV campaign to educate the 
American public to the threat our 
country faces from the labor bosses’ 
misuse of unchecked union political 
power, and to help you reach more 
Americans with this crucial election 
year appeal.” 


Union Right... 


(Continued from page 25) 


in Taft-Hartley was to weaken labor’s 
—or corporations’—influence on pol- 
itics. 

“The decision of the court today 
will have a profound effect upon the 
role of labor unions and corporations 
in the political life of this country,” 
the dissenters said. “The holding, re- 
versing a trend since 1907, opens the 
way for major participation in politics 
by the largest aggregations of eco- 
nomic power, the great unions and 
corporations.” 

However, union lawyers noted that 
the Administration case was brought 
against a union and not a corporation 
and that the weight of the case was 
directed against union political activ- 
ity rather than against corporate activ- 
ity, which has its own political appa- 
ratus. 


Appointed 


John Fitzsimonds, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 150 in Sacramento, 
Calif., recently was appointed by Cali- 
fornia Gov. Ronald Reagan to the board 
of directors of the State Compensation 
Insurance Fund. Fitzsimonds will serve 
four years in the job. 


Consumer 
Information 
Available 


An index of selected federal 
government publications explain- 
ing how to buy, use and take 
care of consumer products has 
been published by the Consumer 
Product Information Coordinat- 
ing Center, an office in the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

The index is published quar- 
terly and contains 16 pages of 
listings of some 200 selected 
government publications repre- 
senting the output of 16 federal 
departments and agencies. 


Most of the booklets provide 
factual advice of interest to con- 
sumers while others are related 
to home health, safety and bud- 
geting. The bulk of the publica- 
tions are free or cost 20 cents or 
less. 

Copies of the index may be 
obtained by writing to: Con- 
sumer Product Information, 
Washington, D.C., 20407. 
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Annual Loss 


Survey Shows Tax Loopholes 
Cost Treasury $38 Billion 


Staff studies made by the4Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee staff show that at 
least $38 billion is lost to the U.S. 
Treasury each year because of notori- 
ous tax loopholes. 

The studies, covering seven areas of 
tax subsidies, are part of a series that 
so far has added up to $38 billion in 
lost revenue. The seven areas analyzed 
in the current report account for $23 
billion of the $38 billion. 

They are as follows: 

Capital Gains: The study shows not 
one but four capital gains tax subsidies 
which add up to about $13. billion. 
These include: (1) the deferral of 
payment on accrued gains; (2) the 
exemption of gains such as the trans- 
fer of gains on death; (3) the under- 
reporting of gains by as much as ten 
per cent, and (4) the favorable taxa- 
tion of realized capital gains. 

Oil Depletion Allowance: This study 
denies that drilling for oil is any more 
risky than other kinds of business in- 
vestment and contends that the argu- 
ment that the subsidy is needed for 
national security reserves is false. The 
same security protection, the study de- 
clared, “could be purchases by alter- 
native means of savings to U.S. con- 
sumers and taxpayers that must be 
measured in the billions of dollars.” 

Tax Exempt Bonds: The study con- 
tends that states and cities could be 
aided in raising necessary money with- 
out continuing the current system un- 
der which the “effective progressive 
nature of the income tax is under- 
mined and persons with the same in- 
come are taxed differently.” 

The Timber Industry: A study on 
tax breaks given the timber industry 
claims that “the current law allows 
gains to timber corporations to be 
taxed at only 30 per cent but makes 
losses fully deductible against ordinary 
income.” 

Special Real Estate Advantages: 
This study shows that “the tax depre- 
ciation provisions for real estate in- 
vestment confer substantial subsidies 
that are not matched by discernible 
economic benefits.” Under the present 
law, the study declares, there is a sub- 
sidy of 18 per cent of the purchase 
price for office buildings and 14 per 
cent for apartment buildings. 

As a result, office and apartment 
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buildings take precedence over apart- 
ment buildings and older buildings still 
with useful lives are torn down. 

Investment Tax Incentives: This 
study declares that tax incentives have 
very little impact on unemployment, 
contending that the 1971 seven per 
cent tax credit would only begin to re- 
duce unemployment after a year and 
even then joblessness would be re- 
duced by only one-tenth per cent. 

Life Insurance Interest: This repre- 
sents a break for middle income citi- 
zens who don’t have to pay taxes on 
savings in cash value life insurance 
realized by reason of the death of the 
insured, 


@ Output Fact 


Output per man hour in the United 
States grew in more than three-fourths 
of the industries included in the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics’ industry pro- 
ductivity measurement program be- 
tween 1970 and 1971. 


@ Job Listings 


Job listings with the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service totaled 1,436,000 in the 
first quarter of 1972, compared with 
1,257,100 in the same period last 


year. 
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Local Buys Bonds 


Grant Made 


To Study 
Truck Safety 


A $211,880 research contract has 
been granted by the Department of 
Transportation to Systems Technol- 
ogy, Inc., of Hawthorne, Calif., to 
study means of improving the hand- 
ling characteristics of trucks and buses 
so as to enhance safety. 

DOT spokesmen noted that since 
the training, skill and experience of 
the majority of the drivers of com- 
mercial carriers is quite satisfactory, 
“it is believed that many of the re- 
corded accidents could have been 
avoided by improvement of the ve- 
hicles’ handling characteristics, and an 
upgrading of maintenance and service 
factors.” 

Research in this area is expected to 
help reduce such accidents. 


To Use Computers 


Systems Technology will employ 
computers to predict the operational 
behavior of vehicles and then verify 
the findings with full scale tests. A 
tanker and an intercity bus will be 
used in the tests. Trials will include 
empty and partial load conditions. 

Test maneuvers will include direc- 
tional stability in straight line braking, 
road holding capability, lane changes, 
skids and roll-over tendencies. 

Particular attention will be given to 
the distribution of payloads, and shift- 
ing of containerized cargo. 


Samuel Guidotti (right), president of Teamster Local 35 in Trenton, N.J., is 
shown presenting a $50,000 local union check for purchase of Israel Bonds. 
Receiving the check are Bernard Schulman (left) and Max Weissman of area 


Israel bond drive. 
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e BALLOT FRAUD PREVENTION 


illinois Republicans have begun work on a ballot security project aimed at preventing vote 
fraud in Chicago where elections historically have been famous for so-called cemetery ballot- 
ing and dollar votes. 


e YOUNG CONVENTION 


Better than 21 per cent of the delegates to the Democratic convention in Miami Beach were 
under the age of 30 compared with 4 per cent four years ago, according to the Democratic 
National Committee. California had the most youthful delegation with 39 per cent under 30 
years of age. 


© FOOTBALL CAMPAIGNING 


Texas Senator John Tower, Republican, reportedly has managed to raise $400,000 to finance 
his reelection campaign. Part of the sum already has been committed to the purchase of full- 
page ads in football programs this fall. 


e POST-CONVENTION SESSION 


A snarled, embittered session appeared in the offing as Congress resumed work after the 
Democratic convention. Democrats in both the Senate and House planned to push legislative 
goals. Before the smoke cleared, it was expected that the busing issue would embroil both 
houses. 


e PURSUIT OF YOUTH 


There are increasing signs that political campaigners for both the Republicans and Domocrats 
will make a greater effort than ever in history to attract the ballot of the young voter. Cam- 
paign leaders are beginning to believe that a big chunk of the new young voters will cast 
ballots. 


e HIGHWAY SAFETY 


There has been increasing support on Capitol Hil! for expansion of the scope and funding of 
the national highway safety program. Among the proponents of such action are Sen. Birch 
Bayh (D-Ind.) and Rep. William Harsha (R-Ohio). 


e PAY INCREASES 


Legislators in many states are voting themselves pay increases, unmindful of the spirit of 
the wage-price freeze. In some states, the lawmakers are fattening their pay in less obvious 
bee 


ways—such as in New York where a supplemental appropriation was passed “‘in lieu of ex- 
penses.”’ 


e NO-FAULT OPPOSED 


Some of the hardest lobbying being carried on against the national no-fault auto insurance 
bill before Congress is by the American Trial Lawyers Assn., which represents attorneys 
who profit from accident cases. The ATLA has been working hard to block the legislation. 


© POPULAR BUTTON 


One of the most popular political buttons to appear lately is the one that declares: ‘TAKE 
THE RICH OFF WELFARE.” 
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Information 


@ Truck Sales Increase 


Booming all year, truck sales took another record 
jump last June with an increase of 29.9 per cent for 
the month. A total of 222,444 units were sold in 
June compared with 171,200 a year ago. 

The gain was a slight decrease from sales recorded 
in April and May but still resulted in new records 
for the month, quarter and first half of the year. 

Some truck manufacturers expect the industry to 
deliver as much as 2.5 million trucks this year to 
topple the old mark of 2.1 million set in 1971. The 
record sales rate is also expected to continue for at 
least another 12 months. 

Detroit manufacturers produced about 80 per 
cent of all trucks sold in the United States. 


@ Safeway.vs. A&P 


Safeway Stores, Inc., recently nudged out of first 
place the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., in terms 
of sales and earnings per unit in the first fiscal 
quarter. 

The two supermarket chain giants have always 
competed strongly with A&P usually in the lead 
until recent years when Safeway registered gains. 

Safeway’s report for the 12-week period ending 
last June 17th was a profit of nearly $21 million— 
an increase of 13.7 per cent per share over the 
same period a year earlier. 

A&P, on the other hand, showed a record quar- 
terly deficit of more than $20 million for the first 
quarter ended May 27th. 


@ Summer Plant Closings 


The Wall Street Journal reported that plant clos- 
ings to give simultaneous summer vacations to pro- 
duction crews is an idea that is on the wane. 

Many companies have closed their plants from 
one to four weeks in the summer to enable them to 
take advantage of normally slack periods, re-tool or 
catch up on maintenance. Some adhere to the prac- 
tice simply because of tradition. 

Surveys reveal, however, that since 1964 there 
has been a tendency for fewer companies to shut 
down. 


@ Spirit of '76 


The American Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion has received more than 125 requests to use the 
official logo symbol for the 1976 celebration from 
companies interested in producing related items. 

Among the seekers is an old established jewelry 
firm in Massachusetts which wants to use the bi- 
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centennial logo on glasses, ash trays and mugs. 
Usually the company restricts itself to material for 
collegiate consumption. 

Other firms want the logo to place it on era re- 
productions in furniture, glass, pewter and silver. 
One company plans to issue silver plates. Another 
firm will produce draperies, hooked rugs and coun- 
terpanes in colonial designs. 


@ Options and Standards 


Auto manufacturers indicate that more luxury op- 
tions will become standard equipment on 1973 
model passenger cars. The reason is that the com- 
panies will save money. 

Eliminating the choice means that manufacturing 
costs can be cut and will provide auto makers with 
hidden price relief. One manufacturer, while raising 
its prices less than the optional equipment prices, 
nevertheless realized a price increase averaging $8.38 
across the entire line of models. 

The auto makers are well aware that price boosts 
stemming from so-called equipment ‘“wrap-in” are 
not offensive to car buyers because most purchasers 
will take the equipment as options at extra cost. 


@ Corn and Wheat 


United States corn production this year is ex- 
pected to amount to more than 5 billion bushels, 
according to the Agriculture Department. 

The wheat crop just reaped amounted to 1.55 
billion bushels, down five per cent from last year. 
Both the corn and wheat totals are decreases from 
records set in 1971. 

The Agriculture Department said acreage of grains 
was held down this year by sharply expanded gov- 
ernment payments to farmers for idling land under 
the federal “set aside” program. 


@ Armored Car Service 


Companies engaged in providing armored car 
services for banks and merchants report a heavy 
increase in revenue and observers say the trend is 
directly related to increased crime statistics. 

One armored car firm says its business is up 30 
per cent. Most others claim 15 to 20 per cent in- 
creases in revenue. Armored car service is in greater 
demand because merchants, particularly, are increas- 
ing more frequent pickups so as to be leaner on cash 
in case of holdups. 

While most of the mobile security companies con- 
tinue to rely on bullet-proof trucks, one firm has 
begun using helicopters to transport money and 
valuables. 
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@ Mobile Home Taxation 


The Los Angeles County, Calif., tax assessor has 
taken a hard line against mobile homes, declaring 
that: “If it looks like a duck, squawks like a duck 
and waddles like a duck, it is a duck.” 

For that reason, says Philip Watson, the assessor, 
if something looks like a house and functions as a 
house, it ought to be taxed as a house. He recently 
mailed out property tax bills to some 34,000 mobile 
home owners in the county for a total bill amounting 
to $3.3 million. 

Watson’s action has attracted the eye of hundreds 
of tax assessors across the nation who, like Watson, 
have been undecided in the past as to what to do 
about the so-called mobile homes that have been 
transported to sites on wheels and figuratively 
“planted”—often never to move again. 


@ Bicycle Craze 


Some 3.7 million bicycles—most of them for 
children—were sold in the United States during 
1960. Last year, the figure went to 8.9 million and 
there are forecasts of 11 million bike sales this year. 

As expected, the accident rate involving bicycles 
has become more serious with the increased num- 
bers of two-wheelers on the streets and roads. In 
1961, there were 500 deaths and 27,000 injuries 
involving bicyclists compared with 850 deaths and 
40,000 injuries last year. 

Now the Food and Drug Administration has come 
up with a plan to issue, for the first time, strict 
mandatory standards for bicycles sold in this coun- 
try with the hope of improving safety. 


@ Highway Beautification 


The 6-year program under the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act of 1971 will cost an estimated $500 mil- 
lion when the work is completed. 

Inaugurated by the Department of Transportation, 
the program makes available to states some federal 
money for implementing a major billboard removal 
program. The initial sums in fiscal 1971 and fiscal 
1972 totaled slightly more than $20 million. 

Heavier funding is planned for fiscal 1973. So 
far, practically all the states have come into the 
program and the billboard removal program is now 
described as being in high gear. 


@ Swiss Bank Accounts 


Uncle Sam reportedly is cracking down on tax- 
payers who try to hide money in numbered Swiss 
bank accounts—traditionally considered very private 
depositories for racketeers, ex-dictators from South 
America, and bank embezzlers. 

In recent years, more and more Americans from 
all walks of life who have managed to collect some 
dough on the side and do not want the Internal 
Revenue Service to know it, have been funneling 
the cash to Switzerland. 


Now the U.S. government has inaugurated a pol- 
icy of requiring taxpayers to list on their income 
tax return where any money or securities are kept 
abroad. Only those with less than $10,000 in foreign 
accounts are exempt. 

The Swiss, who previously refused to reveal num- 
bered-account owners’ identities, are now more co- 
operative with the IRS, although the American 
government must show evidence of a major crime 
—not merely a simple case of tax evasion. 


@ Median Income 


The income of the median American family in- 
creased to $10,285—over the $10,000 mark for the 
first time—last year, according to the Census Bu- 
reau. 

The 1970 median income amounted to $9,867. 
The net gain for the 12-month period was $418. 

Meanwhile, the Census Bureau said, most other 
factors of income relative to race, poverty, etc., 
were unchanged. 


@ Youthful Vehicle School 


» The Connecticut Safety Commission has launched 
a program for the state’s elementary schools—aim- 
ing at developing road safety consciousness among 
youngsters. 

The commission is setting up miniature driving 
ranges for children aged five through eight. The kids 
will operate small pedal cars, tricycles, wagons and 
scooters on the driving ranges. 

Taking turns as drivers, pedestrians and traffic 
officers, the youngsters also will conduct a “traffic 
court” for violators. 


@ Public Tax Rulings 


The Internal Revenue Service has set up a study 
group to explore ways to increase the number of IRS 
rulings that are made public. 

Currently, the agency releases publicly less than 
700 of the 32,000 rulings it issues each year. Tax 
reform advocates and some members of Congress 
long have complained that many rulings secretly 
benefit big corporate taxpayers and should be 
publicized. 

One of the ideas under study by the IRS is to 
make the issuance of a private ruling contingent 
upon the agency’s right to publish it if it so desires. 


@ Search for Elderly 


The federal government plans a nationwide effort 
in August to locate elderly persons eligible for food 
stamps, surplus food and other programs of aid. 

Leaflets describing eligibility requirements were 
scheduled to be mailed with 19 million Social Secur- 
ity checks addressed to persons 65 years old or older. 

The project, called “FIND,” was characterized as 
the first nationwide, simultaneous effort to reach 
older persons entitled to federal aid. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Theft Protection 


A major manufacturer of trucking 
equipment reports the marketing of 
a king pin lock which could eliminate 
trailer thefts if universally adopted. 

The lock is easily attached and 
equipped with a sturdy handle. The 
device locks around the end of the 
king pin making hook ups by any 
but authorized personnel a virtual im- 
possibility. 


& 
Radio Model 


Replicas of the classic coal burn- 
ing, horse drawn fire engine of the 
late 1860’s are now available through 
a New York mail order firm. 

The models feature authentic fire- 
engine red body with black trim and 
brass trimmed black boiler. Hidden in 
the 11 X 4 X 6 inch body of the 
| model is a transistor radio complete 
with nine-volt battery. 


& 
| Tire Check 


Losses caused by heavy wear on 
underinflated tires can be reduced 
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through the installation of a contin- 
uous tire pressure monitoring device. 

The unit keeps a constant check on 
tire pressure and in the event of low 
pressure, activates a warning light or 
buzzer—depending on the preference 
of the owner—to warn the operator 
of the problem. 

The system utilizes four pressure 
sensors combined with miniature trans- 
mitters located on the wheel rim inside 
each tire. When the pressure in any 
tire falls below the desired, preset 
level, a signal is transmitted to antenna 
located on each wheel well. The signal 
is relayed to the receiver mounted in 
any convenient place on the dash- 
board of the vehicle. 

The manufacturer claims that this 
system is the only one on the market 
which can give the operator imme- 
diate information about a puncture 
leak or valve stem leak while the 
vehicle is traveling at top speed. 

The system operates on the vehicle’s 
electrical system only when it is send- 
ing a warning signal and uses no more 
power than the electric clock in most 
passenger cars. 

As a comparison on costs, the 
manufacturer estimates that underin- 
flation up to nine pounds can reduce 
tire life by as much as 52 percent. 


Electrical Detector 


A specialized tool for locating elec- 
tric lines and detecting shorts and cur- 
rent leaks is now being marketed on 
the West Coast. 

The device functions from power 
supplied by a pocket radio transistor 
battery and weighs less than three 
pounds. In addition to its use for 
electric current locations it may also 
be employed to find buried phone 
lines, gas or water pipes. 

Unaffected by impediments such as 
pavement, water spots, wet earth or 
brick walls, the detector will penetrate 
as deep as fifteen feet on sufficient 
current from lines. 


The tool features both audio and 
visual alarms to aid the operator in 
pinpointing line locations. 


Tire Changer 


A new dolly which is said to make 
it possible for one man to remove and 
install heavy truck tires is being pro- 
moted by a mid-west manufacturer. 
The dolly carries and lifts a tire into 
position for quick alignment with hub 
bolts and can be positioned by the 
operator with a minimum of physical 
effort. 


@ 
Corner Guard 


Vinyl corner guards can offer pro- 
tection to sensitive loads by taking the 
abrasion off of any load. 

The guards slide through webbing 
and tie downs and come in five differ- 
ent sizes for individual needs of ship- 


pers. 


WHAT'S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Sleeping Grumps Lie 


A marriage counselor was asking a woman some 
questions concerning her disposition. 

“Did you wake up grumpy this morning?” he 
questioned. 

“No,” replied the woman. “I just let him sleep.” 


That's Life 


You spend the first half of your life trying to 
throw your weight around and by middle age you 
sit around brooding about how much weight you’ve 
got to throw around. 

A man begins to think seriously of having children 
when he’s up half the night walking the floor with 
one. 


Ejakashun 


Teacher: “Jimmy, how do you spell ‘enough’?” 
Jimmy: “E-n-u-f-f.” 

Teacher: “The dictionary spells it ‘enough’.” 
Jimmy: “I know, but you asked me how I spell it.” 


Chef's Delight 


There’s a lady whose cooking is so bad that when 
she calls for a carry out dinner, she burns the phone 
lines. 


Times Are Changing 


“I must be getting stronger in my old age,” re- 
marked Fred. 

“How’s that,” asked Joe. 

“Well it seems to me that ten years ago I had 
trouble carrying $10 worth of groceries from the 
store to the car,” said Fred, “but nowadays I have 
no trouble with $20 worth.” 


Simple Logic 


When queried about his frequent absences, a 
young worker had a simple reply. 

“How come you only work four days a week?” 
asked ‘the foreman. 

“Oh, just cause I can’t make enough working 
three,” came the reply. 


LAUGH LOAD 


Good Advice 


Ever hear of this guy who was informed at a 
health lecture that drinking plenty of water was the 
best way to keep from getting stiff in the joints? 
He said it wouldn’t help him much, because none of 
his favorite joints served the stuff, 


No Substitute 


“Surely,” the marriage counselor insisted, “you 
must have said something to start the terrible argu- 
ment.” 

“Not really,” the husband replied. “My wife had 
tried a new recipe for dinner. When she asked how 
I liked it, all I said was, it’s okay, but it will never 
take the place of food.” 


> 


Fresh Answer 


Little girl: “Why do we have to pray for our daily 
bread every day? Why couldn’t we pray once a 
week, or once a month?” 

Older sister: “To get it fresh, of course.” 


Try Again 


“That's quite a slice you had on that golf ball,” 
said the angry policeman to the sheepish duffer. “It 
curved clear off the course and broke the windshield 
of my squad car. Just what do you intend to do 
about it?” 

“Well,” said the golfer, “I was thinking that 
probably the best thing to do would be to try moving 
my knuckles a little farther up on the club.” 


Wrong Chamber 


The Congressman’s wife sat up in bed. “George,” 
she whispered to her husband, “there’s a thief in the 
house.” 

“Impossible,” was the Congressman’s sleepy reply. 
“In the Senate, maybe, but in the House? Never.” 


Good Visibility 


A large woman in a red dress came up to a police- 
man and said, “Could you see me across the street?” 

The policeman replied, “Lady, I could see you a 
mile away.” 


Life's Tragedies 
Getting the hiccups in public. 
Waiting in line fifteen minutes to use a telephone 


booth and then finding out that you have only a five 
dollar bill and two pennies in your wallet. 


Seeing the ferry pull out as you are driving up to 
the dock. 


Remembering in the middle of a joke you are 
telling it to the person who told it to you. 
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Industrial Injuries, Death and Disease 
Termed Greatest Threat to Productivity 


ewspapers, those 

long suffering cham- 

pions of the public 

welfare, fill their 
pages daily with the computa- 
tions of lost productivity 
caused by strikes. The figures 
that they print are accurate 
and correct; but they also dis- 
tort reality when weighed 
against the larger and more 
destructive problems of indus- 
trial safety. 

The appalling cost — both 
to workers and the productiv- 
ity of this nation—of job in- 
juries, death and disease goes 
unmentioned by the daily 
press. Yet, using the govern- 
ment’s own statistics, accidents 
and disease related to certain 
industries outweigh strike loss- 
es by multiples of one hundred 
thousand and the agony and 
misery that this situation causes 
cannot be measured in dollars. 

In 1919 there were more 
than 23,000 fatal accidents and 


a total of 575,000 non-fatal 
accidents causing four weeks 
or:more of disability. At least 
3,000,000 accidents in 1919 
put workers off of the job for 
at least one day. During the 
same year 1,250,000 workers 
struck for higher wages, bet- 
ter hours and conditions for 
at least one day. 

Morality and logic impel us 
to see the problems of work 
safety as far more dangerous 
than the oversimplified logic 
of figures reporting man time 
lost due to strikes. But some 
very improtant factors operate 
to keep this information out 
of the papers and the hands 
of the general public. The key 
reason that figures on indus- 
trial safety go unpublicized is, 
of course, that management 
wants these facts hidden. Gov- 
ernment figures estimate that 
more than 75 percent of all 
industrial accidents are the 
fault of management negli- 
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gence. The callous disregard 
of human life exhibited by this 
statistic would certainly bring 
the wrath of the general pub- 
lic down on the heads of in- 
dustrial magnates of this na- 
tion if they were generally 
known. Thus far they have 
been successful in keeping 
these facts from the public but 
their time is now running out. 

The desire for short run 
gains as opposed to long run 
economic health has also op- 
erated to keep management 
from spending the time and 
money required to set better 
health and safety standards in 
the factories and plants of 
America. This is in spite of 
the fact that the direct eco- 
nomic cost to the productivity 
of American industry was 
more than $853,000,000 in 
1919. 

Insurance officials believe 
that proper safety measures 
could reduce the industrial 


waste caused by accidents in 
the building industry alone by 
75 to 80 percent in two to 
five years. Another official 
states that, considering the 
safety measures which have al- 
ready proven effective, a total 
of more than 12 million days 
could be saved through the 
application of safety measures. 


It is terribly ironic that as 
we leave the days of the horse- 
drawn Teamster and embark 
in a new era of motoring man- 
agement attitudes have not 
changed whatsoever. Most 
members who worked with 
horse teams were always aston- 
ished to think of the care that 
their bosses would take with 
their horses without a second 
thought as to whether or not 
the driver would eat as well as 
his horses. Today, most man- 
agements are particularly care- 
ful to make certain that their 
vehicles are in peak condition 
for the rigors of the daily 
grind, yet they could care less 
about the safety of the driver. 


Stone Dealers Ask 
Injunction Against 
Building Trades 


Stone dealers of Bedford, In- 
diana recently filed suit in Fed- 
eral Court against the Building 
Trades Council of St. Louis 
and the St. Louis local of the 
Journeymen Stonecutters of 
North America, asking them to 
be enjoined from interfering 
with the quarrying and ship- 
ment of stone from the com- 
panies in that city. The basis 
of the suit alleges a “secondary 
boycott” has been instituted 
against the stone dealers. 


At your birth, you are registered by someone appointed by an elected official. When you die, someone appointed by an 
elected official records your death. In between the cradle and the grave, elected officials and their appointees make deci- 


sions which affect the quality of your life, such as: 


@ What kind of education you and your children receive. 
@ What draft number you receive. 

@ Laws you will obey. 

@ Interest rates you will pay. 

@ The quality of the air you breathe. 

@ The rates you pay for gas, electricity and water. 

@ The availability and the quality of health care. 


@ The quality and safety of streets and highways. 


@ The amount of city, county, state and federal taxes you pay. 


@ The amount of unemployment benefits when out of work. 


@ The rates you pay for insurance. 

@ What kind of police and fire protection you have. 
@ The amount of your social security upon retirement. 
@ Your degree of individual freedom. 

@ Laws regulating collective bargaining. 

@ Types and availability of recreational facilities. 

@ Eligibility requirements for voting in elections. 

@ Zoning laws in your community. 

@ How fast you can drive. 


© Qualifications and disqualifications for driver licenses. 


DO YOU NEED ANY OTHER REASON TO: 


GET REGISTERED, THEN VOTE, NOVEMBER /th? 
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FIVE FOR DRIVE 


$5 Investment in Security 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 

That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 


to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


: You can join by sending your con- 

P [Se tribution directly to National DRIVE, 

Lr% 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
LeMay XS - 

4 ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
tional DRIVE will forward informa- 
tion and will assist in the organiza- 
tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


NEW YORK CITY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BUXTON, ENGLAND 


MONTREAL, CAN. 


ROME, ITALY 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Labor News 
tn the Headlines 


Union representatives are now permitted to represent their members in workmen’s 
compensation cases in Seattle under a new ruling by the Washington State Board 
of Industrial Insurance. Until now, only lawyers were permitted to represent aggrieved 
workers, 


For the first time since the inception of the award in 1965, there will be no Eugene 
V. Debs award presented this year. Foundation spokesmen said: ‘‘Due to the number 
and diversity of the nominees, the awards panel was unable to come up with a 
majority for any person.” 


The New York City Offtrack Betting Corp., aiming to eliminate the need for 255 jobs 
in the next year, recently introduced a work week of three days of 13 hours each for _ 
branch managers and security personnel. 


All measures of work stoppage activity declined in the first half of 1972 to the low- 
est levels in the past five years, according to the Labor Department. Approximately 
926,000 workers were involved in 2,565 stoppages during the first six months of the 
year. 


Government statistics showing that average salaries in white-collar occupations in 
private industry increased 4.4 per cent over the 9-month period from June, 1971, to 
March, 1972, may mean a corresponding wage boost for some two million federal 
employees. 


Armed bank robberies have become so frequent in Great Britain that the Bank 
Employees Union there has called for a new kind of premium pay— ‘danger money” 
The union contends the danger element in bank jobs has trebled in recent years. 


Members of the Canadian Football League’s new players’ union did very well in 
their first collective bargaining test. They gained big pay increases and other benefits 
in a 2-year contract. 


Government and business in Italy are worried about what will happen this fall when 
40 major contracts covering four million industrial workers expire. Vividly remem- 
bered in Italy is the “hot’’ autumn of 1969 when 12 million workers went on strike 
at the crest of a long economic boom. 


The Papermakers & Paperworkers Union and the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
merged recently to form the United Paperworkers International Union with a total 
membership of 350,000. 
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Brewery Workers International Union to Merge with IBT 5 
Brewery workers to vote in special convention 


English Endowment goes to Washington St. University 
Award in honor of late general secretary treasurer... 


Teamster Labor Institute Begins third Year 
New courses prepare for leadership in ’70’s 


International Launches America on the Move Program 
Designed to promote awareness of nation’s greatness 


Fitzsimmons Speaks for Workers at GOP Platform Hearing 
Twelve point statement outlines workers’ needs 


Congress Cautioned on Protecting Rights in Crime Bill 
Teamster president supports cargo theft act 


Lower Insurance Rates Dashed by Trial Lawyers Assn. 
No fault insurance bill put back on shelf 


Teamster Affiliates Concur in Teamster Endorsement 
Affiliates join to support Nixon’s reelection 


The International Teamster has an average monthly 
circulation of 1,886,230 and an estimated readership 
of 5,000,000 (based on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest labor publication in the 
world. 
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| OBSERVATIONS. 


GENER L PRESIDENT 


2 18 GREAT contrast between the plight of American workers 


ir rightful: place in har 
as Tesponsibic ores, : 


roposition that material and spiritual sat faction _— : 
a fair a Ss for a fair oe s work. — : 


im one p eee ponte posture. - 
Thus, in 1972, the ‘American worker has — peso! as well as" 
SMC slavery. - 


a this independence, the worker is aware that today economic 

schemes abound which will result in further expansion of a welfare 

culture, rather than a job culture and a work anePe ee which a 
ound society is built. 


_ We in the Teamsters have broken with tradidonal political allegi- — 
ance in 1972. While many were surprised at this break, they would © 
not have been if they had but analyzed the natural evolution of the | 
working men and women in this country. : 


We did so because we are jealous of what we have achieved. Also, 
_We are concerned enough about the less fortunate that we insist they 
_have the same opportunity as we. Additionally, we are more than will- 
_ ing to reach out with sound plans of technical and educational assis- 
tance for the less fortunate, when those plans give promise of per- 
manently solving the lack of skills and lack of opportunity which bind 
One into perpetual poverty. 


Since our dedication over the last 45 years has brought working 
men and women into the mainstream of American life, we intend to 


_ make our influence felt. We know what it is to be in the economic 


_ depths. We have the experience to know what it takes to come out of 
_ the economic depths. And, we do not intend that we shall ever re- 
_ turn to those depths by abdicating sound principles for veiled promises 
_of greener pastures semewnhere over yet another pele fence. 


FIELD 


TEAMSTER’S HEROISM 
SAVES FIRE VICTIMS 


William A. Burke, a member of 
Teamster Local 251 in Provi- 
dence, R.I., received the 
heartfelt thanks of a family of 
13—plus commendations from 
authorities—for helping save 
the people from certain death 
in a fire. Burke was awakened 
early in the morning by cries of 
help from an adjoining apart- 
ment. He took a look and saw 
the place was afire and that 
the family was trapped. After 
instructing his wife to phone the 
fire department, Burke rushed 
outside in his bare feet and 
planted himself as a living 
mattress beneath the window 
of the second-floor apartment 
that was afire. : 
With the help of another neigh- 
bor, Burke caught every one of 
the children tossed out by the 
adults. Some of the older 
youngsters had to be pushed 
into jumping. The adults man- 
aged to escape the flame and 
smoke by themselves. 
Providence fire officials said of 
Burke’s action: ‘Mr. Burke 
spontaneously and coura- 
geously, without regard to 
personal safety or injury to 
himself, did act to save the lives 
of at least 11 members of the 
family by. catching and break- 
ing the fall of these individu- 
ot Sper aad 


BRAIN HEMORRHAGE 
FELLS CANADIAN 


Raymond Taggart, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 52 in 
Ontario, died recently when he 
suffered a brain hemorrhage 
while vacationing. 

The 42-year-old Taggart also 
was president of Teamster Local 
879 in Hamilton, Ont. He was 
recognized as one of the fore- 
most leaders among Canadian 
Teamsters, serving as chairman 
of a joint negotiating commit- 
tee for the Province. 


TWO OFFICERS 
LEAD FUND DRIVE 


Two officers of Teamster local 
unions in Philadelphia, Pa., 


have been named to key jobs 
in that city’s United Fund Torch 
Drive scheduled to get under- 
way this fall. They are Andrew 
Crawford, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 463, and William L. 
Greenberg, recording secretary 
of Joint Council 53. : 
Greenberg will serve as one of 
three vice chairmen represent- 
ing labor while Crawford will 
work as one of three coordi- 
nators on the planning board. 


TEAMSTER OFFICER 
ON CONTROL BOARD 


Bart J. Curto, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Local 865 in 
Santa Maria, Calif., recently 
was appointed a member of the 
Central California Coastal 
Regional Water Quality Control 
Board. Curto’s appointment was 
for a term that expires in 
September, 1974. 


OFFICER NAMED 
TO COMMISSION 


Joe Caramagno, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 928 
in Los Angeles, Calif., recently 
was named a member of the 
Los Angeles City Hospital 
Commission. 


DAUGHTER CHOSEN 
‘OUTSTANDING GIRL’ 


Renee Furr, daughter of Wilburn 
Furr, a member of Teamster 
Local 886 in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., recently was chosen 
“outstanding girl” in a girls’ 
softball league composed of 58 
teams. The youngster cannot 
speak or hear. Renee's coach, 
Ely Billings, also is a member of 
Local 886. 


NYC LOCAL MOVES 
TO NEW QUARTERS 


Teamster Local 814 of New 
York City has moved its local 
offices to a new location in 
Long Island City, N.Y. Charles 
Martelli, secretary-treasurer, 
said the new headquarters are 
larger, in line with the growing 
development of the local union, 
enabling the streamlining of 


services for the membership. 
Combined under one roof now 
are both the executive head- 
quarters and the offices of the 
health and welfare and pension 
funds. 


RETIRED PREXY 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


Charles J. Bell, retired president 
of Teamster Local 639 in 
Washington, D.C., died recently 
of a heart attack in Florida. 
Bell first joined Local 639 in 
1936 as an organizer and be- 
came the president two years 
later. He served as president 
until his retirement in 1968. 
Bell also served for a time as 
president of Teamster Joint 
Council 55 in Washington, D.C. 


50-YEAR TEAMSTER 
RETIRES IN ST. LOUIS 


Barney Sheehan, a member of 
Teamster Local 600 in St. Louis, 
Mo., retired recently as a city 
driver for Meyer Bros. Drug. 
His retirement ended a 50-year 
career as a member of the 
Teamsters which began at the 
age of 16. His driving spanned 
everything from teams to taxi- 
cabs to trucks. 


WEST COAST LEADER 
RETIRES AFTER 20 


Richard Lee retired recently 
after 20 years’ service as a 
Teamster official in a variety of 
jobs. Originally a car haul 
driver, Lee for a time was affili- 
ated with Teamster Joint 
Council 42 in Los Angeles, and 
worked as an organizer at 
Teamster Local 578 and 
Teamster Local 495 also in 

Los Angeles. 


NEVADA OFFICER 
DIES SUDDENLY 


Bernard J. Buckley, president 
and business representative of 
Teamster Local 995 in Las 
Vegas, Nev., died suddenly 
recently. His first Teamster posi- 
tion was with Local 631. He 
later transferred to Local 881 
and then became a business 
agent for Local 995 in 1968. 


The International Teamste’ 


Common Effort 


Merger of Brewery Workers into IBT 
Awaits Brewery Convention Vote 


Discussing the impending merger of the International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers with the International Brother- 
hood .of Teamsters (seated, left to right), Thomas M. Rusch, Brewery Workers 
director of organizing; Brewery Workers President Karl Feller; Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. 
Miller; and Arthur Gildea, Brewery Workers general secretary-treasurer. Standing 
(left to right), Frank Seban and Walter Gillies, of the IBT Brewery and Soft Drink 
Division; IBT Vice President Ray Schoessling who is chairman of the IBT division; 
and John Hoh, of the IBT Brewery and Soft Drink division. 


Teamster General President Frank 
E, Fitzsimmons and United Brewery 
Workers President Karl Feller have 
announced procedures which will 
eventually lead to merger of the two 
unions. 

The two union presidents made the 
announcement at Teamster headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C., early in Au- 
gust. 


SEPTEMBER, 1972 


First official step in the procedure 
took place in July at a meeting of the 
Teamster General Executive Board 
with the signing of a no-raid, mutual 
assistance pact by the two unions. 

Final consummation of the merger 
is expected at a special convention of 
the Brewery Workers which will con- 
vene as soon as it can be arranged 
under the Brewery Workers’ Constitu- 
tion. 


The General Executive Board of 
the Brewery Workers has given ap- 
proval to all plans in the merger 
agreement. 

Merger plans are the result of meet- 
ings between the unions and their 
committees over the past several 
months. 

In a joint statement, Fitzsimmons 
and Feller said: 

“While over the years, our two 
unions have competed for member- 
ship in the brewery, soft drink, dis- 
tillery and allied industries, times dic- 
tate that we consolidate our efforts. 


Common Effort 

“Recent developments in technol- 
ogy, methods of distribution, and even 
government regulations pull us_ to- 
gether in a common effort to best rep- 
resent the nearly 100,000 workers in 
the U.S. and Canada, and in an effort 
to extend union wages, hours and con- 
ditions to non-union workers in these 
fields. 

“There are common adversaries 
which threaten wages, hours and con- 
ditions in these industries which our 
combined efforts and strength will 
successfully challenge. 

“The merger will bring to a con- 
clusion 70 years of competition be- 
tween the two unions for members 
and begins an era of unity and coop- 
eration which can only work for the 
benefit of the workers involved.” 


Fitzsimmons Co-Sponsors 


Labor Joins in Setting Up 
National Legal Aid Center 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was one of several co- 
sponsors recently in the establishment 
of a national center to assist those who 
need legal services. 

The center was approved by a con- 
ference representing trade unions, farm 
organizations, women’s groups, stu- 
dents, consumer organizations and 
senior citizens. The meeting was held 
in Washington, D.C. 

Altogether, an estimated 50 million 
Americans were represented by the 
various organizations whose represent- 
atives discussed the plan two days be- 
fore okaying it. 

It is hoped that the National Legal 
Service Center will be in operation by 
next October Ist with the primary goal 
of improving the quality of justice in 
the United States. Other goals include: 

—To provide a national advisory 
organization for consumers who don’t 
have full access to legal services and 
to make such services available. 

—To improve the delivery of legal 
services, with the emphasis on more 
quality and less cost. 

—To act as a clearing house and 


public information center on legal 
service plans in existence or being 
formed, state and Federal laws affect- 
ing legal services and professional rules 
and canons. 

—To assist in establishing and op- 
erating legal service plans and recruit- 
ing personnel for them. 

—To sponsor research and pilot pro- 
grams to provide legal services to con- 
sumers and to develop alternative 
model plans for delivering legal serv- 
ices. 

—To work with a variety of groups 
to establish legal service plans and to 
coordinate their activities nationally. 

—To devise ways to minimize the 
costs of legal services, to develop 
courses for legal workers, to promote 
programs of preventive law and to 
carry on non-partisan legislative ac- 
tivity to further provide group legal 
services. 

One of the first legislative efforts 
will be the seeking of a congressional 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act 
so that employers may contribute to 
jointly-administered labor-management 
trust funds for legal services. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


One in Five 
Go Teamster 
During May 


Nearly one of every five 
workers eligible to vote in single- 
union representation election 
ballots elected to go Teamster 
during the month of May. 

National Labor Relations 


Board figures show there were 
16,505 workers eligible to cast 
ballots in single-union elections 
in May. Teamster affiliates were 
selected by 3,039 of the work- 
ers—or more than 18 per cent. 


All told, there were 859 
single-union ballots involving the 
trade union movement during 
May and Teamsters were on 
290—or better than 33 per cent 
—of them. 

Teamsters won 143 of the 
total 457 such elections that 
were won by all unions, for a 
mark of better than 31 per cent. 

Single-union election achieve- 
ments generally are considered 
the best barometer of trade 
union organizing activity and 
success. 


Redi-Mix Pact 


Disney World Signing 


Ratified 
On West Coast 


Members of four Teamster local 
unions employed by redi-mix opera- 
tors in the San Francisco-Oakland bay 
area recently ratified a new contract 
by nearly a 9-to-1 margin. 

While separate, the agreements 
were almost identical in most respects 
and provided for substantial wage in- 
creases over a 3-year period. There 
also was improved language in the 
owner-operator clauses which pro- 
hibits the use of owner-operators with 
mixer trucks. 

Nearly 900 Teamsters voted. The 
count was 753 for the agreement and 
133 against. Members affected are 
from Teamster Locals 216 in San 
Francisco, 287 in San Jose, 291 in 
San Leandro, and 315 in Martinez. 


Shown at the signing of an agreement with Disney World in Orlando, Fla., re- 
cently are (left to right): Seated—Bonar Dyer of Disney World; Paul Parker, presi- 
dent of Teamster Local 385; Jim Passila of Disney World; Paul McCastland, vice 
president of the Hotel Restaurant Employees and Bartenders; Standing—Bob 
Mosher, union lawyer; John McGibbon of the AFL-CIO; Carl Croslin, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 385; Bob Williams, IBT special organizer; Lamar 
Mathis, Jr., IBT organizer; Max Richardson of the Service Employees Interna- 
Hae Lennie Mayor of the Restaurant Workers, and Harry Johnson of the 
AFL-CIO. 


e Weather 


An estimated 75 per cent of the 
54,000 traffic deaths in 1971 occurred 
in clear, dry weather. 
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$5,000 Grant 


Steelhaul Case 
Won by 
Ohio Local 


Pony Trucking, Inc., unlawfully re- 
fused to bargain with Teamster Local 
428 of Steubenville, O. as the repre- 
sentative of all owner-drivers and 
nonowner-drivers operating leased 
equipment out of the company’s Steu- 
benville facility, according to a recent 
decision by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Pony operates under a license from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a contract carrier of iron and steel 
products for three steel producers in 
and around Weirton, W. Va. and uses 
leased equipment for its haulage work. 

The Board ruled that Pony controls 
the manner and means by which its 
drivers perform work for the com- 
pany and ordered the Ohio firm to 
cease the illegal conduct and to bar- 
gain with Local 428 upon request. 


Board Rules 
In Favor 
Of Local 46 


Affirming the trial examiner’s de- 
cision, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Quintree Dis- 
tributors, Inc., of Sayville, N.Y., un- 
lawfully refused to bargain with Team- 
ster Local 46 of Elmhurst, N.Y. 

The examiner found that the com- 
pany violated the law by repeatedly 
interrogating sales employees and driv- 
ers, promising them benefits, threaten- 
ing them with reprisals, withholding 
the usual Christmas bonus—all with 
regard to a forthcoming election. 

It was further found that Quintree 
illegally urged sales employees and 
drivers to form their own respective 
bargaining committees in lieu of se- 
lecting an outside union, and induced 
drivers to refrain from union member- 
ship after they had already voted for 
Local 46. 

In addition, certain drivers were un- 
lawfully laid off, one was fired, and an- 
other received no compensation for 
an injury incurred on the job—all ac- 
tions motivated by union considera- 
tions. 

Quintree was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal conduct, to bargain 
with Local 46 upon request, to offer 
reinstatement and reimbursement to 
those workers discriminated against, 
and the reinstatement—upon applica- 
tion of unfair labor practice strikers. 
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John F. English Endowment 
Goes to Washington St. U. 


Bruce C. Mohn (center), representing the Western Conference of Teamsters, pre- 


sents the $5,000 English endowment to Dr. Ralph |. Thayer (left) and Dr. Wallis 


Beasley of Washington State University. 


The annual John F. English Endow- 
ment Fund award of $5,000 was given 
this year to Washington State Univer- 
sity at Pullman, Wash. 

A check for the sum was presented 
by Bruce C. Mohn, representative for 
the Western Conference of Teamsters, 
to Dr. Ralph I. Thayer, professor of 


UAW Local 
OK’s Pay Cut 
To Keep Jobs 


Faced with possible loss of their 
jobs, members of United Automobile 
Workers Local 483 in Mentor, Ohio, 
have voted to accept a 4.5 per cent 
pay cut. They are employees of the 
National Screw and Manufacturing 
Company. 

While the base pay of $4.22 an 
hour will be cut, company and union 
officials said the employees actually 
will have greater earning potential un- 
der a new contract calling for removal 
of a ceiling on incentive pay. 

The 450-member local union voted 
“overwhelmingly” to take the pay cut, 
after being told the alternative would 
be to shut down the plant. 


economics, and Dr. Wallis Beasley, 
executive vice president of the uni- 
versity. 

The English endowment is named 
for the late long-time General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and is pre- 
sented each year to a college or uni- 
versity offering graduate study in labor 
economics, transportation economics 
or labor law. 

This year’s research grant is for a 
project submitted by Dr. Thayer en- 
titled, “Some Economic Effects of Us- 
ing the Cost of Living and Ability to 
Pay Factors in Collective Bargaining.” 

The professor is an authority in the 
field of labor economics and has been 
on the WSU faculty since 1948, serv- 
ing as chairman of the economics de- 
partment for 14 years. 

Previous English endowments have 
gone to Boston College, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Georgetown University and 
Wayne State University. 


@ Vehicles 


Almost 70,000 motor vehicles were 
involved in fatal highway crashes in 
1971, of which more than 53,000 
were private passenger cars. 
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From TLI 


Carolina Shop Stewards 
Attend 2-Day Seminar 


Stewards from Teamster Local 28 are shown during one of the sessions in a 
2-day workshop seminar conducted recently by instructors from the Teamster 
Labor Institute in Miami, Fla. Fifty stewards attended the sessions at their own 


expense. 


More than 50 shop stewards rep- 
resenting some 1,500 members of 
Teamster Local 28 in Taylors, S.C., 
attended a 2-day workshop seminar 
conducted recently by instructors 
from the Teamster Labor Institute in 
Miami, Fla. 

Frank H. Wood, secretary-treasurer 


Truck Stop 
Employees 
Go Teamster 


Employees of Stop 250, Inc., 
a truck stop service station at 
Ashland, O., voted almost unan- 
imously for representation by 
Teamster Local 40 of Mans- 
field, O., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Elmer Wilson, Local 40 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 24 workers 
were eligible to ballot, including 
cashiers, island attendants and 
mechanics. 

The vote was 22 to 1 in favor 
of Teamster representation. 


of Local 28, said the seminar con- 
ducted by George Daitsman and 
Stephan J. Remsen, Institute instruc- 
tors, was excellently received and pre- 
dicted that the results would be seen 
“in the days and years to come.” 

Sessions were devoted to improv- 
ing techniques in the handling of 
grievances and generally to learn more 
about the tasks of a steward as a 
front-line representative. 

Wood expressed appreciation to 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons and the General Executive Board 
for the program, and to the instruc- 
tors “for the time and effort they spent 
in helping our local union to become 
more effective and stronger for its 
membership.” 


@ Virginia Win 


Drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Georgia Pacific voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 822 of Norfolk, Va., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to Carlton 
B. Martin, business agent for the local 
union. 


Atlanta Local 
Wins Ruling 
At NLRB 


Safety Railway Service Corp., of 
Atlanta, Ga., illegally fired two em- 
ployees in January, 1972, because of 
their activities on behalf of Teamster 
Local 728, according to a recent rul- 
ing by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Affirming the findings of the trial 
examiner, the Board said the em- 
ployer’s reasons for the firings were 
pretextual and false, while the real 
motive was to punish those who were 
active in the union organizing cam- 
paign. 

Safety Railway was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal activity and 
to offer reinstatement and backpay to 
Phenus Head, Jr., and Tommie Free- 
man. 


Appreciation 


Mr. Murray W. Miller 

General Secretary-Treasurer 

International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters 

25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


I want to take this opportunity 
to thank General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and the 
General Executive Board of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters for selecting my pro- 
posal as the recipient of the 
John F. English Endowment 
Fund for the year 1972. These 
funds will be most helpful in 
furthering my research work on 
“Some Economic Effects of 
Using the Cost of Living and 
Ability to Pay Factors in Col- 
lective Bargaining Negotiations.” 
In light of the loose fashion in 
which some people seem to re- 
gard compulsory arbitration as 
the solution to difficult labor- 
management problems, it is im- 
perative that we give more 
analytical attention to the var- 
ious economic criteria used in 
collective bargaining negotia- 
tions if free bargaining is to 
survive. 


Ralph I. Thayer 
Professor of Economics 
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Appointed 


Eugene A. Carter, president of Teamster 
Joint Council 84 in Charleston, W.Va., 
recently was appointed by West Virginia 
Gov. Arch Moore, Jr., to the State Com- 
mission on Manpower, Technology and 
Training for a term expiring at the end 
of June, 1978. 


NYC Local 
Wins Ruling 
At Bray Ojil 


The National Labor Relations Board 
granted a motion for summary judg- 
ment recently, finding that Bray Oil 
Co., Inc., of New York City violated 
the law by refusing to bargain with 
Teamster Local 232, certified repre- 
sentative of all full-time and part-time 
workers employed by the company. 

The Board agreed with the general 
counsel that the issues raised by the 
employer had already been decided and 
thus could not be litigated again. 

Bray Oil was ordered by the Board 
to cease the illegal refusal to bargain 
and to bargain with Local 232 upon 
request. 


@e Chemical Win 


A majority of workers employed by 
Gordon Chemical Co., Inc., of Ox- 
ford, Mass., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 170 of Worcester, 
Mass., in a recent National Labor Ke- 
lations Board election. 

George Valery, Local 170 business 
agent, said grinders, pressmen, floor- 
men, forklift operators and_ utility 
men were eligible to ballot. 

The vote was 17 to 12 in favor of 
Local 170. 
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Joint Endeavor 


Educational Program Set Up 
To Train Cannery Workers 


Teamster food processing unions in 
California, in a joint endeavor with 
management, will begin a federally- 
financed program this fall to improve 
the education and job qualifications of 
seasonal cannery workers who are on 
layoff status. 

Mike Elorduy, secretary-treasurer of 
the Teamster Cannery Council, and 
John Scalone, president of California 
Processors, Inc., announced that the 
U.S. Department of Labor is funding 
the experimental project. 

Laid-off cannery workers in three 
cities—Oakland, Sacramento and Mo- 
desto—will be eligible for the pro- 
gram due to start in October. 

The canning industry was selected 
for the specific test because of its high 
incidence of layoffs during “off-sea- 
son” periods, and because it has a 
reservoir of people who are handi- 
capped in job advancement primarily 
because of educational and language 
problems. 

Training by qualified teachers will 
be given in each of the three cities in 
classrooms set up at the union halls of 
Teamster Locals 748, 750 and 857. 

Laid-off workers will be selected 
for upgrading in education on the 


basis of their seniority and the de- 
gree to which educational deficiencies 
have blocked them in job advance- 
ment. 

Trainees will be enrolled in one of 
three 4-hour segments of instruction 
meeting five days each week. Instruc- 
tion will be given, whenever necessary, 
in the basic 3-R’s of learning, as well 
as in job-related activities such as 
communication and computation skills 
specifically oriented to job needs within 
the canning industry. 

In addition to unemployment, the 
workers, as trainees, will receive com- 
pensation of $5 a day. 

Officials said the pilot project is not 
intended to provide a solution to all 
of the industry’s training problems, 
but that it could go far in providing 
workers with the qualifications for job 
advancement that many now lack. 


@® Productivity 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that productivity increased 
rapidly in the second quarter of 1972. 
In the private sector, the gain was 6 
per cent; in non-farm, 5 per cent, and 
in manufacturing, 3.7 per cent. 


Discussing a cannery worker training program at a committee meeting of the 
Teamsters California State Council of Cannery and Food Processing Unions and 
the Joint California Processors, Inc., are (left to right): Alex Luscutoff, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 857 in Sacramento; David B. Castro, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 768 in Hayward; Robert Hillman, vice chairman of California Processors; 
Freddy F. Sanchez, secretary-treasurer of Local 750 in Oakland and president of 
the Teamster council; Randall Conway, director of Job Advancement Training 
Centers for the United States Research and Development Corp.; John A. Scalone, 
president of California Processors; George V. Moffatt, secretary-treasurer of Local 
601 in Stockton; Mike R. Elorduy, secretary-treasurer of the Teamster council; 
Roger L. Cooper, chairman of California Processors. 


Leader in Field 


Teamster Labor Institute 
Enters 3rd Year of Operation 


SOON to enter its third year of oper- 
ation, the Teamster Labor Institute in 
Miami, Fla., has achieved the highest 
standard of quality and participation 
of any intra-union educational effort 
in the field of organized labor. 


Since the Institute was inaugurated 
in the fall of 1969 under the leader- 
ship of President Fitzsimmons, hun- 
dreds of Teamster elected officers and 
business agents have attended the 
classes in Miami. 


To keep the Teamster school’s 2- Laudatory letters have been re- 
week sessions fresh and up-to-date, ceived by the General President 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- through the months as Teamster “‘stu- 
mons recently announced plans for dents” applauded the merit of the in- 
two new courses to be added to the _ struction and the instructors. 
program. “Leadership .in Organizing, 


” 


and 


The courses are expected to enhance “Controlling Negotiations” are the 
the school’s ability to equip local union _ titles of the latest courses to be offered. 
officers and representatives in service 
to the membership. 


They will be available both to first- 
time students at the Institute and to 


Shown are members of classes which recently attended the Teamster Labor In- 
stitute (left to right). In top photo: Kneeling—Leo La Faver, Jason Hockenberry, 
Arthur Zaniboni, Lewis Brown, Donald J. Burger, Donald W. Gibson, Vera Abbott, 
Val Neal; second row—Joseph P. Duffy, James Rakowski, William Farrell, Charles 
Minnick, Jr., Gerald Costello, Harry Pretcher, Leonard Higginson, Joseph Ramos, 
Ernest Palmeri, Frank Pinto; third row—Oliver Switzer, Robert Stein, Harry Beck, 
Fred Snyder, Richard Burton, John McCann, Ray Johnson, Thomas O’Connor, 
James Tavaglione; N. J. Anderson, Arthur Schofield, Albert Dietrich, Charles 
Johnson, Leonard Marotta; fourth row—Patrick Shanahan, Timothy Looney, Cass 
Dombrowski, Walter Cahill, John Hartigan, Kenneth Schowengerdt, Gordon New- 
man, Robert Beam, David Kelly, John Robertus, Vince Crnkovic, Clarence Symons. 
In bottom photo: Kneeling—Robert La Duke, Henry Molle, W. J. Maddock, J. O. 
Peveto, Kenneth Myers, Sr., Robert Moran, Leo Van Nostrand, Neil Manganelli, 
Hugh Maybee, Harold Baker, Benjamin Berger, John Ryan; second row—Claude 
Warren, Walt Thompson, Joseph Ovies, Peter Derenale, Leslie Thiessen, J. J. 
Mclilvenna, John Cullinan, Ernest Martin, John Long, Craig Horton; third row— 
Alexander Gallus, John Kent, Derby Peterson, Robert Cericola, Ken Spillane, John 
Kalnicki, Bob Turner, Bill Evans, John Mikalinis, Ernie Anderson, Ralph Berry, 
John Dupill, Sylvan Hubrig, Johnny Ellasces; fourth row—J. W. Dildine, Leo 
Heckman, Richard Baker, L. B. Bankhead, Anthony Schmitz, Charles Rocken- 
meyer, John Wolinski, Elmer Fogelbach, Edward Trevis, Edward Lammert, N. J. 
Anderson, William Miller. 


those who previously have attended 
the school and are coming back for 
refresher work. 

Described as a “must” course for 
the dedicated and forward-looking 
Teamster officer, “Leadership in Or- 
ganizing” presents methods for build- 
ing a local union and directing it into 
hard-hitting organizing programs. 

Considered an advanced course, it 
will explore ways of utilizing new laws 
and exploiting economic forces to add 
more punch to organizing campaigns. 

The class will include a case study 
of communication programs aimed at 
increasing organizing capability. It will 
incorporate related, updated material 
from other Institute courses. 

“Controlling Negotiations” is an in- 
tensive collective bargaining and union 
servicing course that emphasizes in- 
creasing leadership know-how in union 
contacts and relationships with indi- 
viduals and groups—both in and out- 
side of the union—that must be dealt 
with effectively in local union opera- 
tions. 

The course will utilize a mock col- 
lective bargaining situation. Students 
must prepare and conduct sessions and 
set up communication programs aimed 
at the membership and the community. 
In addition, the union’s economic posi- 
tion is analyzed and a steward training 
program is outlined, 

The course also includes a mock 
arbitration session with the goal of in- 
creasing the skill of local union repre- 
sentatives in this area. Visual and 
electronic aids are used for purposes 
of illustration. 

President Fitzsimmons noted last 
month that the main reason for adding 
the two new courses was in response 
to the ever-increasing need “to equip 
our union leaders to give even better 
membership service (while) extending 
the protection and benefits of Teamster 
membership to unorganized workers.” 

Since the Teamster Labor Institute 
has been operating, the General Presi- 
dent’s office has received hundreds of 
letters from graduates. Without excep- 
tion, officers and representatives taking 
the course have testified that the school 
has improved their effectiveness in the 
field—no matter how much grass-roots 
experience they had piled up through 
the years. 

Following are exerpts from some of 
the letters received in recent weeks: 

—Harold Baker, recording secre- 
tary, Teamster Local 210, New York 
City: “During my 36 years in the labor 
movement, I have attended many, 
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many courses sponsored by colleges 
and other groups, but nowhere do they 
come near the Teamster Labor Insti- 
tute standards.” 

—Elmer F. Fogelbach, vice presi- 
dent, Teamster Local 603, St. Louis, 
Mo.: “The teachers are of the highest 
caliber!” 

—Alexander Gallus, president, 
Teamster Local 359, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: “I believe the teaching tech- 
niques left the participants with a last- 
ing learning experience and am _ per- 
sonally grateful for the opportunity to 
attend the Institute.” 

—James W. Rakowski, recording 
secretary, Teamster Local 330, Elgin, 
Ill.: “The organizing course is great! 
.. . We all learned that there may be 
several good ways to get the job done.” 

—W. Fleming Campbell, Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters, Washington, 
D.C.: “The instructors are, one and 
all, most knowledgeable and capable. 
The classes are of such interest, that 
those who come, except for a rare 
few, are always on time and partici- 
pate freely in group discussions led by 
the highly-qualified instructors.” 

—Joseph Campisano, _ president, 
Teamster Local 945, West Paterson, 
N.J.: “Two of our business representa- 
tives have just completed the course 
and they have nothing but praise for 
the course, the institute, and the in- 
structors.” 

—Richard P. Baker, assistant busi- 
ness agent, Teamster Local 33, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: “The school is well 
organized, the subjects are very inter- 
esting and informative. The instructors 
are well versed.” 

—Henry V. Molle, vice president, 
Teamster Local 732, New York City: 
“I have found the school very enlight- 
ening, stimulating and educational ... 
Whereas I went to this school reluc- 
tantly, I am now looking forward to 
attending the other courses.” 

—James V. Tavaglione, secretary- 
treasurer, Teamster Local 462, High- 
land Park, N.J.: “I want to say ‘thank 
you’ to the great International Union 
for its support of the Teamster Labor 
Institute.” 

—Lewis B. Bankhead, secretary- 
treasurer, Teamster Local 509, Cayce, 
S.C.: “It is my hope to attend the next 
series of classes and recommend to all 
officers of every local union in our 
great organization to do likewise.” 

—Gerald E. Costello, president, 
Teamster Local 977, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: “We sincerely hope that the 
school will be continued to offer its 
advantages to all brother Teamsters 
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as we would like to see everyone in- 
volved with the Teamster movement 
have an opportunity to take advantage 
of the school’s outstanding facilities.” 

General President Fitzsimmons, in 
his letter to Teamster affiliates re- 
cently, said: 

“T strongly urge you to make every 
personal effort to insure that all Team- 
ster Union representatives take advant- 
age of the opportunity offered at the 
Institute. 

“The new courses get directly to the 
heart of critical areas of union activity. 
I am confident the new courses will 
be received with the same enthusiasm 
as have courses offered by the Institute 
in the past. 

“Above all, I am certain comple- 
tion of the new course offerings will 
better equip Teamster representatives 
to lead our union to even greater 
heights in the challenging decade of 
the 1970's.” 

Institute policy regarding students 
has been unchanged from the begin- 
ning. The courses are offered to all 
full-time officers and business agents 
of affiliated local unions, joint councils, 
area and state conferences of the IBT. 
School officials time-stamp applications 
upon arrival and assign attendance 
dates accordingly. 


fe Kon m, 


~~, : 


Scholarships 


The International Union provides 
each student with a hotel room during 
the 2-week stay at the Institute. The 
IBT also bears the cost of the student’s 
breakfast and lunch. Both rooms and 
meals are provided at the Everglades 
Hotel in Miami. 

Further information about the 
school may be obtained by writing to: 
The IBT Labor Institute, 214 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami, Fla., 33132. 


Steelhaul 
Companies 
Sign 

A national steelhaul organiz- 
ing campaign being conducted 
by the International Brother- 


hood of Teamsters has resulted 
in agreements with two com- 


panies. 

An agreement has been con- 
cluded with Drazic Trucking, of 
Steubenville, Ohio, and Carroll 
Transport, operating in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York and 
Michigan has signed the Na- 


tional Master Freight Agree- 


ment. 


Frank J. Keane, president of Teamster Local 169 in Philadelphia, Pa., is shown 
with the winners of $4,000 college scholarships in his name—Miriam Christina 
Duncan and Linda Joyce Phillips, daughters of members of the local union. The 
scholarship fund now is underwriting the college education of eight youngsters. 
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N.J. Driver ‘o’ Year 


Tom Eager (second from left), a member of Teamster Local 617 in Jersey City, 
N.J., recently was named “Driver of the Year’’ by the New Jersey Motor Assn. 
Presenting the award to Eager are (left to right): William Farrell, Local 617 busi- 
ness agent; Anthony Ambrosio, Local 617 business agent, and George Imperatore, 
vice president of A-P-A Transport Corp., which employs Eager. 


Teamster Family 


acd 


All members of Teamster Local 215 of Evansville, Ind., this family looks over the 
architectural drawing of a new headquarters building planned by the local union. 
Shown are Curtis Hodges and his wife, Eva, and their daughters, Mrs. Jean Ful- 
kerson and Mrs. Betty Scarbrough. Hodges works as a rabies control officer while 
the distaff members of the family are employees of the city-county school system. 
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Bakersfield 
Local Wins 
Tenneco Vote 


An impressive representation 
election victory was scored by 
Teamster Local 87 of Bakers- 
field, Calif., at the Tenneco Co., 
fruit plant recently. 

George Branson, Local 87 
secretary-treasurer, said more 
than 300 workers employed at 
the conglomerate-owned plant 
voted in the balloting conducted 
by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The vote count was 169 for 
the Teamsters, 131 against, and 
12 ballots were voided. There 
were three challenges. 

Tenneco, with plans for ex- 
panding its food processing 
activities in the Bakersfield area, 
long has resisted union organi- 
zation. 

Branson, speaking proudly on 
behalf of the local union, said: 
“This was the culmination of 
three years of planning and 
organizing. It demonstrates what 
persistence can accomplish.” 


Local 856 Wins 
Board Ruling 
At Fiber Firm 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Consolidated 
Fibers of Oakland, Calif., committed 
various unfair labor practices in a case 
involving Teamster Local 856 of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Agreeing with the findings of the 
trial examiner, the Board ruled that 
the company “reasonably calculated to 
suggest that efforts to achieve union- 
ization would be futile...” 

The company also coercively inter- 
rogated employees, encouraged the 
workers to revoke their previously 
signed union designation cards, with- 
held a promised raise from one cleri- 
cal worker, and temporarily deferred 
a regularly-programmed yearly wage 
review and consequent pay raises 
pending determination of a union rep- 
resentation claim. All the activity, said 
the Board, was in violation of the 
law. 

Consolidated was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct. 
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Changes Due 
In Safety 
Regulations 


The Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety is now considering some long 
overdue changes to sections of the 
safety regulations that apply specifi- 
cally to drivers of commercial 
vehicles. 

Essentially, the suggested changes 
would lessen the penalty for drivers 
who are convicted of certain offenses. 
They also would expand the waiver 
procedure for certain physical defects. 

In large part, the proposed changes 
are the result of suggestions made in 
recent months by Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, with 
the assistance of petitions filed by 
Teamster groups in the midwest. 

Robert A. Kaye, director of the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety has 
set October 13th, 1972, as the cutoff 
date for interested parties wishing to 
submit written data, views or argu- 
ments. 

Kaye said all comments will be 
considered before further action is 
taken on the proposals affecting Sec- 
tions 391.15, 391.41 and 391.49 of 
the safety regulations. 

Briefly summarized, the recom- 
mended changes relating to the dis- 
qualification of drivers are as follows: 

A driver convicted of a serious 
criminal offense while driving—such 
as driving while intoxicated—now 
loses his right to operate a commer- 
cial motor vehicle in interstate com- 
merce for three years. The proposed 
change would provide a graduated 
scale of disqualification: 90 days for 
the first offense; 1 year for the second 
offense, and 3 years for the third of- 
fense. The change would apply to 
convictions on or after January Ist, 
1971. 

In applying this test, any convic- 
tion more than 5 years old would not 
be counted, 

It is also proposed to have a pro- 
cedure for application for reduction 
in the period of disqualification, or 
mitigation of the disqualification in 
some way, such as a disqualification 
for only certain types of driving 
service and not all. This would apply 
to disqualification of 1 year or more. 

Some of the medical qualification 
rules which now require automatic 
disqualification may, in the future, 
be waived if the medical condition 
does not affect the driving ability. 
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Professional Rights Preserved 


DOT Disqualification Regulation 
Struck Down in Federal Court 


In a landmark decision by a fed- 
eral judge in St. Paul, Minn., pro- 
fessional drivers have been removed 
from the threat of revocation of their 
chauffeurs license for convictions on 
charges brought while operating pri- 
vate automobiles. 

U.S. District Court Judge Miles 
Lord made the ruling in a challenge 
to a U.S. Department of Transporta- 


Large Unit 
Gained 
In Tennessee 


Teamster Local 984 of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., recently won a large 
unit of production and main- 
tenance workers employed by 
Bostic Division of the U.S.M. 
Corp., a chemical manufacturer 


in Kenton, Tenn. 

Kenneth Holliday, Local 984 
assistant business agent, said 127 
workers were eligible to ballot in 
the election. 

The vote was 60 for the 
union and 54 against. 


SALUTES 
¥ 1,000,000 
APEBFEC YLES 


tion regulation which affects Team- 
ster drivers everywhere. 

Judge Lord found the DOT regula- 
tion “arbitrary, capricious, unreason- 
able and unlawful.” 

Attorneys representing a Min- 
neapolis truck driver and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
against the DOT regulation, argued 
before the court that no such regula- 
tion applies to airline pilots or steam- 
ship captains. 

The lawyer told the judge that 
courts in hundreds of cases daily find 
a defendant guilty of driving while 
intoxicated, but at the same time pro- 
vide that he may drive to and from 
work in order to hold his job. 

The International Union sought a 
test of the Transportation Depart- 
ment regulation on the ground that 
the rule was discriminatory toward a 
class of citizens. 


@ Road Fact 


Half the deaths, injuries and prop- 
erty damage occurring on U.S. high- 
ways every year stem from accidents 
in which alcohol is involved. 


Teamster Local 41 members employed as drivers by Spector in Kansas City, Mo., 
receive a plaque for safe driving. Making the presentation is Charles Baker (left). 
Also shown are (left to right): Elmer Deener; Frank Frandsen, terminal manager 
in New Orleans; Bud Reairs; Jack Sutton; Bill Clarkson; Russ Tischer, KC terminal 
manager; Roger W. Gerling, Spector vice president; Carl Thomas, Weybérn Ford; 


Larry Sheetz. 
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1970 Summary 


Fatal Accident Rate Drops 
For U.S. Motor Carriers 


The accident fatality rate for motor 
carriers of property during 1970 was 
11.1 per 100 million vehicle miles and 
was the second lowest rate in the past 
five years. 

The Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety announced the rate figure based 
on 50,000 accident reports filed over 
the 12-month period. 

Altogether in 1970, there were 
1,375 deaths connected with truck 
accidents. Total property damage 
amounted to slightly more than $76 
million. 

The bureau said 1.5 per cent of 
the accidents involving trucks were 
fire cases. While the fire incidents 
were small in number, said the bureau, 
the serious consequences of such ac- 
cidents warrant a special study. 

Fire-related accidents accounted for 
6.7 per cent of the total fatalities in- 
volving trucking equipment operated 
by the nation’s major motor carriers. 
Fire also accounted for 7.4 per cent 


Max Weinberg recently retired after 
serving as recording secretary of Team- 
ster Local 80 in New York City for the 
past 10 years. Weinberg also served as 
a business agent for Teamster Local 
237 composed of 15,000 city employ- 
ees. He was honored with a retirement 
party. 
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of the property damage. 

Robert A. Kaye, director of the 
agency, noted that the accident and 
other rates developed are based on 
intercity vehicle mileage of motor car- 
riers required to report accidents and 
are not comparable to rates published 
by other sources such as the National 
Safety Council, which are based on 
total mileage of all registered vehicles. 


@ Ohio Victory 


City drivers employed by General 
Cartage Corp., and Riss International 
Corp., in Newark, O., voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 637 of 
Zonesville, O., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Lou Edwards, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


TS kz ra, __$_—_—_—_—__—____— 


Officer Retires 


Bernard A. Harris has retired as secre- 
tary-treasurer of Teamster Local 453 of 


Cumberland, Md. Harris, a charter 
member of the local union when it was 
formed in 1937, has served as secre- 
tary-treasurer since 1938 with the ex- 
ception of two years’ interruption during 
World War II when he served in the 
armed forces. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations 
Increase 4.5 Million In Year 


Nearly 113 million motor vehicles 
were registered in the United States 
during the 1971 calendar year, ac- 
cording to the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Totals released by the Federal High- 
way Administration added up to 
112,922,354 registrations. The figure 
was a gain of 4,546,931 over 1970. 

The 1971 registration total includes 
92,752,515 automobiles, 397,627 bus- 
es, and 19,772,212 trucks. The per- 
centage increases over 1970 are 3.9 
for automobiles, 5.3 for buses, and 
5.4 for trucks. 

The bus totals are estimates of 
the numbers in operation, rather than 
registrations, to eliminate multiple 
counting resulting from buses being 
registered in more than one State. 

California registered 12.3 million 
motor vehicles in 1971, followed by 
Texas with 6,984,209, and New York 
with 6,890,844: Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania each registered 6.0 million motor 
vehicles, Illinois 5.4 million, Michigan 
4.7 million, and Florida 4.5 million. 


There were an additional 26 States 
with more than a million motor ve- 
hicles registered. 

Motorcycles and trailers are not 
included in the figures. Most States 
combine motorcycles, motor scooters, 
and motorized bicycles into one regis- 
tration group, and the 1971 total of 
these registrations was 3,343,884. 

The Federal Highway Administra- 
tion reports that there were 10,167,720 
trailers registered, but because of the 
laws that exempt some kinds of trail- 
ers, it considers the total to be of 
limited significance. 


@e Clerical Win 


Office employees at Falls City 
Brewing Co., in Louisville, Ky., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
89 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Marion Winstead, Local 89 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said all 20 eligible 
voters cast ballots with 12 choosing 
the Teamsters and 8 against. 


The International Teamster 


Teamsters Launch 
AMERICA ON THE MOVE 


ITH REPRESENTATIVES from the White 
House, the Cabinet, the Senate, the Congress, 
industry and labor present, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, August 16th, launched its America on the 
Move program at International Union headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 

Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
described America on the Move as an “awareness” 
program designed to renew the faith of all Americans 
in the premise that it is a beautiful America worthy of 
the concern and support of every citizen. 

The hub of the program is a 40-foot van which will 
tour 80 cities in the U. S. and Canada. The van is 
equipped with two video screens which show interviews 
with prominent Americans who tell what America on 
the move means to them. Interviews are conducted by 
noted TV personality, Ed McMahon. Also in the van 
are slide projectors which show all aspects of American 
life. 

Receptions will be held in each city for Civic leaders, 
union officials, law enforcement officials, Chambers of 
Commerce, Boy Scouts and women’s organizations. 

From the van, America on the Move will distribute 
copies of a pamphlet on the drug tragedy, and a quarter 
of a million litter bags will be given to Boy Scout councils 
across the country to emphasize keeping America 
Beautiful. 

Teamster President Fitzsimmons called the distribution 
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Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons (at podium) announces the American on 
the Move program to a reception in Washington, 
D.C., which included White House representa- 
tives, Cabinet members, and dignitaries from 
labor and industry. At Fitzsimmons’ right is Ed 
McMahon, national TV personality, who is mas- 
terminding the America on the Move program. 


Teamster President Fitzsimmons cuts the ribbon to open the 
America on the Move 40-foot van to the public. With Fitz- 
simmons is Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Murray 
W. Miller (right), and McMahon. The van will visit 80 major 
U.S. and Canadian cities, distributing literature on drug 
abuse, promoting public awareness of ecological problems, 
and displaying exhibits and closed circuit TV programs to 
make Americans aware of the nation’s vitality and strength. 
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of literature and the work with the Boy Scouts symbolic 
of the more important effort to make Americans aware 
of the problems and to instill the pride which brought 
the nation to its present greatness. 


“While our America on the Move van will carry 
literature and will work with the Boy Scouts, and while 
we will plant flowers along the route of the van, these 
are but symbolic gestures designed to make all Americans 
once again proud and once again willing to make America 
beautiful, not only materially but spiritually, as well.” 


Another aspect of the America on the Move program 
will be a national essay contest among junior and high 
school students who will compete for prizes by writing 
on the subject, ‘What America on the Move Means to 
Me.’ 


“From these essays, we will learn what America on 
the Move means to American youth. We plan to digest 
their thinking as they are soon to be influential members 
of society, many will enter the work force, and many 
will be our members tomorrow,” Fitzsimmons said. 

Representing the White House at the America on the 
Move launching were Charles Colson, presidential 
assistant, and Don Rogers, special White House consultant 
on labor. From the cabinet were Secretary of Labor 
James Hodgson; Secretary of Transportation John Volpe; 
Secretary of the Treasury George Shultz; Secretary of 
Interior Rogers C. B. Morton; Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst; Secretary of Commerce Peter Peterson; and 
Undersecretary of Agriculture Phil Campbell. 

From the Senate were Ted Stevens, of Alaska, and 
Richard Schweicker, of Pennsylvania. From the Congress 
was Ancher Nelsen, of Minnesota. 

Driving the tractor-van from city to city is Richard 
Amo, Local 299 member who previously has been cited 
by the National Safety Council for safe driving. 
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Six members of the Cabinet joined with Teamster officials at 
the reception launching America on the Move. From left to 
right, Secretary of Commerce Peter Peterson; Secretary of 
Transportation John Volpe; Secretary of Labor James Hodg- 
son; Teamster President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; Secretary of 
the Treasury George Shultz; Attorney General Richard Klein- 
dienst and Secretary of Interior Rogers C. B. Morton. 


Senator Richard S. Schweiker, of Pennsylvania, talks about 
the Teamsters America on the Move program with Teamster 
General Secretary Treasurer Murray W. Miller. 


The International Teamster 


Secretary of Labor James Hodgson attended 
the America on the Move reception and chatted 
with Teamster General President Frank E. Fitz- 


simmons. 
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IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis (right) executive assistant to the 
General President is shown as he welcomed Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst to the America on the Move reception. 


Joseph Morgan (right). 


At the wheel of the tractor taking the 
America on the Move van to 80 cities in 
the U.S. and Canada will be Local 299 
member Richard Amo. Recognized in 
1959 by the National Safety Council for 
accident free driving, Brother Amo has 
been driving for more than 20 years. He 
is shown here with Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons discuss- 
ing the 15,000 mile journey the America 
on the Move program will encompass. 


The Teamster America on the Move program will. not visit 
space, but it has attracted the interest of former Astronaut 
Wally Schirra who is shown here with IBT Vice President 


Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons and Ed McMahon 
inspect the America on 
the Move trailer and dis- 
cuss the video screens 
in the van which will de- 
pict America on_ the 
Move. 


Don Rogers, Special 
White House Consultant 
for Labor, chats with 
Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons at America on the 
Move reception at Team- 
ster headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 


Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz was represented by Under 
Secretary Phil Campbell (left) who is shown talking to Labor 
Secretary Hodgson and Teamster President Fitzsimmons. 


Present at the America on the Move launching were Alaskan 
Senator Ted Stevens (left) and Interior Secretary Rogers 
C. B. Morton. They are shown discussing the program with 
IBT General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 
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TEAMSTERS KEEP IT MOVING 


Retiree Pens 
Fitzsimmons 
A Letter 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my appre- 
ciation and thanks for the many 
benefits I have received through 
the years and for the pension 
that I am now receiving. I would 
like also to express many thanks 
to Teamster Local 560 of Union 
City, N.J., for all their gracious- 
ness and their way of expediting 
any and all problems and claims 
sent to them by me. I was a 
member in good standing for 22 
years. I want to also thank the 
International Union for all the 
good it is doing and has done 
in the past for those connected 
with it. 

Fraternally Yours, 
Anthony Manzolina, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


@® Air Freight 


Drivers, dockmen and agents em- 
ployed by Airborne Freight Corp., in 
Charlotte, N.C., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 71 in a 
recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to W. C. 
Barbee, president of the local union. 


Taxi Victory 
Gains 625 
In Las Vegas 


Cab drivers employed by four 
companies in Las Vegas, Nev., 
voted overwhelmingly for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 881 
recently. 

Approximately 625 drivers 
were eligible to ballot in the vot- 


ing conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Leo V. Henrikson, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 881, said the 
vote count was 377 for the 


Teamsters, 117 for another 
union, and 4 no-union ballots. 

The drivers are employed by 
Yellow Cab Co., of Nevada, 
Inc., Ace Cab Co., Inc., ABC 
Union Cab Co., Inc., and Whit- 
tlesea Blue Cab Co. 
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During ist Half 


Major Contract Settlements 
Close to Average for 1971 


Wage rate increases negotiated in 
the first half of 1972 averaged 7.1 
per cent over the life of the contract 
compared with 8.1 per cent for the 
same period in 1971. 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics said the figures cov- 
ered 177 major settlements and _ in- 
volved 870,000 workers, primarily in 
aerospace, railroad and construction 
industries. 

On the average, the new contracts 
have a duration of 25 months, a de- 
crease from the 34-month average the 
last time settlements were reached in 
the same situations—indicating a ten- 
dency toward somewhat shorter agree- 
ments during the present stabilization 
period. 


The decline in contract duration 


was particularly marked in construc- 
tion, At the time the data were com- 
piled, the bureau knew of settlements 
concluded during the first 6 months of 
the year for an additional 750,000 
workers in 235 bargaining situations 
that had not yet been acted upon by 
either the Pay Board or the Construc- 
tion Industry Stabilization Committee. 
For this reason, they have been ex- 
cluded from the tabulations. 

The general approach under cur- 
rent wage stabilization policies is to 
act initially on first-year changes in 
new settlements and to review subse- 
quent increases when they are sched- 
uled to become effective. The bureau, 
in pricing settlements, combined ap- 
proved first-year adjustments and fu- 
ture increases as they were negoti- 
ated by the parties. 


Union Casino 


There’s no game of chance for the employees of the Stardust Hotel in Las Vegas, 


Nev. Auditing, clerical, sales, publicity, purchasing, maintenance, gardening, 
parking, cashiers, room clerks, reservations, PBX, general drivers, laundry per- 
sonnel are all members of Teamster Local 995. Shown in photo above is office 
staff of Stardust’s executive president Mark Swain, seated, which includes secre- 
taries Marge Mangani, Mary Nealon, Vicki Blaker and Le Anna Mortensen. Stand- 
ing left is Local 995 Secretary-Treasurer Dick Thomas. In photo below, are PBX 
employees with Local 995 trustee Ruby Bell (standing, middle). From left to 
right, Bess Scheinder, Linda Perez, Porita Fellows, Doris Twist, Kathy White and 
Ethyl Wilcox. 


SPECIAL REPORT 


in Miami Beach 


Fitzsimmons Testifies for Workers 
Before GOP Platform Committee 


GENERAL PRESIDENT Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons presented a_ 12-point 
statement representing the “serious 
and good-faith concern” of more than 
two million Teamsters Union mem- 
bers when he appeared before the 
Republican National Platform Com- 
mittee at Miami Beach, Fla., last 
August 15th. 

President Fitzsimmons expressed ap- 
preciation for the invitation to appear 
and considered it a privilege to offer 
testimony to the GOP platform build- 
ers. 

He added: “We believe our mes- 
sage to be useful—perhaps more im- 
portantly, however, we sincerely hope 
it will be used.” 

Teamsters Union members, said 
President Fitzsimmons, “are serious 
and concerned men and women, who, 
in addition to being employees, are 
mothers, fathers, consumers and cer- 
tainly concerned taxpayers.” 

Citing briefly a few of the major 
problems facing the nation, President 
Fitzsimmons added that union mem- 
bers share the problems seriously with 
other Americans, adding: 

“Our problems are more clearly 
identifiable than ever before. Also 
more clear than ever before is the 
fact that the nation’s workforce com- 
prehends the problems and is ready 
to act for sound and equitable solu- 
tions. Gone are the days when work- 
ing men and women will stand idly 
by and watch their government legis- 
latively subtract from their income, 
their freedom and their rights.” 

President Fitzsimmons said Ameri- 
can workers are looking for solutions 
to their collective problems more in- 
tently than ever before. “We do have 
faith in our system of government,” 
he said, “We can keep this faith, 
however, only so long as you share 
in our seriousness of concern.” 

The Teamster leader pointed out 
that years of experience have proven 
that legislation which hinders the col- 
lective bargaining process, creates an 
encumbrance—not only to trade union 
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Teamster General 
President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons 
shown testifying 
before the Repub- 
lican National 
Platform Commit- 
tee. 


objectives but also to the free enter- 
prise system which is the bulwark of 
America. 

“Although it may often seem, in 
our day-to-day contacts with Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the Re- 
publican Party, that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is con- 
cerned only with issues relevant to 
organized labor,” said President Fitz- 
simmons, “let me assure you that we 
realize that the welfare of our mem- 
bers is directly related to the welfare 
of the entire nation.” 

The balance of President Fitzsim- 
mons’ testimony dealt with specifics 
on the following subjects: 


Economic Controls 


“In the face of strong objections 
from other sources in the labor move- 
ment, the Teamsters Union has sup- 
ported the notion that a voice from 
labor should be heard on the Pay 
Board . . . believing it our duty to 
participate in a policy that hopes ulti- 
mately to be of benefit to all. 

“However, the burden of sacrifice 
demanded by the controls, is not 
shared equally. As long as this dis- 


parity exists, the measures will be in- 
effective. 

“The controls today impose an un- 
fair and weightier burden on _ the 
average working man and women; 
and bear down with an even greater 


injustice on the low-income wage 
earners and the unorganized work- 
OTS, 
“Prices, interest rates and profits 
must be placed under equally sttin- 
gent regulations. . . . The recent ex- 
clusion from coverage of wage earn- 
ers making less than $2.75 per hour 
is just and commendable (and is) a 
step in the right direction.” 


Tax Equity 

“The existing tax structure subsi- 
dizes private corporations with the 
hard-earned money of the low and 
average income individual and de- 
prives the federal treasury of an es- 
timated $20 billion through tax shelt- 
ers given to the rich and the power- 
ful. 

“This not only imposes an unfair 
burden on working men and women, 
but unnecessarily curbs the country’s 
ability to meet its social and economic 


The International Teamster 
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' obligations. ... 


“Rank injustices for the average 
wage earner and family must be 
ended by a tax system based on the 
ability to pay and not on the ability 
to evade. The need for a substantive 
and complete overhaul of our tax 
system has never been so acute as it 
is today.” 


Unemployment 

“The dismal dimensions of the un- 
employment picture are economic 
waste, personal tragedy and social ills 
of disaffection, crime and drug 
abuse. ... 

“Close to five million individuals 
are without jobs. The future looks 
bleak for a family without a suffi- 
cient wage earner who must pay ris- 
ing food and medical costs. 

“We must reaffirm the right of all 
Americans, able and willing to work, 
to an opportunity to be employed at 
a livable wage, and at a decent job. 

“We advocate a program of work 
opportunities provided by private in- 
dustry with federal assistance where 
necessary. 

“We advocate public service jobs 
which would not only create employ- 
ment but also meet the nation’s criti- 
cal shortage in social services and 
facilities—such as housing, hospitals 
and schools.” 


Safety and Health 

“The Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 is a fine piece of 
legislation. We must deplore, how- 
ever, the abysmal gap between the 
goals of the Act and its achievements. 

“This gap has been a result, in large 
part, of the poor enforcement and 
implementation mechanism. The en- 
forcement staff of little over 300 to 
cover 4.1 million workplaces means 
that each work site can be inspected 
once every 170 years... . 

“The provisions of the law must 
be made a reality for the 80 million 
working men and women who sustain 
and nurture this country.” 


Education 

“In our highly technical and mobile 
society the basic inculcation of the 3 
R’s do not equip our youth to carve 
out a satisfactory livelihood in society. 
Educational reform must be made in 
terms of the quality of education. . . 

“We advocate expanded funding 
for needed educational facilities; and 
reform that would provide opportuni- 
ties to each and every child to de- 
velop. his maximum capability . . . 

“Furthermore, we advocate the 
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creation of jobs for those so trained, 
so that none may be under-employed 
or jobless.” 


Agricultural Labor 

“Three million farm workers con- 
tinue to be excluded from the basic 
rights and _ benefits given other 
workers. 

“We advocate extending to agricul- 
tural workers the coverage of the 
provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, the protection of the 
fair labor standards, and the benefits 
of Social Security, unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation. .. .” 


Free Collective Bargaining 

“Compulsory arbitration is incom- 
patible with industrial democracy and 
private enterprise. Permanent legisla- 
tion which calls for bargaining in the 
shadow of government intervention 
must be disavowed... . 

“In the past five years, proposals 
attempting to undercut free collective 
bargaining have come dangerously 
close to success. The transportation 
industry in particular has been 
seriously threatened. 

“There is no evidence to support 
the alleged need for such proposals. 
The nature of the transport industry 
is such that no one mode of transpor- 
tation maintains the stranglehold on 
the industry to cause a major national 
emergency dispute. 

“The Teamsters Union, in particu- 
lar, is noted for a history of respon- 
sible collective bargaining: As of 
1965 and since 1947, the motor 
carriers have had only six strikes, 
none of which demanded govern- 
mental intervention above the level of 
federal mediation. Nor has there ever 
been a work stoppage in which the 
industry has activated the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

“Free collective bargaining must be 
preserved and industrial disputes in 
this democracy must not be settled, as 
in a totalitarian state, by executive 
fiat.” 


Fair Labor Standards Act 

“The Fair Labor Standards Act as 
it now exists is obsolete and inade- 
quate to meet its declared purpose of 
providing workers with an adequate 
minimum standard of living. 

“Nothing less than a sweeping im- 
provement of the benefit and proteéc- 
tion structure would be effective to 
alleviate the deteriorating position of 
working people, and in particular, the 
working poor.... 


“We feel that the coverage of the 
Act must further be extended to in- 
clude the 16 million workers present- 
ly without its protection. .. . 

“In addition, we urge the elimina- 
tion of overtime exemptions in certain 
industries which, because of tech- 
nological improvements, no longer 
have need for those exemptions.” 


National Health Care 

“Health care systems in America 
today suffer from a number of critical 
shortcomings which have meant death 
for some and destitution from exorbi- 
tant medical bills for others. 

“In the last decade, health care 
costs have risen 600 per cent and con- 
tinue to spiral beyond the reach of 
millions of citizens. Added to this is 
the inaccessibility of the delivery sys- 
[o) ts ears 

“We advocate a comprehensive 
health care program to be financed 
through Social Security, for all 
Americans as a matter of right; with- 
out deductibles or co-insurance; with- 
out arbitrary cut-off points in dollars, 
and without arbitrary provisions in 
the number of days of coverage. 

“Effective cost controls and ex- 
panded health manpower training and 
facilities must be part of an improved 
health service system.” 


Priority Issues for Organized Workers 

“We advocate the repeal of Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. We 
favor the guarantee to all employees, 
of the freedom to negotiate a ‘union 
shop’ clause in collective bargaining 
agreements. 

“We advocate repeal of Sections 
8B(4) and 8E of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. These are commonly referred to 
as the ‘secondary boycott’ and ‘hot 
cargo’ provisions. Experience has 
shown that they are the instruments 
of strikebreaking and constitute a 
denial of the right of one working 
man to help another in the exercise of 
his legal right to organize and bargain 
collectively ... 

“We advocate equal and fair treat- 
ment for construction workers em- 
ployed on multi-employer sites; as 
part of this equal treatment, we affirm 
their right to picket and make known 
their disputes.” 


Transportation 


“The ultimate test of an effective 
and equitable transportation policy is 
whether or not it provides fast and 
expeditious service to the consumer. 
The latter qualification is the goal of 
the trucking industry and we believe 
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it should also be the goal of our Na- 
tional Transportation guidelines. 

“Continual stress must be put on 
up-dating our transportation system. 
In so doing, we must make allow- 
ances for all modes of transportation 
—truck, rail, air and water. Recent 
proposals for de-regulation of the 
transportation industry do not make 
such allowances and we therefore op- 
pose them. 

“Important sectors of this nation’s 
great transportation system would be 
unnecessarily jeopardized by such 
legislation and consumers would bear 
the ultimate loss. 

“This Administration has often sug- 
gested legislation for the transporta- 
tion industry that admirably calls for 
more free competition. I appreciate 
the importance of ‘free competition’ 
and recognize its fundamental role in 
a free democracy. 

“TI also, however, understand that in 
a technological and capital intensive 
economy such as ours, free competi- 
tion without regulation can lead to 
the elimination of small producers 
who are unable to compete with their 
larger cohorts. Such elimination must 
be avoided and legislation with this 
possibility must be reassessed.” 


Winding Down the War 


“The people of this country face a 
difficult position in assessing the war 
in Vietnam. It is an issue that has 
proven as divisive as it is explosive. I 
have supported the President in his 
war efforts because I believe that his 
objectives are worthy. 

“However, this support does not 
diminish our strong belief that once 
the war has been concluded, we must 
reassess our military and domestic 
spending priorities. 

“We cannot question the drain that 
this unfortunate war has caused on 
critically important social programs. 
As we near its conclusion, we must 
re-orient ourselves toward a new 
focus on the problems of working 
Americans. 

“One of these domestic priorities 
which we must immediately turn our 
attention to is an off-shoot of our 
efforts in Vietnam. I refer to the four 
million-plus Vietnam veterans. Their 
sacrifice has been monumental . . . 

“Our national employment policies 
must begin to reflect our deep con- 
cern for their welfare. In addition to 
creating jobs for these men, we must 
provide proper rehabilitation pro- 
grams to bring them back into the 
mainstream of American life.” 
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Impact Cited 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Voluntary Arbitration Cases 
Totaled 6,658 During 1971 


There was a total of 6,658 arbitra- 
tion cases filed with the American Ar- 
bitration Association during 1971, a 
fact hailed as proof that voluntary 
arbitration remains an essential ad- 
junct of free collective bargaining. 

Robert Coulson, president of AAA, 
said recently: 

“Labor arbitration has an increas- 
ingly important impact upon the work- 
ing conditions of American workers. 
Thirty-three million members were 
represented by the 300 unions in- 
volved in these cases, and many more 
millions of non-union workers are 
indirectly affected by the results. The 
‘common law’ of employment is large- 
ly hammered out in private arbitra- 
tion tribunals.” 

As in past years, discharge and dis- 
cipline issues accounted for the largest 
percentage of cases, involving vital 
personal concerns of the workers. 

The survey showed a decrease in 
the number of so-called “life style” 
cases, probably because employers’ 


Officer Pens 
Appreciation 
ToFitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


Thank you so much for your 
nice letter informing me that I 
shall receive my Teamster A ffili- 
ates Pension in the very near 
future. 


Words cannot express what a 
wonderful thing this and all pen- 
sion plans are, not only for me, 
but for all in the Teamster field 
that are covered by a pension. 


My memories as_secretary- 
treasurer and business agent of 
Teamster Local 221 are many. I 
keep busy at home, doing things 
that should have been done long 
ago and have been doing some 
fishing, but my thoughts are with 
the local union and wondering 
how they are coming. 
Thanks again. 

Fraternally Yours, 
Ray P. Rogue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


definitions of acceptable modes of 
dress and behavior have been liberal- 
ized. For example, there were few 
cases where employees who refused to 
trim long hair were disciplined or 
fired. 

The number of cases in the public 
sector—involving government agen- 
cies, state, county and municipal 
workers, and teachers—increased this 
year, to 18 per cent of the total AAA 
caseload. 

Coulson noted a new species of 
labor arbitration, the “bomb scare” 
case: A company will receive a bomb 
threat, evacuate its building or factory 
while the premises are searched, and 
then attempt to call back the employ- 
ees. If some employees go home, in- 
stead of waiting around to see whether 
the threat was a hoax, the company 
might refuse to pay them for the time 
they missed. 

In cases like these, arbitrators have 
usually held the employees will be 
paid for the time the building was 
evacuated, but not for the part of the 
work day they missed. 


@® Warehousing 


Warehousemen employed by Na- 
tional Blank Book Co., Inc., of Elk 
Grove Village, Ill., voted overwhelm- 
ingly for representation by Teamster 
Local 713 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

James J. Calabrese, Local 713 sec- 
retary-treasurer, said 16 checkers, 
packers, scalemen, order pickers and 
shipping clerks were eligible to ballot. 

The vote was 11 to 4 in favor of 
the union. 


@ Airline Win 


Teamster Local 2707 of Los An- 
geles, Calif., in conjunction with the 
Teamster Airline Division recently 
won three units of employees in elec- 
tions at Mercer Airlines headquar- 
tered in Burbank, Calif. 

Stewardesses voted 8 to 0 for the 
union, pilots favored the Teamsters 
13 to 2, and mechanics and related 
employees voted for the union 11 to 


Contract negotiations will 
upon receipt of certification. 


begin 
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Massachusetts 
Local Wins 
Arbitration 


Teamster Local 404 of Springfield, 
Mass., recently won an arbitration 
case on behalf of Francis Flaherty, a 
member employed by Nonotuck Mfg. 
Co. 

The union and the company took 
the case to arbitration when*a dispute 
over Flaherty’s discharge for alleged 
absenteeism could not be resolved in 
any other manner. 

After listening to evidence from 
several witnesses on both sides, the 
arbitrator ruled that the employer 
failed to establish beyond a reason- 
able doubt that Flaherty was dis- 
charged for cause. 

Accordingly, the award went to the 
union with the stipulation that 
Flaherty be returned to his job as 
soon as convenient for the company’s 
schedule and that he be reimbursed 
for lost monies and benefits. 


Arbitration 
Ruling Won 
By Local 404 


Teamster Local 404 of Springfield, 
Mass., recently won an arbitration de- 
cision in a case involving Country 
Club Soda Co., Inc. 

The decision by the Board of Con- 
cilation and Arbitration for Massa- 
chusetts favored Edward Knapp, a 
member of Local 404, who was dis- 
charged from his job as a_ liquor 
salesman. 

Country Club was directed to re- 
instate Knapp without loss of senior- 
ity or any benefits in the collective 
bargaining agreement, and also make 
him whole for any losses suffered. 


@ Food Win 


Drivers, warehousemen and _ship- 
ping and receiving clerks employed by 
Associated Grocers, Inc., of Green- 
ville, S.C., have decided on Teamsters 
Union representation. 

By a vote of 54-to-1 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election, the 
workers selected Teamster Local 28 
of Taylors, S.C., as their representa- 
tive, according to Frank H. Wood, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 

Sixty-three workers were eligible to 
cast ballots in the election. 
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Three members of Teamster Local 726 in Chicago, Ill., truck drivers for the 
Chicago Park District, were honored recently for impressive accident-free driving 
records. Shown are (left to right): Henry Burnley, Larry Fischer and Walter 
Dubeck. Other drivers honored but not present for the photo were: Eugene Zalew- 
ski, Michael Coletto, Allan Benak, Frank Enright, Peter Foley and George Johnson. 
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Research Head Remains on Council 


Al Weiss, research director for the 
International Union, has been reap- 
pointed as one of five labor members 
on the Federal Advisory Council on 
Unemployment Insurance. 

Weiss was named to serve another 
2-year term on the 15-member coun- 
cil which was established last year. 


The council is charged with making 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
Labor for improvements or changes 
in the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. 

It also reviews the operations of 
federal-state out-of-work benefit pro- 
grams. 


Driver Award 


SS 


Don Wilson (right), a member of Teamster Local 406 in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
accepts a safe-driving award on behalf of Teamsters employed by Spector in 
that city. Making the presentation are Charles Baker (left) and Dave Scheurer. 
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Million Miler 


Louis Krygier, a member of Teamster Local 807 in Long Island City, N.Y., recently 


was given a lifetime membership in the exclusive ‘‘Million Mile Club’’ of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for logging that many miles without a preventable accident. 
Krygier is a driver for CPC International, Inc., of Yonkers, N.Y. Shown at the 
honoring ceremonies are {left to right): Andrew Gazzillo, safety supervisor; James 
S. Lester, plant manager; Krygier and James O’Rourke, Local 807 business agent. 


Lab Technicians Choose Teamsters 


By a two-thirds majority, employ- 
ees of Inmont Corp., of St. Louis, 
Mo., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 688 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Ken Carroll, Local 688 business 


representative, said quality control 
laboratory technicians and inspectors 
employed by the rubber manufactur- 
ing firm were eligible to ballot. 

The vote was 10 to 5 in favor of 
the union. 


Scholarship Winners 


os 


Four children of Teamsters Union members recently received college scholar- 
ships valued at $500 each from the Teamster Scholarship Fund sponsored by 
Joint Council 32 in Minnesota. Shown during presentation of certificates were 


(left to right): Scott Ewald, Le Ann Johnson, Prof. Martin Duffy of the University 


of Minnesota, Tony Felicetta, joint council trustee, Terry Zaudtke and David 


Carlson. 
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Jacksonville 
Local Wins 
Board Case 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that McCormick Con- 
crete Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., vio- 
lated the law by refusing to bargain 
with Teamster Local 512, certified 
representative of all mixer drivers, con- 
crete, san€l and rock truck drivers and 
other employees. 

Acting on a motion for a summary 
judgment, the Board declared that the 
employer raised no new issue that was 
properly litigable. Additionally, the 
Board found no merit in the compa- 
ny’s assertion that the General Coun- 
sel had denied it a right to a hearing 
in violation of due process. 

McCormick was ordered by the 
Board to cease its unfair labor prac- 
tices and to bargain with Local 512 
upon request. 


icc Pians 
Complaint 
Offices 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion announced plans to establish 
transportation consumer affairs offices 
to handle complaints about household- 
goods moving companies. 

Branch offices will be set up in Los 
Angeles, Miami and Indianapolis in 
the beginning. Additional offices are 
to be opened in other major cities 
later. 

Three women transportation spe- 
cialists, currently undergoing training 
at the ICC headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., will staff the complaint 
offices. 

It has been estimated that one of 
every five American families changes 
residence each year. 


@ Pedestrians 

An estimated 319,000 pedestrians 
were injured in traffic accidents dur- 
ing 1971 of which more than one- 
fourth were hurt while crossing inter- 
sections. 


@e Road Costs 


The Federal Highway Administra- 
tion said highway construction costs 
in the second quarter of 1972 de- 
creased 1.3 per cent below the pre- 
vious quarter. 
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Supporting Crime Legislation 


Fitzsimmons Cautions Congress about 
Stripping Workers of Their Rights 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, in a letter to House 
Ways and Means Committee Chair- 
man Wilbur D. Mills, has supported 
the committee’s efforts to legislate ef- 
fectively against the theft of freight 
in the transport and shipping indus- 
tries. 

President Fitzsimmons, however, ex- 
pressed Teamster disagreement with a 
section of the Customs Port Security 
Act of 1971 which gives broad powers 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
give worker clearance into customs- 
security areas. 

Under the proposed legislation, the 
Treasury Secretary could issue identi- 
fication cards to individuals who have 
access to such areas, determining for 
himself whether or not each individ- 
ual worker is “of good moral charac- 


” 


ter’ and therefore qualified for such 
work. 

Said Fitzsimmons in his letter to 
Mills: 


“This procedure could subject thou- 
sands of well-intentioned workers to 
a screening process whereby their jobs 
would be endangered. Furthermore, 
such a judgment is in our minds an 
encroachment upon the rights and lib- 
erties of free American workers. Such 
an infringement we must strongly op- 
pose.” 

Encouraging the legislature to con- 
tinue its work in this area, while elim- 
inating the specific objectional fea- 
tures of the proposed legslation, Pres- 
ident Fitzsimmons said: 

“The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has a long standing inter- 
est in the safe transportation of this 
nation’s goods. We deplore the crime 
that has existed in terminal areas of 
our transport and shipping industry, 
and we encourage legislation that 
properly confronts this problem.” 
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NLRB issues 
Folder 
On Operation 


A pocket-sized folder entitled, “The 
NLRB—What It Is, What It Does,” 
has been issued by the federal agency 
which administers the nation’s labor 
relations law. 

The folder describes the National 
Labor Relations Board, its structure, 
procedures, workload, and capsules the 
history of the law it enforces. 

The publication is available to the 
public at NLRB regional offices. It 
may also be purchased for 10 cents 
a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 


Can You Vote? 


Josephine Hoffa, National President of 
DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries is reminding 
everyone that deadlines for voter regis- 
tration are fast approaching. Are you 
registered? 


Companies 


Step Up 


Vote Drives 


Political action involving employees 
is receiving increased emphasis at 
many companies, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. 

An Industrial Relations News sur- 
vey of employers shows that half of 
them plan potitical “participation pro- 
grams” for their employees. The activ- 
ity is a one-third increase over political 
action in 1970. 

General Electric, for example, has 
what it calls a “Constructive Citizen- 
ship Program,” and pushes registra- 
tion of its employees and their fam- 
ilies. Allied Chemicals Corp., encour- 
ages employees to run for office. 

TRW, Inc., again is providing a 
clearinghouse for workers wishing to 
spend free time working for candi- 
dates. Hughes Aircraft is continuing 
its voluntary payroll deduction plan 
for political contributions by workers 
and estimates they will funnel about 
$200,000 to candidates. 

Union Carbide plans to put “get- 
out-the-vote” reminders in pay check 
envelopes just before election day. 


e@ Observation 


News media representatives cover- 
ing the Republican and Democratic 
conventions were nearly unanimous in 
reporting a major difference between 
the sessions. While the Democrats left 
Miami Beach badly cut up by divisive- 
ness and groping for a way out of the 
disunity, the Republicans departed 
convention hall, as one newspaper put 
it, “into the same sunlight of party 
harmony, confidence and prosperity” 
that was there at the beginning. 
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Consumer Loses 


Trial Lawyers Assn. Dashes 
Hopes for Lower Ins. Rates 


AMERICAN motorists lost and the 
American Trial Lawyers Assn., won as 
the Senate in early August voted 49- 
to-46 to shelve a bill providing for a 
national system of no-fault automobile 
insurance. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, among many other union 
and consumer organizations, has sup- 
ported the proposal which would have 
created a compulsory no-fault insur- 
ance system under which benefits 
would be paid by each automobile 
owner’s insurance company, regardless 
of who was at fault in an accident. 

Capitol Hill observers were aston- 
ished by the Senate action—inasmuch 
as it is a general election year—which 
effectively doomed the legislation for 
probably two years. 


‘Further Study’ 


While not killing the proposal out- 
right, the Senate did the next best 
thing: It sent the measure to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee for “further 
study.” 

Sen. John O. Pastore (D-R.I.) re- 
marked that shipping the measure to 
the Judiciary Committee meant “‘it is 
going to go there to die.” 

Steering the bill away from a final 
floor vote was Sen. Roman L. Hruska 
(R-Neb.). 

Hruska argued that there was some 
doubt about the constitutionality of the 
legislation. He also argued that no- 
fault auto insurance would vitally af- 
fect the nation’s courts and thus should 
be clearly scrutinized by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

In agreement with Hruska all along 
has been the American Trial Lawyers 
Assn., which has vigorously fought the 
no-fault plan with a high-powered team 
of lobbyists. 

Congressional testimony has dis- 
closed that trial lawyers rake in about 
$1 billion annually while representing 
plaintiffs in auto accident litigation. 

Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D.- 
Wash.), chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee which reported out 
the no-fault bill which he sponsored, 
said the re-routing of the measure will 
effectively postpone action for two 
years. 

“In those two years,” said Magnu- 
son, “consumers will have to spend 
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$28 billion for automobile insurance 
and receive back in benefits only $14 
billion.” 

He added that supporters of the no- 
fault shelving “are asking American 
consumers to sacrifice more than $10 
billion while Congress waits for yet 
another committee to study the prob- 
lem.” 

Extensive hearings on the no-fault 
proposal were conducted by the Com- 
merce Committee. The committee 
voted the bill out last May by a vote 
of 13 to 4. 

As written, the measure would pre- 
scribe minimum standards of coverage 
for state no-fault laws and a set of 
deadlines for states to put the in- 
surance plan into effect. In states that 
failed to adopt. these standards, a 
federal no-fault insurance program 
would automatically take effect. 

Federal minimum standards would 
require up to $25,000 for medical ex- 
penses, up to $25,000 for rehabilita- 
tion, and up to $75,000 for wage 
loss, funeral expenses and other costs. 

Lawsuits for recovery—and this 
was what inflamed the trial lawyers— 
would be prohibited unless losses ex- 
ceeded the no-fault coverage. 

Insurance coverage would be com- 
pulsory for all motorists under the 
no-fault proposal, and would be avail- 
able to anyone with a valid driver 
permit who was able to make a down 
payment of a “reasonable portion” 
of a modest premium. 

Four states already have no-fault 
auto insurance laws of their own: 
Massachusetts, Florida, Connecticut 
and New Jersey. Puerto Rico also has 
such a program. All the plans are 
operating with success, although none 
of them would come up to the stand- 
ards of coverage prescribed in the 
bill just shelved by the Senate vote. 


e Checkmated 


When WNET, NYC’s public TV 
station, cancelled its regular coverage 
of the Fischer-Spassky world cham- 
pionship chess match to cover the 
Democrats’ mini-convention to pick a 
new vice presidential candidate, hun- 
dreds of chess fans phoned the station 
and forced it to return to the Fischer- 
Spassky match within an hour. 


“further study.” 


Allen (Ala.) 
Anderson (N.M.) 
Bentsen (Tex.) 
Bible (Nev.) 
Byrd (Va.) 
Cannon (Ney.) 
Chiles (Fla.) 
Church (Idaho) 
Eagleton (Mo.) 
Eastland (Miss.) 
Edwards (La.) 


Aiken (Vt.) 
Allott (Colo.) 
Baker (Tenn.) 
Bellmon (Okla.) 
Bennett (Utah) 
Buckley (N.Y.) 
Cook (Ky.) 
Cooper (Ky.) 
Cotton (N.H.) 
Curtis (Neb.) 
Dole (Kan.) 
Dominick (Colo.) 
Fannin (Ariz.) 
Fong (Hawaii) 


Bayh (Ind.) 
Burdick (N.D.) 
Byrd (W.Va.) 
Cranston (Calif.) 
Gravel (Alaska) 
Harris (Okla.) 
Hart (Mich.) 
Hartke (Ind.) 
Hughes (Iowa) 
Humphrey 
(Minn.) 
Inouye (Hawaii) 
Jackson (Wash.) 
Kennedy (Mass.) 
Long (La.) 
Magnuson 
(Wash.) 
Mansfield 
(Mont.) 


Republica 


Beall (Md.) 
Boggs (Del.) 
Brooks (Mass.) 
Case (N.J.) 
Javits (N.Y.) 
Pearson (Kan.) 
Percy (IIl.) 


‘No-Fault’ Vote 


Here’s the 49-to-46 roll call vote by 
which the Senate shelved a national 
no-fault auto insurance bill by divert- 
ing it to another committee for 


FOR SHELVING THE BILL 


Democrats For—21 


Republicans For—28 


AGAINST SHELVING THE BILL 


Democrats Against—33 


ns Against—13 


Ervin (N.C.) 
Fulbright (Ark.) 
Hollings (S.C.) 
Jordan (N.C.) 
McClellan (Ark.) 
Montoya (N.M.) 
Randolph (W.Va.) 
Sparkman (Ala.) 
Stennis (Miss.) 
Talmadge (Ga.) 


Goldwater (Ariz.) 
Gurner (Fla.) 
Hansen (Wyo.) 
Hatfiield (Ore.) 
Hruska (Neb.) 
Jordan (Idaho) 
Mathias (Md.) 
Miller (Iowa) 
Packwood (Ore.) 
Saxbe (Ohio) 
Stafford (Vt.) 
Thurmond (S.C.) 
Tower (Tex.) 
Young (N.D.) 


McGee (Wyo.) 
McGovern (S.D.) 
McIntyre (N.H.) 
Metcalf (Mont.) 
Mondale (Minn.) 
Moss (Utah) 
Muskie (Maine) 
Nelson (Wis.) 
Pastore (R.I.) 
Pell (R.I.) 
Proxmire (Wis.) 
Ribicoff (Conn.) 
Spong (Va.) 
Stevenson (Ill.) 
Symington (Mo.) 
Tunney (Calif.) 
Williams (N.J.) 


Roth (Del.) 
Schweiker (Pa.) 
Smith (Maine) 
Stevens (Alaska) 
Taft (Ohio) 
Weicker (Conn.) 
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Following Leadership 


A Commentary 
on Pension 
Legislation 


Contrast these two situations: 


In 1963, when the Studebaker 
automobile factory in South Bend, 
Indiana, stopped production, 4,500 
workers with fully vested pension 
rights received only 15 per cent of 
their due retirement benefits. The 
average age of the worker was 51 and 
the average length of service was 23 
years. There was some public outcry 
for pension reform legislation, but 
really nothing was done. 

In 1969, Wall Street was threatened 
by a heavy financial loss to investors 
through the slipshod practices of 
some investment firms. In 1970, Con- 
gress promptly voted to pass a law 
establishing the Securities Investors 
Protection Corporation. As an insur- 
ance program for private financial in- 
terests, SIPC would provide up to $1 
billion in public funds (possibly from 
the public treasury), to reimburse up 
to $50,000 those customers whose in- 
vestment firms went bankrupt. 


Gut Issue 


Pension reform is a gut issue, and 
it centers around pension reinsurance, 
portability of pension credits, and 
minimum vesting standards. Pensions 
are lost today because people change 
jobs, get discharged, or the company 
closes down, or merges with another 
without setting aside sufficient assets 
to cover the workers’ pension claims. 
Studies show that, between 1950 and 
1971, 92 per cent of persons covered 
by private pension plans requiring 11 
or more years of work, and 73 per cent 
of those covered by plans with a re- 
quirement of less than 10 years, never 
got their pension. 

At present, there are two major 
bills on pension reform: S, 3598, in- 
troduced by Harrison A. Williams 
(D-N.J.) and Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) 
and H.R. 12272, the Administration’s 
bill. S. 3598 is the more substantive 
of the two bills, mainly because it 
deals squarely with the need for pub- 
lic federal reinsurance of pension 
plans so that payment will be guaran- 
teed, company bankruptcy or not. 

If we can do it for Wall Street, 
then we can do it for Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. 
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Teamster Affiliates Concurring 
In IBT Presidential Endorsement 


Affiliates of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters are con- 
curring in the endorsement for the 
reelection of President Nixon by the 
International Union’s general execu- 
tive board. 

The concurring endorsements are 
being made in all parts of the country. 

In the South, both the policy com- 
mittee of the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters, and the executive board of 
the Florida-Georgia Conference of 
Teamsters have voted endorsements 
to reelect President Nixon. 

Among the largest affiliates to an- 
nounce its Nixon support is Joint 
Council 16 in New York City. The 
New York City Joint Council repre- 
sents local unions with a membership 
of over 169,000. 


Good Citizenship 


The endorsement was announced by 
IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola, 
president of Joint Council 16, at a 
press conference held in Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller’s New York office. 

Said Trerotola: “President Nixon 
shares the Teamsters’ passionate com- 
mitment to the family-centered, work- 
oriented ethic. We feel no such 
confidence when we review the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate’s public 
statements.” 

Other Joint Councils voting en- 
dorsement of President Nixon are 
Joint Council 87 which encompasses 
the states of Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi, and Joint Council 38, represent- 
ing local unions in California’s San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, and 
in Northern Nevada. 


Girls Nation’s Delegates Visit 
With Teamster Officials Here 


A weeklong project in good citizen- 
ship—the Girls Nation, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. recently—got strong sup- 
port from the Teamsters Union. 

Girls from every state came to the 
capital under the auspices of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, the 
world’s largest women’s patriotic or- 
ganization. They set up their own 
equivalent of the national govern- 
ment, with a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Congress, Cabinet, Supreme 
Court and other agencies. 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons said the Teamsters have long 
realized the importance of getting 
young people involved in govern- 
ment. In a message to the Girls 
Nation he said: 

“Your work in promoting a spirit 
of responsible awareness of the prob- 
lems and privileges of democracy 
gives us all a great deal of hope in a 
time when pessimism is venerated as 
if it were a virtue.” 


Weldon Mathis, IBT vice president and executive assistant to Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons (third from left) explains Teamster position on 
key issues to paticipants of Girls Nation. From left to right, Agnes Kennedy, 
chairwoman of the Girls Nation committee; Sara Barili, Girls Nation secretary 
of transportation; Mathis; John C. Shinn, deputy to Assistant Labor Secretary 
William Usery; Jane Bachhuber, Girls Nation secretary of labor; and Barbara 
Genoese, member of American Legion Auxiliary staff sponsoring the meeting. 
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@ HATCH ACT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

By a 2-to-1 vote, a federal court panel ruled recently that the Hatch Act, under which millions 
of federal workers have been barred from partisan political activity, is unconstitutional. The 
case was hailed as a victory for the National Association of Letter Carriers. 


@ FOREIGN TRAVEL COST 

Members of Congress, their office staffers and committee aides spent more than $1.1 million in 
public funds for travel abroad last year, according to a computation by Congressional Quarterly, 
a private reporting service. In 1970, the total was $825,000. 


e SODA POP TAX PROPOSED 

A proposed amendment to the Missouri state constitution that would set a special sales tax on 
carbonated soft drinks will be on the November ballot in that state. Opponents claim it is 
grossly unfair to levy a high tax on one consumer product and ask: ‘‘What or who would be 
next?”’ 


e RADIO FREE EUROPE FINANCING 

Congress approved a $38.5 million authorization to keep Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
operating while permanent financing methods are studied. President Nixon has said he plans 
to create a study commission to report recommendations for regular government funding of the 
radio stations. 


© ‘WORK-FOR-WELFARE’ 

California’s 58 counties have begun a controversial “‘work-for-welfare”’ program upon instruc- 
tions from the governor. Able-bodied, working-age persons among 343,000 welfare recipients 
must register as job seekers, start vocational training, or sign up for non-paid manpower services 
to keep from losing their welfare benefits. 


¢ YOUNG REGISTRATION 

More than 10,000,000 persons under the age of 25 have registered as voters since the 1970 
Voting Rights Act and the 26th Amendment to the Constitution were ratified last year. Polls and 
census studies now indicate that about 42 per cent of the young people registered will cast 
ballots in the general election. 


e DOUBLE-BARRELED ATTACK 

The American Party—minus its creator, Alabama Gov. George Wallace—nominated a defeated 
congressman for its presidential candidate and charged that the Republicans and Democrats 
are “‘two wings of the Socialist Party.” 


e¢ MINIMUM WAGE BILL 

The House voted 198 to 190 against sending the minimum wage bill to a joint House-Senate 
conference, fearing that the House conferees—if chosen from the House Labor Committee— 
would not work for a compromise between the $1.80 to $2 schedule voted by the House and 
the $2 to $2.20 voted by the Senate. 


e CONGRESS TAKES BREATHER 

Congress took a 2-week pause so Republican members could take in the GOP convention. 
Actually, the adjournment amounts to nearly three weeks inasmuch as sessions will not get 
underway until after Labor Day which falls on September 4th this year. 


e COLORADO SNOWJOB 

The Citizens for Colorado’s Future collected 78,000 signatures to put an initiative on the general 
election ballot. The initiative is aimed at prohibiting the expenditure of state funds to help finance 
the Colorado Winter Olympics in 1976. The CCF slogan: “The Olympics. A $100 Million Snowjob.” 
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@ Christmas Tree Quandary 


Market experts predict that prices for Christmas 
trees will rise considerably this year and that more 
families will turn to artificial trees. 

Also, it is expected that the “choose and cut” 
method of retailing trees would increase. 

A Christmas tree marketing specialist said some- 
thing recently that all consumers know—that tree 
prices are based on what the traffic will bear rather 
than the normal law of supply and demand. 

In the past, a good rule of thumb has been that 
a Christmas tree costs about $1 a foot, but that rule 
went overboard last holiday season when very often 
the price averaged out closer to $1.50 a foot in 
many areas. 


®@ Pollution Control Cost 


The President’s Council on Environmental Quality 
estimates the United States must spend $287 billion 
on pollution controls in the years through 1980— 
nearly triple the amount it originally forecast for the 
first six years of this decade. 

Of the total sum, some $93 billion would be spent 
on new capital equipment and $194 billion on 
operating costs. The estimates were made in the 
council’s third annual report released recently. 

Regarding environmental problems generally, the 
council asserted that “we are winning the battle 
against air pollution” but that water results still are 
“mixed.” 


@ Education Gain 


A majority of Americans 25 years and older re- 
ported in the 1970 census that they had completed 
their high school education, according to the Census 
Bureau. 

The bureau reported that 52 per cent of such 
Americans had 12 grades of school behind them. 
Among young adults between the ages of 18 and 
24, most of whom would have recently finished high 
school, 73 per cent had high school diplomas. 

The median number of school years completed for 
all persons 25 and over was 12.1 years in 1970. The 
figure compared with 10.6 years in 1960 and 9.3 
years in 1950. 

As of April 1, 1970, there were more than 58 
million persons aged 3 to 34 enrolled in some kind 
of school in the United States. 


@ Wholesale Prices Up 


Wholesale prices spurted at the rate of 8.4 per 
cent last July, according to the Labor Department. 

Most of the increase was attributed to a big jump 
in farm product prices which climbed at an adjusted 
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rate of nearly 40 per cent during the month. 

Raw agricultural prices are not subject to the 
economic controls. 

The seasonally adjusted wholesale price gain last 
June was 6 per cent. 


@ College Tuition Zooms 


A survey shows that an overwhelming number of 
colleges and universities plan to boost their tuition 
and fee charges to students for the school year be- 
ginning this month. 

Of 1,250 institutions of higher learning answering 
the survey, fully three-fourths of them said they 
were hiking the cost to the student. The increases 
range between 5 and 7 per cent generally. 

It is estimated that at today’s price levels, it will 
cost parents nearly $100,000 to raise one child and 
send the youngster to college. 


@ NYC Container Shipping 


A major containership operator has decided to 
move from New Jersey to the Northeast Terminal 
project in Brooklyn. 

Making the move is the American President Lines 
which originally left the Erie Basin in Brooklyn for 
the New Jersey side of the harbor in 1927. 

The new Brooklyn terminal represents a $31 mil- 
lion investment and is still undergoing expansion. 
When in full operation in 1975, it is expected to be 
able to handle six ships simultaneously for a total of 
300,000 tons of cargo a year. 

Maritime industry observers view the development 
as a significant reversal of the long-term trend in 
the port in which steamship companies have moved 
to the New Jersey side of the harbor. 


@ Taxi Deaths 


New York City’s Taxi and Limousine Commission 
revealed recently that 68 persons were killed last 
year in accidents involving taxis in the city. 

The commission said 43 of the victims were 
pedestrians while 13 were drivers and 12 were pas- 
sengers, and charged that “improperly inspected, 
malfunctioning taxicabs pose a serious threat to the 
safety of all New Yorkers.” 

The commission plans to institute driver training 
courses and a careful screening program to keep 
drivers with bad driving records out of the industry. 


@ Gasoline Price Rise? 


The business section of the New York Times pub- 
lished a news story in July that began in this 
manner: “A major effort to increase gasoline prices 
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across the country and eliminate price wars in cer- 
tain sections appears underway.” 

The Times interpreted policy actions by Texaco 
and Mobil, two of the nation’s leading oil companies 
which withdrew or reduced dealer and distributor 
allowances on gasoline, as the basis for its assertion. 

Also noted by the Times was a recent statement 
by Hollis Dole, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
who testified before a House subcommittee: “There 
are unmistakable signs that even gasoline, which 
most people take for granted just as much as the air 
they breathe, may become in tight supply in certain 
sections of the country by late summer this year.” 


@ Another New Brewery 


Anheuser-Busch announced recently that it in- 
tends to build a new brewery with an annual pro- 
duction capacity of two million barrels of beer at a 
location near Fairfield, Calif. 

The company said it hopes to have the plant com- 
pleted and in operation by early 1975. Meanwhile, 
Anheuser-Busch revealed new records for sales and 
earnings during the first half of 1972. 

Net sales in the first six months amounted to more 
than $481 million compared with $439 million in 
the same period last year. Net earnings came to $38 
million, during the same time span, compared with 
$33.8 million the previous year. 


@ $20 Billion Dividends 


Companies whose shares are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange paid out a record $20.3 billion 
in cash dividends during 1971. 

The total was an increase of 1.8 per cent over the 
1970 level, according to the Big Board’s 1972 fact 
book published annually. 

The fact book also disclosed that dollar volume on 
the stock exchange climbed 43 per cent last year to 
$147 billion, partly as a result of rising stock prices. 


@ Rustlers Revive 


Cattle rustling is on the increase in the United 
States with beef raisers from Virginia to California 
and border to border losing stock. 

Rustlers no longer use a horse and a running iron 
to alter brands. Today they ignore brands and find 
a dishonest buyer after stealing steers with small 
trucks and helicopters. 

Rustling is not limited to cattle, either. lowa and 
Illinois, two major hog-producing states, report in- 
creasing instances of swine rustling. 


@ Business Space-Bound 


Big business is finally launching into space with 
plans announced by Western Union for a domestic 
satellite communications system before mid-1974. 

WU has signed a contract to buy three satellites at 
a cost of more than $20 million, including launch 
support services, with an option to buy additional 
spacecraft and services. 

WU is the first company actually to order satel- 
lites under a waiver granted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission last July 26th. The waiver 
permitted the company to order the spacecraft in 
advance of issuance of actual construction permits. 


@ Motorcycle Fizz 


Motorcycle dealers in Southern California, where 
the bike boom got its start a couple of years ago, 
now find themselves in trouble as sales begin to 
sputter in the Los Angeles area. 

One dealer says his cycle sales are 50 per cent 
below last year’s level. Some dealers report 30 to 
40 per cent drops. Moving eastward, the trend is 
the same, leading manufacturers to come to the con- 
clusion that the motorcycle craze is a dead or dying 
fad. 

Among the explanations are that used-bike trading 
is cutting into new model sales and that owners are 
fed up with service and repair problems. 

Another reason may be that many communities, 
fed up with the noise and inconsideration of some 
cyclists, are closing park grounds to the bike riders. 


@ Consumer Ignorance 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, through its 
monthly publication, Nation’s Business, keeps push- 
ing the idea that much of the trouble in the market- 
place is the “uninformed consumer.” 

Business-sponsored consumer experts have been 
making surveys in the appliance industries, specifi- 
cally studying 5,000 complaints about household 
items that don’t work. 

“If appliance purchasers apply themselves to be- 
forehand fact-finding,” says Nation’s Business, 
“they'll have a better chance for satisfaction when 
they buy.” 

Remaining in the minds of consumers is the big 
question: Where can the facts be gotten? 


@ Phone Booth Testing 


Bell Telephone Laboratories now has 35 experi- 
mental phone booths staked out in five major cities. 

Designed for maximum privacy, the booths also 
feature a “hands-free” system that permits the cus- 
tomer to write or hold bundles while calling. 

Instead of a hand receiver, the booth has a built- 
in speakerphone on which the volume can be 
adjusted after the connection is completed. 


@ Metric System 


The United States is one of less than a dozen 
nations in the world which still uses the old English 
system of measurement—inches, pounds and quarts. 

The rest of the world, including Great Britain, 
either uses the metric system of meters, kilograms 
and liters or is in the process of converting to it. 
Still using the old system with the U.S. are Bar- 
bados, Gambia, Ghana, Liberia, Muscat, Oman, 
Sierra Leone, Southern Yemen, Tonga and Trinidad. 

The Senate Commerce Committee took a step to- 
ward converting the U.S. to the metric system re- 
cently by approving a bill that would bring about 
a voluntary conversion over the coming 10-year 
period. 

The bill provides that the federal government 
would convert to metric measure almost immediately 
where possible and that industry would be en- 
couraged to make the transition over a decade to 
ease the expense. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Regulations Pamphlet 


A very useful pamphlet is now 
available to help drivers and owners 
alike through the Hours of Service 
Regulations, It gives the current in- 
terpretation of the regulations by the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety and 
the Federal Highway Administration 
of the Department of Transportation. 

The official interpretation of the 
rules is presented in an easy-to-read, 
question-and-answer form. It is espe- 
cially important to note that Part 391 
of the regulations has been substan- 
tially changed. The information con- 
tained in the pamphlet could help 
drivers avoid costly delays and fines. 


@ 
Scale Model 


The American manufacturer of die- 
cast, scale-model, over-the-road units 
is now making these models available 
to the public. Available by direct mail 
from, the manufacturer, the familiar 
models are 9” long, have articulated 
wheels with real rubber tires on both 
the tractor and the trailer, and have 
company-approved colors and signs. 


eres 
Tubeless Disc Wheel 


It is expected that a new tubeless 
disc wheel for radial bus or truck 
tires will be on the market later this 
year. It will be of one-piece design 
with a shallow, five-hand hole disc to 
make the servicing of the dual easy, 
and will also reduce the number of 
parts necessary by eliminating tubes, 
flaps, and other pieces. Other poten- 
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tial advantages include: smooth rim 
contour to distribute stress and shock 
evenly and extended and _ curled 
flanges to eliminate possible tire bead 
damage during machine mounting: 
The curled flanges will also help re- 
duce loss of balance weights and will 
increase the hoop strength of the 
wheel. There will be no increase in 
weight over currently available heavy- 
duty assemblies. The tubeless disc 
wheel will be available in the 22.5 x 
8.25 and the 24.5 x 8.25 sizes, both 
of which will carry the maximum 
load and inflation of presently avail- 
able radial tires. 


® 


Beam Platform 


A fabricated beam platform weigh- 
ing 9,500 pounds is now available. 
The manufacturer claims this plat- 
form weighs nearly 1,000 pounds less 
than its predecessor and only 500 
pounds more than the company’s 
aluminum model. Rated to carry a 
59,000-pound distributed payload, the 
platform has twin center beams. 


Mobile Tank 


A new and much larger version of 
the mobile tank designed to remove 
contaminated fuel, filter out water and 
impurities, and pump it back into 
vehicle tanks is now on the market. 


Fan Clutch 


A new fan clutch has been designed 
to meet the changed specifications of 
the Cummins diesel engine. The new 
clutch is basically the same as those 
now used but the new mounting 
bracket is a flat-base mounting instead 
of being a studmount bracket. 


® 
New Safety Mirror 


A new adjustable, right side mirror 
has recently been patented and is now 
ready for distribution. 

Because most right side rear view 
mirrors are fixed in position, creating 
a large blind spot, this mirror may 
become a useful addition to currently 
available safety equipment. Proper 
manipulation of the mirror can both 
eliminate the blind spot and let a 
driver know how close he is to a 
loading dock. The mirror can also in- 
crease safety and save time when 
handling the tractor-trailer rigs. 

Both public and private insurance 
authorities have indicated they feel 
that the device will considerably re- 
duce the hundreds of thousands of 
accidents that occur in the trucking 
and large motor vehicle field. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of late de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product, trade names and 


manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
THE 


manufacturers by writing 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


The New Life 


Nurse to anxious father-to-be in waiting room: 
“You have a possible future President of the United 
States—if we ever have the good sense to elect a 
woman!” 


Safety First 


The sun-baked cowboy swaggered into the saloon 
and through parched lips ordered the bartender to 
give his horse a bucket of his best whiskey. 

“And what'll you have, stranger?” asked the bar- 
tender. 

“Nothin’,” shot back the dusty cowboy. “I’m 
drivin’! 


1.O.U. 


A Navy recruit lost his rifle on the firing range. 
When told that he’d have to pay for it, he protested: 
“Suppose I was driving a Navy jeep and somebody 
stole it. Would I have to pay for that, too?” He was 
informed that he would have to pay for all govern- 
ment property he lost. 

“Now,” the recruit said, “I know why the captain 
always goes down with his ship.” 


Unsteady 


The platoon was drilling raggedly, and the dis- 
gusted sergeant finally brought the men to a halt. 

“You should all be ashamed of yourselves,” he 
growled. “I’ve seen better drilling by little cans of 
beer on my television set!” 


Undefined 


Synonym: the word you use when you don’t know 
how to spell the one you want to use! 

Tactless person: Someone who says what everyone 
else is thinking. 


Like Clockwork 


Each evening the doctor arrived at his favorite 
bar at the same time and ordered a _ chestnut 
daiqueri. So, the bartender would make his drink 
just before he arrived. One night, as the bartender 
began to mix the chestnut daiqueri, he discovered he 
was out of chestnuts. Worried, he searched high and 
low. Finally he found an old wizened hickory nut. 
Thinking quickly, the bartender ground up the 
hickory nut and sprinkled it over the daiqueri. The 
doctor arrived, took one sip of his drink, looked at 
the bartender, and said, “This isn’t a chestnut 
daiqueri.” “No,” the bartender answered. “It’s a 
hickory daiqueri, Doc!” 


Fair Warning 


Warning on a fence surrounding a farmer’s fruit 
orchard: “God help those who help themselves!” 


Telepathy?? 


A mother, annoyed because her fifteen-year-old 
daughter had been calling her boy friend too fre- 
quently, took a tip from a former wartime advertise- 
ment and posted a sign over the telephone: “Is this 
call necessary?” 

Next day there appeared, penciled on the card, a 
brief but logical reply: “How can I tell till ’ve made 
it?” 


Service Station? 


A teen-ager entered a barbershop, his long, flow- 
ing hair plastered above his ears, glistening darkly 
even in the artificial light. He hopped: into the chair. 

“What’ll it be?” asked the barber. “Haircut or just 
an oil change?” 


Environmental Hazard 


The Union office secretary’s car was stolen and 
stripped of its front end. When she went to see it 
at the garage to which the police had had it towed, 
someone with a crtiel sense of humor had placed a 
poster on it, reading: “Help Control Strip Mining!” 


Five Wives 


“So you have a son in Hollywood? Does he ever 
come home to visit you?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s been home every summer for five 
years.” 

“Really! And did he bring his wife home with him 
each time?” 

“He did—and five very smart girls they were, too.” 
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Unions Called Unnecessary and Exploitive 


othing is so expen- 
sive for the worker 
as the luxury of not 
belonging to the la- 
bor union of his industry. The 
high cost of remaining outside 
of the union movement is 
mounting so rapidly that only 
utter blindness could fail to 
see it. For a worker to stay 
aloof from the labor unions 
and to depend entirely upon 
the fairness of the employer 
amounts almost to a committal 
of suicide by neglect. For the 
high cost of being unorganized 
is bound to crush and destroy 
this individual worker almost 
as surely as if he were to go 
complacently in front of an ex- 
press train. 

Let us take a case of an 
employer renowned for his self- 
asserted fairness. We all re- 
member how this employer 
publicly professed his utmost 
consideration for the workers, 
not to speak of mere fairness 
or justice. Why, he sympa- 
thized with the worker belong- 
ing to the union. He alleged 
that the union member “be- 
comes an industrial slave of the 
union.” Union members must 
pay dues, assessments. The 
maintenance of the union in- 
volves considerable expenses. 
And it is all so unnecessary. 
Here he assures us that “labor 
unions may have been justified 
in the long past, for I think 
workmen were not always 
treated justly, but there is at 
present no necessity for labor 
unions.” You see, at present, 
according to him, workmen are 
always treated justly. 

The previous statement was 
made at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Steel 
Trust at the beginning of April 
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of this year. Since then, the 
wages of the unorganized steel 
workers have been reduced 
three times by this same man 
and his trust. On May 16, 
1921, came the first 20 per 
cent reduction in wages—from 
$5.06 to $4.05 for a ten-hour 
day. Only two months later, 
on July 16, the wages of the 
unorganized steel workers were 
reduced another 912 per cent 
—to $3.70 for a ten-hour day. 
And on August 29th, another 
wage cut of almost 20 per cent, 
reducing the wages to $3 for a 
ten-hour day was put into effect 
by the Steel Trust. 

Mind you, this is the richest 
corporation in the country— 
the trust that made during the 
last year a net profit after pay- 
ing the fabulous salaries to all 
the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
etc., net profits amounting to 
the little sum of $185,000,000. 
The corporation besides has ac- 
cumulated in undivided surplus 
profits more than half a billion 
dollars, $522,000,000. Now, 
this insatiable trust while ac- 
cumulating profit upon profit 
and while boasting of its fair- 
ness, justice to and considera- 
tion for the worker, this alleged 
exemplary employer goes 
ahead and reduces the wages 
of its unorganized workers to 
30¢ and hour, which would 
amount to $13.20 a week on 
the basis of the forty-four hour 
week. But even working as 
they do, ten hours a day, or 
sixty hours a week, the unor- 
ganized steel workers could 
earn at most only $18 a week. 

Here we have the high cost 
of being unorganized expressed 
in exact figures. Not a single 
organized trade in this country 
had to submit to more than one 


reduction of wages during the 
same five months. Not in a 
single organized trade were the 
wage reductions during this pe- 
riod higher than 20 per cent. 
It must further be remembered 
that the organized workers 
gained considerable increases 
in wages during the period of 
prosperity, that when the de- 
pression started their wages 
were at much higher level than 
the wages of the unorganized 
steel workers. Practically in 
every organized trade the 
wages were almost twice as 
high or more than the 50¢ an 
hour received by the unorgan- 
ized steel workers. But even 
from their organized workers 
owing to their organized re- 
sistance were in no case re- 
duced more than 20 per cent. 
In most of the cases the reduc- 
tions were much lower, mostly 
between 10 and 15 per cent. 
It is fair to assume that if 
the steel workers were organ- 
ized they would not have 
fared any worse than the great- 
est sufferers among the union 
workers. With a strong organ- 
ization they might have had 
to submit to the first 20 per 
cent reduction, but certainly 
under no circumstances would 
the Steel Trust have had a 
chance to force upon organized 
steel workers the second and 
third reductions. The second 
and third reductions amounted 
together to $1.05 a day or to 
over $6 a week. That is the 
minimum cost of being unor- 
ganized. The unorganized steel 
workers pay at least $6 a week 
for the privilege of staying out- 
side of the labor movement. 
That is the least amount in net 
cash, not to speak of the very 
long hours, humiliations, and 


indignities that the unorganized 
steel workers have to stand day 
by day merely because they are 
unorganized. Compare _ this 
with the cost of maintaining 
any union, even the most ex- 
travagant, and you will imme- 
diately appreciate how insignifi- 
cant this cost of maintaining 
the unions is in comparison 
with the high and ever mount- 
ing cost of being unorganized. 
The high cost of remaining 
unorganized is so staggering 
that it is no wonder why the 
unorganized workers are com- 
pelled to submit to a life of 
untold misery, of actual semi- 
starvation and extreme desola- 
tion. Organization is the only 
hope of the worker. It is his 
only protection both against the 
high cost of living and against 
the still higher and mounting 
cost of being unorganized. 
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It costs $2000 a year to 
clothe, feed and house an 
American soldier, just twice as 
much as before the great war. 
If it takes that amount to keep 
a single man fit to fight, how 
much should be required to 
feed, clothe and shelter the 
American workman so that he 
may be fit to work? 


PIs 


Holler from the housetops 
at the fellow who does not be- 
long to your union and who 
should be a member. Get after 
the slackers in the union. 


At your birth, you are registered by someone appointed by an elected official. When you die, someone appointed by an 
elected official records your death. In between the cradle and the grave, elected officials and their appointees make deci- 


sions which affect the quality of your life, such as: 


@ What kind of education you and your children receive. 
@ What draft number you receive. 

@ Laws you will obey. 

@ Interest rates you will pay. 

@ The quality of the air you breathe. 

@ The rates you pay for gas, electricity and water. 

@ The availability and the quality of health care. 


@ The quality and safety of streets and highways. 


@ The amount of city, county, state and federal taxes you pay. 


@ The amount of unemployment benefits when out of work. 


@ The rates you pay for insurance. 

@ What kind of police and fire protection you have. 
@ The amount of your social security upon retirement. 
@ Your degree of individual freedom. 

@ Laws regulating collective bargaining. 

@ Types and availability of recreational facilities. 

@ Eligibility requirements for voting in elections. 

@ Zoning laws in your community. 

@ How fast you can drive. 


© Qualifications and disqualifications for driver licenses. 


DO YOU NEED ANY OTHER REASON TO: 


GET REGISTERED, THEN VOTE, NOVEMBER 7th? 


FIVE FOR DRIVE 


*5 Investment in Security 


How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE ? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 

_ DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
- unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 

That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 


to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


You can join by sending your con- 
tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 

_ tional DRIVE will forward informa- 
tion and will assist in the organiza- 
= tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 
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Wage earners in Ohio received a break recently when a federal district court ruled 
that parts of Ohio’s garnishment laws are invalid because they allow garnishments 
in excess of those permitted by the Federal Wage Garnishment Law which pre- 
empts state laws. 


A new book just published discloses that there once was a $10 reward offered for 
the return of a runaway apprentice—-who later became President Andrew Johnson. 
The volume is ‘American Labor, a Pictoral Social History,’ by M. B. Schnapper. 


Youth employment last summer totaled 12.7 million, an increase of 1.2 million over 
the jotal a year ago in the same period, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Almost all of the 11 members of Israel’s Olympic team slain by terrorists were 
workers and trade union members, according to Histadrut, the Israeli trade union 
organization. 


Pollster George Gallup, Jr., addressing a seminar of the American Management 
Assn., asserted recently that 19 per cent of the nation’s workers are dissatisfied with 
their jobs and that 52 per cent believe they are not employed at their full capacity. 


Canadian unemployment soared to 6.7 per cent in August, up four-tenths of one per 
cent from the previous month. It was the second highest rate of joblessness in the 
past 20 months in Canada exceeded only by the 6.9 per cent in September, 1971. 


Fifty-six of the world’s top professional tennis players banded together recently to 
form what is probably the most international of all trade unions: The Association of 
Tennis Professionals. 


A memorial was erected by local labor recently to honor 19 striking coal miners who 
were shot to death by sheriff's deputies while protesting the hiring of scabs to take 
their jobs in September, 1897. 
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only, ee concerned ‘thet se 
_ This, I believe, has been partly 


| calculation i in political affairs. 


This approach has saddled organized | labor we serious political - 


credibility gap. While throwing its major political effort toward the _ 


Democratic party in election after election, gnawing problems which — 
affect labor’s membership persist and compound; and this rigid polit- _ 
ical posture must surely give the Pankognd 1c unio met 

serious doubt. 

It seems to me—and I believe my opinion is shored” by naions of 
American workers—that it makes no difference who gets the job done. 

Making life better for all Americans is the only legitimate goal of 

union labor. Unbending allegiance to one political party puts crippling 
restraints on union labor’s ability to achieve that goal. 

I think we must admit there is considerable validity to press conten- 
tions that, historically, organized labor has been in the hip pocket 
of the Democratic party. The result of this limited political option 
has produced some strange results, 
_ It was a Democratic-controlled Congress which overrode President _ 
Truman’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. Since the late 1940s, orga- 
nized labor has lived with those anti-labor ee of Tatt-Hartley, 
never really calling the culprit party to task. 

The Landrum-Griffin amendments—couched by Democrats as re- 
form legislation—-came with Democrats in control of the Congress. 

I vividly recall that repeal of Section 14 (B) of Taft-Hartley, mak- 
ing state laws for compulsory open shop legal, was successfully fili- 
bustered to death with Democrats entrenched both i in the White House 
and in the Congress. : 

In a more current frame of reference, one of ote aed labor’s fore- 

most goals is passage of a national health program. After extensive 
hearings which unequivocally established this drastic national need, the 
health of the nation still languishes in the isolation ward of Congres- 
sional committees headed by Democrats. 

All of this—and more—is the record, factually established while 
organized labor has been responsible in major part for maintaining 
the Democrats as the majority party. : 

Let’s look at the situation today. : 

For example, it doesn’t concern the American worker which polit- 
ical party brings the economy under control and Puts the brakes on 
inflation. 

It would be foolish of organized labor to assume that the American 
worker will be satisfied with increased purchasing power under stable 
prices only if such is achieved by Democrats. 

Is the agreement the President brought back from Russia on stra- 
tegic arms limitations any less worthwhile because Richard Nixon is 
a Republican? Are American workers willing to save the world from 
an unbridled arms race only if Democrats receive the credit? The 
answer is elementary. 

These are just a few examples of the political folly of an organized 
labor self-shackled to only one political party. They are examples of 
the exorbitant entry fee charged to union labor to play in the game of 
political credits. And I sincerely believe the luxury of cooperating 
On national problems only when Democrats are in power has brought 
organized labor more defeats than victories. 
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BOSTON LOCAL 
EXPANDS SERVICE 


Teamster Local 25 of Boston, 
Mass., recently expanded its 
already large health and wel- 
fare program services. Presi- 
dent William J. McCarthy, IBT 
vice president, announced that 
effective immediately the 
Health Screening Program— 
in which hundreds of members 
have undergone physical 
exams since last October— 

is broadened to include de- 
pendent wives. Additionally, 

a full service maternity care 
benefit was added to the 
program. 


HYLEK COMMENDED 
BY BLOOD GROUP 


Blood Services Assn., Inc., of 
Providence, R.I., recently com- 
mended Alexander Hylek, 
secretary-treasurer, and the 
membership of Teamster Local 
251 for donations and pledges 
of blood in a donor program. 
Local 251 members donated 
125 pints of whole blood 
during a July campaign and 
pledged a total of 350 pints. 
Also commended were three 
members of the local union— 
David Cappell, John Tingley 
and Ralph Pratt—who re- 
sponded to a weekend emer- 
gency call and gave blood at 
a Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Providence. 


ARIZONA OFFICER 
NAMED TO BOARD 


Gene Blake, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 71 in 
Arizona, has been appointed 
by Gov. John Williams to 
serve on an Agricultural Board 
whose function is related to 
the farm labor law that re- 
cently became effective in that 
state. 

Blake said he acepted the 
appointment so as to help 
farm workers solve their 


problems while protecting 
Teamster jurisdiction at the 
same time. 

The United Farm Workers 
Union has attacked the new 
Arizona statute and has asked 
that a federal panel of judges 
determine its constitutionality. 


CALIFORNIA OFFICERS 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


~} 


Two veteran Teamster officials 
died recently in California: 
Albert Brown, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 
302 in Oakland, and Burrel 
Davis, long-time president of 
Teamster Local 578 in Los 
Angeles. 

Brown, a member of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters policy committee, was 
stricken with a heart seizure 
while working at his desk. 
Davis, who retired earlier this 
year after 30 years’ service, 
died in his sleep. 


TEAMSTER PROGRAM 
HELPS CHILDREN 


Teamster Local 89 of Louisville, 
Ky., sponsored a 2-day week- 
end road block drive to help 
solicit funds for Kentuckiana 
Children’s Center, a non-profit 
institution formed in 1957 to 
serve physically handicapped 
youngsters. 

Local 89 has assisted the 
center through the years. 
Kentuckiana presently aids 
250 youngsters on an out- 
patient basis. 


TEAMSTER LOCAL 578 
AND FIRM HONORED 


Teamster Local 578 of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the North 
American Rockwell Co., were 
cited recently for exemplary 
labor relations and received 
the Father Coogan award 
presented by the Catholic © 
Labor Institute in Los Angeles. 


DENVER TEAMSTER 
SPONSOR SWIMMERS 


Youthful swimmers sponsored 
by Teamster Locals 435 and 
452 in Denver, Colo., compiled 
a perfect record last summer 
by sweeping to wins in all 
nine swim meets it entered. 
The youngsters also won the 
Denver city tournament. 
Altogether, there were 75 
boys and girls between the 
ages of 5 and 17 participating 
in the Teamster-sponsored 
team. 


FRIENDS HONOR 
RETIRING OFFICER 


Some 400 well-wishers at- 
tended a banquet recently 
honoring George V. Emr, 
retiring as secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 677 in 
Waterbury, Conn., after 35 
years as a member. Emr first 
joined Teamster Local 338 in 
1937 and later helped 
organize Teamster Local 191. 
He transferred into Local 677 
in 1943 and became vice 
president of that local union 
in 1955. In subsequent years, 
Emr served as president, 
business representative and 
then was elected secretary- 
treasurer in 1969. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICER RETIRES 


Arnold Moss, a top-ranking 
Teamster since 1935, retired 
recently as secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 665 in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


WISCONSIN OFFICER 
NAMED TO COMMISSION 


James Jesinski, secretary- 


- treasurer of Teamster Local 


200 in Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently was confirmed as a 
member of the county civil 
service commission. 
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as we" 


Delegates to the Teamster legislative conference in Chicago 
are shown discussing legal restraints on labor's participa- 
tion in politics. IBT Chief Labor Counsel David Previant 
answered questions from the floor. 


DRIVE Delegates Plan Strategy 


For Election at Chicago Session 


DELEGATES from Teamster affili- 
ates around the nation gathered in 
Chicago late last month for a one-day 
legislative and political strategy ses- 
sion called by the IBT’s legislative 
and political affairs department. 

Headlining the session was a lunch- 
eon address by Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons who 
outlined the IBT general executive 
board’s reasons for endorsing the re- 
election of President Nixon, and who 
called upon local unions and other 
Teamster affiliates to shore up their 
DRIVE organizations on a_ year- 
around-basis. (A complete text of 
Fitzsimmons’ remarks appears on page 
7 of this issue of the Jnternational 
Teamster.) 

Teamster General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Murray W. Miller emphasized the 
importance of DRIVE memberships, 
pointing out that union financial sup- 
port for candidates for federal office 
must come from the voluntary con- 
tributions for DRIVE memberships. 

Weldon Mathis, IBT Vice president, 
executive assistant to the general presi- 
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Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


dent and secretary-treasurer of DRIVE, 
gave his reasons for full participation 
in the DRIVE program in all aspects 
in labor’s endorsement of President 
Nixon. 


Josephine Hoffa, president of Na- 
tional DRIVE Ladies Auxiliaries, 
urged delegates to make DRIVE units 
in Teamster locals strong and viable 
organizations. She called the gen- 
eral executive board’s endorsement of 
President Nixon a “wise choice” in 
the best interest of the membership. 

IBT Chief Labor Counsel David 
Previant headed a session on compli- 
ance with federal rules and regulations 
restricting the political activity of labor 
unions, and fielded questions from 
delegates on that subject. 

Also appearing on the program was 
Donald F. Rogers, former secretary 
of Local 15 and business representa- 
tive of the International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers. 

Rodgers is now a Special Consultant 
for Labor on the White House staff. 

Rodgers, a Democrat, said he sup- 
ports the reelection of the President 
because for one of the few times in the 
history of organized labor, the move- 
ment now has a voice in the White 
House which is successful in getting 
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Can 
Murray W. Miller 


labor’s viewpoint across to decision- 
makers. 

Director of the Teamsters Legisla- 
tive and Political Affairs Department 
David Sweeney outlined work to be 
done for the up-coming election, re- 
viewed the status of legislation in 


Chicago’s 


Josephine Hoffa 


the congress, and served as program 
chairman. 

In addition to the many delegates, 
the importance of the meeting was 
underscored by the presence of eight 
international Union vice presidents. In 
attendance were Joseph Diviny, of San 


Ray Schoessling 


Don Rodgers 


Francisco; George Mock, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Joseph Trerotola, of 
New York City; Ray Schoessling of 
Chicago; William McCarthy, of Bos- 
ton; Sam Provenzano, of Union City, 
N.J.; Harold Gibbons, of St. Louis; 
and Weldon Mathis. 


Joint Councii 25 Endorses 
President Nixon 


TEAMSTER Joint Council 25, of Chicago, representing 31 Teamster local unions with a membership of 
160,000, has unanimously endorsed the re-election of President Nixon. 
Announcement of the endorsement was made at the Teamster legislative conference in Chicago by Joint 
Council 25 President and International Union Vice President Ray Schoessling. 
Schoessling pointed out the bi-partisan approach of Joint Council 25 in endorsements by saying that the 
Council had endorsed President Nixon, Republican Governor Richard B. Ogilvie, and Democratic Con- 


gressman Roman Pucinski who is running for U.S. Senator from Illinois. 


The council also made endorsements for Congress, state and county offices. 


Weldon Mathis 


David Sweeney 


David Previant 
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Fitzsimmons Says America at Crossroad 
In November 7 General Election 


REMARKS OF FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 
TEAMSTER GENERAL PRESIDENT 
TEAMSTER LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1972 


I want to begin by welcoming you to this Legislative 
Conference, and by complimenting you for your interest 
at this crucial time in the history of the United States. It 
is my sincere belief that the decision American voters 
make on November 7th will be one of the most crucial 
decisions in the history of our country. 

It seems to me that on November 7th, American voters 
will determine whether or not we continue in the American 
way of life which has made this country so great. Un- 
fortunately, the alternative is a fuzzy, hard to define ap- 
proach which seems to change with the wind. 

I'd like, today, to tell you why I feel this way, and 
when I am through I am sure that you will join with me 
in support for and grass roots work for a continuation 
of the system we enjoy today. 

Of course, our support and our work for the friends of 
labor is channelled—in the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters—through our DRIVE organization. While the 
basic structure of DRIVE has changed over the years, the 
basic purpose has not, and DRIVE is every bit as im- 
portant to the Teamsters today as it ever has been. 

DRIVE is bi-partisan. We do not look to party labels 
of the candidates for office whom we support. We look 
rather to the record which proves whether or not a 
candidate for public office is a friend of labor or an enemy. 

Well, if DRIVE is bi-partisan, then it is also flexible. 
Over the period of years DRIVE has been established, 
our needs have changed. And I am proud to say that 
DRIVE changes to meet our needs, and as presently con- 
stituted, is doing a very credible job in the area of legisla- 
tion and politics. 

When our DRIVE Director, Dave Sweeney, goes to 
Capitol Hill, he is received with respect. He is listened to 
when he presents the Teamster position on proposed 
legislation. And, I can report to you here today that we 
have a pretty good record in this important area of mem- 
bership representation. 

It is for that reason that I strongly urge you to get 
behind DRIVE and the programs outlined by Sweeney 
and his staff. DRIVE memberships are extremely im- 
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portant to our legislative and political efforts. It is the 
free DRIVE money, from voluntary memberships, which 
finances our efforts in this regard. So, canvas the docks 
and the plant sites. Sign your membership up in the 
DRIVE program. We on the General Executive Board are 
strongly behind this effort, and an active DRIVE organi- 
zation is an important part of our overall program for the 
membership. 

Of course, in those states where there is still time to 
get people registered, we should concentrate on that effort. 
And, the next important job is to turn out the vote on 
election day. 

We must do this job and do it well, because as I 
said in the beginning, we are at the crossroads in this 
country on November 7th, and a wrong turn could mean 
rough times for the members we represent. 

Why do I say this? 

Because the American worker has a great stake in this 
election in three areas. Those areas are the domestic im- 
plications of the election, the foreign policy implications, 
and a third implication which I will deal with in a moment. 

On the domestic front, Senator McGovern is proposing 
a return to economic policies which led to the inflation 
spiral which has eaten away every increase which we have 
negotiated for our membership. 


McGovern said the other day that if he is elected, he 
will return to the economic policies of Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson. Well you remember those policies of so- 
called jaw-boning—trying to persuade management to hold 
down prices, calling every wage increase inflationary, and 
when prices continued to rise, all they could tell us was: 
“Well, we tried.” 

President Nixon has taken a more positive approach. 
Through his economic stabilization program, we are mak- 
ing headway in the fight against inflation. Under price 
commission rulings, auto manufacturers have been denied 
price increases on 1973 models. 

Under the Price Commission rulings, residents of Mary- 
land, for example, are looking forward to a refund on 
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their electrical bill because under President Nixon’s eco- 
nomic approach, the Price Commission has ordered re- 
funds on a rate increase as excessive, and six percent in- 
terest has been ordered paid on the over charge. 

Too many people in this country expected miracles when 
Phase II was set up. But, more wisened heads knew that 
it would take time to control inflation which had been 
running out of control for ten years. But a sound approach 
to a serious problem is now beginning to pay off, and the 
members you represent will be the beneficiaries of the 
Nixon approach. 

Senator McGovern dropped into Texas the other day 
and got some good advice from former President Johnson. 
Lyndon Johnson told him that no one could get elected 
by raising taxes. But, if you look at what McGovern is 
promising for everyone, you can only conclude that some- 
one will have to pay the bill, and that someone is the 
American tax payer. 

So, if McGovern were elected November 7th, you could 
count on increased taxes, and mark that down in your 
book, not only will your members be faced with programs 
to control the economy which have already failed—a 
struggle made necessary by failure of administrations be- 
fore Nixon to act—but also will be faced with an increased 
tax burden. I say our members don’t need this, and they 
don’t want it. 

Well, I believe we are at the cross roads in another 
respect. 

Because the economic game plan of President Nixon is 
sound, he has refused hairbrain schemes which call for 
giant government spending to deal with unemployment. 
Joblessness is a nagging problem of the administration, but 
more and more people are employed than ever before. 
It is a problem which will be whipped. And, when it is 
whipped, giant government spending programs won’t have 
caused another round of inflation which this country can- 
not afford. 

But what about Senator McGovern? Well, his spending 
proposals on national defense call for the loss of jobs 
for thousands of more Americans. It is one thing to econo- 
mize where practical on defense spending. It is quite 
another to leave this country weak, both in terms of ability 
to defend, and in terms of weakening the economy by 
throwing thousands of workers out on the street. 

It might be a little different if McGovern had alterna- 
tive plans to put people to work in peace time pursuits 
where defense spending could be prudently cut. But in 
that regard, his promises would lead us once again into 
a limbo of confusion and indecision. 

Yes, Senator McGovern leaves me cold in this area of 
national importance. And, it is a far departure from one 
of my basic principles, and that principle is to fish or 
cut bait. He’s done a lot of fishing to try to capture votes, 
but I don’t believe the American voter can swallow his 
bait. 

The second area of concern is in foreign policy. 

The war in Vietnam is a question. And McGovern 
turns me off with his plans to end that war which we all 
want ended. But the vast number of Americans do not 
want it ended by defaulting on our commitments. They 
do not want to beg a settlement. They want to negotiate 
a settlement. We in labor know something about begging. 
When we were weak, we went to the bargaining table 
and begged from employers. And we never got very much. 
But when we became strong, we went to the table and 
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negotiated, and now we have the finest contracts in the 
land. We don’t beg anymore. 

We have not had much peace in this world since the end 
of World War II. But, we have not had World War II 
and a nuclear holocaust. And the reason for it has been the 
strong defense posture of the United States. McGovern 
wants to change all of that. But I don’t, and neither do 
the American people. 

And, if we default on our commitment in Vietnam, 
what will other nations with which we have defense pacts, 
think. The McGovern approach will alienate nations all 
over the world with which we have united. 

There is yet a third area of concern. And I call it the 
area of confidence in that leadership. 

How could this nation be confident with McGovern 
in the White House. To have confidence in a person, you 
have to know where he stands today and where he will 
stand tomorrow. I’d just like to ask how many times has 
McGovern switched his position on vital issues since he 
began the quest for the Democratic nomination many 
days ago in New Hampshire. 

Yes, I'd like to know where he really stands on with- 
drawal of troops from Vietnam. First he was for total 
withdrawal. Even his wild-eyed supporters took a second 
look when he changed and said he would leave a residual 
force in the perimeter around Vietnam. Where does he 
stand today on this issue? 

Where does he really stand on the question of amnesty? 
Wholesale amnesty for all who skipped the country to 
avoid military service? Or, would he judge amnesty on a 
case by case basis as he later changed his position. Where 
will he stand tomorrow, or the next day? Well, I can’t 
tell you that, but I can tell you that I have no confidence 
in a man who changes position on national issues the way 
we change our underwear each day. 

I guess McGovern must have worn out a couple of 
banks of computers trying to come up with something 
the American public would swallow on guaranteed annual 
income. We've heard about $1,000 for every American. 
Then the computer went back to work. Now he has 
changed positions again. 

Just what are his plans in the area of welfare. He’s 
had a dozen different approaches, all fuzzy to begin with, 
hard to define and analyze. Put them all together and 
you can spend the next four years trying to make sense 
out of them. 

No, I have no confidence in a man whose position 
changes like the weather. It’s kind of one of those “now 
you see it, now you don’t” deals. It is a political shell 
game designed to attract votes, and I say that it contains 
the potential for total disaster for the nation’s economy, 
the nation’s national defense, and the nation’s prospects 
for a just and lasting peace. 

Those are the reasons why the General Executive 
Board of this International Union endorsed President 
Nixon for re-election. It was an endorsement which was 
made after serious deliberation of what is good for the 
more than two million men and women and their families 
who look to us for enlightened leadership. It was for 
that reason alone. 

So, I urge each and every one of you to return to 
your home base ready to go to work to preserve America. 
It is vitally important that you do this, and I have every 
confidence that you will. 

Thank you. 
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From Detectives 


Distinguished Service Award 
Presented to Fitzsimmons 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons receives a ‘distinguished service award” 


from the County Detectives Association of Pennsylvania (CDAP). Shown at the 
ceremony are (left to right): U.S. Rep. Joshua Eilberg of Pa.; Father Francis X. 
Quinn, CDAP chaplain; President Fitzsimmons; Francis J. Lederer, executive 
director of the CDAP, and Richard Siegel, appearing for Sen. Richard S. Schweiker 
of Pa., who was unable to attend as planned. 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons was presented a distinguished 
service award recently by the County 
Detectives Association of Pennsylvania 
for inspiring publication of “The Drug 
Tragedy” in the March, 1972, issue of 
The International Teamster magazine. 

A delegation from the association 
gave President Fitzsimmons an en- 
graved silver serving plate in mid- 
September ceremonies at the Interna- 
tional Union headquarters. 

Francis J. Lederer, executive direc- 
tor of the CDAP, described the or- 
ganization’s resolution which read in 
part: 

“It was further resolved that this 
article was the best description of what 
parents and children should know 
about drugs that this association’s 
Drug Abuse Committee has ever re- 
viewed.” 

Lederer complimented President 
Fitzsimmons and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters on the fact 
that distribution of “The Drug Trag- 
edy” came into the hands of “millions 
of American families through the reg- 
ular Teamster membership receiving 
same and passing the article on to 
many of their relatives and neigh- 
bors. Ke 

In receiving the award, President 
Fitzsimmons replied that he was very 
appreciative of the honor and pledged 
continued IBT cooperation in every 
way possible against the continuing 
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threat of drug abuse in the United 
States. 

“We are going to do what we can 
to help fight the drug problem,” said 
President Fitzsimmons. “We’ve got 
many, many more miles to go on this 
problem and it is a great responsibility 
for all of us.” 

President Fitzsimmons described for 
the visiting delegation of detectives the 
“America on the Move” program 
being sponsored by the Teamsters Un- 
ion, and the manner in which it is 


continuing the fight against drug 
abuse. 
Joining in presenting the distin- 


guished service award to President 
Fitzsimmons were: U.S. Rep. Joshua 
Eilberg of the Fourth District in Penn- 
sylvania; Father Francis X. Quinn, 
chaplain for the CDAP; and Richard 
Siegel, legislative counsel representing 
Sen. Richard S. Schweiker of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Other members of the delegation 
included: 

Eugene F. Sharpe, president of the 
CDAP; Thomas F. McDermott, South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Police Chiefs 
Assn.; Edward T. Kelly, deputy direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, Department of Jus- 
tice; Jack Brophy, chief of airport op- 
erations for the U.S. Marshal Service; 
Edward Kiernan, president of the In- 
ternational Conference of Police 
Assns.; Robert D. Gordon, executive 


director of the International Confer- 
ence of Police Associations; John J. 
Bellizzi, executive director of the In- 
ternational Narcotics Enforcement 
Officers Assn., and Daniel J. Spisso of 
the New Jersey Police Chiefs Assn. 


Pension 
Suit 
Dismissed 


The United States district court in 
the District of Columbia has dismissed 
a suit brought by two former mem- 
bers of the Teamsters charging mis- 
management of the Central States 
Southeast and Southwest Pension 
fund. 

The lawsuit was filed by Don Ves- 
tal, former Teamster official, against 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons, trustees of the fund, and a for- 
mer pension consultant. 

In dismissing the suit, Federal 
Judge H. Pratt signed the dismissal 
order, noting that “the plaintiffs have 
failed to comply with the federal rules 
of civil procedure and orders of the 
court entered during the past year.” 

Noting that the court’s order dis- 
misses the complaint “on its merits,” 
Teamster President Fitzsimmons stated 
he was most pleased that the unwar- 
ranted attacks on the operations of 
the pension fund have been rejected. 


Large Unit 
Won by Local 


In Missouri 


A strong majority of nearly 
200 workers employed by Dor- 
Flex Electronics of Joplin, Mo., 
voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 823 in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board 
election, 

William W. Kitts, president 
of Local 823, said 186 workers 
were eligible to ballot and more 
than 90 per cent of them did so. 
The tally was 102 for the union 
and 73 against. 

Kitts said the election triumph 
was doubly sweet because it 
followed 10 unsuccessful at- 
tempts by other unions to or- 
ganize the company. David 
Hailey, assistant business repre- 
sentative for Local 823, headed 
the campaign. 

Dor-Flex is a division of La 
Barge, Inc. 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons opened the 15th _ Inter- 
national Conference of Teamster Law- 
yers by saying, “Our members have 
their rights under the constitution, and 
we want them properly adjudicated.” 


Labor Secretary 
James Hodgson 


NLRB Chairman 
Edward Miller 


Solicitor of Labor 
Richard Shubert 


NLRB Member 
John Fanning 


At the 


Counsel 
Previant. 


lawyers 
conference, 
left to right, Team- 
ster General Secre- 


IBT Chief; 


Lawyers Conference 
Draws Top Drawer 
List of Speakers 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller 
headlined a list of speakers at the 15th 
International Conference of Teamster 
Lawyers, last month in Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

Joining Fitzsimmons and Miller on 
the speakers’ stand were Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst, Secretary 
of Labor James Hodgson, The Solicitor 
of Labor, and members of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the chair- 
man of the labor law section of the 
American Bar Association. 

Fitzsimmons opened the conference 
by telling more than 100 lawyers rep- 
resenting Teamster affiliates that “we 
represent dues paying membership and 
we want the best for them, not only 
in representation by union officials, but 
also by attorneys in litigation and be- 
fore government agencies.” 

The Teamster General President 
stated that the Teamsters have taken 
their rightful place in the national 
community. It is, Fitzsimmons said, 
“an organization with which one can 
be proud to be associated, and for that 
reason we are settling for nothing less 
than the best.” 

President Fitzsimmons pointed out 
that union members have their rights 
under the constitution and “we want 
them properly adjudicated.” 

The Teamster leader was generally 
complimentary of the job lawyers rep- 
resenting Teamster affiliates are doing, 
and said that those problems which 
do arise are generally associated with 
lack of understanding or disregard of 
the union constitution. 

Attorney General Kleindienst out- 
lined the work of the Justice Depart- 
ment, and of the Teamsters and or- 
ganized labor, he said: 

“One of the great things about 
America is that instead of being a 
static society, we have continued on 
the road of progress.” “A significant 
part of that progress,” he said, “is the 


from 


tary - Treasurer €ffort of organized labor and its law- 
Murray W. Miller; yers to see that the rights of working 
General President men and women are protected.” 

crank E. atoory Also addressing the conference were 
General Richard Edward Miller, Chairman of the Na- 
Kleindienst; and tional Labor Relations Board, John 


Labor 


: Truesdale, Executive Secretary of the 
David 


N.L.R.B., John Fanning, a N.L.R.B. 
member and Peter Nash, N.L.R.B. 
General Counsel. 

Program Chairman for the confer- 
ence was the International Union’s 
Chief Labor Counsel, David Previant. 


Local 61 
Drivers Tops 
In N.C. Roadeo 


Four members of Teamster Local 
61 in Hickory, N.C., won champion- 
ships in the 33rd annual roadeo spon- 
sored at Winston-Salem recently by 
the North Carolina Motor Carriers 
Assn. 

Capturing 1st place trophies were: 
William E. Miller, 5-axle; Horace 


Scarborough, 4-axle; Hal D. McDaris, 
3-axle, and Larry D. Silver, straight 
truck, 

All four members are drivers for 
Carolina Freight Carriers. 


lowa Local 
Wins Ballots 
At Two Firms 


Teamster Local 147 of Des Moines, 
Ia., recently won two representation 
elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board at companies 
located in Ottumwa, Ia. 

Charles J. Kirschbaum, Local 147 
secretary-treasurer, said the wins were 
gained at the Ottumwa Clean Indus- 
trial Towel Service and at Plumb 
Supply Co. 

Warehousemen and truck drivers 
employed by the commercial and 
towel service firm voted unanimously 
for the union. Employees of Plumb, a 
wholesale plumbing company, voted 
overwhelmingly for Teamster repre- 
sentation. 


Teamster 
Heads 
“Young Labor’ 


William Hagner, recording 
secretary of Teamster Local 803, 
is national chairman of Young 
Labor for the President, an or- 
ganization working for the re- 
election of President Nixon. 

Hagner led a delegation of 
more than 500 young workers to 
Washington, D.C., late last 
month, for a meeting with the 
National Committee for the Re- 
election of the President. 

The Young Labor organiza- 
tion working for Nixon’s re-elec- 
tion will draw from some 
250,000 young workers, accord- 
ing to Hagner. 
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At Los Angeles 


STATE OF THE UNION 


General President Addresses 


Local 986 Stewards’ Banquet 


Shown enjoying the shop stewards’ banquet sponsored recently by Teamster 


Local 986 are (left to right): Ray Frankowski, 


Local 986 recording secretary; 


Lou Richard, Local 986 business agent; Mike Riley, Local 986 president; General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; M. E. Anderson, Local 986 secretary-treasurer, 
and Joe Busch, Los Angeles County district attorney. 


Praise and sympathy were extended 
by General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons when he addressed more 
than 600 shop stewards and their 
wives at a banquet sponsored recently 
by Teamster Local 986 of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

President Fitzsimmons, expressing 
appreciation at being invited to speak 
at the dinner, said he had great re- 
spect for stewards and called them the 
backbone of Teamster local unions. 

“Stewards have my full sympathy,” 
he said, “‘and they deserve the recogni- 
tion and respect such a banquet as this 


gives them.” 

The General President added, 
“However, don’t let your grievances 
grow hair.” 

President Fitzsimmons compli- 


mented the Local 986 leadership for 
sponsoring the stewards’ dinner. He 
said, “It creates the fraternalism and 
unity that builds unions, and I per- 
sonally thank God for stewards.” 

Local 986, largest in Teamster 
Joint Council 42, was praised for its 
achievements by President Fitzsim- 
mons who attributed its success to the 
outstanding efforts of the stewards 
and membership under the leadership 
of M. E. Anderson, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

When Local 986 was chartered 
slightly more than 15 years ago, there 
were 600 members on the roster. 


Today, the local union has 11,000 
members. 


Teamsters 
Sweep 
N.C. Roadeo 


Five members of Teamster Local 
71 in Charlotte, N.C., won all the 
championships in the North Carolina 
Truck Roadeo recently, 

Page Robbins, a driver for Mason 
& Dixon lines of Charlotte, achieved 
the highest score among the 40 drivers 
entered in the tournament. He got 372 
points of a possible 400 and took first 
place in the straight truck competi- 
tion. 

Other Local 71 
titles were: 

R. Delaney Brafford of Mason & 
Dixon Lines, 3-axle class; Earl H. 
Hudson of Johnson Motor Lines, 4- 
axle; Lee Camp of Akers Motor 
Lines, 5-axle, and Robert Dodson of 
Mason & Dixon Lines, tank class. 

It was the first time in the North 
Carolina truck roadeo’s 33-year his- 
tory that all five winners came from 
one Teamster Local Union. 

Each of the class champions was 
scheduled to compete in the National 
Truck Roadeo sponsored by the 
American Trucking Assns. The na- 
tional test will be at Louisville, Ky., 
this month. 


drivers winning 


a2 


Talking It Over 


iM 


a 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and John Cleveland, president 
of Joint Council 55 in Washington, D.C. are shown discussing union business. 
Cleveland, associated with organized labor since 1935, is president of Local 730 
in Washington, D.C., served as a representative for the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters, and now heads the Joint Council with local unions in the District 


had a varied career ranging from the 
operating of his own auto repair busi- 
ness to working as a tugboat captain 
on Puget Sound. He is a former city 
councilman. 


New Jersey 
Teamster 
Leader Dies 


Ted Nalikowski, a long-time Team- 
sters Union official in New Jersey, 
died recently after being stricken 
while attending a labor meeting. 

Nalikowski was secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 84 in Union City, 
N.J., for many years and prior to that 
had served as a business representa- 
tive for Teamster Local 478 in New- 
ark, N.J., for 30 years. 


e@ Sewer Service 
Servicemen and mechanics em- 
ployed by Roto-Rooter Service of 


of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia. 


Old Fashion 
Labor Day 
Picnic 


Lexington, Kentucky, was the scene 
September 4th, of one of the few old 
fashion labor day picnics still held in 
the country. It was sponsored by the 
Teamsters, the AFL-CIO, and the 
United Auto Workers. 

Spearheading the revival of the la- 
bor day picnic for the Teamsters was 
Kenneth A. Silvers, International Un- 
ion organizer and trustee of Local 651 
in Lexington. 

The Picnic prompted the Lexington 
Herald to say on its editorial page: 

“We think the picnic is a good idea 
and support it wholeheartedly. Labor 
Day aims at celebrating something 
more specific than labor in general. It 
celebrates the Labor Movement, one 
of the greatest revolutions in history. 
It should be remembered,” the Lex- 
ington Herald said. 


Teamster 
is Candidate 
In Washington 
John O’Leary, a heavy truck driver 


and member of Teamster Local 313 
in Tacoma, Wash., is a Democratic 
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Kansas City, Mo., voted overwhelm- 
ingly for representation by Teamster 
Local 838 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, according to 
Elmer Mills, Jr., secretary-treasurer of 
the local union. 


Candidate Honored 


candidate for state representative from 
the 29th district. 
A native of Tacoma, O’Leary has 


Teamsters joined together recently to honor a brother who is a Democratic 
candidate for the office of Secretary of State for Illinois. Shown at the affair 
were (left to right): John Ryan, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Joint Council 25; 
ohn N. Thibeau, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 717; Michael J. Howlett, 
a 25-year member of Local 717 and the candidate honored; IBT Vice President 
Ray Schoessling, president of Joint Council 25. 
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Legislative 
Head Gives 
Testimony 


David A. Sweeney, Director of the 
Department of Legislation and Politi- 
cal Education, submitted testimony in 
support of the Cyclamate Indemnifi- 
cation bill (H.R. 13366) to a special ad 
hoc subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. The bill, which has 
already passed the House, would per- 
mit food processors and others who 
suffered damage as a result of the fed- 
eral government’s ban on cyclamate- 
sweetened products to present their 
case for indemnification before the 
U.S. Court of Claims. 


In his testimony, Mr. Sweeney 
pointed out that the Teamster’s in- 
terest in this bill centers around its 
concern for the jobs and welfare of 
approximaely 200,000 members cur- 
rently employed in the food process- 
ing industry. He cited, as an example, 
the impact of the cyclamate ruling 
upon the workers at the California 
Canners and Growers Plant No. 5 in 
Richmond, California. 


The Canners and Growers Plant No. 
5 employed 83 permanent employees 
who were members of the Teamsters 
union. Additionally, this processor em- 
ployed 1,100 seasonal workers, also 
union members. When the cyclamate 
ban went into effect, all seasonal jobs 
were immediately lost and of the 83 
permanent jobs, 50 were immediately 
lost. Thirty-three of the permanent 
employees face the prospect of losing 
their employment, which currently is 
in warehousing operations which the 
company is phasing out. Moreover, all 
jobs with this company will finally 
be lost when the operation is sold. 
Seniority in these jobs now ranges 
from eight to twenty-seven years. Of 
the seasonal employees, approximately 
one-half were women whose employ- 
ment with the food processor was 
their sole source of income outside the 
home. Approximately 75 percent of 
these female employees were in the 45 
to 60 age bracket. 

At this writing, Senate Judiciary 
hearings on the cyclamate bill have 
been completed and Executive Ses- 
sions have yet to be scheduled. At a 
time when unemployment is a serious 
national problem, H. R. 13366 is a 
necessary piece of legislation and one 
that provides for due process rights 
that are very basic and essential. 
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Eagle Award 


Fitzsimmons Addresses Banquet 
Honoring Local 200’s Ranney 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was the major speaker 
at a Milwaukee banquet recently 
where Frank H. Ranney, general or- 
ganizer, was given the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles Green-Murray award in 
recognition of service to labor and the 
community. 

Some 1,200 persons attended the 
banquet which enabled the Eagles to 
make a $10,000 donation in Ranney’s 
honor to the Milwaukee Children’s 
Hospital. 

Ranney—former secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 200 and also Team- 
ster Joint Council 39—received the 
same award which was presented by 
the Eagles to President Fitzsimmons 
a year ago. 

President Fitzsimmons explained the 
endorsement of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters for the re- 
election of President Richard Nixon. 
He also attacked the labor record of 
George McGovern, the Democratic 
candidate. 

Charging that many union leaders 
appeared to be captives of the Demo- 


cratic Party, President Fitzsimmons 
defended the Nixon Administration’s 
record of the past three years. 

Other speakers at the banquet in- 
cluded Milwaukee Mayor Henry 
Maier and Justice Robert Hansen of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

The Green-Murray award was 
named for the late William Green, 
president of the AFL, and the late 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO. 


ein Delaware 


By nearly a 3-to-1 margin, workers 
employed by Rollins Cablevision of 
Wilmington, Del., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 326 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Richard McClintock, Local 326 or- 
ganizer, said 31 construction  sur- 
veyors, technicians, installers and 
stockmen employed by the television 
cable installation firm were eligible to 
vote. The tally was 22 to 8 in favor 
of the union. 


Organizer Honored 


John J. Greeley (second from right), director of the IBT Warehouse Division, 


recently received the 1972 Rerum Novarum award conferred by the School of 
Business Administration at Temple University upon labor leaders who contribute 
to improving the social conditions of workers in Philadelphia, Pa. Present at the 
ceremony were (left to right): Dr. Paul Anderson, president of Temple U.; Sey- 
mour L. Wolfbein, dean of the School of Business Administration; Greeley, and 
the Rev. Francis X. Quinn, chairman of the awards committee. 
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President 
Forms 
Commission 


President Richard Nixon has formed 
a National Commission for Industrial 
Peace—with the members still to be 
named—to explore ways by which la- 
bor and management can harmonize 
differences encountered at the collec- 
tive bargaining table. 

“Tt is vital that partisan politics play 
no role in the work of this commis- 
sion,” said President Nixon in a La- 
bor Day, 1972, statement. “For that 
reason, I shall wait until after election 
day before asking leaders of labor and 
business to serve.” 

The President continued: “In the 
meantime, I am directing the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service to begin preliminary staff work 
and consultations immediately.” 

The President said he would look to 
an Industrial Peace Commission for 
recommendations on several facets of 
labor-management relations: 

—How to improve the process of 
collective bargaining by men and 
women at the bargaining table. 

—How government can be more 
helpful to the parties engaged in the 
bargaining process. 

—How the interest of the public 
can be reflected in the outcome as well 
as in the process of collective bargain- 
ing. 


@ Warehouse 


By a nearly 9-to-1 margin, ware- 
housemen employed by the Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Co., of Columbus, 
O., voted for representation by Team- 
ster Local 413 in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Vito Mango, Local 413 secretary- 
treasurer, said 30 workers were eligi- 
ble to ballot in the book warehouse 
election. Each voted. The result was 
26 to 4 in favor of the union. 


® Montana Win 


Office workers employed by Great 
Falls North American, Inc., a moving 
and storage company in Great Falls, 
Mont., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 45 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election, according to Lloyd J. Mc- 
Cormick, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 
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Scholarship Applications Due 


APPLICATIONS for the 1972-73 college scholarships under the 
James R. Hoffa Scholarship Fund are now being accepted and must 
be submitted by applicants no later than November 30th, 1972. 

The Fund, established by the 1966 convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in honor of the General President Emeri- 
tus, provides eight scholarships annually with a value of $6,000 
each over a 4-year period. 


Two scholarships are granted to winning applicants in each of the 
four Area Conferences and are restricted to sons and daughters of 
Teamsters Union members who desire to seek collegiate degrees. 


Recipients are selected on the basis of scholastic achievement, 


} personal qualifications, and financial need by a committee of people 


experienced in the field of higher education. 


To be certain that basic requirements are met, each applicant 
must submit, in addition to the application form published in this 
issue of The International Teamster, the following three items: 


1. Parent’s confidential statement; an analysis of the applicant’s 
ability to pay for his college education as calculated by the College 
Scholarship Service and used by the Scholarship Selection Committee 
to determine financial need. 


2. Results of either the Scholastic Aptitude Test or the American 
College Test. 


3. Academic record form completed by the applicant’s high school 
counselor reflecting rank in class and course grades. 


Necessary forms and information pertaining to the three require- 
ments will be contained in an acknowledgment kit sent to each 
student upon receipt of his application. 


Applicants for this year’s scholarships must graduate from high 
school during the 1972-1973 academic year. Also, they must be the 
sons or daughters of Teamster members who have not been sus- 
pended from membership in their local unions for at least 12 consec- 
utive months prior to November 30, 1972. Sons and daughters of 
retired and deceased members are also eligible to apply. 


Financially dependent wards and step-children of Teamster mem- 
bers may apply. Sons and daughters of members who have deposited 
withdrawal cards within the 12 months preceding November 30, 
1972, are eligible if these members have not been suspended from 
membership during the 12 months prior to their withdrawal as well 
as during the period since their return. 

High school students who are affiliated with the union, but whose 
parents are not, are ineligible to apply. Sons and daughters of mem- 
bers who are presently on withdrawal but who have not retired are 
also not eligible. 

Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization 
officers and employees are not eligible to apply. 

Additional information on this and other Teamster sponsored 
scholarships may be obtained from the: 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
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APPLICATION 


JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 


1972-1973 PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach 


the Scholarship Fund no later than NOVEMBER 30, 1972. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your 
disqualification. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE ITEMS 1-12: 


Print your Last Name, First 

1 Name [PILI DDI I Rae, Sitaate ita ”ana aa 
LAST dress in the boxes provided. 

Place only one capital letter, 


punctuation mark or numeral in 
it [| e fy [ ] zg Lay fo] Ss [] a each box. Abbreviate if neces- 
FIRST 


sary. If both your parents be- 


MIDDLE INITIAL long to the Teamsters Union, 
(Use your given name, not a nickname) submit only one application. 
2 aves [ICICI Ee Ea Ce ie 


Se Se a pl a fly a 
aly dG 


ZIP CODE 
3. Date of Birth 


month day year 


4. Sx. MQ] FQ 
5, Social Seeuty number] 7] C—O Dine ie! Sera Seeuty 


B. SCHOOLING 


6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 
Name 
Address 


7. Expected date of High school graduation 


8. Early Admission Students 


[] Check here if you are entering college in 1973 without completing high school. All early admission students — 
are required to attach the following to this application: 


1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 
early admissions student. 


2. A letter from. your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing 
high school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1973 I will complete (check one): 
(0 Junior Matriculation: (J Senior Matriculation 
Note: You may apply for a James R. Hoffa scholarship only once. Do not apply until your last year of high school. 
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10. What college do you plan to attend? SE 
Name City, State 
First choice —_ 
Second choice 
C. FAMILY 


11. Full name of Teamster parent __ 
(please print) 


Relationship (please check) Name and address of employer: 


a. Father 


——_— b. Mother 
—. c. Step-father 


—__. d. Step-mother 


—_. e. Guardian 


f. Other—specify relationship 


If you have checked “a” or “b” above skip Item 12 and complete Item 13 below. If you checked c, d, e or f the 
person indicated must be able to complete the statement in Item 12. 


12. I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the applicant is 
my dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 


(Signed—Teamster member) 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this__... -¥-________ day of » 1972 in 


Any Ee State On ee ae 


the City (County) of 


(Notary Public) 


My. Commission ‘expites: .-2 =: oe ae eee 


Seal 


13. Signed Date __ 


Teamster member 


Sioned ys eae pend SE Sener Pate 7 
Applicant 


UPON COMPLETION. OF ITEMS 1-13, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY-TREA- 
SURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND THE 
APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL AC- 
KNOWLEDGE ITS RECEIPT AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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owe 8 


SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 14-18. 


14. Local, Union Number 


£5.: 


16. 


iT. 


Conference Affiliation (check one): 


L] Central C] Eastern ] Southern L] Western 


I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number * _______, is not and has not been an 
officer or employee of this Local Union and has not been suspended from membership (check one): 


a. for at least twelve consecutive months prior to November 30, 1972. 
b.._____ for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his retirement. 
c. ____. for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his death. 
Ota =.Sinceaias after depositing his withdrawal card which was taken on 
date after 11-30-71 
, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to his withdrawal he was not an 
date 
officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership. 
e€. __. since _______________ after his transfer from Local Union ___________. Forward this application 
date after 11-30-71 number 
to the specified Local for completion of Items 19, 20, 21.. 
Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 18. 


date 


Local Union Seal 


* If ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member’s Social Security number. 
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“America's economic and 
_ social life begin each day 
onthe wheels, wings, 
_and ways of transportation.” 


transportation 
Binds Big Cities, | 
Farms and Remote Hamlet: 


It was not always thus.... 


6s 

AMERICA’S economic and social life begins 
each day on the wheels, wings and ways of 
transportation,” said John A. Volpe, Secretary 
of Transportation, recently. 

“Highway networks, rail systems, airlines, 
pipelines and waterways bind together the great 
cities, towns, farms and remote hamlets of the 
nation,’ Volpe continued. “They service the 
industries, channel the commerce, and feed the 
economy on which all the people of the country 
depend.” 

In effect, the Transportation Secretary was 

: : saying that mobility has become a story of 
Traffic congestion is nothing new. This is downtown perpetual motion in the United States as the 
ese te re: nation nears its 200th anniversary. 

Transportation once was nowhere near the : 
smoothly functioning system of distributing people 
and things that it is today—despite the traffic 
jams on the ground and in the air. 

Metropolitan pioneers of two centuries ago or 
less had no way of foretelling the changes in 
propulsion, but they did as well as they could. 

New York City’s story is typical of what 
happened across the country in the early 1800’s. 

City fathers who laid out the New York City 
street grid in 1811, for example, thought they 
were looking far ahead. They anticipated the need 
for more space to accommodate “a greater 
population than is collected on any spot on this 
side of China,” as the mayor put it. a 

A flood of immigrants had jumped New York’s — 
population from 60,000 in 1800 to more than 8 
96,000 nine years later. The city fathers figured 
that no city could possibly continue to grow at that — 


at 


A popular outcry of American motorists 50 years ago was: 


“Get us out of the mud!” 


tate. Nevertheless, they tried to plan the avenues 
and streets so as to make ample allowance for 
future growth. 

Twenty years later, the 1811 planners were 
being denounced as shortsighted as 200,000 people 
were creating traffic jams in Manhattan. 
Technology speeded the confusion. In 1832, the 
horse-tram—called “the greatest achievement of 
man’’—was introduced to New York City. 

Horse-trams almost doubled the speed of wagon 
traffic and carried as many as 90 people at five 
miles per hour. 

Within 40 years, nearly every large city in 
America and many smaller ones boasted horsecar 
service. Together with commuter steam railways, 
the trams changed the pattern of urban life. 

The result was that a person could now work 
downtown and live the astonishing distance of 
five miles away ! Bedroom suburbs were born, The 
new twice-a-day commuter helped spawn 
metropolitan growth. 

Immediately prior to the Civil War, there was 
yet another invention that added a new dimension 
to America’s mobility—although it is not often 
thought of as being a changer of our way of life. 

It was the elevator. 


Until the middle of the last century, downtown 
commercial buildings were seldom more than four 
stories high. Only daredevils rode freight hoists 
in the structures. 

Then a Vermonter named Otis invented a hoist 
with an automatic safety device to keep the car 
from falling. In an exhibition in the faith of his 


dream, Otis rode on top of one of his cars at a 
New York City exposition in 1853. While an 
expectant crowd held its breath, he cut the cable. 
Nothing happened. The car held steady. 

By 1857, the first Otis passenger elevator was 
installed ina New York department store and 
ascended at the rate of 40 feet a minute. 
Skyscrapers were born to take advantage of the 
new mechanism. People filled the skyscrapers. 
Commuter traffic increased. Cities sprawled more. 

It is difficult to imagine what America’s urban 
centers would be like today were it not for the 
elevator which, it was estimated recently, carries 
somewhere around 30 billion people more than 
a half-billion vertical miles every year. 

Mobility in the United States, of course, took 
the greatest spurt with the invention of the 
automobile followed by trucks, buses, and highways 


. and byways to make it possible for them to travel. 


There was hardly time for planning. Vehicles 
needed routes and roads were provided first by 
communities, then counties, finally states, and 
ultimately there was federal financing. American 
transportation indeed became perpetual even while 
growing in a helter-skelter manner. 

Today, for example, trucks deliver to stores 
and homes almost everything considered necessary 
for daily living—tfrom toothpaste to television, 
from bread to beds. More than 2.5 billion tons of 
materials are transported by trucks annually just 
to keep the cities going. 

New, surprising methods of transportation now 
are being tested every day in the United States 
as planners attempt to solve the transportation 


An 1860 steam carriage—a fore- 
runner of the modern-day bus. 


needs of the future. There’s everything from 
vehicles gliding on air to moving sidewalks, from 
automated vertical parking systems to electric 
cars for city driving only. 

As though that were not enough, engineers are 
experimenting with autos that can be driven 
manually from a home and then switched to 
automatic so as to hook on to a 100-mile-an-hour 
beltway or expressway. The turnpike then takes 
the vehicle to a shunting station where it can be 
driven manually to a parking space. 

Cities are experimenting with all kinds of ideas 
to accommodate the traffic, including restricting 
certain areas to certain kinds of traffic. Planners 
are hopefully trying to avoid the kind of traffic 
solution to problems that plagued Julius Caesar a 
couple of thousand years ago. 

Caesar first banned all wheeled vehicles from 
the streets of Rome during daylight hours. That 
didn’t work because the narrow streets too often 
became clogged as women on luxurious litters 
were borne leisurely along in a continuous fashion 
parade. 

In answer, Caesar then decreed that only 
mothers and women over 40 years of age might 
use litters. That didn’t work either. 

With final desperation, Caesar banned parking 
in Rome’s teeming garment district, That worked. 


Believe it or not, this in-town delivery truck had hidden horse- 


power. 


Save 500 Lives 


Rail Crossing Protections 


Would Prevent 4,000 Wrecks 


More than 500 lives would be 
saved annually and nearly 4,000 train- 
motor vehicle collisions would be pre- 
vented if at least 3,000 railroad- 
highway grade crossing protection de- 
vices were installed annually for the 
next 10 years. 

The estimate in lives saved and 
accidents prevented appeared as one 
of the conclusions in the second part 
of a landmark report on grade cross- 
ing safety submitted recently to Con- 
gress by the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

Erecting 3,000 devices annually 
would be nearly three times the cur- 
rent rate of installation and would 
cost about $75 million a year. 

John A. Volpe, Secretary of Trans- 
portation, stated: 

“This report dramatically demon- 
strates the need for substantially in- 
creasing the number of railroad- 
highway grade crossing protection in- 
stallations during the next decade, 
while at the same time continuing 
with present on-going programs for 
eliminating grade crossings by build- 
ing grade separation structures and 
relocating and consolidating railroads 
and highways, particularly under the 
federal-aid highway program.” 

Volpe declared that such a program 
would be consistent with President 
Nixon’s determination to make all 
forms of transportation substantially 
safer for the user. 

Protective installations recom- 
mended in the report are flashing red 
light signals and automatic gates op- 
erated electronically by the railroad 
signal system. 

In transmitting the final phase of 
the report, Secretary Volpe added: 
“Safety at railroad-highway grade 
crossings has long been a matter of 
public concern. The high severity of 
grade crossing accidents makes it a 
critical safety issue.” 

Among all transportation accidents, 
Volpe said, those at grade crossings 
tate second in severity only to aviation 
accidents. He added: “The ratio of 
persons killed in grade crossing acci- 
dents to the number of grade crossing 
accidents is over 40 times the similar 
ratio for all motor vehicles.” 

He continued: 

“As a result of our analysis, we 
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have concluded that the suggested 
level of fund concentrated on grade 
crossing protection and complemented 
by existing programs for eliminating 
crossings at critical locations off, as 
well as on, the federal-aid highways 
systems, would constitute a milestone 
in the attack on the safety problem at 
grade crossings.” 

The product of nearly two years’ 
intensive study, the report was pre- 
pared jointly by the staffs of the Fed- 
eral Highway and Railroad Adminis- 
trations, with assistance from the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration, the American Association of 


State Highway Officials, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association 
and all the various state highway de- 
partments. 

Results of the study indicate that 
the nation’s 223,000 public railroad- 
highway grade crossings are the site 
of 12,000 vehicle-train collisions an- 
nually, resulting in about 1,500 deaths 
and 7,000 injuries. 

It further emphasizes that since 60 
per cent of the vehicle-train collisions 
now occur at crossings not located on 
the federal-aid highway systems, a 
significant reduction in grade crossing 
accidents will require attention to 
those crossings off the federal-aid sys- 
tems, and active cooperation of state 
and local authorities. 

Also receiving attention in the re- 
port were private grade crossings, 
along high-speed rail corridors. 


Work Together, Fill Blank Spaces 


Indiana Teamster 
Praised for Community 
Involvement Challenge 


It’s not too often that the nation’s press singles out a Teamster 
leader for praise on the editorial page, but it happened in Evansville, 
Indiana, the other day, and Cliff Arden, secretary-treasurer of Local 
215 broke the journalistic barrier. 

Said the Evansville Press, “In the blunt terms that often charac- 
terize him, Clifford Arden said: ‘It’s time to put aside our petty 
differences and work together to fill up these blank spaces.’ ” 

His remarks came at the groundbreaking for Local 215’s head- 
quarters, and his remarks were aimed at members and officers of 
his and other unions, as well as the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Downtown Merchants and Business Association, and politicians of 
both parties in city and county government. 

The Evansville Press commented: 

“It was the kind of talk generally reserved to chamber of com- 
merce leaders. Coming from a labor leader, it was even more appro- 
priate. Mr. Arden was telling his members and some of their 
traditional adversaries that on the large issues they must work 
together, exchanging ideas and trust.” 

At the ground breaking ceremony, Arden challenged all segments 
of Evansville to join in doing whatever it takes to replace the empty 
and blighted locations with new buildings. “Not just for their own 
sake,” Arden said, “but for the vitality of those they house can provide 
and for the improvement in employment and the tax base which will 
result.” 

The Evansville Press concluded: “We think that is as it should 
be. Nobody expects Cliff Arden to become a patsy when he ne- 
gotiates. Nor does he expect any quarter when the arena is confined 
to a single business, rather than the city’s future.” 


Motor Carriers 


Accident Reporting Regulations 
Being Revised by Federal Bureau 


The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safe- 
ty has issued a revision of the regula- 
tions concerning the recording and 
reporting of accidents. 

Robert A. Kaye, director of the 
bureau, said the accident report forms 
are being revised to facilitate the stor- 
age of information in automatic data 
processing systems. 

One of the major changes is that 
for the first time private motor carriers 
of property are required to file ac- 
cident reports. 

Kaye stated: “To continue the 
exemption of private carriers—who 
are collectively the largest category of 
carriers under the bureau’s jurisdic- 
tion—would risk serious distortion of 
the bureau’s data base and would 
render the bureau unable to discern 
accident trends in the private carriage 
sector of the industry... .” 

He said the new accident report 
forms will eliminate the need for 
manual scanning and coding of the 
contents. 

The revised requirements provide: 


—Private carriers of property now 
must file accident reports. 


—A higher amount of property 
damage as the criterion for a report- 
able accident which does not result in 
death or personal injury, by increas- 
ing the minimum from $250 to 
$2,000. 

—A more comprehensive definition 
of the term “reportable accident.” 


—Deletion of the requirement for 
annual accident reports by private 
carriers transporting hazardous mate- 
rials. 


Overall Objectives 


Kaye said the revision would make 
a significant contribution toward 
achievement of the bureau’s overall 
objectives. 

However, he noted, there is no 
change in the ruling which provides 
an exemption from the reporting re- 
quirements for farmers who operate 
motor vehicles on trips between farm 
and market. 


Safe Drivers 


Awards for five members of Teamster Local 667 of Memphis, Tenn., over-the- 


road drivers for T.1.M.E.-D.C., were presented recently in recognition of 114 years 
of safe driving achieved by the quintet. Shown are (left to right): Horace Hicks, 
R. T. Hammett, A. H. Cox, James H. Brown and A. D. Taylor. 
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Wisconsin 
Retiree 
Writes Fitz 


General President Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my sincere 
thanks to each and every one 
for the prompt Teamster pen- 
sion which I am receiving. I was 
a member of Local 695 in Madi- 
son, Wis. I am enjoying my re- 
tirement. I do some traveling, 
fishing and my hobby is wood 
working. 

Thank you, 
Herbert J. Koser, 
Watertown, Wis. 


@in Vermont 


Teamster Local 597 of Barre, Vt., 
gained 71 new members recently in 
a representation election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
at the Joseph R. Carrara Ready Mix 
plants in Rutland and Middlebury, Vt., 
according to Robert H. Walker, 
secretary- treasurer of the local union. 


@eJob Safety 


Job safety and health regulations 
on walking and working surfaces head 
a list of 25 standards more frequently 
cited for violations during workplace 
inspections by the Occupational Health 
and Safety Administration. 


Lobbyists 
Fight Bill 
For Consumers 


As the Senate opened debate 
in late September on a bill to 
establish an independent agency 
to advocate consumer causes, 
scores of Lobbyists descended on 
Capitol Hill to fight the pro- 
posal. 

Representing various vested 
interests, the lobbyists became 
so thick that several Senators 
commented upon the activity. 
Sen, Charles Percy (R-Ill.) said: 
“I know of no legislation in my 
years in the Senate about which 
more lobbyists have tried to see 
me.” 

The bill would establish a 
3-member agency to plead con- 
sumer causes before federal and 
state regulatory agencies. 
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Voting Records—92nd Congress 


November 7, 1972 is general election day. The nation will be electing all members of the House 
of Representatives. To help guide the membership, the following voting record of the House mem- 


bers is published below. 


Congressmen have been judged on seven key issues—“R-right” or “W-wrong” on the basis 
of the position the Teamsters took on the legislation. 

Preceding the voting records are brief descriptions of the issues—what the vote was about and 
why it was important to the labor movement and the nation. 


2 
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1. PUBLIC WORKS JOBS 

Rep. Devine (R-Ohio) offered a motion to return to com- 
mittee a bill that would have provided 170,000 new jobs in 
high unemployment areas. Contained in the motion were 
instructions to delete the Public Works provision of the bill. 
The Devine motion was defeated by 128-262 April 22, 1971. 
A Right vote ‘‘R’” was a vote against the Devine motion. 


2. WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
On June 22, 1971, the House of Representatives passed a 
bill (HR 1) to increase Social Security benefits, Medicare 
and Medicaid programs for the needy aged, the blind and 
the disabled; and to establish a national family assistance 
program for adults who are incapacitated or not abie to 
work. Most of the controversy was around the family as- 
sistance program. Many conservatives and liberals in both 
parties have opposed it because they feel it is inadequate. 
On the whole a Right vote ‘‘R” was a vote in favor of HR 
1. The bill passed by 288-132 June 22, 1971. 


see ee 


3. FOOD-STAMP AID TO STRIKERS 

A charge was made that during the 1970 G.M. strike, 
families of strikers obtained more than $6 million in food 
stamps. Rep. Robert H. Michel (R-IIl.) proposed an amend- 
ment to deny food stamps to families whose breadwinner 
is on strike. This roundabout way of loading the economic 
balance in favor of corporations in labor disputes is not only 
anti-labor, it assumes that we should starve the people we 
disagree with and hold out for economic ransom, the health 
and welfare of children of strikers. The amendment was 
re‘ected 172-225 June 23, 1971. A Right vote ‘‘R’’ was a 
vote against the amendment. 


4. BACK PAY FREEZE 

When the wage-price freeze was imposed many of the wage 
increases due by contracts signed before the freeze were 
not paid. Although the final Phase II bill provides back pay 
for most increases falling due during the freeze, the bill 
was originally crippled by the Stephens amendment. This 
amendment permitted back pay only if the employer raised 
prices to cover the increase. This amendment was approved 
at the time by 209-151 December 10, 1971. A Right vote 
“R”’ was a vote against the Stephens amendment. 


5. DOCK STRIKE SETTLEMENT 
Under pressure from the Administration, the House passed 
a bill to end the West Coast longshoremen’s strike by com- 
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Voted Right from labor's viewpoint 
Voted Wrong from labor’s viewpoint 
Not Voting or vote not recorded 

Not in office at the time of vote 
Paired Right from labor’s viewpoint 
Paired Wrong from labor's viewpoint 


pulsory arbitration. The resolution was passed 214-139 
February 9, 1972. A Right vote ‘‘R’’ was a vote against the 
resolution. 


6. MINIMUM WAGE 
As in the Senate, the House introduced several amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 so that 
it would provide a more adequate wage floor and include 
more workers under its protection than it presently doees. 
The major votes are as follows: 


a. THE ERLENBORN AMENDMENT 

Rep. Erlenborn (R-Ill.) introduced an amendment to in- 
crease the minimum wage for most non-agriculture 
workers covered by the Act to $1.80 in 1972; and to 
$2.00 in 1973. At present the wage floor is $1.60. The 
amendment was adopted 217-191 May 11, 1972. A 
Right vote ‘“‘R’’ was a vote against the amendment be- 
cause it would not have expanded coverage and the 
increase fell short of the Senate version by 20 cents. 


b. THE PERKINS MOTION 

The House finally passed a minimum wage bill which 
was more limited than the Senate version. To iron out 
the differences between the two versions, Rep. Perkins 
(D-Ky) called for a conference. In their efforts against 
working out a more generous bill, its opponents re- 
jected the Perkins motion. They feared that the con- 
ferees would opt for the more generous Senate terms; 
in particular, the Senate version of the minimum wage 
($2.20). The Perkins motion was defeated by 190-198 
August 1, 1972. A Right vote ‘‘R’’ was a vote for the 
Perkins motion. 


7. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH AMENDMENTS 
Rep. Findley (R-Ill) introduced an amendment to the ap- 
propriations bill for the Department of Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare. The amendment banned the use 
of funds from these appropriations, to enforce safety 
standards in firms with 25 or fewer workers. This means 
that 90% of all work places and 30% of the workers now 
protected by the OSHA requirements would be beyond the 
reach of enforceable safety standards. The amendment 
was adopted 213-154 June 15, 1972. A Right vote “‘R” 
was a vote against the Findley amerdment. 


1. Retired. 
2. Deceased 
3. Defeated in Primary. 
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ALABAMA 


Edwards (R) 
Dickinson (R) 
Andrews (D) 
Nichols (D) 
Flowers (D) 
Buchanan (R) 
Bevill (D) 
Jones (D) 


ALASKA 
Begich (D) 


ARIZONA 


Rhodes (R) 
Udall (D) 
Steiger (R) 


ARKANSAS 


Alexander (D) 
Mills (D) 
Hammerschmidt (R) 
Pryor (D) 


CALIFORNIA 


Clausen (R) 
Johnson (D) 
Moss (D) 
Leggett (D) 
Burton (D) 
Mailliard (R) 
Dellums (D) 
Miller (D) 3 
Edwards (D) 
Gubser (R) 
McCloskey (R) 
Talcott (R) 
Teague (R) 
Waldie (D) 
McFall (D) 
Sisk (D) 
Anderson (D) 
Mathias (R) 
Holifield (D) 
Smith (R) 1 
Hawkins (D) 
Corman (D) 
Clawson (R) 
Rousselot (R) 
Wiggins (R) 
Rees (D) 
Goldwater (R) 
Bell (R) 
Danielson (D) 
Roybal (D) 
Wilson (D) 
Hosmer (R) 
Pettis (R) 
Hanna (D) 
Schmitz (R) 3 
Wilson (R) 
Van Deerlin (D) 
Veysey (R) 


COLORADO 
McKevitt (R) 
Brotzman (R) 
Evans (D) 

Aspinall (D) 3 


CONNECTICUT 


Cotter (D) 
Steele (R) 
Giaimo (D) 
McKinney (R) 
Monagan (D) 
Grasso (D) 


DELAWARE 
Du Pont (R) 
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FLORIDA 


Sikes (D) 
Fuqua (D) 
Bennett (D) 
Chappell (D) 
Frey (R) 
Gibbons (D) 
Haley (D) 
Young (R) 
Rogers (D) 
Burke (R) 
Pepper (D) 
Fascell (D) 


GEORGIA 
Hagan (D) 3 
Mathis (D) 
Brinkley (D) 
Blackburn (R) 
Thompson (R) 
Flynt (D) 
Davis (D) 
Stuckey (D) 
Landrum (D) 
Stephens (D) 


HAWAII 
Matsunaga (D) 
Mink (D) 


IDAHO 
McClure (R) 
Hansen (R) 


ILLINOIS 
Metcalfe (D) 
Mikva (D) 
Murphy, M. (D) 
Derwinski (R) 
Kluczynski (D) 
Collins (D) 
Annunzio (D) 
Rostenkowski (D) 
Yates (D) 
Collier (R) 
Pucinski (D) 
McClory (R) 
Crane (R) 
Erlenborn (R) 
Carlson (R) 1 
Anderson (R) 
Arends (R) 
Michel (R) 
Railsback (R) 
Findley (R) 
Gray (D) 
Springer (R) 2 
Shipley (D) 
Price (D) 


INDIANA 
Madden (D) 
Landgrebe (R) 
Brademas (D) 
Roush (D) 
Hillis (R) 
Bray (R) 
Myers (R) 
Zion (R) 
Hamilton (D) 
Dennis (R) 
Jacobs (D) 


IOWA 
Schwengel (R) 
Culver (D) 
Gross (R) 

Kyl (R) 

Smith (D) 
Mayne (R) 
Scherle (R) 


1. Retired. 
2. Deceased 
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Boggs (D) Ro RR athe eR Sige cae R MONTANA 
Caffery (D) 1 RA Wise Re Wile w Shoup (R) Nee LRU SAO eAteN A (ete NL parol AS pea 
Waggonner (D) R Ww WwW W WwW WwW W Melcher (D) R R R R Ww R R W 
Passman (D) Whee WE A SWS = WW NV W NEBRASKA 
Rarick (D) We EWS Ws oN SR A, Ws Thone (R) w R W W W W WW 
Edwards (D) PI OY TON co yvCcre = McCollister (R) W W W W W W W W 
MAINE NEVADA 
Kyros (D) Roo ARR aR. a Rea R si Rat UNV Baring | (D>) 13 Fg Wi Wee Wits NV Sees Wieloch WV cee NY) 
Wyman (R) w W WwW W WwW 
MARYLAND 
ie ee ay a. NE ae a) w W R W W W WW 
Long (D) ROW OR FARR aR joes NEW JERSEY 
Garmatz (D) 1 RoR CRS Wie RR Re Hunt (R) R W W W W W WW 
Sarbanes (D) RoW oR SOR OLR OR Rae Sandman (R) R R W W W WAV W 
Hogan (R) w R R W W WW.) W_— Howard (D) RoR ONY AR IR OR oS GR 
Byron (D) R W W W WW. WW __ Thompson (D) PO RSL seas < Saree = I Wide «OD 
Mitchell (D) Re Wie ARG OAR 7 RO ROVER Frelinghuysen (R) W R RW PW W WW 
Gude (R) RoR. GER. ANWAR oR ORR Forsythe (R) w R R W PW W W W 
Widnall (R) R R R W PWW W WwW 
MASSACHUSETTS Roe (D) ROR MR BR ORS NR OR: oR 
Conte (R) Ge SRW ROR. aR eR Helstoski (D) RRS OR: OR PRE RO ORR 
Boland (D) ROARS RR FRC OR REE ER Rodino (D) RAR. BR CU ARS OGRE LCR Say eR 
Drinan (D) RAR ERE SRY OAR ce Re Lane Minish (D) RRP ROR GARe Ria Ue 
Donohue (D) Ro -PRUNV OR OR 6 Re Ries Dwyer (R) 1 NV R RR NV NV R_ NV 
Harrington (D) R R R R R R PR R Gallagher (D) 3 R R R R R NV NV NV 
Macdonald (D) R RR NV PR NV R_ NV __ Daniels (D) RRR RR ie Yor Sa RN eae 
O'Neill (D) ROR aR | Ops Vane 2 cle apg rob lip Patten (D) RSROOUR OhRE ER = OR etoR Sp 
Hicks (D) NV i UR DARE SR RAR OTR 
Heckler (R) ROR OR OR’ NV RoR ow, NEW MEXICO 
Burke (D) Retainer Rew gulteelmoR chiatRaess(Rg are Lujan (R) PUSS a BW, Se INV EW SW Lne Nien 
Keith (R) 1 ROR ESR We WNYC Wie W Runnels (D) RUS INV GN INVES. RRA RN, 
NEW YORK 
MICHIGAN Pike (D) phat cai eae Vee ae Mere - 
Conyers (D) Fe nw unre ELV Beno RR ae Grover (R) w W W W PW W WW 
Esch (R) WY ER NN ra LOW Ss re Wolff (D) NV. OR Ra ghee We aie oR 
Brown (R) NV R R Ww W WwW W W Wydler (R) W R R WwW W WwW WwW R 
Hutchinson (R) W W W WwW W W PW W Lent (R) Ww W R Ww Ww W R W 
Ford (R) PY air SNe ave ciate Met NG a ae ea BGP CR). NV ROR. RE ROR ORC ONY. 
Riegle (R) Re Rr eR! PR a i eae Roeert ial oeD) NAVE Re SIR Re RR OR 
Harvey (R) RR WENN WN Delaney:(D) RW SR WR RR 
Vander Jagt (R) R R NV W W W PW W Celler (D) 3 R R R NV R R R NV 
Cederberg (R) W R W WwW W WwW WwW W Brasco (D) R R NV R R R R R 
Ruppe (R) BB cata SS ge ING SNe a ea ps ONG) ROWS OR SRE PROOR) CR AR 
O'Hara (D) Fe Ri ee Ro Re Re ne oP odell (0) Recher Sieg) SR eR ee ORR 
Diggs (D) Ro Re NN PR ONE Rooney ¢D) RR MR RR UR PR ONY, 
Nedzi (D) NW OR OR BR io ele en eae) CO) NV R R R PRR R_ NV 
Ford (D) Be Rh RR I kW AD) Ro RecdR NV SR ORs) Ro UNV 
Dingell (D) Be RRs 9 RR PR Re Re ol Nek CO) FRG Ry RPGR Ca oete ore 
Griffiths (D) R R R NV PR R R NV Rangel (D) R W NV NV R R R R 
Broomiield (R) R R W W PW W NV NV Abzug (D) 3 R Ww R R R R R R 
McDonald (R) 3 R R NV W W W NV NV Ryan (D) 2 R R R R R R PR R 
Badillo (D) ROWER Re Reet Rea 
MINNESOTA Scheuer (D) 3 RR Ro. RSPR Reo VOR 
Quie (R) We Rea a Wi tee WEN Bingham (D) Rie UR, RG Rune Te Rr NN, 
Nelsen (R) Wer atR ci AVN Wee WV GRY. saehay area yyL Biaggi (D) Re SRR eRe PRU RGAy aR eine 
Frenzel (R) RR AAW era NV WV NN Cro WY, Peyser (R) NV OR GRo UR OW? Rec oR ear 
Karth (D) RUC ie RR 7 Rees aR Reid (D) Ri OR ECUNY Re OW YRULoRY tok 
Fraser (D) R R R R Leneewa as R R 
Zwach (R) WeoR RW OW ow OW OR 
Bergland (D) RRs Ries WariRooREor i a akiget an 
Blatnik (D) R NV NV NV PR R PR R 3. Defeated in Primary. 
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Dow (D) 
Fish (R) 
Stratton (D) 
King (R) 
McEwen (R) 
Piernie (R) 2 
Robison (R) 
Terry (R) 1 
Hanley (D) 
Horton (R) 
Conable (R) 
Hastings (R) 
Kemp (R) 
Smith (R) 
Dulski (D) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Jones (D) 
Fountain (D) 
Henderson (D) 
Galifianakis (D) 
Mizell (R) 
Preyer (D) 
Lennon (D) 1 
Ruth (R) 
Jonas (R) 1 
Broyhill (R) 
Taylor (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Andrews (R) 
Link (D) 


OHIO 


Keating (R) 
Clancy (R) 
Whalen (R) 
McCulloch (R) 4 
Latta (R) 
Harsha (R) 
Brown (R) 
Betts (R) } 
Ashley (D) 
Miller (R) 
Stanton (R) 
Devine (R) 
Mosher (R) 
Seiberling (D) 
Wylie (R) 
Bow (R) 1 
Ashbrook (R) 
Hays (D) 
Carney (D) 
Stanton (D) 
Stokes (D) 
Vanik (D) 
Minshall (R) 
Powell (R) 


OKLAHOMA 


Belcher (R) } 
Edmondson (D) 
Albert (D) 
Steed (D) 
Jarman (D) 
Camp (R) 


OREGON 
Wyatt (R) 
Ullman (D) 
Green (D) 
Dellenback (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Barrett (D) 
Nix (D) 
Byrne (D) 3 
Eilberg (D) 
Green (D) 
Yatron (D) 
Williams (R) 
Biester (R) 
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Ware (R) 
McDade (R) 
Flood (D) 
Whalley (R) 1 
Coughlin (R) 
Moorehead (D) 
Rooney (D) 
Eshleman (R) 
Schneebeli (R) 
Heinz (R) 
Goodling (R) 
Gaydos (D) 
Dent (D) 
Saylor (R) 
Johnson (R) 
Vigorito (D) 
Clark (D) 
Morgan (D) 
Conover (R) 3 


RHODE ISLAND 
St. Germain (D) R 
Tiernan (D) R 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Davis (D) e 
Spence (R) W 
Dorn (D) R 
Mann (D) R 

R 
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Gettys (D) 
McMillan (D) 3 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Denholm (D) 
Abourezk (D) 


TENNESSEE 
Quillen (R) 
Duncan (R) 
Baker (R) 
Evins (D) 
Fulton (D) 
Anderson (D) 
Blanton (D) 
Jones (D) 
Kuykendall (R) 


TEXAS 
Patman (D) 
Dowdy (D) 1 
Collins (R) 
Roberts (D) 
Cabell (D) 
Teague (D) 
Archer (R) 
Eckhardt (D) 
Brooks (D) 
Pickle (D) 
Poage (D) R 
Wright (D) 
Purcell (D) 
Young (D) R 
de ia Garza (D) 
White (D) 
Burleson (D) 
Price (R) 
Mahon (D) 
Gonzalez (D) 
Fisher (D) 
Casey (D) 
Kazen (D) 


UTAH 
McKay (D) 
Lloyd (R) 
VERMONT 
Mallary (R) 


VIRGINIA 
Downing (D) R 
Whitehurst (R) 
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1. Retired. 
2. Deceased 
3. Defeated in Primary. 
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The International Teamster 


1 2 3 4 
Satterfield (D) w W W WwW 
Abbitt (D) 1 Wes Wi see oo W, 
Daniel (D) Wit WasceW: eW 
Poff (R) Ww R Ww w 
Robinson (R) Ww W W wW 
Scott (R) w WwW W WwW 
Wampler (R) W R w wW 
Broyhill (R) Wane Ww WwW 
WASHINGTON 
Pelly (R) 1 R R R Ww 
Meeds (D) R R R R 
Hansen (D) R R R R 
McCormack (D) R R R R 
Foley (D) R R R NV 
Hicks (D) R R R NV 
Adams (D) R R R R 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Mollohan (D) R R R R 

R NV R R 


Staggers (D) 


Slack (D) 
Hechler (D) 
Kee (D) 3 
WISCONSIN 
Aspin (D) 
Kastenmeier (D) 
Thomson (R) 
Zablocki (D) 
Reuss (D) 
Steiger (R) 
Obey (D) 
Byrnes (R) 1 
Davis (R) 
O’Konski (R) 
WYOMING 
Roncalio (D) 


1. Retired. 
2. Deceased 
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3. Defeated in Primary. 


A DRIVE Commentary on the House of Representatives 


While presidential candidates must 
stand election every four years, and 
senatorial candidates every six years, 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives must go to the electorate every 
two years. 

For the first time since 1954, there 
is a good chance that the Republicans 
will capture control of the House. At 
stake is not only the individual seat of 
each congressman, but powerful com- 
mittee chairmanships which go to the 
majority party. 

Presently, the House is composed of 
255 Democrats, 177 Republicans. 
There are three vacancies. In order to 
capture control of the House, Repub- 
licans must not only retain the 177 
seats they now hold, but must also take 
41 seats away from the Democrats. 


Two theories persist concerning the 
House races. One theory is that if one 
presidential candidate piles up a vast 
majority win, he will take many House 
candidates into office on his coattail. 


The other theory is that today’s vot- 
er is showing greater independence 
from party allegiance by “splitting” his 
ticket. This theory is supported by re- 
cent political history. 

Most political analysts agree that 
since the majority of voters are regis- 
tered as Democrats, that party controls 
both Houses of the Congress. That 
explanation accounts for Democratic- 
ally controlled Congresses even in the 
landslide years of the late President 
Eisenhower, and in President Nixon’s 
victory in 1968. 

Polls taken seven weeks before the 
1972 general election generally show 
that Democrats are ahead in the races 
for the House. In the Mid-West, the 
GOP holds a five percent lead, but 
elsewhere, Democrats average nine to 
13 percentage points ahead of their 
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Republican opponents. Pollsters report 
that “voters at this moment are expres- 
sing intentions to split their tickets 
more this Fall than at any time in our 
political history.” 

The total spread between party votes 
for President and party votes for 
House candidates now runs a full 39 
percent nationwide, and even higher 
among specific blocs of voters. 

Union members and Catholics are 
two groups expressing the greatest in- 
tention of splitting their tickets this 
year. The poll showing how people 
plan to vote in House races corre- 
sponds to a Gallup poll of last Novem- 
ber which projected that 78 million 
voters think of themselves as Demo- 
crats, 38 million as Republicans and 
25 million undecided. 

Pollsters could be upset, however, 
especially in the House races if two 
circumstances prevail: 1. If enough 


people feel a probable landslide makes 


their vote unimportant and don’t cast 
their ballot; or, 2. If there is light voter 
turnout because candidates leave vot- 
ers uninspired. 

Certain statistical data already tells 
us that the 93rd House of Represen- 
tatives will have the largest number of 
new congressmen in recent political 
history. Fifty-nine of the 435 members 
have announced their retirement, de- 
cided to run for another office, or have 
been defeated in the primary. In con- 
trast to the 41 deciding not to run this 
year, only 29 did not seek re-election 
in 1970, and only 22 in 1968. 

Thus, at least one member out of 
seven will be new in the 93rd House. 

Also, pre-election facts show that six 
out of 21 committee chairmen (and 
nine ranking Republican members who 
would be chairmen in a GOP House 
of Representatives) are retiring, or 
have been retired by the voters in the 
primaries. 


Two stewards and a business agent for Teamster Local 776 in Harrisburg, Pa., 


ole 


signed more than 500 members of the union to DRIVE memberships in a recent 
campaign. Looking over the cards are (left to right): Clarence Yohe, steward; 
Charles E. Deaner, secretary-treasurer; A. R. Hunsberger, president; B. C. Reyn- 
olds, business agent, and Charles E. Foultz, steward. 
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@ Energy Future 


An expert in the field of energy said recently that 
if the United States is to solve its energy crisis in 
the future it must plan to develop smaller cars, 
utilize solar power and learn to live with planned 
blackouts. 

That’s the future seen by Lester Lee, head of the 
environmental quality laboratory at California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

He said America’s attitudes toward energy must 
be re-shaped so that “we'll learn to treat energy 
more carefully, the way we treat money or 
diamonds.” 


@ Worker Transportation 


The Census Bureau reported recently that em- 
ployees are driving to work more frequently as 
buses, trains and other forms of transportation lose 
in favor. 

Workers driving or riding in car pools jumped to 
78 per cent of the 76.9 million work force in 1970. 
The total was an increase of 64 per cent over the 
64.7 million workers who selected such transporta- 
tion in 1960. 

Totals of workers commuting by subway or train 
fell to 3 per cent of the workforce in 1970, com- 
pared with 3.8 per cent in 1960. Bus riders 
amounted to 5.5 per cent of the total in 1970, down 
from 8 per cent some 10 years earlier. 

Even in central cities where public transportation 
is more common, said the Census Bureau, 69 -per 
cent of the commuters relied on automobiles to get 
to the job site. 


@ ‘Necessary Evil’ 


A study by researchers at the University of 
Michigan indicates that most Americans regard their 
many credit cards as a “necessary evil.” 

Other conclusions from the first comprehensive 
study of credit card use in the United States, were 
that half of all families use at least one credit card, 
yet three-fourths of all credit-card holders feel the 
cards make it too easy to buy things they may not 
really want or cannot really afford. 

However, most credit-card users appreciate the 
method as a source of credit—considering the credit 
aspect more important than the convenience. 


@ Poverty in Virginia 


The Virginia Employment Commission estimated 
recently that one of every six residents of the state 
lives in poverty. 

The commission said most poor Virginians live in 
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substandard housing in rural areas and are not re- 
ceiving public assistance. 

Rural poor total 362,000 while urban poor total 
328,000. In terms of population totals, the inci- 
dence of poverty in rural areas of Virginia runs 
twice as high as in the city sections. 


@ Farm Values 


Farmland values increased an average of 8 per 
cent in the United States during the year ended last 
March Ist, according to the Agriculture Department. 

The average value of farm real estate per acre was 
put at $217—some $16 higher than the previous 
year on the same date. 

The range of increase was as high as 73 per cent 
in Georgia and as low as 5 per cent in Arizona for 
the year. 

Value gains were most rapid generally in the 
Northeast and Southeast, and least rapid in the 
Northern Plains and Pacific regions. 

In Western states, values of irrigated land changed 
little, but dry farming land and grazing land values 
went up strongly for the year. 


@ Resourceful Doctor 


Here’s how a physician gave his office to his chil- 
dren and gained a nice tax break in return. 

After transferring the property to the kids, he got 
a court to appoint him as his children’s guardian. As 
their guardian, he collected rent in their behalf from 
himself on the office he had given them, Then he 
deducted the rent as a business expense. Further- 
more, in his role as guardian, the doctor used the 
rent to pay the kids’ private school tuition, insurance 
premiums, swimming lesson fees and other expenses. 

The Internal Revenue Service rejected the rent 
deduction on the doctor’s income tax return, con- 
tending the property gift had no “business purpose.” 

So the doctor went to the Ninth Circuit Appeals 
Court which approved the entire deal. It is unknown 
whether the IRS plans to appeal the court decision. 


@ Farah Reports Loss 


Farah Mfg. Co., of El Paso, Tex., considered an 
“unfair” employer by most of organized labor, is be- 
ginning to feel the pinch of boycott in the market- 
place. 

The company, which makes men’s trousers, re- 
ported a third quarter net loss of $5.1 million for the 
third quarter as sales totaled $41.2 million, down 
from $52.2 million in the same quarter a year earlier. 

Farah’s 20th century clothing sweatshops in Texas 
have been the object of an organizing campaign by 
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the Amalgamated Clothing Workers since last May. 
An estimated 2,000 of the 9,500 workers are on 
strike. 


@ Economic Forecast 


Leading business economists anticipate continued 
economic strength in the United States next year. 

The conclusion was reached in a survey of mem- 
bers of the National Association of Business Econo- 
mists holding their 14th annual meeting in Williams- 
burg, Va., recently. 

The specialists expect a Gross National Product of 
better than $1.2 billion in 1973—about a 9.3 per 
cent gain over the $1.1 billion foreseen for 1972. 

After adjustments, the real output would gain an 
estimated 5.6 per cent in 1973, according to the 
economists. 


@ School Enrollment 


School and college enrollments in the United States 
increased by the smallest margin in 28 years as the 
fall term got underway, according to the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

This fall’s enrollment is estimated at 60.4 million 
students, still a record figure although only slightly 
above last fall’s 60 million. 


@ Short Tax Form Returns 


The Internal Revenue Service is bringing back the 
old short form for federal income taxes which it 
abandoned four years ago. 

To be known as 1040A, the form will be ready 
next year for taxpayers making out their 1972 in- 
come tax returns. The form is basically designed for 
taxpayers who do not itemize their medical, charita- 
ble and other deductions and who have $100 or less 
of dividend or interest income. 

When the short form was tossed out four years 
ago, it forced an estimated 30 million wage earners 
to make out the longer, standard 1040 form. 


@ Wankel Inroad 


General Motors has announced that it will offer 
the Wankel engine as optional equipment on a 1974 
Chevrolet, signaling the first use of the compact, 
rotary engine in American-made automobiles. 

Manufacturers of all sorts of machines ranging 
from lawn movers to snowmobiles are rushing to 
produce Wankel-powered models. 

One auto manufacturer in Japan already produces 
a car with the German-invented Wankel engine. The 
main attraction of the Wankel is that it is smaller, 
lighter in weight, cheaper to operate and less complex 
than the conventional piston engine. 


@ Rents in NYC 


New York City’s commissioner of rent and hous- 
ing maintenance said recently the New York State 
vacancy de-control law—now 14 months old—has 
had a devastating impact on rentals in NYC. 

The impact amounted to an average 90 per cent 
increase being charged to new tenants in 80,000 
apartments. Appearing before a New York State 
legislative taskforce, the commissioner said the only 
results of the de-control law has been landlord har- 
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assment of tenants, staggering rent increases, and a 
general loss of tenant rights. 


@ Consumer Gripes 


The Council of Better Business Bureaus has found 
out that consumers are not very happy when they 
purchase a product which does not work as it is sup- 
posed to. 

Thirty-one per cent of those who responded to a 
survey by the CBBB complained about the quality 
of the products they buy. 

Other consumer complaints in order were: 

—Misleading advertising (23 per cent); 

—Poor personal service in stores (20 per cent); 

—NMisleading labels, directions and packaging (13 
per cent); 

—Poor work by repairmen (12 per cent); 

—Poor handling of complaints (8 per cent); 

—Billing errors (8 per cent); 

—Misunderstanding over warranties (5 per cent). 


@ Illegal Tire Sales 


A crackdown on illegal tire sales has been started 
by the Department of Transportation’s National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 

The agency filed complaints recently in federal 
district courts of Michigan and Wisconsin, seeking 
penalties totaling $30,000 against tire dealers in both 
states. 

According to the federal complaint, tires failing to 
meet federal safety standards—and marked for “off 
highway use only” by their manufacturers—have 
been distributed to small tire dealers throughout the 
country. Some of the dealers sell the tires at special, 
reduced prices to the unsuspecting public. 

Federal officials declared the below-par tires pre- 
sent “a grave danger to the motoring public.” 


@ Richest Counties 


Ranked one-two on the list of the 50 richest coun- 
ties in the United States in terms of median family 
income are Montgomery County, Md., and Fairfax 
County, Va., figuratively the “suburban bedrooms” 
for high-salaried government, military and industry 
representatives working in Washington, D.C., offices. 

The average median family income calculated by 
the government on the basis of the 1970 census came 
to $16,710 for Montgomery County and $15,707 for 
Fairfax County. 

Two other counties bordering the District of Co- 
lumbia—Arlington in Virginia and Prince Georges in 
Maryland—also were on the list of the top 50 across 
the land. 


® Historic lrony 


Some 23 miles north of New York City there is 
a burial location known as Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 

Two men, mortal enemies while alive, are buried 
there within 25 paces of each other. 

First to die was one of the great barons of 
American big business—John D. Rockefeller. 

Following Rockefeller in death years later was a 
man who was a bitter opponent of everything that 
Rockefeller advocated—Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor for 50 years. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Late Night? 


More in bewilderment than in anger, an Army 
sergeant wrote an acquaintance of his efforts to 
arouse a group of draftees after their first night in the 
barracks. The sergeant bellowed out the information 
that it was four o’clock and one draftee raised him- 
self on an elbow. 

“Four o’clock!” the draftee gasped. “Man, you 
better get to bed. We got a big day tomorrow.” 


Make Believe 


A drunk who had been wandering around Times 
Square finally went down into the subway at 42nd 
Street. About half an hour later he emerged at 44th 
Street and bumped into a friend who had been look- 
ing for him. 

“Where on earth have you been all this time?” the 
friend asked. 

‘Down in some guy’s cellar,” the drunk said. 
“And boy, you should see the set of trains he has!” 


Fast Learner 


A jockey who had just booted home a long shot 
was greeted excitedly by the horse’s owner. “Tell me 
please what it was that you whispered in my horse’s 
ear to make him run so fast.” 

“Oh,” said the jockey, “all I did was recite poetry 
to him.” 

“Poetry?” yelled the owner in disbelief. 

“Sure,” answered the jockey: 

“Roses are red, 
“Violets are blue, 
“Horses that lose 
“Are made into glue.” 


Balanced Diet 


A young mother had taken her five-year-old 
daughter to an amusement park for the day. Along 
toward mid-afternoon her feet began to give out, and 
she decided to sit down for an hour or so. “Here’s a 
dollar for you.” she told the child. “Now tell me 
how you are going to spend it.” 

“Well,” replied the happy youngster, “Ill get an 
ice-cream cone, a candied apple, some peanuts, pop- 
corn—” Catching an ominous expression in her 
mother’s eye, she broke off, and then added quickly, 
“And a green vegetable, of course.” 


View Point 

Each time I put our two-year-old on the closed 
front porch to play, he objected violently when I 
locked his gate to make sure he stayed there. Then 
one day my husband put the youngster in his “play- 
room” and locked the gate, and for once he didn’t 
scream, but played happily by himself. My hus- 
band’s explanation was simple: “I just told him I 
was locking the gate so that you couldn’t get in and 
bother him.” 


Overinflation 


English actor-manager Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree once hired a conceited young actor whose ego 
became even more inflated with each success. 

One night, as he strutted off the stage into the 
wings, there was a terrific explosion in the street 
outside. The blast rocked the theater. The dazed cast 
looked at Tree, whose eyes were filled with wonder. 

“My gosh,” he gasped, “his head has burst!” 


Who? A What? 


The story goes that Mark Twain lost more than 
one hard-earned fortune by investing it in hare- 
brained schemes. So he was wary when a tall, spare 
man with kindly eyes and eager face came up the 
path one afternoon with a strange contraption under 
his arm. Yes, it was an invention. The man ex- 
plained it to the humorist, who listened politely but 
said he had been burned too often. 

“I’m not asking you to invest a fortune,” urged 
the man. “You can have as large a share as you 
want for $500.” 

Twain shook his head. The invention didn’t make 
sense to him. As the tall figure started away, the 
author asked, “What did you say your name was?” 

“Bell,” replied the inventor a little sadly. “Alex- 
ander Graham Bell.” 


Puttering 


The beginning golfer had hired the golf pro to 
teach him the finer points of the game. After several 
lessons, he still showed little improvement, but his 
enthusiasm was undiminished. As they started out 
one morning, the novice inquired anxiously “When 
do I use the putter?” 

The weary pro shrugged slightly and replied, 
“Sometime before dark, I hope.” 


If Something Is Worth Doing... 


During World War II, a massive flight of Allied 
bombers set out to spread tons of propaganda 
leaflets over Germany. All the planes but one re- 
turned to base safely. Everyone scanned the skies 
anxiously as the hours passed without a sign of the 
missing plane. Finally the plane came in for a land- 
ing two days later. The irate operations officer 
dashed out and demanded, “Where have you been?” 

“Delivering leaflets,” said the pilot. 

“How long does it take to drop a few leaflets?” 
asked the officer. 

“Drop them?” the pilot exclaimed. “We pushed 
them under people’s doors!” 
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Politics: Labor’s Business 


The time is here when the 
thousands of non-partisan po- 
litical campaign committees ap- 
pointed by unions should be- 
come more active. The reac- 
tionary members of Congress 
and of the state legislatures, 
aided and abetted by the unfair 
employers, have taken the reins 
in their hands and are riding 
rough shod over the hopes and 
aspirations of labor and the 
people. By their actions, they 
declare they will show no 
mercy to those who seek to 
better their economic condi- 
tion through the normal ac- 
tivities of the union movement. 


While the unfair organiza- 
tions of employers are demand- 
ing of Congress repressive leg- 
islation against labor they are 
at the same time demanding 
that no employers shall make 
agreements with employees. 

Economy is the watchword 
of most administrations. It is 
useless as a watchword when 
ignored in practice, or when 
the practice results in removing 
the burdens from the rich and 


Accident Costs: 


predatory and placing them on 
the shoulders of the wage earn- 
ers. We are in the midst of 
an amazing kind of muddling 
with tax and tariff questions, 
where little regard is had for 
the interests of the great masses 
of our people. Every means 
used to secure legislation that 
will aid in relieving unemploy- 
ment has been met with rebuff. 

The present deplorable con- 
dition of our country has been 
ignored. Only appeals for sub- 
sidies for ship-owners, railroads 
and other interests find listen- 
ers. To all legislation in the 
interest of the people Congress 
is deaf. 


A vigorous campaign in the 
interest of labor and the people 
generally shall be planned and 
conducted. Members of unions, 
their friends, and sympathizers 
are urged to go to the polls 
primary day and vote only for 
those candidates for the Senate 
and the House, the state legis- 
latures, or any other public of- 
fice who have shown a fairness 
to labor and the people in or- 


der to defeat those who openly 
or covertly aim to throttle the 
normal activities of the toilers. 

Wherever necessary labor 
should place candidates in the 
field. The records of the mem- 
bers of Congress will be fur- 
nished to the non-partisan po- 
litical campaign committees 
and all interested friends for 
the purpose of obtaining as 
great publicity as possible. 

The campaign should not be 
among the organized workers 
alone but should be extended 
so that the truth will be known 
to all just-minded citizens. 

The present campaign in the 
fall elections offers opportuni- 
ties, which may not come again 
in a decade, to redress wrongs 
and attain justice. It is, there- 
fore, important and necessary 
that not a moment should be 
lost in- launching a most active 
campaign that will bring about 
the election of men and wom- 
en who will restore to our peo- 
ple the rights taken from them. 
Therefore, all are urged to be 
up and doing. 


High For Employer; Higher For Employee 


In 1919 there occurred about 
23,000 fatal accidents, about 
575,000 non-fatal accidents 
causing four weeks or more of 
disability, and 3,000,000 caus- 
ing at least a day’s disability. 

These approximate figures 
are low because they do not 
include medical expenses in- 
curred by workmen but not 
paid by the employer or in- 
surance company; overhead 
cost or personal accident in- 
surance carried by workmen; 
cost of training new men to 
take the place of those in- 


jured; employment and wel- 
fare department expense in 
keeping track of injured work- 
men and their families. These 
items would bring the total 
over a billion dollars per year. 

Experience shows and au- 
thorities agree, that 75 per cent 
of these losses could be 
avoided, with a saving in direct, 
clearly ascertained losses of a 
quarter of a billion. This is not 
the total. 

In one state the costs to em- 
ployers for medical and surgi- 
cal aid and hospitals’ bills, and 


the overhead expenses of in- 
surance, equalled 86 per cent 
of the actual compensation 
paid to workmen. The compen- 
sation paid was about 22 per 
cent of the actual and prospec- 
tive wage loss. Other states in; 
dicate that this is probably 
typical. On this basis the total 
direct cost of industrial acci- 
dents in the United States in 
1919 was not less than $1,014,- 
000,000. Of this, $349,000,000 
was borne by employers and 
$665,000,000 by employees 


and their dependents. 


THE OLD MANAGER 
SPEAKS 


I’ve handled a pick anda 
shovel, 

I’ve sat at a bench in my 
time, 

I’ve done heavy work in the 
heat and the murk, 

I’ve known all the sweat and 
the grime; 

And so, when some frosty-eyed 
expert 

Talks “Labor” as if it were 
coal, 

“A commodity”—well, I just 
choke for a spell 

Before I regain my control. 

Plague take all this dope 

economic 
That puts human toil in its 
charts; . 

I tell you that “Labor’s” your 
friends and your 
neighbors, 

It’s folks that have bodies 
and hearts; 

Who love and who hate and 
who dream and who wait, 

It’s real people living their 
lives. 

Now maybe I’m moss-backed 
and rusty, 

But here’s how it lines up to 
me: 

Statistics will aid the plans you 
have made, 

They’re useful to quite a 
degree, 

But all of your lore scientific 

Will fall down again and 
again, 

Unless in your brain this one 
fact you retain, 

That “Labor” means flesh- 
and-blood men. 

In brief, it’s a problem that’s 
human, 

No soulless “commodity” 
stuff, 

And the very best plan I have 
happened to scan 

Is just to be human enough; 

And when it is finally settled 

(I fear I won’t be here then) 

It won’t be by art of a book or 
a chart, 

But by men dealing fairly 
with men. 
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How does the rank-and-file Teamster be- 
come a member of DRIVE? 


By making an annual $5 contribu- 
tion, you become a member of your 
Local or Joint Council DRIVE Chap- 
ter. Your contribution can be made 
in cash, or it can be taken out of 
your salary by your employer on the 
check-off basis. 


Who will sign the individual member up in 
DRIVE? 


Individuals designated by the Local or Joint Coun- 
cil DRIVE Chapter or a representative from National 
DRIVE. 


Where does the money go? 


A DRIVE contribution is generally 
split two ways. Half stays right with 
your Local DRIVE Chapter to help on 
the local level to elect friends of 
labor. Half goes to National DRIVE 
headquarters for political action on 
the federal level. 


How will the money be spent? 


As a member of yourLocal DRIVE Chapter, you will 
help determine how your political action money will be 
spent on the local level. On the National DRIVE level, 
the money is spent to help elect congressmen and 
senators friendly to labor’s cause. 


Will DRIVE tell me how to vote ? 


No! DRIVE from time to time will provide informa- 
tion and voting records of members of Congress for 
you to determine for yourself your voting preference. 
No one is desirous of telling you how to vote. 


What do | get for my money ? 


You get an organization through 
which to channel your political ef- 
forts to protect gains made at the 
bargaining table. You get the peace 
of mind of knowing that working 
men and women are rallying their 
collective political strength through 
DRIVE to fight back against anti- 
unionism whipped up by labor’s 
enemies. 


| pay monthly union dues. Why don’t you 
take money out of the union treasury for 
political action? 


That’s the problem! Federal law makes it a crime 
to use dues money for support of candidates for fed- 
eral office. Already—by law—our enemies have made 


FIVE FOR DRIVE 


+5 Investment in Security 


it more difficult for you to participate in political ac- 
tion through your union than it is for your boss to par- 
ticipate through his company. All monies used for 
political action by unions must come from voluntary 
contributions. Thus, the need for your $5 DRIVE vol- 
untary political action contribution. 


How can we fight corporate billions with a 
$5 contribution? 


Every little bit helps. Collectively, 
we’ve matched corporations at the 
bargaining table. Collectively, our 
DRIVE memberships could match 
corporate wealth; and certainly 
through our DRIVE organizations we 
can out-vote management many 
times over. 


How does a membership in DRIVE obli- 
gate me? 


Only to the extent that you want to obligate your- 
self. Naturally, no organization is effective simply be- 
cause it has a large political fund. Some Republicans 
and Democrats participate in their parties by contri- 
bution of money only. Others contribute money, ring 
door bells, distribute literature, help with registration 
drives, help get out the vote and hold party office. 
DRIVE would encourage you to participate actively. 
However, you can only obligate yourself; and the 
least you can do is to support your union’s political 
action program with a $5 contribution. 


As yet, no DRIVE unit functions in my local 
union; How else can | join? 


: You can join by sending your con- 
J ee, tribution directly to National DRIVE, 
Hr 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 

kK May & 5 

4 ton, D.C. 20001. If you request it, Na- 
tional DRIVE will forward informa- 
tion and will assist in the organiza- 
tion of a DRIVE Chapter. 


| see the need for union political action, 
but I’m not a Democrat. Don’t unions lend 
more support to the Democratic party than 
the Republican? 


The refreshing aspect of DRIVE is its bi-partisan- 
ship. DRIVE is designed to support friends of labor, 
regardless of party label. It is designed to support 
legislation which is in the interest of working men and 
women, regardless of which party may introduce 
such legislation. No, DRIVE will not be dominated by 
either Democrats or Republicans. 


DRIVE WANTS TO JOIN YOU— 
TODAY! 


In San Francisco 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is shown 
in San Francisco, last month, where he called a press con- 
ference to introduce members of the Northern California 
Labor for Nixon Committee. The Teamster leader expressed 
gratification that labor across the nation is concurring in the 


tee. 


bid 


endorsement for the reelection of President Nixon by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ general executive 
board. IBT Vice Presidents Einar O. Mohn and George Mock 
are members of the Northern California for Labor Commit- 


Fitzsimmons Announces Formation of 


Northern California Labor for Nixon Group 


TEAMSTER General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons announced the forma- 
tion of the Northern California Labor 
for Nixon Committee at a press con- 
ference held in San Francisco last 
month. 

Fitzsimmons was in San Francisco 
to preside over the regular meeting of 
the International Union general execu- 
tive board. 

Charles Black, national secretary- 
treasurer of the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, is chairman of 
the committee. Teamsters on the com- 
mittee are IBT Vice President and 
Western Conference of Teamsters Di- 
rector Einar O. Mohn, and IBT Vice 
President George Mock. Mohn is from 
Burlingame, California, and Mock is 
from Sacramento. 

Other committee members are: 

Alfred Figone, past executive secre- 
tary-treasurer Bay Counties District 
Council of Carpenters, and past presi- 
dent of Carpenters Local 483, San 
Francisco. 

Al Clem, 6th International Vice 
President of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. 

Morris Weisberger, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific, vice president of the Sea- 
farers International Union, and presi- 
dent of the Maritime Trades Port 
Council, San Francisco, and vice presi- 
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dent of the California Labor Federa- 
tion, 

Jerry Posner, administrator of the 
Marine Cook and Stewards Welfare 
and Pension Plan. 

Sam Shannon, financial secretary of 
Carpenters Local 162, San Mateo, 
California. 

Stan Catoire, past chairman and 
member of the board of directors, In- 
ternational Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Memorial Association. 

Manny Garcia, auditor, Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union. 

In his statement to the press, Fitz- 
simmons said: 

“As you all know, the general ex- 
ecutive board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters endorsed 
the reelection of President Nixon at 
our last meeting in July. 

“We did so from the conviction that 
the President—during the past three 
and one-half years—has presented 
bold leadership in troublesome areas. 

“Also, it was the feeling of the 
board that the Democratic alternative 
is really no alternative at all. Rather, 
he represents a departure from the 
basics of sound policy in domestic and 
foreign affairs—and both areas are so 
very important to our membership. 

“Since July, we have been reassured 
in the wisdom of our choice. The vast 
majority of our over two million mem- 


bership—many, many of them regis- 
tered Democrats—concurs with our 
strong preference for President Nixon. 

“Also, many of our affiliate bodies 
have made similar endorsements of 
President Nixon. In Chicago, for ex- 
ample, the 200,000-member Teamster 
Joint Council 25 unanimously called 
for the re-election of President Nixon. 

“Our Joint Council 16 in New York 
City, representing some 170,000 mem- 
bers earlier made a similar endorse- 
ment. The policy committee of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters, 
representing 112,000 members, is 
working for the reelection of President 
Nixon. 

“The Georgia-Florida Conference 
of Teamsters has endorsed the reelec- 
tion of President Nixon. 

“On the West Coast, Joint Council 
38 in the Sacramento Valley has en- 
dorsed President Nixon’s reelection, as 
well as Joint Council 42 in Los Ange- 
les. 


Additionally, many, many of our 
local unions have taken like action. 

“So, I am more than happy to an- 
nounce the formation of the North- 
ern California Labor for Nixon Com- 
mittee.” 


The Teamster General President 


then presented the chairman and his 
committee to members of the press. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
: of the 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


- THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE Board of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters has clearly made known its choice in the Presi- 
dential election November 7th. 


It is the determination of the governing body of the largest union 
in the free world that the re-election of President Nixon is of utmost 
importance to the welfare of the nation. 


Following the endorsement of the general executive board, Team- 
ster Joint Councils in New York City, in Chicago, in Sacramento, 
California, and in Los Angeles, to name a few, made similar en- 
dorsements. The Southern affiliates of the International Union— 
where one would expect strong Democratic sentiment—joined in sup- 
porting the re-election of President Nixon. 


And, the endorsements of President Nixon by our local unions 
across the nation represents a cross-section of political thought, cul- 
tures, and ethnic representation. 


What this means to me is that the leadership of our union—and 
the rank-and-file as well, expressing its sentiments to me in many, 
many letters—deems the decision November 7th to be crucial. 


In other years, perhaps, the decision would have been more difficult. 
However, the programs being proposed by the Democratic candidate 
represent such a radical departure from sound domestic and foreign 
policies that Teamsters everywhere found the decision clear cut early 
in the campaign. 


The polls show that the American public, too shares in these de- 
terminates. If one can believe the polls, we can rest assured that the 
American electorate will return President Nixon to the White House 
November 7th. 


Well, I am confident that will be the case, But, I for one, believe. 
that polls have a way of creating apathy among the voters when they 
show one candidate leading as much as is President Nixon. 


So, I am urging all of you to go to the polls election day. The 
attitude of the apathetic is: “President Nixon is so far ahead, he 
doesn’t need my vote.” 


Should enough people take that attitude, the elements for an upset 
are in the wind. 


We in organized labor cannot afford that possibility. 


Our job is to turn out 100 per cent November 7th for President 
Nixon. Doing less, we run the danger of being subjected to reckless 
spending of our tax dollars, humiliation in the eyes of the world over 
Vietnam, abandonment of our prisoners of war and missing in action, 
and abandonment of the work ethic in America. 


I am confident this won't happen. I know Teamsters well, and I 
know that when there is a job to be done, they roll up their sleeves. 


So, let’s roll up our sleeves and do a job for President Nixon on 
election day. 
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Teamster General Exec- 
utive Board shown in 
session at its regular 
quarterly meeting, 
held last month in San 
Francisco. A report . 
of the meeting appears 
on the following pages. 
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THE GENERAL Executive Board 
of the International Brotherhood 

of Teamsters tackled a heavy agenda 
at its regular quarterly meeting, held 
last month in San Francisco. 

Board members heard reports 
from General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Murray W. Miller, from 
the IBT legal and legislative affairs 
departments. 

In addition to regular housekeeping 
chores, the general executive board 
planned its future course in repre- 
sentation of farm workers, took 
action to close the IBT Labor 
Institute in Miami, Florida, and 
incorporated the activities of the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters 
into Joint Council 43 which will be 
known now as Michigan Joint 
Council 43. 

Teamster General President 
Fitzimmons set a course of action 
for Teamster representation of the 
nation’s farm workers, saying: 

“In reference to the so-called 
boycott of iceberg lettuce, it should 
be known that 90 per cent of all 
lettuce harvested in California and 
Arizona is done with union hands. 
Of that 90 per cent, 81 per cent is 
harvested under Teamster Union 
contracts. 

“We intend to continue our 
efforts to bring economic and job 
dignity to farm workers, as we have 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
We recognize those who harvest 
crops for our tables as very important 
workers in the economic well being 
of this country. Our goal in the 
future, as in the past, will be to 
bring those who perform such 
important work into the mainstream 
of American economic life.” 

Details of the Teamster program 
with the nation’s farm workers will 
be implemented without fanfare and 
without public propaganda, Fitz- 
simmons said. He noted that farm 
workers cannot spend emotion and 
propaganda for the essentials of 
life in the market place and that the 
only way to help farm workers is to 
negotiate the best contracts and then 
see that employers live up to those 
contracts. He further noted, that 
collective bargaining for farm 
workers can only be successful if 
stability is brought to the labor 
relations in agriculture. 

“Everyone suffers from the 
continual turmoil which has hit this 
industry in recent years, and most 
of all the worker himself is the 
victim. The plight of the farm 
worker will be improved when peace 
in labor relations prevails and the 
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Teamster General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Murray 
W. Miller at general ex- 
ecutive board meeting. 


Einar O. Mohn 
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farm worker can look forward to 
uninterrupted work and weekly 
paychecks throughout the life of 
labor agreements,” Fitzsimmons 
said. “That is our goal in this area 
of collective bargaining.” 

After a lengthy study of the 
Teamster Labor Institute, a school 
for local union officials and 
representatives which was begun in 
1969, the general executive board 
members decided to suspend 
operations. 

While attendance at the school 
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during the winter months has been 
heavy, and while those 

attending have been unanimous in 
their praise of the school, attendance 
during the Fall and Spring months 
was so small that the school staff 
and plant was left with almost 
empty classrooms. 

The motion to suspend operations 
at the Teamster Labor Institute, left 
open the possibility for resumption 
of the school at some future date, 
possibly in a different location and 
under different conditions. 
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Joint Council 7 
Honors 
Fitzsimmons, Miller 


PS, 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons (right) applaudes as 
Mayor Joseph Alioto, of San Francisco, is introduced to banquet given by 
Joint Council 7 in honor of the IBT general executive board. Inset photo 
at right is of a trophy presented to President Fitzsimmons by Joint Council 
7, in appreciation of his work and dedication for the cause of the Teamsters 
and organized labor. 


General Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller (left) accepts a picture pre- 
sented to him at Joint Council 7 banquet. Presented for Miller’s dedication 
to the Teamsters and organized labor, the picture of 100 birds portrays the 
Chinese adage that in unity there is strength. Left to right in picture, Miller; 
Rudy Tham, secretary-treasurer of Local 856 and trustee of Joint Council 7; 
Wing Yee organizer for Local 856; and Local 78 Organizer Jerry Corniolu. 
In bottom right of photo is Jack Goldberger, Vice President of Joint Council 
7, Joint Council 7 president, IBT Vice President Joseph Diviny, could not be 
present at banquet because of illness. 
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Transit Votes 
Won by 
NY Local 


Teamster Local 808 of Woodside, 
N.Y., won two elections recently for 
units of workers employed by the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Operating 
Authority. 

John Mahoney, Local 808 secretary- 
treasurer, said the victories involved 
30 maintenance of way employees and 
five police officers. 

Both elections, involving a total of 
nearly 40 workers, were unanimous 
victories. 


Quincy Local 
Wins Ballot 


At Warehouse 


Employees of the Hub Floral Ware- 
house in South Boston, Mass., voted 
strongly in favor of representation by 
Teamster Local 82 of Quincy, Mass., 
in a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Henry J. Rofe, Local 82 secretary- 
treasurer, said 49 employees were elig- 
ible to cast ballots. The vote was 30 
for the union and 19 against. 

Floral deals in imported artificial 
flowers and pottery and is the only 
company of its kind organized by 
Teamsters in the Boston area. 


@ Right-of-Way 

The amount of land used by right- 
of-ways for all roads in the United 
States is about 35,000 square miles— 
equal to the combined areas of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Delaware—according to the Statistical 
Abstract of the U.S., 1970 


@ Dakota Win 


Service department employees work- 
ing for the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Inc., in Bismarck, N.D., voted 
unanimously recently for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 123 in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Dewain Nelson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 


® Slow Traffic 

Newsweek magazine reported re- 
cently that traffic in central Philadel- 
phia moves at 12 miles an hour—the 
same speed achieved by horse-drawn 
carriages 100 years ago in Philadel- 
phia. 


After receiving traditional ‘‘Aloha’’ welcome of 
| Hawaii, General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
| prepared to speak to Western Conference workshop 
| participants. He received standing ovations before 
and after the address. 


Shown is a portion of the nearly 600 delegates that attended the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters’ 5th biennial workshop where they heard addresses from 
General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, Conference Director Einar O. Mohn, 
Treasury Secretary George P. Shultz and more than a dozen other speakers. 
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600 Delegates Attend 
Western Conference 


Workshop 


MUTUALITY of interest and the fu- 
ture of collective bargaining were 
woven as one idea by speaker after 
speaker at the Western Conference of 
Teamsters 5th biennial workshop held 
at Honolulu, Hawaii, in early October. 

Nearly 600 delegates heard Team- 
ster General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, IBT Vice President Einar O. 
Mohn, Treasury Secretary George P. 
Shultz and more than a dozen experts 
from both labor and management. 

Their remarks invariably centered 
on appeals for cooperation and a 
greater exercise of leadership and re- 
sponsibility to solve problems facing 
collective bargaining. 

General President Fitzsimmons set 
the tone of the meeting in his open- 
ing-day address. He complimented the 
Western Conference record of achieve- 
ment, noting that because of such 
achievement, “the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters is in better shape 
than it has ever been.” He added, 
“This came about through coopera- 
tion. 

The General President went on to 
say that the IBT is the “greatest, largest 
and strongest union in the world to- 
day.” He emphasized: “But we have 
never taken the position that it is 
greater than the communities we serve 
and we never will.” For that reason, 
he said, the Teamsters Union will 
never engage in a national strike. 

So far as the future of collective 
bargaining, said the General President, 
“T think that the direction we talk 
about is directly tied into that day in 
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General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Vice President Einar O. Mohn, 
Western Conference director, were pleased with the delegate turnout as the 
biennial workshop prepared to get underway in Honolulu. 


November when the American public 
goes to the polls to elect an Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D.C., for the 
next four years.” 

He continued: 

“The American worker has a great 
stake in this election. Depending upon 
the results November 7th, he will look 
forward to the prospect of a stable 
economy, the prospect of a just and 
honorable peace, or—he will look for- 
ward to a program advanced by one 
candidate which is blurred, fuzzy and 
very difficult to define.” 

The General President reiterated the 
reasons for the Teamster endorsement 
of President Richard Nixon for re- 
election, and remarked on the wander- 
ing positions taken by the Democratic 
candidate through the months and 
years. 

General President Fitzsimmons also 
made reference to the need for con- 
fidence in national leadership. He de- 
clared: “I say that the business agent 
or the union official who does not 
work long and hard at seeing that we 
reelect the right kind of leadership in 
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this country, is failing in the area of 
collective bargaining.” 

Urging the delegates to return home 
ready to work to preserve America, 


Secretary of the Treasury George P. 
Shultz, one-time Secretary of Labor, 
discussed the future of collective bar- 
gaining in his address to the workshop 
delegates. He received a standing ova- 
tion after his talk. 


Harry 
Polland 


Director Einar O. Mohn, 
when introducing General Presi- 
dent Frank E, Fitzsimmons to 
the Western Conference dele- 
gates, said: 

“When Brother Fitzsimmons 
came into office, the Teamsters 


Union was pretty isolated from 
the goverenment. ... Today, we 
are respected and warmly re- 
ceived in every department of 
government, including the White 
House. 

“For that I am very grateful.” 


the General President concluded: “It 
is vitally important that you do this— 
and I have every confidence that you 
will.” 

Treasury Secretary Shultz, whom 
General President Fitzsimmons earlier 
described as “a true friend of labor,” 
addressed the conference on the third 
day. The former Secretary of Labor 
jocularly noted that he had received 
permission from the current Labor 
Secretary, J. D. Hodgson, to speak to 
the Teamsters—‘so there would be no 
jurisdictional problem.” 

Secretary Shultz discussed the con- 
structive contributions of collective 
bargaining through the years, pointing 
out that it has always been under fire. 
“Collective bargaining,” he said, “is 
constructive because it leads to agree- 
ment to improve the conditions of 
work.” 

Shultz, first Secretary of Labor un- 
der Mr. Nixon, said that when he took 
the job the President outlined three 
conditions of the job: “Listen to orga- 
nized labor and work with it; be direct 
and say what you have on your mind 
whether you agree or disagree, and 
once having made a commitment, stick 
with it.” 

The Treasury Secretary disagreed 
with those who offer gloomy predic- 
tions about the future of collective 
bargaining, particularly the pessimistic 
outlook of news media. 

He asserted there is nothing wrong 
with CB that leadership cannot cure 
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and advocated a “need to turn around 
our thinking and recognize leader- 
ship.” 

He continued, “Collective bargain- 
ing succeeded in the past and will 
again.” 

Regarding strikes, the public inter- 
est and free collective bargaining, 
Shultz said the President feels the sub- 
ject should be approached again with 
an eye to solution. At the same time, 
said the Secretary, the right to strike 
or lockout must be preserved. 

He noted that more creative ways 
must be developed to use the talents 
available in collective bargaining, add- 
ing that “nothing will work if it does 
not have general support, and for that 
reason an appropriate answer must be 
found.” 

The Treasury Secretary received a 
standing ovation when he concluded: 

“I have the conviction that collec- 
tive bargaining is a good process and 
can work with good leadership. I’m 
reassured with the knowledge that the 
Teamsters—the largest union this 
country has ever seen—has got the 
kind of leadership of which I have 
been talking.” 


Mohn Sums Up 


Vice President Mohn, summing up 
as the conference came to a close, 
stressed the mutuality of interest 
shared by labor and management in 
the area of CB. He said: 

“If we don’t improve collective bar- 
gaining, we will, in fact, have the gov- 
ernment sitting in on all of our nego- 
tiations. If we permit uncontrolled 
situations to exist with a potential for 
harm to the public interest, they will 
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become an invitation for third party 
intervention.” 

Also present for the Western Con- 
ference meeting were Teamster Vice 
Presidents: George Mock of Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Robert Holmes of De- 
troit, Mich.; Ed Lawson of Vancouver, 
B.C., and Weldon Mathis, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Art Rutledge, president of Teamster 
Local 996 in Honolulu, opened the 
work conference with a short wel- 
come. Welcomes also were extended 
by Hawaii Lt. Gov. George Ariyoshi 
on behalf of Gov. John Burns, and 
Honolulu Mayor Frank Fasi. 


Other Speakers 


Other speakers, in terms of facing 
up to the challenge, echoed the re- 
marks of General President Fitzsim- 
mons and Vice President Mohn. Ad- 
dresses were given by: 

—Prof. Gayton E. Germane of 
Stanford University, “Economics and 
Transportation in the Future.” 

—Joseph Kaspar of the California 
Trucking Assn., “The Impact of Non- 
Union and Unregulated Carriers on 
the Industry.” 

—Donald Cantlay, president of 
Western Gillete, Inc., “Responsibility 
in Collective Bargaining as Opposed to 
Compulsory Arbitration.” 

—Hank Calero, president of C-M 
Associates, “The Role of Non-Verbal 
Communications in Negotiations.” 

—Max Finé, executive director of 
the Committee for National Health In- 
surance, “National Health Insurance— 
Why a No. 1 Priority.” 

—Thomas Moore, Jr., executive di- 
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rector of the California Council for 
Health Plan Alternatives, ‘National 
Health Insurance—It’s Effect on Trust 
Funds and Collective Bargaining.” 

—Robert Fox, president of Food 
Employers Council, Inc., “Responsi- 
bility of Trustees on Health and Wel- 
fare Trusts.” 

—Sandy Bernbaum, consultant, 
WCT Negotiated Pension Plan, 
“Guidelines for Pension Negotiations.” 

—Maywood Boggs, special assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
“Occupational Health and Safety.” 

—Albert Brundage, counsel, WCT, 
“Preservation of Free Collective Bar- 
gaining and Minority Hiring.” 

—Raymond Bender, vice president, 
Prudential Insurance Co., “Legislation 
Affecting Pension Programs.” 

—Dave Sweeney, IBT legislative di- 
rector, “Current Legislation Affecting 
Collective Bargaining.” 

—John Scalone, executive vice pres- 
ident, California Processor, Inc., 
“Pros and Cons for Negotiators.” 

—Harry Polland, economist, “What 
Can Labor and Management Do to 
Improve Collective Bargaining?” 

—B. H. Goodenough, vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Maritime Assn., “Time.” 


@® Labor History 


A bureau of labor was established 
in the Department of Interior in 1884. 
It later became an independent depart- 
ment but without cabinet status. The 
bureau was absorbed into the new De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor 
which was created in 1903, where it 
remained until the present Department 
of Labor was established in 1913. 
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At Local 175 Banquet 


GST Miller Calls Union Labor 
Best Weapon in War on Poverty 


Boston Local 


Wins Ballots 
At Two Firms 


Teamster Local 25 of Boston, Mass., 
won two representation elections con- 
ducted recently by the National Labor 
Relations Board to add more than 50 
workers to the union’s roster. 

William F. Lyden, Local 25 vice 
president, said the wins were at Dan- 
non Milk Products of Needham 
Heights, Mass., and at the business 
machine division of The Singer Co., 
in Brighton, Mass. 

Nearly 40 driver-salesmen, ware- 
housemen, truck drivers and helpers 
were eligible to vote in the dairy elec- 
tion where the count was 21 to 15 in 
favor of the union. 

A field engineer, parts department 
workers and plant clerical employees 
voted unanimously for Local 25 at 
the business machine company. 


Backpay Won 


For Members 
In Detroit 


Teamster Local 283 of Detroit, 
Mich., recently won an arbitration 
award providing for a total of $4,000 
in backpay for two members dis- 
charged by the Marathon Oil Co., last 
April. — 

The ruling also ordered the two 
members reinstated to their jobs. 
Nathaniel Ware and Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor were discharged by the com- 
pany for allegedly being under the 
influence of liquor during working 
hours. 


@ Petroleum Win 


Truck drivers, maintenance men 
and mechanics employed by Butler 
County Oil Co., Inc., in Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., voted unanimously for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 574 of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, ac- 
cording to Harry Hutchings, Jr., Local 
574 business representative. 


@® Court Ruling 


The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled recently that bottling plant 
workers who handle returnable bottles 
which ultimately wind up in interstate 
commerce are covered by and must be 
paid the minimum wage prescribed by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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General Secretary Treasurer Murray W. Miller is shown addressing the recent an- 
nual shop stewards’ banquet in Charleston, W.Va. Miller called organized labor 
the nation’s most effective force in waging the war on poverty. 


Guest speaker at Local 175’s recent 
annual shop steward’s banquet, in 
Charleston, W. Va., was Teamster 
General Secretary-Treasurer Murray 
W. Miller. 

Milier noted that while poverty was 
not rampant in Charleston, the plight 
of the poor was very evident in other 
parts of the state. Said Miller: 


Indiana 
Retiree 
Writes 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my thanks 
to all the good people who 
helped me to apply for and get 
my pension, also my apprecia- 


tion for all the benefits I have 
received from the Teamsters in 
the past 41 years. I was a mem- 
ber of Local 135 in Indianapolis, 
Ind., and employed by Griffith 
Motor Express of Bloomington, 
Ind., for the past 17 years. 
Fraternally yours, 
Charles L. Smith, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


“I think that is testimony to the fact 
that organized labor is one of the most 
effective weapons against poverty.” 
And, Miller said, “It has been my ex- 
perience over the years that when all 
others fail to do the job for the poor, 
union labor steps in and gets the job 
done.” 


Carter Praised 


Miller was high in his praise for 
Local 175, its conduct of the affairs 
of the membership, and noted that 
Eugene Carter, Local 175 president, 
had a record of service unbroken since 
Local 175’s charter was issued more 
than 30 years ago. Carter has served 
as the union’s president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer all of that time. 


®6® Beverage 


Drivers, salesmen and inside work- 
ers employed by Northland Beverages, 
Inc., of Mankato, Minn., voted unani- 
mously for representation by Teamster 
Local 487 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 

J. J. MclIlvenna, Local 487 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 101 employees 
were eligible to ballot and that 46 ac- 
tually voted. 
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Mid-November 


Fitzsimmons Heads Speakers 
For Coming National Meeting 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons is scheduled to address the 
annual conference of the National 
Foundation of Health, Welfare and 
Pension Plans in San Diego, Calif., 
next November 1[5th. 

The general president will speak at 
a meeting concluding the 3-day fringe 
benefits conference. He heads a slate 
of approximately 70 speakers on the 
conference schedule. Some 5,500 em- 
ployee benefit fund representatives 
from throughout the United States and 
Canada are expected to attend the 


For Revellese 


meeting. 

Other nationally prominent speak- 
ers on the agenda with General Pres- 
ident Fitzsimmons are: Sen. Harold 
E. Hughes of Iowa; Peter L. Bern- 
stein, Wall Street economist, and Dr. 
Russell B. Roth, president-elect of the 
American Medical Assn. 

Some 33 sessions will be held during 
the 3-day meeting and will cover pen- 
sions, health insurance and other bene- 
fits; benefit plan administration; law 
and legislation, and general subjects 
in the fringe benefits field. 


Trerotola Addresses Banquet 


Honoring New 


IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola, 
director of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters, was the featured speaker 
recently at a testimonial dinner hon- 
oring Dominic Revellese, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 456 in 
Elmsford, N.Y., for his more than 35 
years of service to the Teamster move- 
ment. 

More than 600 friends and co- 
workers attended the banquet at which 
Justice Anthony Cerrato of the New 


York Officer 


York Supreme Court served as toast- 
master, 

In addition to the address of Vice 
President Trerotola, other speakers in- 
cluded Frank Garito, mayor of New 
Rochelle, and many of the other guests 
on the dais. 

Among the guests were: New York 
State Senator John E. Flynn; John 
Leggio, president of Teamster Local 
456; John Greeley, director of the In- 
ternational Union Warehouse Division. 


IBT Vice President Joseph Trerotola (center) was the featured speaker at a recent 
testimonial dinner for Dominic Revellese (left), secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 456. On the right is John Leggio, Lo 
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cal 456 president. 
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Cover Driver 


Justin Cornell, a 30-year member of 
Teamster Local 238 in Cedar Rapids, 
la., and a driver for Ruan, was featured 
on the cover of the company’s maga- 
zine recently by way of recognizing him 
for 27 years’ driving without a charge- 
able accident. Cornell drives out of the 
Coralville, la., terminal. 


@ Ohio Victory 


Salesmen employed by Acme- 
Monarch in Akron, O., a wholesale 
grocery firm, voted overwhelmingly 
for representation by Teamster Local 
348 in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

Dan F. Darrow, Local 348 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 21 salesmen were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 16 to 2 
in favor of the union. 


Deputies Vote 
For Teamsters 
In Michigan 


Deputy sheriffs and other of- 
ficers of the Genesee County 
Sheriff's office in Michigan voted 
overwhelmingly for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 214 of 
Detroit, Mich., recently. 

The balloting was conducted 
by the Michigan State Labor 
Mediation Board. The _ break- 
down of nearly 100 ballots cast 
showed the Teamsters receiving 
69 votes, 19 votes were cast for 
a lodge of the Fraternal Order of 
Police, and 10 ballots were dis- 
puted. 

Included in the _ bargaining 
unit are deputies, jail security 
officers, detectives, bailiffs, ma- 
trons and police trainees. 
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Local Gives 
Thanks for 
Flood Help 


Teamsters everywhere were 
extended a heartfelt thanks by 
Teamster Local 749 of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., recently for aid 
given to members affected by 
disastrous floods at Rapid City, 
S. D., late last spring. 

I an open letter to all, Clem 
Weber, Local 749  secretary- 
treasurer, wrote: 

“The flood victims of brother 
Teamsters of Local 749 wish 
to thank all of you for your 
general donations sent to our 
members who were affected by 
the flood of June 9, 1972. The 
contributions have surpassed 
$20,400 as of Oct. 4th. Many 
members of Rapid City were 
involved in the flood and the 
contributions have aided in the 
financial losses suffered by them. 

“Our heartfelt thanks to all of 
you. May I repeat what many 
of our members have said: ‘It’s 
a good feeling to be a Teamster 
and to be cared about by so 
many fellow Teamsters.’ ” 


IBT Auditor 
Passes 
Away 


William ‘Bill’ Coakley, an Interna- 
tional Union auditor since 1963, died 
recently in Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Coakley joined the International 
Union staff upon appointment as audi- 
tor by the late General Secretary- 
Treasurer John F. English in April, 
1963, following a trade union career 
which began in 1939 as a city driver 
for Decatur Cartage in Terre Haute. 

Following a tour of service during 
World War II, Coakley returned to his 
driving job until December, 1946, 
when he became business agent for 
Local 144. He became the union’s 
secretary-treasurer in 1950, a position 
he held until 1953, when he became 
local union president. 

Coakley is survived by his wife, 
two sons, and one grandson. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons called Coakley’s death 
a great loss to the International Union. 
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Howard Fortier (left) Local 320 secretary-treasurer, is shown presenting an award 
for bravery to Stacy Orton, a member employed as a campus policeman at the 
University of Michigan. Looking on are Sgt. Jerry Nichols (second from right), 
and Bob Weisenburger (far right), president of the local union. 


Campus Cop 


Local Union Presents Award 
To Member for Brave Act 


A member of Teamster Local 320 
in Minneapolis, Minn., employed as a 
campus policeman by the University 
of Minnesota, was honored by the 
local union recently for an unusual 
display of courage. 

An award was presented to Stacy 
Orton in recognition of his bravery 
when, without resorting to gunfire, he 
was able to arrest a youth who already 
had shot another student. 

Orton had been dispatched to a 
campus building to investigate a pos- 
sible bicycle theft in the area. Upon 
arrival, the officer heard gunfire. 
Orton proceeded down a_ hallway 
where he saw a young man armed 
with a gun and backing toward him. 

Drawing his revolver, Orton called 
out, “Police! Drop that gun and get 
up against the wall!” 

The suspect made a move in the 
direction of the wall and then sud- 
dently spun around and faced the 
officer, aiming the gun directly at him. 

Orton said he was on the verge of 
firing his weapon but when he saw 
that the assailant was only about 15 
years old, he held off—thinking to 
himself that maybe the young man 
would not shoot anymore. Again 
Orton ordered: “Drop that gun!” 


Finally, the 15-year-old turned to- 
ward the wall, dropped the gun and 
permitted himself to be handcuffed 
and taken to jail. 

In making the presentation to 
Orton, Howard Fortier, Local 320 
secretary-treasurer, commented: 

“The officers and members of Local 
320 are proud to have a man of 
Orton’s courage in our organization. 
Every day when these men go to work, 
they are expected to put their lives on 
the line, if the need arises. 

“With the problems on the cam- 
puses today, we would have chaos 
without men like Stacy Orton. They 
earn and deserve every bit of compen- 
sation they receive.” 


@ Drivers Vote 


A strong majority of truck drivers 
employed by Brocious Trucking, Inc., 
of Brockway, Pa., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 110 in a re- 
cent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

James Bertolino, Local 10 business 
representative, said 15 drivers and one 
mechanic were eligible to vote in the 
election. The tally was 9 to 5 in favor 
of the union. 
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Expert Retires 


B. A. Robison, a long-time member of 
Teamster Local 667 in Memphis, Tenn., 
retired recently as a driver for the 
Southwestern Transportation Co., for 
whom he has driven 37 years. A Local 
667 trustee for 20 years and president 
for 4 years, Robison won many state, 
regional and national roadeo trophies 
through the years, including first-place 
in the 4-axle class at the national 
competition in 1965. 


Ohio Local 
Gains Big Win 
In Election 


Teamster Local 105 of Cincinnati, 
O., gained 169 new members in an 
election held at the Levey Division of 
Cities Service Co., recently. 

James Felder, Jr., Local 105 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the Cincinnati 
plant is the largest of the Levey Divi- 
sion’s 15 plants across the country and 
was the first to be organized by the 
Teamsters. 

Felder said at least one other Levey 
plant has been organized but by a 
union other than a Teamster affiliate. 


@ Auto Victory 


A heavy majority of 26 workers 
employed by Glover Ford, Inc., of Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., voted for representation 
by Teamster Local 147 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Charles J. Kirschbaum, Local 147 
secretary-treasurer, said mechanics, 
body men, lubrication men, washers, 
polishers and parts department men 
were eligible to ballot. The count was 
16 to 10 in favor of the union. 
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Scholarship Applications Due 


APPLICATIONS for the 1972-73 college scholarships under the 
James R. Hoffa Scholarship Fund are now being accepted and must 
be submitted by applicants no later than November 30th, 1972. 


The Fund, established by the 1966 conyention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in honor of the General President Emeri- 
tus, provides eight scholarships annually with a value of $6,000 each 
over a 4-year period. 


Two scholarships are granted to winning applicants in each of the 
four Area Conferences and are restricted to sons and daughters of 
Teamsters Union members who desire to seek collegiate degrees. 


Recipients are selected on the basis of scholastic achievement, 
personal qualifications, and financial need by a committee of people 
experienced in the field of higher education. 


To be certain that basic requirements are met, each applicant 
must submit, in addition to the application form published in this 
issue of The International Teamster, the following three items: 


1, Parent’s confidential statement; an analysis of the applicant’s 
ability to pay for his college education as calculated by the College 
Scholarship Service and used by the Scholarship Selection Committee 
to determine financial need. 


2. Results of either the.Scholastic Aptitude Test or the American 


College Test. These tests must be taken no later than Dec. 9, 1972, 
and Jan. 13, 1973, respectively. 


3. Academic record form completed by the applicant’s high school 
counselor reflecting rank in class and course grades. 


Necessary forms and information pertaining to the three require- 
ments will be contained in an acknowledgment kit sent to each 
student upon receipt of his application. 


Applicants for this year’s scholarship must graduate from high 
school during the 1972-1973 academic year. Also, they must be the 
sons or daughters of Teamster members who have not been sus- 
pended from membership in their local unions for at least 12 consec- 
utive months prior to November 30, 1972. Sons and daughters of 
retired and deceased members are also eligible to apply. 


Financially dependent wards and step-children of Teamster mem- 
bers may apply. Sons and daughters of members who have deposited 
withdrawal cards within the 12 months preceding November 30, 
1972, are eligible if these members have not been suspended from 
membership during the 12 months prior to their withdrawal as well 
as during the period since their return. 


High school students who are affiliated with the union, but whose 
parents are not, are ineligible to apply. Sons and daughters of mem- 
bers who are presently on withdrawal but who have not retired are 
also not eligible. 


Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization 
officers and employees are not eligible to apply. 


Additional information on this and other Teamster sponsored 
scholarships may be obtained from the: 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
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APPLICATION 


JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 


1972-1973 PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach 


the Scholarship Fund no later than NOVEMBER 30, 1972. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your 
disqualification. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE ITEMS 1-12: 


Print your Last Name, First 

1 Name [LIT OOOO ODO DDO OID Nate, Misate nial and Ade 
LAST dress in the boxes provided. 

Place only one capital letter, 


Ee eisiele elles Og qena 
FIRST 


sary. If both your parents be- 


MIDDLE INITIAL long to the Teamsters Union, 
(Use your given name, not a nickname) submit only one application. 
+ Adee TU OE Ee ee Ee 


8 se eg a) 
2) a eee 


ZIP CODE 


3. Date of Birth 


month day year 


4. Sex. MOQ FQ 
5. Social Seeuity somber] [] JT) F—01 O D Datasets * Soria Seurty 


B. SCHOOLING 


6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 


Name 


Address ae 


ees eee SR SS SS SSS ein 


7. Expected date of High school graduation 


8. Early Admission Students 


[] Check here if you are entering college in 1973 without completing high school. All early admission students 
are required to attach the following to this application: 


1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 
early admissions student. 


2. A letter from. your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing 
high school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1973 I will complete (check one): 
[| Junior Matriculation: (J Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for a James R. Hoffa scholarship only once. Do not apply until your last year of high school. 
NOVEMBER, 1972 oe 


10. What college do you plan to attend? 
Name City, State 


First choice ___ 


Second choice —_—_— 


C. FAMILY 


11. Full name of Teamster parent ee 
(please print) 


Relationship (please check) Name and address of employer: 
ener as Rather 
=== b.. Mother 
—___—._ c._Step-father 


___._ d._ Step-mother 


—_____ e. Guardian 
—___._ f. Other—specify relationship 


If you have checked “a” or “b” above skip Item 12 and complete Item 13 below. If you checked c, d, e or f the 
person indicated must be able to complete the statement in Item 12. 


12. I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the applicant is 
my dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 


(Signed—Teamster member) 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of , 1972 in 


the City (County) of in the State of hws ae 


oer 


(Notary Public) 


My commission expires Ss 


Seal 


13. Signed Date 


Teamster member 


Signed Date — 
Applicant 


UPON COMPLETION OF ITEMS 1-13, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY-TREA- 
SURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND THE 
APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL AC: 
KNOWLEDGE ITS RECEIPT AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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in 


SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 14-18. 


14. Local, Union Number 


15.' Conference Affiliation (check one): 


[] Central [] Eastern [] Southern ( Western 


16. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number* _______, is not and has not been an 
officer or employee of this Local Union and has not been suspended from membership (check one): 


a. for at least twelve consecutive months prior to November 30, 1972. 
b. for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his retirement. 
Ce for at least twelve consecutive months prior to his death. 
d. since after depositing his withdrawal card which was taken on 
date after 11-30-71 
, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to his withdrawal he was not an 
date 
officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership. 
c; since after his transfer from Local Union . Forward this application 
date after 11-30-71 number 
to the specified Local for completion of Items 19, 20, 21. 
17, Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 18. 


date 


Local Union Seal 


* If ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member’s Social Security number. 
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Union. 
19. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number __________, was not an officer or employee 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from —______, 19____ until his transfer 


Pos Gpenben ote, ee Pe a el Aa Eo | REEL 


21. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 


If Item 16-e has been checked, this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local 


date 


Local Union Seal 


FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
JAMES R. HOFFA SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


TO BE SUBMITTED NO LATER THAN NOVEMBER 30, 1972 
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Labor News 
in the Headlines 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


STATESBORO, GA. 


MADISON, WIS. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


UNDATED 


NOVEMBER, 1972 


Men and women completing manpower training programs under Department of 
Labor auspices show a significant increase in earning power. The gains average 
as high as 11 per cent for men and 15 per cent for women. 


Some 142 workers employed at the J. P. Stevens & Co., plant in Statesboro re- 
cently were awarded $65,000 in backpay as the result of charges filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board by the Textile Workers Unions of America. Stevens, 
long anti-union, is the second-largest textile barony in the United States. 


Participation in labor-sponsored credit unions totaled 810,000 last year, according 
to the Credit Union National Association. The total increase of 87,000 from the pre- 
vious year amounted to a 12 per cent jump. 


The Mail Handlers Division of the Laborers Union warns that the Postal Service 
could face a real crisis in handling this year’s Christmas mail. The reason, say the 
Mail Handlers, is that the service has a “freeze” against new hirings while increas- 
ingly working its employees overtime. 


In the year ended last June 30th, the Labor Department furnished $956 million to 
states and localities to create jobs under the Public Employment Program for more 
than 160,000 formerly unemployed and under-employed workers. 


President Richard Nixon presented a plaque for outstanding citizenship to Peter 
Fosco, general president of the Labors International Union, during a banquet where 
Fosco was honored with a special tribute on Columbus Day. The event was spon- 
sored by the federation of Italian-American groups in cooperation with the Knights 
of Columbus. 


Kenneth J. Brown, president of the new Graphic Arts International Union created by 
the merger of three unions, said recently that ‘‘merger is the name of the game” if 
the trade union movement is to move ahead in these times of change. 


New York Siate’s 3,059 highway patrolmen recently voted for union representation. 
Their organization will be known as The Fraternal Order of New York State Troopers. 
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20 Per Cent Increase 
In Social Security 
Benefits 
In October Checks 


Cost of Living Factor 
Effective in 
1975 


$400 In Minimum 
Benefits 
In Sight 


ty 


0 


SOGIAL SEeGUR 


CONGRESS has passed and President Nixon has signed into 
law a 20 per cent across-the-board increase in Social Security 
benefits. 

The increase was effective beginning with payments for 
the month of September, 1972, and was automatically included 
in benefit checks mailed out in early October. 

General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons noted in a letter 
recently to all affiliates that the amendment to Social Security 
law will considerably boost the incomes of those eligible for 
retirement checks. 

“With the 20 per cent Social Security benefit increase, the 
monthly payment for a retired single worker will go from 
$134 to $162,” wrote Fitzsimmons, “For the average retired 
couple, from $224 to $271; for the single worker with maxi- 
mum benefits, from $216 to $259; and for the couple with 
maximum benefits, from $324 to $389.” 

President Fitzsimmons commented that in future years, 
as the tax rate and earnings base increase, maximum monthly 
benefits for a worker retiring at age 65 will approach $405, 
and for a married couple retiring at age 65, $607. 

The new law also includes a provision for automatic annual 
increases in Social Security benefits as the cost of living 
rises in the future. 

Effective in 1975, benefits will rise automatically when the 
Consumer Price Index rises 3 per cent or more. 

President Fitzsimmons gave additional detail about the 
changes in the Social Security program in the form of a brief 
summary which he hoped would be helpful in answering 
fundamental questions of the membership. 

Social Security taxes will not change during 1972. However, 
starting in 1973, both the tax rate and the wage base on 
which it is paid will rise, from the present $9,000 a year to 
$10,800 in 1973, and to $12,000 in 1974. 

Under the new contribution rate schedule, the contribution 
rates for cash benefits for employers and employees, each, 
will remain at the present rate of 4.6 per cent through 1977 
and then will drop to 4.5 per cent. 

The new contribution schedule also gradually increases the 
contribution rates for hospital insurance for employers and 
employees, each from 0.9 per cent in 1973 to 1.0 per cent 
beginning in 1978. 

The new tax base in 1973 of $10,000 and the tax rate 
of 5.5 per cent means that employees earning $10,800 or more 
next year will be paying $594 in Social Security taxes. 
Workers earning $12,000 or more by January, 1974, will be 
paying $660 in Social Security taxes. 

After 1974, the wage base in which taxes are paid will be 
adjusted automatically in relation to the general wage level 
in the economy. 

“This means that as wages rise,”’ said President Fitzsim- 
mons, “workers whose pay is at or above the level of the 
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maximum earnings base will pay contributions on higher 
earnings—but the higher wage base will produce higher 
benefits when they retire.” 

The exact amount of such higher retirement benefits will 
depend on such factors as the worker’s present age, and on 
the present unknown factors of how fast the wage base and 
the benefit level will rise between now and the time they 
actually retire. 


Social Security Benefits 


(Maximum monthly benefits, upon retirement at he 
age of 65, by year of retirement—the 
amounts rounded to the nearest dollar.) 


INDIVIDUAL WORKER MARRIED COUPLES 
Year Before After Before After 

of Benefit Benefit Benefit Benefit 

Retirement Increase Increase Increase Increase 
1972 $216 $259 $324 $389 
1973 $222 $270 $333 $405 
1974 $226 $280 $339 $420 
1975 $229 $288 $343 $433 
1976 $233 $298 $350 $446 
1977 $236 $307 $354 $460 
1978 $239 $314 $359 $472 
1979 $242 $322 $363 $483 
1980 $246 $328 $368 $492 
1985 $257 $344 $385 $516 


Old-Age, Survivors 
and Disability Insurance 


(Selected average monthly amounts, before and after 
the 20 per cent benefit increase.) 


MONTHLY AMOUNT 


Before After 
Benefit Benefit 
Increase Increase 
1. Average monthly family benefits: 
Retired worker alone (no dependents receiving 
OTE N CG) ho'5 ccc. ori iatcale at cana reel eR ee $129 $156 
Retired worker and aged wife, both receiving 
DEMON tS tiers raretetecars cue Reeth tee cerca espe oe ate $224 $271 
Disabled worker alone (no dependents receiving 
WCMEMES) A rm croriie a babe sien e chk cepa eR A $144 $173 
Disabled worker, wife, and 1 or more children $295 $354 
Aged: widow alone®. 45.3555. Hea eG $115 $138 
Widowed mother and 2 children ........... $322 $386 
2. Average monthly individual benefits: 
All retired workers (with or without dependents 
also receiving benefits) .................... $134 $162 
All disabled workers (with or without depend- 
ents also receiving benefits) ............... $148 $178 
3. Maximum benefits: 
Worker with maximum earnings ............ $216 $259 
Couple with maximum earnings ............ $324 $389 


(*Excludes widows entitled to disabled widow’s benefits.) 
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Voting Records—92nd Congress 


November 7, 1972 is general election day. The nation will be electing one-third of the members of the 
U.S. Senate. To help guide the membership, the following voting record of Senate members is pub- 


lished below. 


Senators haye been judged on eight key issues—“R-right” or “W-wrong” on the basis of the posi- 
tion the Teamsters took on the legislation. 

Preceding the voting records are brief descriptions of the issues—what the vote was about and 
why it was important to the labor movement and the nation. 


1. PUBLIC WORKS JOBS 


On June 29, 1971, the Administration vetoed a bill authoriz- 
ing $5.7 billion for public works and regional development. 
With millions of people unemployed, Title | of the bill would 
have created over 170,000 jobs by funnelling $2 billion for 
the construction of basic public works in areas of persistent 
and high unemployment. The Senate attempted to override 
the veto, but fell short of the 24 majority needed for 
victory. The attempt was rejected 57-36 on July 14, 1971. 
A Right vote ‘‘R’” was a vote in favor of overriding the veto. 


2. CAMPAIGN FUND BAN 


Sen. Peter H. Dominick (R-Colo.) offered an amendment to 
the Federal Election Campaign Practices Act, banning the 
use of union dues and other assessments for the support 
of any political candidate. No similar controls would have 
been put on corporations. The amendment was an effort 
to gut the ability of organized labor to participate in the 
political process. Sen. Pastore (D-R.I.) motioned to table 
or kill the Dominick amendment. The motion succeeded 
by a vote of 58 to 56, August 4, 1971. A Right vote ‘“‘R”’ 
was a vote in favor of the Pastore motion. 


3. RIGHT TO WORK GAG 


To the Revenue Act of 1971, Paul J. Fannin (R-Ariz.) in- 
troduced an amendment, which would have taxed any union 
with a union shop that raised money through voluntary con- 
tributions for political purposes (e.g. D.R.I.V.E.). The amend- 
ment was another attempt to restrict trade union political 
action. It was rejected 31-61 November 19, 1971. A Right 
vote “‘R’’ was a vote against the amendment. 


4. COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Sen. Robert Taft, Jr. (R-Ohio) tried to attach a compulsory 
arbitration proposal to the Phase II wage-price freeze bill. 
The Taft amendment would give the Secretary of Labor the 
authority to delay a strike, order partial operation, or im- 
pose as a final settlement, anyone of the offers submitted 
by either labor or management. Sen. Harrison Williams, Jr. 
(D-N.J.) made a motion to table (kill) the Taft amendment 
and succeeded by a vote of 58-29 November 30, 1971. A 
Right vote ‘‘R” was a vote in favor of the Williams’ motion. 


5. DOCK STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


The Senate passed a bill to settle the West Coast dock 
strike between |.L.W.U. and the P.M.A., by a binding arbitra- 
tion procedure. The bill was passed by a vote of 79-3 
February 8, 1972. A Right vote “‘R’” was a vote against the 
measure. 


6. COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Sen. Robert W. Packwood (R-Ore.) tried to attach to the 
Dock Strike bill, an amendment establishing permanent 
procedures for settling emergency strikes in the transporta- 
tion industry. This proposal would have allowed the Presi- 
dent to call for a form of compulsory arbitration by impos- 
ing a final settlement. This final settlement was to be 
chosen from among the offers made by labor and manage- 
ment. Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D-N.J.) made a motion 
to table the amendment. The motion succeeded by a vote 
of 42-39 February 8, 1972. A Right vote ‘‘R’” was a vote 
in favor of the Williams’ motion. 
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7. MINIMUM WAGE 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 needed to be 
amended so that it would provide a more adequate mini- 
mum wage and cover more workers under its terms. In the 
Senate bill, several amendments were introduced and the 
major votes are as follows: 


a. TAFT AMENDMENT 


Offered by Sen. Taft (R-Ohio) this amendment would 
have increased minimum wage at a very slow rate. For 
non-agricultural workers covered by the Act before the 
1966 amendments, minimum wage would increase from 
$1.60 to $1.80 an hour in 1972; then, to $2.00 an hour 
in 1973. For workers covered by the Act’s 1966 and 
1972 amendments, the minimum wage would increase 
to $1.70 in 1972, to $1.80 in 1973, and to $2.00 in 
1974. For those agricultural workers covered under the 
Act, the increase would be to $1.50 in 1972 and $1.70 
in 1973, from the present $1.30 per hour minimum. 
Happily, this inadequate amendment was rejected by 
46-47 July 20, 1972. The Right vote “‘R’’ was a vote 
against the amendment. 


b. DOMINICK AMENDMENT 


Slightly more generous, but still not enough, the 
Dominick amendment was to raise the minimum wage 
for most non-agricultural workers to $1.80 in 1972, and 
then to $2.00 in 1973. This was offered as a substitute 
to the more generous committee proposal to raise the 
wage floor to $2.00 in 1972 and to $2.20 in 1973. A 
Right vote “‘R’” was a vote against the Dominick amend- 
ment. 


c. THE FINAL SENATE BILL 


The final bill on minimum wage increased the number 
of workers to be covered by about 7.5 million. This 
would include government and household workers. The 
minimum wage for all covered workers was to be raised 
to a final and uniform level of $2.20 per hour; but the 
increase was to come at different paces for different 
categories of employees, so that some workers would 
get it sooner than others. For the majority of workers, 
the minimum wage of $2.20 per hour would be gotten 
2 years after the bill became law. The bill passed 65-27 
oe 1972. A Right vote ‘‘R” was a vote in favor of 
the bill. 


8. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH AMENDMENTS 


Employers complained that small businesses were harassed 
by safety inspectors. Sen. Curtis (R-Nebr.) attached an 
amendment to an appropriations bill banning the use of 
funds from Health, Education and Welfare appropriations 
for enforcing O.S.H.A. standards in firms with 15 or fewer 
workers. This means that 85% of the employers will not 
have to meet the safety standards required by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970. The Vote passed in 
favor of the amendment 45-41 June 27, 1972. A Right vote 
“R’’ was a vote against the amendment. 


R = Voted Right from labor’s 
viewpoint 


* = Not in office at the time of vote 
PR = Paired Right from labor’s 


W = Voted Wrong from labor’s viewpoint 

viewpoint PW = Paired Wrong from labor's 
NV = Not Voting or vote not viewpoint 

recorded 
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ALABAMA 
Allen (D) 
Sparkman (D) 
ALASKA 
Gravel (D) 
Stevens (R) 
ARIZONA 
Fannin (R) 
Goldwater (R) 
ARKANSAS 
Fulbright (D) 
McClellan (D) 
CALIFORNIA 
Cranston (D) 
Tunney (D) 
COLORADO 
Allott (R) 
Dominick (R) 


CONNECTICUT 


Ribicoff (D) 
Weicker (R) 
DELAWARE 
Boggs (R) 
Roth (R) 
FLORIDA 
Chiles (D) 
Gurney (D) 
GEORGIA 

3 Gambrell (D) 
Talmadge (D) 
HAWAII 
Inouye (D) 
Fong (R) 
IDAHO 

1 Jordan (R) 
Stevenson (D) 
ILLINOIS 
Stevenson (D) 
Percy (D) 
INDIANA 
Bayh (D) 
Hartke (D) 
IOWA 
Hughes (D) 
Miller (R) 
KANSAS 
Dole (R) 
Pearson (R) 
KENTUCKY 
Cook (R) 

1 Cooper (R) 
LOUISIANA 
2 Ellender (D) 
Long (D) 
MAINE 
Muskie (D) 
Smith (R) 
MARYLAND 
Beall (R) 
Mathias (R) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Kennedy (D) 
Brooke (R) 
MICHIGAN 
Hart (D) 
Griffin (R) 
MINNESOTA 


Humphrey (D) 


Mondale (D) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Eastland (D) 
Stennis (D) 


R 


NV 


R 
Ww 


ADA 


AD 
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MISSOURI 
Eagleton (D) 
Symington (D) 
MONTANA 
Mansfield (D) 
Metcalf (D) 
NEBRASKA 
Curtis (R) 
Hruska (R) 
NEVADA 
Bible (D) 
Cannon (D) 


Aw 


Ww 
Ww 


R 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mcintyre (D) 
Cotton (R) 
NEW JERSEY 
Williams (D) 
Case (R) 


NEW MEXICO 


1 Anderson (D) 
Montoya (D) 


NEW YORK 
Buckley (C) 
Javits (R) 


R 
Ww 


R 
R 
R 
R 


W 
WwW 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ervin (D) 
3 Jordan (D) 


R 
R 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Burdick (D) 
Young (R) 
OHIO 

Saxbe (R) 
Taft (R) 
OKLAHOMA 
1 Harris (D) 
Bellmon (R) 
OREGON 


Hatfield (R) 
Packwood (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Schweicker (R) 
Scott (R) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pastore (D) 
Pell (D) 


R 
Ww 


R 
R 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hollings (D) 
Thurmond (R) 


R 
PW 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


McGovern (D) 
1 Mundt (R) 


TENNESSEE 
Baker (R) 
Brock (R) 
TEXAS 


Bentson (D) 
Tower (R) 


UTAH 
Moss (R) 
Bennett (R) 
VERMONT 
Aiken (R) 
Stafford (R) 
VIRGINIA 
Byrd, Jr. (I) 
Spong (D) 


WASHINGTON 


Jackson (D) 
Magnuson (D) 


R 
NV 
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2. Deceased _ 5 
Ro Re cRaCR 3. Defeated in Primary. 
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Chicago Member Reinstated 
By Arbitration Decision 


Juan Vargas, a member of Team- 
ster Local 738 in Chicago, Ill., was 
fired from his job as a weigher and 
bagger for the Richheimer Coffee Co., 
recently after the firm’s customers 
complained that 50-pound bags of cof- 
fee filled by Vargas were received 
with only 48 pounds of coffee. 

Local 738 promptly filed a griev- 
ance on Vargas’ behalf and the case 
went to arbitration. The decision was 
that Vargas should be reinstated to his 
job with backpay totaling $2,782. 

Both Vargas and the Richheimer 
customers were victims of a rare cir- 
cumstance caused by water. 

Expert coffee roasters brought in as 
witnesses by Local 738 testified that 
about 8 gallons of water were poured 
into the roasting ovens for each 450- 
pound batch of coffee. 

When Vargas weighed the coffee 
after roasting, it checked out at about 
50 pounds to the bag. Everyone in- 


Juan Vargas (center), receives a check 
for $2,782 in backpay from Manny 
Pearl (left), president of Teamster 
Local 738, and Ray Domenic, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union, following 
an unusual arbitration case that re- 
sulted in Vargas’ favor. 
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volved, however, forgot that water— 
which weighs about 8 pounds to the 
gallon, evaporates and that, in this in- 
stance, there was enough evaporation 
during storage and shipment to re- 
duce the 50-pound bags to 48 pounds. 

The arbitrator ruled that the coffee 
weight loss could not be charged to 
Vargas. Now he’s back on the job 
but with a difference—he’s allowing 
for more weight to the water that’s 
left in the coffee after roasting. 


WU Contract 
Attained 
In Milwaukee 


Agreement was reached recently on 
a contract covering employees of 
Western Union International Tele- 
phone Answering Service in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., making the third city in the 
national chain that has come under 
the jurisdiction of Local 111 of the 
Communications Division of the 
Teamsters Union. 

The organizing campaign and nego- 
tiation of the contract were conducted 
by Joseph P. Selly, president of the 
division, and Dan Kane, president of 
Local 111, with the assistance of 
Frank Porfido, Local 111 trustee. 

Benefits won in the agreement were 
substantially beyond Pay Board limi- 
tations, according to Selly, but since 
it is a low-paid industry, the full in- 
creases were permissible under Pay 
Board rules. 


e Unanimous 


Route Salesmen and warehousemen 
employed by Urban Distributors, Inc., 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
802 in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, according to 
John Strauss, president of the local 
union. 


(Senators whose names appear in bold face type, are standing elec- 


California 
Local Wins 
Firing Case 


Upholding the findings of the trial 
examiner, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled recently that Mobile 
Home Expo, Inc., of Concord, Calif., 
discriminatorily fired four employees 
because a majority of them sought 
representation by Teamster Local 315 
of Martinez, Calif. 

It was stipulated that the union rep- 
resented a majority of the 4-employee 
unit in September, 1971, when it filed 
a petition for an election. The employer 
discharged the entire unit a month 
later and subcontracted the work that 
had been performed by the workers. 

The examiner, noting the timing of 
the decision to contract out the work, 
concluded the change was made hastily 
so as to destroy the bargaining unit 
and evade the obligation to bargain 
with Local 315. 

Mobile Home Expo was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unfair labor 
practices, resume operation of its unit, 
offer the four discriminatees reinstate- 
ment and backpay, and bargain with 
Teamster Local 315 upon request. 


Texas Local 
Negotiates 
New Pacts 


Teamster Local 968 of Houston, 
Tex., recently negotiated new con- 
tracts covering members employed at 
two different companies in Houston, 
according to Willard Manuel, presi- 
dent of the local union. 

Manuel said a first agreement was 
reached with the Straus-Frank Co., 
and covers some 80 workers. The 1- 
year agreement provided for wage in- 
creases, improved working conditions, 
additional holidays and other benefits. 

The other contract covered 12 cler- 
ical employees working for Hertz 
Rent-A-Car. Besides a_ substantial 
wage increase, other gains included 
greater insurance benefits, additional 
sick leave, and more holidays over 
the 36-month life of the agreement. 
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" DRIVE REPORT 


DRIVE Reviews 1972 Legislative Results 


Product Safety 
Both Houses gave final approval to 
legislation creating a new five-member 


presidentially appointed consumer 
Product Safety Commission that 
would set federal standards for house- 
hold products. The product safety 
agency would have independent status 
within the bureaucracy; the Admin- 
istration proposed lodging it in the 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment. 

The Commission would have the 
authority to set mandatory standards 
on the use, design, labeling and per- 
formance characteristics of consumer 
products intended for household or 
personal use. In cases where the Com- 
mission recalls a manufacturer’s prod- 
uct for being substantially hazardous, 
the manufacturer would be required to 
reimburse the consumer for the prod- 
uct. 


Consumer Protection 
In other consumer-related action, 
the legislation to create an independent 
Consumer Protection Agency (S. 
3970—Percy-Ribicoff-Javits Bill) was 
defeated in the Senate. The Senate re- 
fused three times to end debate on 
the proposed agency that would be 
empowered to enter a wide variety of 
cases before other departments and 
regulatory agencies. The House had 
passed H.R. 10853 (Holifield Bill), 
but its terms were unacceptable to 
many Senate members. With defeat of 
S. 3970, its sponsors gave up for this 
session of Congress but were deter- 

mined to try again next year. 


Welfare Reform 

In its rush for adjournment, Con- 
gress finally completed action on H.R. 
1, the massive Social Security and 
Welfare bill. The compromise measure, 
which now awaits the President’s ap- 
proval, includes provisions raising 
widows’ benefits, enlarging Medicare, 
boosting payroll taxes and guarantee- 
ing every aged person an income of at 
least $130 a month. The bill carries 
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no major reform to the nation’s wel- 

fare system. 

The major sections of the bill pro- 
vide: 

1. A 5.85 percent Social Security tax 
rate and a taxable wage base at 
$10,800 for 1973 and $12,000 for 
1974. This amounts to a tax in- 
crease next year of $163.80 for 
the man who earns the full tax 
base and a like increase for his 
company. 

2. An increase in widow’s benefits 
from 82.5 percent to 100 percent 
of the amount her deceased hus- 
band would have drawn had he 
lived. 

3. An increase from $1,680 to $2,100 
in the amount a retired person 
could earn without losing any of 
his Social Security benefits. 

4. A minimum of $170 a month for 
a man who had worked under the 
Social Security system for 30 


Cast that Vote 


IBT 
legislative and political affairs depart- 
ment, is urging Teamsters and mem- 
bers of their families of voting age to 
exercise their right to vote November 
7th. 


David Sweeney, director of the 
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DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


years or more, regardless of his 
earnings record. For the married 
couple, the minimum monthly 
benefit would be $255. 

5. Eligibility for Medicare some 
1,700,000 disabled persons not yet 
65 years old but covered by the 
Social Security system. 

6. A federal takeover of the present 
welfare system for the aged, blind, 
and disabled beginning January 
1, 1974, with a minimum benefit 
of $130 for a single person and 
$195 for a couple. 


Pension Reform 

S. 3598, introduced by Williams and 
Javits, is the only bill ever reported by 
a congressional committee for exten- 
sive reform of private pension plans 
had to be put aside for this year after 
it was stripped of its vesting, funding, 
insurance and portability provisions by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

The only important provisions re- 
maining would protect against cor- 
ruption and misrepresentation by set- 
ting uniform fiduciary standards and 
providing fuller disclosure than at 
present to prospective pensioners of 
their rights and obligations. 

Senate Majority Leader Mansfield, 
speaking to the Senate, promised to 
make pension reform one of the first 
orders of business to be taken up next 
year. 


State Tax 
Hikes Slower 
This Year 


Tax Foundation Inc., reported re- 
cently that 14 state legislatures enacted 
only $875 million in new or higher 
taxes so far this year. 

The significance of the figure is 
that the total is a drastic drop from 
the record-breaking $5 billion in in- 
creased levies enacted by states in 
1971. 
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are to control the senate. 


Democrat 
Alabama John Sparkman (1) 
Alaska Gene Guess 


Arkansas 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


John McClellan (1) 
Floyd Haskell 
Joseph Biden 

Sam Nunn 
William E. Davis 
Roman Pucinski 
Dick Clark 

Arch Tetzlaff 
Walter Huddleston 
Bennett Johnston 


Maine 
Mass. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Miss. 
Montana 
Nebraska 
N.H. 

N.J. 
N.M. 
N.C. 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
R.I. 

S.C. 

S.D. 
Tenn. 
Texas 
Virginia 
W.Va. 
Wyoming 


William Hathaway 
John Droney 
Frank Kelly 
Walter Mondale (1) 
James Eastland (1) 
Lee Metcalf (1) 
Terry Carpenter 


Paul Krebs 

Jack Daniels 
Nick Galifianakis 
Ed Edmondson 
Wayne Morse 
Claiborne Pell (1) 
Eugene Ziegler 
James Abourezk 
Ray Blanton 
Barefoot Sanders 
William Spong (1) 


Mike Vinich 


1—Incumbent 


The United States senate is composed of 54 Democrats, 44 Republi- 
cans, one Independent, and one Conservative. Thirty-three senate seats 
are up for election November 7th, 14 Democratic seats, 19 Republican. 
Republicans need to hold all 19 of the seats they now hold and up for 
election and need to capture five seats now held by Democrats, if they 


(John McKeithen, Independent) 


Thomas McIntyre (1) 


Jennings Randolph (1) 


Races 


Republican 
William M. Blount, Jr. 
Ted Stevens (1) 
Wayne Babbitt 
Gordon Allott (1) 
J. Caleb Boggs (1) 
Fletcher Thompson 
James McClure 
Charles Percy (1) 
Jack Miller (1) 
James Pearson (1) 
Louis Nunn 

C. M. McLean 


Margaret Smith (1) 
Edward Brooke (1) 
Robert Griffin (1) 
Philip Hansen 

Gil Carmichael 
Henry Hibbard 
Carl Curtis (1) 
Wesley Powell 
Clifford Case (1) 
Peter Domenici 
Jessie Helms 
Dewey Bartlett 
Mark Hatfield (1) 
John Chafee 
Strom Thurmond (1) 
Robert Hirsch 
Howard Baker (1) 
John Tower (1) 
William Scott 
Louise Leonard 
Clifford Hansen (1) 


| Minimum Wage Bill Killed | 


Legislation to raise the minimum 
wage and amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act failed when the major- 
ity of the 92nd Congress voted against 
it. When the House and the Senate 
passed two different versions of the 
bill, a motion was made to call a 
House-Senate conference to iron out 
the differences between the two bills. 

Their reasoning was that the House 
conferees would not reflect the ma- 
jority opinion but would instead ac- 
cept the more generous Senate version. 

The Senate bill would have raised 
minimum wage to $2.20 per hour and 
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expanded coverage to about 7.5 mil- 
lion additional employees. It also 
would have eliminated the “exempt 
weeks” provision so that people in the 
canning and freezing industries would 
be paid overtime after 40 hours as in 
other industries. 

The House bill would have raised 
the minimum wage to only $2.00 per 
hour and allowed young people to be 
hired at a lower wage rate, thereby 
opening the way for discriminatory 
hiring practices. In addition, no now- 
exempt employees would have been 
included in the legislation. 


Mass Transit 
Funds 
Denied 


A bill passed by the Senate which 
would have permitted $800 million to 
be diverted from highway trust funds 
to urban mass transit systems, failed 
to pass the House, and Senate-House 
conferees failed to reach agreement. 

Therefore, diversion of highway 
trust funds to alleviate urban conges- 
tion is dead until the next session of 
the Congress. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E, Fitzsimmons had thrown his sup- 
port behind the move to divert the 
funds to mass transit, saying: 

“Both as citizens and individuals 
who earn their living in trucking, the 
Teamsters stand behind this proposal. 
We know that freeways alone cannot 
resolve the transportation needs of 
American cities. 

“We know that crowded streets and 
highways are damaging the trucking 
industry and damaging employment 
prospects for our members. Also, we 
understand the importance of allowing 
state and local officials to make the 
best urban transportation investments 
possible, based on local needs. This 
proposal is a vital first step toward 
congestion-free, pollution free trans- 
portation for America.” 

Upon learning of the defeat of the 
proposal, the Teamster General Presi- 
dent called the measure an important 
‘first’ on the Teamster list of legislative 
priorities for the 93rd Congress. 


Nixon Picks 
Teamster 
For Council 


Howard L, Haynes, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Local 783 in Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently was appointed to 
the Advisory Council for Minority En- 
terprise by President Nixon. 

Altogether, there were 59 persons 
named to the council, including 
Thomas E. Boyle, president of the 
Chemical Workers Union. 

Haynes, a leader in the Mid-States 
Coast Dairy Conference, also is direc- 
tor of the National Food Processing 
Division. 
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e SURPRISE DISCOVERY 

Pollsters headquartered at Princeton, N.J., discovered recently that more unskilled workers than 
skilled workers are registered to vote this year. The percentages are 70 and 68 respectively. The 
researchers do not know why. 


@ TORTURE TOYS OUTLAWED 

California has become the first state to outlaw torture toys. As of last July Ist, toy counters were 
ordered to remove torture cages, guillotines, “‘pain’’ kits and items resembling a bomb or hand 
grenade. 


e CONGRESSIONAL EXODUS 

There will be a mass exodus of aging and powerful members of the House of Representatives this 
year either through primary defeats or retirements. Among those leaving are six Democratic com- 
mittee chairmen and nine ranking Republican members of committees. 


e MENTALLY RETARDED 

Seventy-two cosponsors submitted a measure in the House called the “Bill of Rights for the Men- 
tally Retarded.” The proposal cails for strict standards in the humane care, treatment and protection 
of the mentally retarded in residential facilities. It also would establish regional and community 
aid programs. 


e CELLER’S CAREER ENDS 
After losing a Democratic primary race, Rep. Emanuel Celler of New York decided he would not 
run as the Liberal Party candidate in that state. First elected to to House of Representatives in 
1923, Celler is 84 years old. 


e CANADA HAS DIFFERENCE 
Election financing laws in Canada are much different from those in the United States. Not even 


the sketchiest public accounting of campaign fund contributions are required by law north of the 
border. 


e MUTUAL AID PACTS 

The Minnesota Democratic Farmer-Labor Party recently called for federal legislation to outlaw 
mutual aid pacts by airlines to aid strike-hit carriers. The DFL resolution also called for state 
legislation providing unemployment compensaton for any person out of work because of strikes 
or lockouts. 
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TEAMSTER DAUGHTER 
IS BOWLING CHAMP 


Sandi Tice, left-handed bowl- 
ing daughter of Rowland Tice 
of Teamster Local 449 in 
Buffalo, N.Y., recently won 
the 14th annual New York 
State Junior Bowling 
Championship. 

The 16-year-old girl has been 
bowling for six years and 

has amassed a total of 34 
trophies in that period. She 
has qualified for the New York 
State finals for three consecu- 
tive years. 

Sandi’s father is employed by 
Boss Linco Lines of Buffalo. 


SEATTLE OFFICER 
TAKES RETIREMENT 


Roy La Fay, president and 
business agent of Teamster 
Local 309 in Seattle, Wash., 
retired recently to end 36 
years’ service in the union. 
La Fay first joined Teamster 
Local 44 in 1936 and served 
as recording secretary there 
before transferring to Local 
309 in 1947. In 1952, he was 
elected president of Local 309 
and held the office continu- 
ously until retirement. 


CHANGES NOTED 
IN WEST LEADERS 


Western retirees in recent 
weeks include Pauline Bien, 
who completed 25 years as 
secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Local 616 in Fresno, Calif., 

and Lloyd Hildreth who closed 
out a long career as secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 
223 in Portland, Ore. 

Also retiring was Sal Burke, 
long-time secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 684 in 
Eureka, Calif. Burke’s successor, 
Benjamin H. Dement, suffered 
a fatal heart attack a month 
after taking the job. 

Leigh Starr, who retired a 
couple of years ago as 


president of Teamster Local 
274 in Phoenix, Ariz., died 
recently. 


WORLD TRACTOR TITLE 
WON BY MEMBER 


Ralph Chamberlin, a member of 
Teamster Local 40 in Mansfield, 
O., recently captured the world 
championship at the M&W 
World Pull in Algonia, la., as 
he placed first against 30 
competitors. 

Chamberlin drove an Allison 
V-12, 17,000 horsepower 
machine to the so-called 
‘“‘thonker”’ victory. 


PATRICK SULLIVAN 
RETIRES IN NYC 


Seventy-one-year-old Patrick 
Sullivan has retired as president 
of Teamster Local 818 in New 
York City. 

A Teamster around 40 years, 
Sullivan served as president of 
the local union from the time 

it was chartered in May, 1937. 
He also was a trustee of the 
local union's health and welfare 
fund. 


STEEL DRIVER CITED 
FOR DIRECT ACTION 


Norbert C. Baum, a member of 
Teamster Local 317 in Syracuse, 
N.Y., was acclaimed as a quick- 
thinking hero recently for his 
action taken while driving a 
tractor-trailer loaded with 107- 
foot steel beams. 

Baum was rolling down the 
highway when he noticed what 
appeared to be, as he put it, 

“a bundle of red rags” walking 
across the highway. 

When he discovered it was a 
2-year-old girl, Baum quickly 
pulled his rig over so as to 

block traffic and shield the child. 
Then he stepped out, picked up 
the girl and put her in his cab 
and chauffered her home. 
Baum’s action was all the more 
heroic when it is considered that 
his load could easily have slid 
forward and caused heavy 
damage to his cab and perhaps 
have imperiled his life. 


BURNING EQUIPMENT 
DRIVEN TO SAFETY 


Residents of New Matamoras, 
O., will tell you without hesita- 
tion that their own private hero 
is William L. Hudson, a mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 175 in 
Charleston, W. Va. Hudson was 
driving a chemical-laden trac- 
tor-trailer through the Ohio 
community when a fire broke 
out among containers in the 
cargo. 

He took a moment to hail a 
motorist and to relay a message 
to the New Matamoras firemen 
asking them to meet him out- 
side the town—and then con- 
tinued driving the burning rig 
beyond the city limits and away 
from homes and business 
buildings. 

The Teamster steered his rig to 
a vacant field and set a new 
record in uncoupling the trailer 
from the tractor, then drove off 
as firemen appeared. 

Firemen, after learning the 
nature of the load, applied the 
proper extinguishing agent and 
quelled the flames. However, 
the danger of explosion re- 


. mained high and men remained 


around the Eazor Express Co., 
equipment through the night. 
The fire broke out again the 
next morning and burned 
another six hours. 

Officials said the $80,000 loss 
of cargo and equipment might 
have been much greater if the 
tractor-trailer had been deserted 
in the center of New Mata- 
moras. 


WINNIPEG TEAMSTER 
FIRST TO RETIRE 


Robert Smith, 69-year-old em- 
ployee of Royal Transportation 
Ltd., for 49 years and a member 
of Teamster Local 979 of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, since 1954, 
retired recently. He was the first 
member of the local union to 
retire under the contract. 

Smith served on Local 979’s 
executive board as a trustee 
from 1962 to 1965 and as 
secretary-treasurer from 1967 
to 1970. 
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Information 


@ Fearless Forecasters 


Big corporations are pushing their economists to 
providing crystal ball forecasts of the economy fur- 
ther into the future than ever before. 


It used to be that most companies asked their 
specialists for economic outlooks in the 6-month 
range. Now most are trying to anticipate what the 
economy will be like in 18 months or two years. 


Some companies, like Sperry Rand and Magnavox, 
are now utilizing 5-year projections of the economy. 
IBM specialists are charged with looking seven years 
ahead. 


@ Graduate Job Market 


The job market for college graduates is likely to 
become increasingly tight through the 1970’s, accord- 
ing to Herbert Bienstock, a regional director of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Addressing the Middle Atlantic Placement Assn. 
meeting in West Virginia, Bienstock said prospects 
for jobs were good in some professions such as engi- 
neering, but were less than bright for students in 
many professions unless they had achieved Ph.D. 
degrees. 

In other words, Bienstock was suggesting that the 
initial college bachelor degree no longer carries the 
heft it once did and that increasingly a master’s de- 
gree or doctorate are necessary for job applicants in 
the professions. 


@ High-Rolling Boom 


Civic and business leaders of Las Vegas, Nev., 
anticipate such a growth in the gambling center that 
more than $30 million is now being spent to enlarge 
the city’s airport to accommodate jumbo jets. 


Meanwhile, there is a heavy boom in hotel-casino 
construction. At last count, an estimated 8,000 hotel 
rooms will be built by late 1974 to increase the 
available space of 16,000 rooms by nearly 50 per 
cent. Las Vegas also has about 10,000 motel rooms. 

Simultaneously, there is heavy action in the sales 
of hotel-casinos with five major structures already 
exchanging hands this year. 


@ Food Chains Wobbly 


The president of the National Association of Food 
chains said recently that five of the 10 largest super- 
market chains in the country are in, as he put it, 
“bad financial shape.” 


Clarence G. Adamy added that a half-dozen food 
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chains in the metropolitan New York area are on 
the brink of insolvency. 

He predicted that earnings in the supermarket in- 
dustry probably will fall to less than one half of one 
per cent of sales by the end of the year, a drop from 
0.86 per cent during last summer and 1.41 per cent 
during 1965. 

Adamy said numerous food chains are being 
forced to absorb rising costs while price rises of 
merchandise that can be passed on are often being 
absorbed because of competitive conditions. 


@ Mystery of Pain 


Pain remains one of the greatest mysteries of medi- 
cine mostly because knowledge of the pain mecha- 
nism is incomplete and defies adequate definition. 


A professor of anesthesia research at Harvard 
Medical School once asked two Nobel Prize winners 
to help him define pain, but they were unable to help. 

Generally, physicians agree that pain often is a 
signal of body malfunction or disease. But even then, 
pain may be a misleading signal for the diagnostician. 


@® Nuclear Fuel Shortage 


An 18-month study by the Atomic Industrial 
Forum has come to the conclusion that unless gov- 
ernment and industry get together and commit bil- 
lions of dollars to the manufacture of new plants, 
the non-Communist world will face a serious shortage 
of fuel for nuclear power stations by 1981. 


For example, the Forum pointed out, a nuclear 
energy plant started in 1975 would not be ready for 
operation until 1985 because it takes at least 10 years 
to get a nuclear fuel plant safely into full operation. 


The Forum, an organization that represents the 
private sector of the nuclear industry, estimates that 
the United States will have to more than triple its 
capacity to produce nuclear fuel by 1985. 


@ Vets' Mobile Homes 


The Veterans Administration reported recently 
there has been a 60 per cent increase in the number 
of mobile home loans provided for vets in July and 
August. 

During the 2-month period, some 1,200 applica- 
tions were received by the VA. The figure compares 
with a total of 1,409 applications received during the 
entire first year that mobile homes were first author- 
ized under the G.I, Bill. 

VA officials predict that before fiscal 1973 runs 
out a total of 10,000 mobile home loans will have 
been approved. 
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@ Management Criticism 


In a recent speech, David Sarnoff, Jr., head of 
RCA, asserted that present-day management has be- 
come so bureaucratic that it may be incapable of 
leading industry in the future. 


Sarnoff made the assertion in an appearance at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, comparing to- 
day’s industrial management with the physiology of 
the brontosaurus. 

The brontosaurus was 84 feet long, weighed 40 
tons, and was guided by a brain the size of a golf 
ball. 


@ Soap Comeback 


What with all the complaints aired in recent years 
about the pollution abilities of various detergents, 
soap manufacturers may soon make a comeback. 


When detergents came in with a bang for dish 
and clothing washing, many soap plants closed years 
ago. New tests show, however, that modified soaps 
may perform as well as phosphate and carbonate 
detergents, but with less pollutive potential. 

If the modified soaps prove out in grass-roots 
testing, soap production might make a comeback. 


@ Exotic Devices 


Many exotic laboratory devices whose develop- 
ment was spurred by the Vietnam War are now find- 
ing wide application in the testing of manufactured 
products. 

Manufacturers have been making increased use of 
microwave, infrared, ultrasonic and fluoroscopic test- 
ing systems. 

Infrared has taken the spotlight and now accounts 
for the largest percentage of a $120 million annual 
market in instrumentation testing. 

Checking of tires on test tracks by infrared with 
a portable, fast-scanning television camera is an 
example of the industrial use. 


@ No Problem Here 


Women’s liberation is not a matter of contention 
in Washington, D.C., where work is underway on 
construction of new Metropolitan Subway tunnels. 


On the workforce for the massive underground 
project are a lady bricklayer, a lady structural steel- 
worker, a lady sandhog—all of them called “sister” 
by their male co-workers. 


@ Prison Problem 


Canadian officials have a problem that shows signs 
of getting worse before it gets better: Prison escapes. 

In the 12-month period ended last March, some 
530 prisoners busted out of various federal Canadian 
penitentiaries. The total was an increase of 60 per 
cent over the previous 12-month period. 

Of the 530 escapees, 90 of them were still at 
large on March 31st compared with 40 at large a 
year earlier. 


@ Windmill Renaissance 


Scientists affiliated with the National Geographic 
Society say one of man’s oldest mechanical devices 
—the windmill—may make a comeback atop sky- 
scrapers in a few years. 


Not only are windmills inexpensive to operate, say 
the scientists, but the device is capable of generating 
twice as much electricity for the world as does water 
power. 


@ Mars Car 


Jet propulsion laboratory scientists in California 
are working on a robot car that might be rambling 
over the surface of Mars by the early 1980’s. 


Called the “Rover,” the vehicle would be capable 
of carrying on experiments for as long as a Martian 
year—687 days—over a 300-mile radius while travel- 
ing at a speed of .16 miles per hour. 


Semi-autonomous, the vehicle would study the soil 
and atmosphere of Mars, make a record of geological 
formations by camera, detect water sources and chart 
wind movement. 


Such data, the scientists maintain, is necessary to 
determine whether life exists on the planet. 


@ Hamburger Origin 


The hamburger, perhaps America’s most unique 
culinary contribution to the world, reportedly had 
its start at an amusement park in Wichita, Kan., in 
1920. 


A short-order cook named Walter Anderson was 
frying meatballs and getting aggravated. He was hav- 
ing trouble making the meatballs stick together. Fur- 
thermore, they would not fry evenly. 


One day in a moment of exasperation, Anderson 
aimed his spatula at a meatball and mashed it flat. 
The new form of fried meat won quick acceptance 
from Anderson’s customers. 


An entrepreneur, E. W. Ingram, saw Anderson’s 
work while visiting the amusement park. Together, 
they scraped up $700 and opened a restaurant which 
became the origin of a chain of short-order cafes 
specializing in the hamburger sandwich. 

Not long afterward, an imaginative baker created 
a special bun for the fried beef patty and the ham- 
burger was born. 


@ Swine Boom 


Business consultants claim there is a boom in the 
hog-raising business where herds currently are aver- 
aging only about 50 sows. 

Most of this year’s 87 million hogs going to market 
are coming off family farms, but business and pro- 
fessional men with cash for investment are moving 
into pig production. Small investors who cannot af- 
ford to buy cattle can easily swing a pen of 50 feeder 
pigs costing $2,500. 

Hog production no longer is generally limited to 
the cornbelt states but is heavy throughout the south- 
west and south. 
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Pneumatic-Tire Forklift 


Two new models of pneumatic-tire 
forklifts have recently been intro- 
duced. Both models, one 2,000 pounds, 
the other 3000 pounds, offer as stand- 
ard equipment power steering and 
automatic transmission. The manu- 
facturer claims that the lighter model 
offers the user the advantages of a 
pneumatic-tire truck, such as driver 
comfort and low maintenance, but 
still stays in the tight turning radius 
of a 2,000-pound cushion-tire truck. 


Pallet Shrink Wrapper 


A series of infra-red pallet shrink 
wrappers has been marketed recently. 
The series will reportedly shrink wrap 
any size pallet in less than a minute. 
The units include an automatic index- 
ing conveyor for flow-through opera- 
tions as well as pallet station models 
for varied pallets. The wrappers also 
have a “locking” feature that locks 
the polyethyelene tightly underneath to 
prevent shifting and insures that the 
proper shape is maintained. 
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2-Way Radios 


A complete line of ultra-high fre- 
quency, 2-way, F.M. radios has re- 
cently been introduced. These units 
operate at 450-515 MHz and can be 
bought with 1, 2, 4, or 12 channels. 
They can be either trunk-mounted or 
front-mounted, depending on configu- 
ration and channel needs. The units 
are solid state and have a low power 
drain. Their special circuitry lowers 
interference and raises both sensitivity 
and selectivity, according to the manu- 
facturer. Each unit has a power drain 
of .2 amps on standby and 3 amps 
in transmission with an operating 


voltage of 12 vdce. and a per unit 
weight of 4-7 pounds, depending on 
the specific model. The manufacturer 
also says the radio accessories include 
telephone interface units. 


s 
New Engine Brake 


A new engine brake, which con- 
verts a power-producing diesel engine 
into a power-absorbing compressor, is 
now on the market. The brake trans- 
fers motion through a master-slave 
piston arrangement that opens cyl- 
inder exhaust valves near the top of 
the normal compression stroke. The 
brake is said to absorb enough energy 
to keep a 75,000-pound vehicle under 
control without the use of service 
brakes at 19 miles per hour on a 7% 
grade. The benefits of this brake in- 
clude: extended brake lining life, ability 
of the brake to maintain engine operat- 
ing temperatures on down grades, 
maintenance savings, and the elimina- 
tion of continual braking with vehicle 
service brakes, and the reduction of 
heat that adds to tire wear. 


Fiberglass Trailer 

A new line of fiberglass, reinforced 
plywood trailers with a wedge con- 
figuration as a low-cost option has 
recently been marketed. The trailer’s 
design incorporates side walls of ply- 
wood with the same roof, front end 
and structural components standard 
on another of the manufacturer’s 
model series. To prevent interior 
fasteners from protruding and snag- 
ging cargo, this unit has recessed con- 
nector extrusions at both ends of the 
side walls. 


Control Center 


A new, compact, easy-to-operate 
communications control center has 
recently become available. The center 
fits any standard desk or table top. 
The unit can provide the dispatcher 
with independent controls for as many 
as nine different base stations. With 
its compact design that puts all its 
features within an arm’s length, the 
system can be easily operated with 
little training. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 


Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode 


Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


Incentive 


Georgia Tech’s athletic director Bobby Dodd, 
tells of the coach who, with his team leading 7 to 6 
in the last minute of play, carefully instructed his 
quarterback not to pass under any condition. 

However, when the ball was carried within the 
Opponent’s ten-yard line, the quarterback was over- 
come by temptation. He passed, and the ball was 
intercepted by the rival’s fleetest back, who broke 
into an open field and raced toward pay dirt. 

He was speeding past midfield when suddenly, 
and literally out of nowhere, the quarterback who 
had passed overtook him and brought him down. 

After the game, the losing coach remarked to 
the shaky, barely victorious mentor, “I’ll never 
understand how your boy overtook my fastest back.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” came the reply, “Your back 
was running for a touchdown—my boy was running 
for his life.” 


Ease of Handling 


An alarmed motorist stopped hurriedly when he 
saw a young man standing beside a small overturned 
sports car. 

“Anybody hurt in the accident?” he inquired. 

“There was no accident,” replied the young man 
calmly. “I’m changing a tire.” 


Unbalanced 


A wealthy Texas oilman cashed a huge personal 
check which came back from the bank with the 
words “Insufficient Funds” stamped across the face. 

Beneath the stamped words was the handwritten 
notation: “Not you—us.” 


Bad Hands 


When the star halfback for a professional football 
team went to the hospital to see his wife and new- 
born son for the first time, he was thrown for a loss. 

Rushing in, he asked to hold his new son. 

“Not on your life,” his wife said flatly. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“You fumble too much,” his wife answered. 
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Irrefutable 


A professor of logic was attempting to teach his 
young son the principles of clear thinking and the 
necessity for defining all terms. He pointed to a 
wall clock, which had just struck the hour. 

“Now if I were to take a hammer and smash the 
clock,” he said, “could I be arrested for killing 
time?” 

“No,” said the lad without a moment’s hesitation. 
“It would be self-defense.” 

The professor frowned. “How do you figure that 
out?” 

“Because,” answered the boy, “the clock struck 
first.” 


He's Out 


A baseball fan was attending his first horse race. 
Not knowing the rules of handicapping, the novice 
picked a 50-1 shot and put $2 on the nose. At the 
stretch, the longshot was neck and neck with the 
favorite. And, as they neared the wire, the baseball 
fan was heard to scream, “Slide, you bum, slide!” 


Customer Relations 


A parking-lot owner in mid-Manhattan called the 
three attendants together. “Listen, boys,” he said, 
gently, “we haven’t had one single complaint in a 
week about dented fenders.” 

Then he shouted, “How can we make any money 
if we leave all that space?” 


The Truth Is 


Two guys were discussing their car troubles. 

“What model is your car?” one asked. 

“Tt isn’t a model,” replied the other. “It’s a horrible 
example!” 


Unbeliever 


General Mark Clark was in a New York taxi when 
the driver made a U-turn. A policeman started to 
bawl out the driver, then looked toward the back seat 
of the cab. 

“Say, aren’t you General Mark Clark?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the general, “I am.” 

Whereupon the officer said, “Okay, go ahead, but 
watch those turns, driver.” 

A half block farther on the driver turned to 
General Clark and said, “He must have really thought 
you were General Clark.” 


Out of the Mouths of Babes... 


Former Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglass 
Dillon had been invited to attend commencement 
exercises at the Coast Guard Academy in New 
London, Connecticut. At the bottom of the com- 
mencement program he found this incongruous nota- 
tion: “The Secretary of the Treasury will lead the 
recession.” 
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Education: 


Goal For 


Why is it that nearly all 
working men are today educat- 
ing their children, and those 
fathers and mothers who have 
had little or no education them- 
selves are the most anxious that 
their sons and daughters re- 
ceive the best education that 
they can possibly provide? 

The answer is easily ob- 
tained. They, the parents, know 
the value of an education be- 
cause they were made to suffer 
during their lives for want of 
it, and secondly, the fathers of 
today, because of trade unions, 
are earning enough money to 
keep their children in school 
instead of dragging them, in 
their young years, into the mill 
and mine. That’s the answer. 

The union has done it. Do 
you think for one moment that 
if I were driving a team for the 
old wage of ten dollars a week 
I could send my five boys 
through college? If you think 
sO, come out of it—quit kid- 
ding yourself. It can’t be done. 
No, those chaps, at the age of 
eleven or twelve, would be 
down hitching up a single at 
four in the morning. 

So give the union credit for 
something. Mike Casey milked 
cows somewhere in Oregon for 
ten dollars per month. His son 
graduated from the University 
of California with high honors 
and after returning from the 
battle front in France, was em- 
ployed as civil engineer by the 
City of San Francisco, where 
he was born. 

When Bill Neer ran away 
from the country, and from 
slavery and arrived in Chicago, 
he worked for just about 
enough to eat, but he held on 
and finally succeeded in get- 
ting a job on a milk wagon 


Workers 


and eventually got on in life, 
earning enough to give his two 
daughters the best education 
money could possibly provide. 
So it is all along the line. 

Two other instances are: 
Dave Walsh, a former Gover- 
nor of old blue-blooded Massa- 
chusetts and now its Senator; 
and Jim Curley, Mayor of Bos- 
ton. Both of them are the sons 
of Irish laborers, both came 
from fathers who worked at 
one time, after coming to this 
country, for about one dollar a 
day or less. It is no reflection 
on any man to come from 
parents who were poor. 

Moral: The union has made 
it possible for us to send our 
children to school and it is 
a safe bet that the children 
of the workers, in a few years, 
will be the masters of our 
country. Will they be true to 
the principles of the fathers 
who struggled and _ fought, 
against almost insurmountable 
odds, for them or will they for- 
get that it was the trade union 
that made it possible for them 
to be what they are—men of 
education and honor, instead 
of cringing slaves? 


Again we ask our mem- 
bership throughout the 
country to take part in the 
business affairs of their lo- 
cal unions, to attend their 
meetings and endeavor, by 
their counsel and advice, 
to make the union as 
nearly perfect, in their re- 
spective districts, as it is 
possible to make it. 


Slackers Not Welcome 


A good union man is one 
who not only obeys the laws of 
his union, but renders an hon- 
est day’s work to his employer. 
Slackers are those fellows who 
sometimes think that because 
they are paying dues, they 
don’t have to do hardly any 
work. Boys, don’t fool your- 
self. The labor movement has 
no use for the fellow who “lays 
down” on the job, no more 
than it has for the employer 
who is always trying to drive 
his workmen, the slave-driving 
boss who would take the skin 
off your back to make a few 
more cents. We despise both 
classes. There is a law of jus- 
tice for both sides, and that law 
should be observed. 


NEVER FORGET 


YOUR UNION 


Be of the class that helps 
not only yourself, but lends 
a hand to the fellow who is 
down and out through no fault 
of his own. Spread the light 
of education amongst the ignor- 
ant men around you who do 
not know enough to help them- 
selves by explaining the benefits 
of the union. Remember, every 
man you encourage to join, 
you are helping him to be a 
better man. Remember, also, it 
is your duty to help to build 
up the International. Remem- 
ber, also, we at Headquarters 
will appreciate your help. 


How Many Of You 
Can Still Remember? 


Although a bit over fifty 
years old, this beautiful van 
will remind many people of 
their younger days. These 
drivers, like many drivers to- 
day, sit directly over their en- 
gine. The difference is that 
the year is 1907 and the drivers 
are at the wheel of one of the 
first cab-over model trucks 
manufactured in America. Au- 


_; 


to-car introduced the cab-over. 
The first had a wheelbase of 
only 97 inches and was pow- 
ered by a two-cylinder engine. 
The seat of the truck folded 
up like an accordian to allow 
engine repairs. More than 30,- 
000 of these 1.5-ton trucks 
were produced before giving 
way to a larger, four-cylinder 
model in 1919, 
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sions which affect the quality of your life, such as: 


@ What kind of education you and your children receive. 
@ What draft number you receive. 

® Laws you will obey. 

© Interest rates you will pay. 

© The quality of the air you breathe. 

© The rates you pay for gas, electricity and water. 

@ The availability and the quality of health care. 


@ The quality and safety of streets and highways. 


@ The amount of unemployment benefits when out of work. 


DO YOU NEED ANY OTHER REASON TO: 


At your birth, you are registered by someone appointed by an elected official. When you die, someone appointed by an 
elected official records your death. In between the cradle and the grave, elected officials and their appointees make deci- 


© The amount of city, county, state and federal taxes you pay. 


@ The rates you pay for insurance. 

@ What kind of police and fire protection you have. 
@ The amount of your social security upon retirement. h | 
@ Your degree of individual freedom. 

@ Laws regulating collective bargaining. 


@ Types and availability of recreational facilities. 


@ Eligibility requirements for voting in elections. 
® Zoning laws in your community. be, 
® How fast you can drive. 


© Qualifications and disqualifications for driver licenses. 
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A Chicago consulting firm warns corporations that on-the-job photos published in 
so-called “house organs’—company-sponsored publications—may he hazardous 
to firms. The reason: Such photos may show employees failing to use safety equip- 
ment required by federal law. 


Malcolm House, industrial relations director for Clark Equipment Co., issued a cau- 
tion to employers who enjoy the prospect of a weak union: “A labor contract with 
a local union that possesses no positive leadership is no cause for management re- 
joicing. When the employee group is having its troubles, the employer is in trouble, 
too.” 


Delegates to the World Congress of the International Textile, Garment and Leather- 
workers Federation in Holland adopted unanimously a resolution calling for a world- 
wide boycott of pants and slacks manufactured by the strike-bound Farah Mfg., Co. 


The introduction of containerization in freight handling at the Port of New York in- 
creased cargo handling by 4 per cent simultaneously with a drop of 26.6 per cent 
in longshore hours worked since 1962, according to a Labor Department study. 


For whatever reason, the American Management Assn., has set up a series of semi- 
nars—the first scheduled in Atlanta last month—to consider several topics, including 
how to improve methods of communicating to workers the extent of employee bene- 
fits offered by the company. 


Merger terms were announced recently by the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union and the International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union. If the 
memberships of both unions approve the merger in a referendum, a union of ap- 
proximately 135,000 members will be the result. 


Labor force data about Hispanic Americans will be collected and published for the 
first time during 1973, according to plans of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The data 
on people with Spanish surnames will be collected by the Census Bureau as part 
of its current population survey. 


The Labor Department has published an analysis of union election cases under the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. The title is, “Union Election Cases 
under the LMRDA, 1966-1970,” and is on sale for $1.25 at the Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington, D.C. 


Temple University’s 1,380-member faculty, fed up with repeated postponements of 
pay raises, voted 911 to 183 for union representation recently. In recent years, the 
faculties of 121 four-year and 147 two-year campuses have gone union. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor R. J. Grunewald told a conference of the Employment 
Management Association that employers should decide what their problems and 
opportunities are and then make changes that will (a) improve worker satisfaction, 
and (b) improve productivity. 


A subcommittee of the Construction Industry Collective Bargaining Commission has 
been set up to study the deterioration of many local building codes, particularly in 
the area of plumbing and electrical standards. 
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miss them greatly, he age of their oie and 
- contribution as guidelines nue on in their absence. _ 
1972 was a year in which the nation’s business brought us to 
the reality that we are one country and that every four years we 
must pull together in a common bond of majority decision. 

For many who throughout their adult lives had established a 
voting pattern, 1972 may have been a difficult year. But, I am 
proud to say that 1972 was a year in which the Teamsters estab- 
lished an independence which can only enhance our ‘political 
posture in future years. - 

The election results firmly demonstrated this nation’s desire 
for established life styles and mores. The re-election of President 
Nixon was endorsed by the general executive board of the Team- 
sters, and the election results proved that the vast majority of the 
membership was in agreement. 

And, I believe that most of all, we can be thankful that 1972 
was the year in which a long-sought peace came within our grasp. 
Not only is peace in sight in Vietnam, but also ground work was 
laid for more peaceful relationships between the great -— of 
the world. 

So, I look forward to the Christmas season with a sense of 
national accomplishment, and I do not hide my satisfaction that 
the Teamsters Union made a significant contribution. 

From the members of the general executive board, let me ex- 
tend best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
Also, let me urge each and everyone of you to enjoy the honor of © 


the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Without your loyal _ 


puemoeuP, your union could not have made a contribut 
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TEAMSTER OFFICIALS 
JOIN IN RESCUE 


When Robert L. Eckman and 
Larry Servedio, secretary- 
treasurer and president respec- 
tively of Teamster Local 62 in 
Horseheads, N.Y., went to a 
Teamster Joint Council 18 meet- 
ing at Alexandria Bay, N.Y., 
recently, they did not know they 
would join in effecting a water 
rescue. 

The officers had just checked 
into a motor lodge and were 
standing on a riverfront balcony 
admiring the scene across the 
St. Lawrence River when they 
heard a splash. They looked 
and saw a woman floundering 
in the river, unable to swim. 
The Teamsters vaulted the bal- 
cony and rushed to the shore. 
Eckman dove in and brought 
the woman to beach where 
Servedio waited to assist in 
helping her out of the water. 
Mrs. E. A. Poe explained later 
that she was looking through 
the viewfinder of her camera 
while trying to focus on a scenic 
castle across the river when she 
lost her footing and plunged 
into the water. 


ELEVEN YEARS 
OF SAFE DRIVING 


Edward A. Kirk, a member of 
Teamster Local 453 in Cumber- 
land, Md., recently became the 
44th driver employed by Eastern 
Seaboard to compile a record of 
more than a million miles of 
driving in a congested area 
without accident. a 

It took Kirk more than 1T years 
on the job to accomplish the 
feat. He has been employed by 
Eastern for 16 years. Kirk’s 
formula for safe-driving is: 
Slow down, always leave your- 
self an out, and let the other 
driver have the right of way. 


JOINT COUNCIL OFFICER 
APPOINTED TO POST 


Howard Fortier, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Joint 
Council 32 in Minneapolis, 
recently was appointed by 
Minnesota Gov. Wendell 
Anderson to serve on a special 


Task Force on Corrections 
Security. 

Fortier was the only member 
of the panel named who had 
not worked in the field of 
law enforcement. 


LOCAL 102 MEMBERS 
HELP FLOOD VICTIMS 


Members of Teamster Local 102 
headquartered in Rockaway, 
N.J., who are employed at more 
than 30 plants in the Jersey 
area got together recently under 
the leadership of Ben Merker, 
secretary-treasurer, and con- 
ducted a campaign to raise 
money for other members of 
the local union who were vic- 
tims of the June flood in the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., area. Em- 
ployers also made contributions 
to the fund. 

At the conclusion of the drive, 
the sum of more than $4,300 
was sent to some 65 members 
of Local 102 who suffered 
losses in the calamity and are 
among the 350 workers em- 
ployed at the Gibbons and 
Stegmaier Breweries in Wilkes- 
Barre. As Merker put it: ‘‘Our 
members in Wilkes-Barre 
thought it was a fine gesture 
from the New Jersey members 
of the local union.” 


NEW YORK OFFICER 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


Leo R. Church, vice president 
and 39-year member of Team- 
ster Local 816 of New York City, 
died recently at the age of 61. 
Church was first elected to the 
local union's executive board 
in 1958 as recording secretary 
and later won the vice presi- 
dency. 


TWO YOUNGSTERS WIN 
CLARK SCHOLARSHIPS 


This year’s winners of the 
annual Peter F. Clark scholar- 
ships, named in honor of the 
president of Teamster Local 757 
of Elmhurst, N.J., were: Ann 
Marie Metrick, daughter of 
Andrew Metrick, and Paul S. 
Hackmeyer, son of Frederick 
Hackmeyer. The grants are 
made to children of Local 757 
members. 


AUTO HAULERS NAME 
CHICAGO DRIVER BEST 


Ivan Fischer, a member of 
Teamster Local 713 in Chicago, 
lll., recently was named the 
‘distinguished driver of the 
year” by the National Automo- 
bile Transporters Assn. 
Fischer, who drives for Kenosha 
Auto Transport Corp., in 
Kenosha, Wis., received a hand- 
some trophy and a $500 
government bond in recognition 
of his record of driving two 
million miles without a charge- 
able accident. 


‘PORTLAND OFFICER 


IS ‘MAN OF YEAR’ 


Nick Brajavich, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 220 
in Portland, Ore., recently was 
named “‘man of the year” by 
the Oregon Sanitary Service 
Institute. 

Brajavich received the award 
for outstanding work in solving 
solid waste problems and 
serving on many state and 
county committees during the 
past year. 


OLYMPIC MEDAL WON 
BY TEAMSTER SON 


Mike Burton, the son of Jay 
Burton, a member of Teamster 
Local 150 in Sacramento, Calif., 
won a gold medal at the recent 
Olympics in West Germany. 
Young Burton captured first 
place in the 1500 meter free 
style swimming competition, 
defending the title he won four 
years earlier in Mexico. 

The champ swimmer’s father, 
has been a member of Local 
150 for 26 years and works for 
the Johnson Co. 


DRIVERS VOLUNTEER 
IN GOODWILL DRIVE 


Several members of Teamster 
Local 557 in Baltimore, Md., 
recently volunteered their serv- 
ices to drive more than 30 

trucks donated by the Maryland 
Truck Assn., to aid an annu&l 
school clothing drive conducted 
by Goodwill Industries. 
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‘| happen to believe that 
people should be 
rewarded for the wise 
management of their 
personal affairs.’ 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, feature speaker at the 
recent meeting of the National Founda- 
tion of Health and Welfare and Pension 
Plans, in San Diego, is shown with 
Willard Carlson, the Foundation’s newly 
elected president. Carlson is labor re- 
lations vice president for Red Owl 
Stores. 


‘_.. The International 
Brotherhood of 
Teamsters will continue 
to exercise all influence 
to see that Teamster 
negotiated pension plans 
provide for 100 per 

cent portability and 
reciprocity.’ 
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Fitzsimmons Calls 
For Tax Break 
For Pensioners 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons told the 18th annual 
educational conference of the National 
Foundation of Health, Welfare and 
Pension Plans in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, last month: 

“The average man on an average 
pension cannot live in financial se- 
curity with the tax collector standing 
on his door step.” 

The Teamster leader made the re- 
marks in support of tax reform which 
will give special consideration to re- 
tired citizens. 

Said Fitzsimmons: 

“Over the years, as a man or 
woman accrues the necessary credits 
to qualify for a pension—whether he 
is in a contributory plan or one in 
which the employer pays the total 
cost—he is, in effect, taking money 
out of the economy in the form of 
deferred wages. 

“These deferred wages are monies 
which do not contribute to inflation. 


It is money which he does not spend 
at a time when his earning power is 
highest and at a time when he most 
likely would spend it on luxuries and 
items which cause inflation. 


“Secondly, by placing deferred 
wages in escrow for retirement years, 
he takes steps to insure that he will 
not become a burden for taxpayers 
when his working life is over. 

“IT happen to believe that people 
should be rewarded for the wise 
management of their personal affairs. 
But, as the tax laws are presently con- 
stituted, instead of a reward there 
seems to be imposed a burden.” 

The Teamster General President 
noted that Teamsters are retiring mem- 
bers on full pension at age 57, before 
they are old enough to receive special 
tax consideration those age 65 and 
over receive. 

Fitzsimmons cited an _ instance 
where a retiree, 58 years of age, mar- 
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ried and with no other dependents, 
according to the 1971 tax tables paid 
$256 in income taxes. This, Fitzsim- 
mons noted is the equivalent of two- 
thirds of one month’s pension for one 
receiving a pension of $350 per 
month. 

“In addition,’ Fitzsimmons said, 
“we know that if he is a home owner, 
he paid real estate tax. In some states, 
he paid personal property tax. He paid 
state sales tax and perhaps state in- 
come tax, and licensing fees for his 
auto. 

“It is an area which needs special 
attention to insure that a substantial 
part of what a man or woman plans 
to live on in retirement—a figure 
vastly reduced from his earning power 
while employed—is not taxed away 
to the extent that the tax bite partially 
or totally defeats the planning and the 
purpose of retirement income,” Fitz- 
simmons said. 

Reviewing Teamster philsophy in 
the health and welfare and pension 
areas, Fitzsimmons pointed with pride 
to approximately 100 Teamster pen- 
sion plans providing for portability of 
credits. These plans, he said, cover 
approximately 700,000 members. 

“While I am proud of the 100 or 
more Teamster Pension plans which 
provide for reciprocity, I am most un- 
happy about a few major plans which 
do not yet meet this standard which 
is International Union policy. 

“You can rest assurred,” The Team- 
ster general president said, “that the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters will continue to exercise all in- 
fluence to see that Teamster negotiated 
pension plans provide for 100 per 
cent portability and reciprocity.” 

The Teamster general president 
called passage of a national health 
plan the solution to the health crisis 
in America. 

Fitzsimmons cited three areas of 
concern in the dialogue over a na- 
tional health plan. 

1. The means to deliver quality 
health care services to all Americans 
as a matter of right; 

2. Whether emphasis should be 
placed on preventive medicine, or on 
dramatic attempts to cure catastrophic 
illnesses, fully developed and of a 
terminal nature; and 

3. Deliverance of health care ser- 
vices in a qualitative manner at a 
cost the nation can afford. 

General President Fitzsimmons was 
feature speaker of the foundation 
meetings at a luncheon session No- 
vember 15, 1972. 
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Under Article 10 
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Cargo Security Committee 
Formed By 
Teamsters-Employers 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and employers sig- 
natory to the National Master Freight Agreement have formed a 
National Cargo Security Committee, in accordance with Article 10 


of the Contract. 


The action was taken following several meetings of the union and 
the employers with officials of the Department of Transportation at 
which cargo theft was outlined by DOT representatives. 

DOT officials report that loss due to cargo theft in the nation’s 
transportation industry is estimated to exceed $1 billion annually. 
Trucking industry theft is estimated at $850 million a year. 

The DOT further reports that 85 per cent of stolen cargo goes out 
front gates during normal operating hours. 

Twenty-five per cent of pilferage is in less than caseload of carton 


quantities. 


Sixty per cent is theft of caseload or greater quantities, but less 


than full loads. 


Moving to tackle the theft problem which is not covered by regula- 
tory approach by any other federal agency, the DOT will issue 
advisory standards on procedures and techniques to protect cargo. 
Additionally, the DOT will set up programs to help employees protect 


against cargo theft. 


Both the Teamsters and Trucking Employers, Inc., will participate 
in adoption of DOT advisory standards. 
Information made available by DOT will be sent to all local unions 


and companies. 


The joint union-employer National Cargo Security Committee, 
among other things, will present DOT cargo security speakers at 
union functions such as area conference meetings and contract 


grievance sessions. 


Schoessling Retires 


Louis Peick Picked to Preside 
Over Chicago’s Joint Council 25 


Louis F. Peick, International Union 
trustee from Chicago, has been named 
to head Joint Council 25. 

Peick was picked to fill out the un- 
expired term of retiring President Ray 
Schoessling by the joint council execu- 
tive board, and his selection was 
unanimously endorsed by joint coun- 
cil delegates. 

Schoessling, International Union 
vice president, announced his retire- 
ment recently to enable him to devote 
his entire time to his duties as IBT 
vice president. He remains as a trustee 
of Joint Council 25. 

Peick, 59, joined the Teamsters in 


1931. He was elected vice president 
of Teamster Local 705 in 1948, and 
then elected to the union’s top post of 
secretary-treasurer in 1957. 

At the International Union conven- 
tion in 1971, Peick was elected one of 
three International Union trustees. 


@ Road Jobs 


State highway departments awarded 
a total of 2,752 federal-aid highway 
and bridge construction contracts 
totaling $2.5 billion during the first 
half of 1972, according to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 


The International Teamster 
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Representation 


Suit 
Dismissed 


The United States Court of Appeals 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, has dis- 
missed a suit brought against Team- 
ster Local 71 and the International 
Union charging a breach of duty in 
fair representation. 

The suit was brought by a Local 71 
member after his discharge for ‘theft 
of time,’ and subsequent action by a 
joint employer-union grievance com- 
mittee upholding the discharge. 

Specifically, the discharged member 
charged that the union did not prose- 
cute his grievance in a conscientious 
and forceful manner. 

The member was discharged after 
being observed at an off-route motel at 
times when he was being paid by the 
hour. He later admitted to the charge. 

In his suit, the member charged 
that the discharge was unlawful be- 
cause he received no warning letter. 
The court noted that the contract un- 
der which the member was working 
makes an exception to the requirement 
of a warning notice in the case of dis- 
honesty. 

The court further noted that the 
member’s grievance was brought to 
the joint committee by a business 
agent who had appeared some 480 
times in grievance proceedings, and 
“who apparently made a good faith 
effort to secure reinstatement. Unfor- 
tunately for the appellant, the effort 
failed and the discharge was upheld. 
We find no reason to disturb that re- 
sult,” the court said. 


@ Driver Win 


Drivers employed by Universal Bow 
Transport, Inc., of Bow, N.H., voted 
3 to 2 in favor of representation by 
Teamster Local 633 of Manchester, 
N.H., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, according to 
Robert W. Wheeler, business repre- 
sentative for the local union. 


@ Rock-Sand Pact 


Teamster Local 36 rock-and-sand 
drivers employed by 10 firms in the 
San Diego, Calif., area recently rati- 
fied a 3-year contract providing for 
Wage increases within the Pay Board 
guidelines and improvements in fringe 
benefits. The agreement provides for 
a wage reopener in the third year if 
wage controls are off at that time. 
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In Appreciation 


J.C. 32 Honors Fitzsimmons 


With Bronze Bust, Banquet 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Jack J. Jorgensen, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 32, admire the bronze bust and plaque given to Fitz- 
simmons by the Minnesota Teamsters at a recent banquet in Minneapolis. 


Teamster Joint Council 32 of 
Minnesota sponsored a banquet re- 
cently for General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and presented the Team- 
ster leader with a bronze bust and 
accompanying plaque in recognition 
of the fine work he has been doing. 


Michigan 
Member 
Writes Fitz 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my thanks 
for the benefits I have received 
and for the early retirement pen- 
sion I am_ now receiving. I 
would like also to say thanks to 
Teamster Local 614 of Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Fraternally yours, 
Eldon Lloyd, Sr., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Jack J. Jorgensen, president of the 
joint council, said the executive board 
wanted to do something to show ap- 
preciation “that would do justice to 
this man who in a few short years at 
the helm of our International Union 
has proven his excellence as a labor 
leader, statesman and humanitarian.” 


Jorgensen continued: 


“Frank Fitzsimmons has a genuine 
concern for all people and the time 
he dedicates to causes of benevolence 
is a good barometer of the kind of a 
man he is. 


Stands Firm 
“Fitz has also shown he is not 
afraid to take the unpopular side of 
an issue, if in his opinion, it is in the 
best interests of his members or his 
country. 


“Recently there have been occasions 
when a lesser man would have stepped 
down, but Frank Fitzsimmons as- 
sumed a position and stood firm.” 


Love of Country 


Teamster’s Will Gives U.S. 
$85,000 Estate in Bonds 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is shown presenting a check 
for $85,000 to Treasury Secretary George Shultz, on behalf of a deceased 
former member of Local 610 in St. Louis, who left his entire estate to the U.S. 
penuh al With Fitzsimmons and Shultz is Secretary of Labor James Hodgson, 
right. 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons last month presented 
a check for $85,000 to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, on behalf of a deceased for- 
mer member of the Teamsters in St. 
Louis. 

The $85,000 represented the entire 
estate of William Meitz, 81, who died 
January 3, 1972. Meitz had worked as 
a driver for 37 years for Beck and 
Corbitt in St. Louis. During his life- 
time, he was a member of Teamster 
Local 610. 

Meitz’s will read that “my estate of 
whatever kind and character and 
wherever situated, I give and bequest 
to the Government of the United 
States to be used by said Government 
in any manner that it may see fit.” 

Fitzsimmons made the presentation 
to Secretary of the Treasury George 
P. Shultz and Secretary of Labor 
James Hodgson in the Treasury Secre- 
tary’s office. 

Secretary Shultz commented: 

“This is a real example of the indus- 
triousness, thrift and success of the 
modern American working man. Mr. 
Meitz’s bequest is a true symbol of 
the working man’s love of country.” 

Secretary Schultz noted that Mr. 
Meitz, a World War I veteran, had 


accumulated his money by investing in 
U.S. Savings Bonds, an indication of 
his many years of devotion to his 
country. Shultz said “It is the contri- 
butions, both in spirit and savings, of 
millions of hard working union men 
and women and other citizens such 
as Mr. Meitz that provide the real 
muscle and strength of the U.S.” 

Fitzsimmons said that through his 
act, Mr. Meitz had demonstrated the 
“patriotism and faith in Government 
of Teamsters and union members in 
general.” 

Fitzsimmons made the announce- 
ment on behalf of Mr. Meitz’s attor- 
ney H. Lloyd Kelley III of St. Louis, 
who said that the special recognition 
of Mr. Meitz’s bequest was a “fitting 
tribute to the memory of this man who 
had worked hard and lived simply all 
his life.” 


@ Ohio Victory 


By a 2-to-1 majority, driver sales- 
men employed by Dan Dee Central 
Ohio Corp., a wholesale distributor in 
Columbus, O., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 413 in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 


A Telegram 
From the 
White House 


Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons received 
the following telegram from 
President Nixon election night: 

“All of us can celebrate the 
Presidential election returns com- 
ing in from around the nation, 
and surely you deserve a spe- 
cial word of congratulations for 
helping us to achieve these 
spendid results. 

“Not only has your work 
with John Connally been ex- 
ceptionally effective, but your 
leadership in carrying our mes- 
sage to the American work- 
ingman—and_ particularly the 
Teamsters — contributed signifi- 
cantly to the margin of victory. 

“I am, of course, deeply grate- 
ful for your tireless efforts from 
the earliest days of the campaign, 
and look forward during the 
next four years to working with 
you in fulfilling the Promise of 
America.” 


/s/ Richard Nixon 


@ Texas Win 

Mechanics and their helpers and 
servicemen employed by International 
Harvester Co., at Beaumont, Tex., 
voted by a margin of 2-to-1 for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 920 in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, according to J. O. 
Peveto, secretary-treasurer of the lo- 
cal union. 


Fitzsimmons to 
Receive High 
israeli Award 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons will receive the Israel 
Silver Anniversary Medal Award, at 
an International Tribute Dinner, in 
Detroit, February 8, 1973. 

The award is being presented upon 
the order of Israeli Prime Minister 
Golda Meir. 

The International Tribute Dinner 
will be held in Cobo Hall, in Detroit. 

Announcing the award dinner, 
Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer 
Murray W. Miller stated: 

“In paying tribute to ‘Fitz,’ the State 
of Israel is honoring the entire Team- 
ster movement, its achievements for 
labor, for industry, and for its long 
standing friendship for and support of 
the State of Israel.” 
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Albany Typical 


Teamster America on the Move 


Program Enthusiastically Received 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters’ “America on the Move,” 
program is being enthusiastically re- 
ceived in cities around the country, 
and a typical reception was in Albany, 
New York, recently. 

Arrival of the 40-foot America on 
the Move van in New York’s capital 
city, prompted the Albany Times 
Union to comment editorially: 

“The Teamsters, we feel, are ex- 
hibiting concern for their responsibil- 
ity to the public by making infor- 
mation available on drugs and the 
environment, two major issues in to- 
day’s society. And, as it stimulates 
awareness of America’s progress, the 
union group performs a_ valuable 
service. 

The America on the Move program 
was launched August 16th at Inter- 
national Union headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., by General President 
Frank E, Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Murray W. Miller. 
At a reception attended by White 
House representatives, six members 
of the cabinet, and representatives of 
business and labor, Fitzsimmons said: 

“While our America on the Move 
van will carry literature and will work 
with the Boy Scouts, and while we 
will plant flowers along the route of 
the van, these are but symbolic ges- 
tures designed to make all Americans 
once again proud and once again will- 
ing to make America beautiful, not 
only materially, but spiritually as 
well.” 

In Albany, co-hosts for the Amer- 
ica on the Move program were Joint 
Council 96 and Local Union 294. 

The co-hosts report that city offi- 
cials cooperated enthusiastically in 
making the Teamster exhibit available 
to the public. 

The department of education ar- 
ranged to send several bus loads of 
school children to the exhibit, where 
they received literature on drug abuse, 
viewed slides depicting American 
lifestyles, and saw interviews with 
prominent Americans on two televi- 
sion screens in the America on the 
Move van. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller is- 
sued a proclamation commending the 
America on the Move program. 
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Cutting the ribbon of the America on the Move van in Albany were (left to right) 
Eugene Napierski, secretary-treasurer Joint Council 96; Edward Landge, of the 
New York State Labor Department; Hostess Elizabeth Rae; Howard Bennett, 
Secretary-treasurer Local 294; Albany Mayor Eratus Corning; and Arnold Proskin, 
Albany County district attorney. 


p 


School children coming out of the America on the Move van are shown with 
Albany Director of Schools Ben Becker (top center). Joint Council 96 and Local 
294 credited Becker with great help in making the Teamster exhibit available 


to the children. 


NY Local Wins Overwhelming Vote 


Warehousemen and truck drivers 
employed by H&S Edible Products 
Corp., manufacturer of bread crumbs 
in Mt, Vernon, N.Y., voted over- 
whelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 531 of New York 


City in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Joseph Biasucci, Local 531 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said 22 workers were 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 11 to 4 
in favor of the union. 
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Kentucky Lt. Gov. 
Julian Carol wel- 
comes’ Teamster 
General President 
Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons to Lexing- 
ton, as IBT Gen- 
eral Organizer Ken 
Silvers looks on. 


in Lexington 


300 Stewards, Wives Hear 
Fitzsimmons at 651 Dinner 


ee ee 
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Members of Local 651 policy committee are shown with General President Fitz- 
simmons. From left to right, Otis Hughes, Jearlene Strauss, Gardner Reed, 
Jerome Jackson, Donald Steppard, Ken Silvers, Fitzsimmons, Mary Lawson, 
Windord Maples, Ray Cash, Rex Edwards, Joe Levi. Two members of the policy 
committee, Jim Snow and Carl Simpson, were not present for photo. 


PP el ly 4 Sie E é ae 

More than 300 stewards and their wives heard Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons address a Local 651 banquet, culminating an all-day steward’s 
workshop in Lexington. 
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More than 300 union stewards and 
their wives were on hand November 
40th in Lexington, Kentucky, when 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons addressed a Local 651 
banquet there. 

In the pre-election appearance, 
Fitzsimmons put the Teamsters’ bi- 
partisan political approach into action 
when he recounted reasons for the 
union’s endorsement for the reelection 
of President Nixon, and at the same 
time endorsed two Kentucky Demo- 
crats. 

The Kentucky endorsements were 
for U.S. Senator-elect Walter Huddles- 
ton, and Congressman-elect John 
Breckinridge, “because they have 
been friendly to labor,” Fitzsimmons 
said. 

Commenting on President Nixon, 
Fitzsimmons said: 

“|. . the man in the White House 
has demonstrated to us that he is in- 
terested in our problems, will listen 
to our point of view, and is doing 
something to make the quality of life 
better for working men and_ all 
Americans.” 

In attendance at the meeting were 
several Kentucky dignitaries, includ- 
ing Lt. Gov. Julian Carol, State 
Legislator William Kenton, and Paul 
Priddy and Marion Winstead, repre- 
senting Teamster Local 89 in Louis- 
ville. 

President Fitzsimmons was high in 
his praise of Local 651 leadership, 
noting that in the last five months, 
under the trusteeship of IBT General 
Organizer Ken Silvers, the local union 
has doubled its membership and has 
reached sound financial posture. 

In his remarks about in-house union 
business, Fitzsimmons outlined prep- 
arations for negotiating a renewal of 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment in 1973. He noted that in the 
near future the International Union 
will be seeking suggestions from the 


The International Teamster 
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membership to be incorporated into a 
master proposal for presentation to 
management. 

Touching on negotiated benefits, 
the Teamster leader called to task 
Teamster negotiated pension plans 
which are not signatory to the Team- 
ster National reciprocity agreement. 
Noting that more than 100 Teamster 
pension plans provide for portability 
of credits from one plan to another, 
Fitzsimmons said the International 
Union is using its full influence to 
bring all plans under the reciprocity 
agreement. 

The Local 651 dinner was the 
culmination of an all-day seminar for 
union stewards, which touched upon 
the subjects of union leadership, 
political action, job opportunities, and 
the needs of workers in the 1970's. 


@in Arkansas 
Workers employed by Willard Mir- 
ror Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., voted 
unanimously for representation by 
Teamster Local 373 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Grady Porter, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


Xmas Bonus 
Case Won 
By Local 773 


The National Labor Relations 
Board upheld the decision of a 
trial examiner recently that Ry- 
der Technical Institute of Allen- 
town, Pa., illegally discontinued 
paying a Christmas bonus to its 
instructors and laboratory assist- 
ants in 1970 without bargaining 
with Teamster Local 773 con- 
cerning the matter. 

A principal issue was whether 
the Board should defer to an 
arbitrator’s award that the com- 
pany was not required to pay 
the bonus because it was a gift 
or gratuity and therefore purely 
discretionary. However, the 
Board decided it was not bound 
by the arbitrator’s award which 
was found repugnant to the pur- 
poses and policies of the law. 

Ryder was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal con- 
duct and to reimburse employ- 
ees for losses suffered by the un- 
lawful withholding of Christmas 
bonuses for not only 1970 but 
also 1971. 
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In Kentucky 


Teamster Drivers Sweep 


32nd Roadeo Trials 


Teamster drivers pose proudly with their plaque trophies representing class vic- 


tories in the 1972 National Truck Roadeo (left to right): Claude A. Pollett, Roy 
Southworth, Earl H. Hudson, George P. Holik, Eldon O. Tickle and James Rosel. 


Teamster drivers captured all the 
class championships in the 32nd Na- 
tional Truck Roadeo held this year 
at Louisville, Ky., including the crown 
for a new class—twin-trailer. 

Roy Southworth of Teamster Local 
592 in Richmond, Va., was the only 
champion to repeat, taking the title 
in the 3-axle competition. He won the 
same trophy in 1968. 

The winners in the national com- 
petition sponsored annually by the 
American Trucking Assns.,  Inc., 
were: 

Straight truck—Claude A. Pollett 
of Teamster Local 560 in Union City, 
N.J. He drives for Mason & Dixon 
Lines out of New York City. 

3-axle—Southworth, a driver for 
Hennis Freight Lines. 

4-axle—Earl H. Hudson of Team- 
ster Local 71 in Charlotte, N.C., a 
driver for Johnson Motor Lines. 

5-axle—George P. Holik of Team- 
ster Local 705 in Chicago, IIl., an em- 
ployee of Eazor Express. 

Tank truck—Eldon O. Tickle, a 
member of Teamster Local 592 in 
Richmond, Va., a driver for Mason 
& Dixon Lines. 


Twin-trailer — James Rosel of 


Teamster Local 137 in Marysville, 
Calif., a driver for Peters Truck Line. 

Besides handsome trophies, each 
driver received a $600 prize for win- 
ning his championship. 


Local Gains 
Nearly 500 
In 3 Wins 


Teamster Local 534 of Sedalia, Mo., 
gained more than 400 new members 
as a result of three victories in rep- 
resentation elections conducted re- 
cently by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

N. J. Anderson, Local 534 presi- 
dent, said the wins were scored at 
Rival Mfg., Co., in Clinton, Mo., 
where there are 400 workers; at Alva 
Allen Industries of Clinton, and at 
Klassic Mfg., Co., of Sedalia. 


@ White Collars 


The number of white collar work- 
ers in the United States increased from 
29 million to 38 million during the 
1960-70 period, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 
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Teamsters Participate in European 
Job Counseling for Returning G.l.’s 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was an active participant in 
a recently completed European tour of 
Job Information Fairs, a government 
program to counsel servicemen on 
job opportunities upon their return to 
civilian life. 

Representing the International 
Union on the European tour, which 
included stops in England, Germany 
and Italy, was Teamster General Or- 
ganizer Fleming Campbell, appointed 
to the project by Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 

Campbell, one of 22 representatives 
from industry, trade associations and 
government, served as counselor on 
job opportunities and training in the 
transportation field. 

The program is jointly sponsored by 
the Department of Defense and the 
National Committee on Jobs for 
Veterans. 

The National Committee on Jobs 
for Veterans was established by Presi- 
dent Nixon in 1970 to help veterans 
overcome the difficulty many were 
having in finding civilian employment 
upon completion of their military 
service. 

In his report to General President 
Fitzsimmons, Campbell stated that Job 
Information Fairs in 13 different ses- 
sions in the three countries counseled 
and advised 6,454 servicemen soon to 
return to civilian life and seeking new 
careers. 

Campbell gave an extensive review 
of employment opportunities and job 
benefits in the freight industry, and 
outlined employment possibilities in 
other industries where Teamsters rep- 
resent workers. 

Particular emphasis was given to 
apprenticeship training of truck me- 
chanics and standards agreed to be- 
tween the trucking industry and the 
Teamsters. 

Also, Campbell advised servicemen 
of accredited professional driver 
schools, and warned about careful in- 
vestigation of schools not accredited 
by Teamsters. 

Specifically, the purpose of Job In- 
formation Fairs is: 

1. To provide early pre-separation 
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WELCOME {0 THE 


JOB 
INFORMATION 
FAIR 


Job Information Fairs counselors from labor, business, and trade associations 
are shown at a stop on a three-nation tour of Europe to provide servicemen with 
information about employment opportunities upon their return to civilian life. 
Fleming Campbell, Teamster representative, is shown sixth from left, in photo. 


2s ames 
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More than 6,000 servicemen about to be discharged into civilian life were coun- 
seled by Job Information Fairs in three European Countries. Teamsters joined 
22 representatives from business government and trade associations in helping 
servicemen plan civilian careers. 


The International Teamster 
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Teamster General Organizer Fleming Campbell, shown at counseling booth set 


up by Job Information Fairs in Naples, Italy, where servicemen seeking informa- 
tion on civilian job opportunities were received by the Teamster representative. 


counseling and to stimulate servicemen 
to commence planning for their civil- 
ian careers before discharge from the 
service. 

2. To permit servicemen to meet 
personally with representatives from 
participating employers and organiza- 
tions which assist veterans. 

3. To advise servicemen of the cur- 
rent job market, skill requirements, 
and training opportunities available 
with private business. 

4. To counsel servicemen on train- 
ing and educational opportunities and 
other benefits available through gov- 
ernment programs. 

5. To motivate servicemen to par- 
ticipate in such programs which can 
better prepare them for better job 
opportunities. 

6. To demonstrate the interest of 
the civilian community and the mili- 
tary services in each serviceman as an 
individual. 

In an effort to assist the Department 
of Defense and the National Commit- 
tee on Jobs for Veterans, Teamster 
General President Fitzsimmons has 
designated each of the more than 50 
Teamster Joint Councils as job referal 
and employment information centers. 

In addition to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, partici- 
pants in the European tour of Job 
Information Fairs were: 

American Hotel-Motel Associations; 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Bankers Trust Company; 
Forden, Inc.; Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
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pany; Cummins Engine Company. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany; General Electric Company; The 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; International Busi- 
ness Machines; Mobile Oil Company. 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders; 
National Auto Dealers Association; 
The Trane Company; Travelers In- 
surance Company; U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; United Parcel Service; and 
Xerox Corporation. 


Rhode isiand 
Retiree Pens 
Note to Fitz 


General President Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for all the benefits I 
have received from the Team- 
sters Union in the past 12 years, 


and also my thanks for the pen- 
sion I have been receiving since 
July, 1972. I was a member of 
Local 251 in Providence, R. I., 
for 12 years and employed by 
Flynn Towel & Linen Supply 
Co., for 29 years. 

Fraternally yours, 


Thomas Eagan, 
Lincoln, R. I. 


Teamsters Go 
To Airwaves 
For Safety 


Teamster Joint Council 71 of 
Arizona has taken to the airways 
during holiday periods with the 
two-fold purpose of gaining 


statewide recognition of Team- 
ster driving skill and promoting 
road safety. 

The first effort, according to 
Gene Blake, president of the 


council, was last Labor Day 
when Station KTAR broadcast a 
series of brief spot announce- 
ments over the long weekend. 
The spots underscored the safety 
record of Teamster drivers and 
offered tips on safe driving. 

Blake said the campaign was 
well received. Eventually, the 
Arizona Teamsters hope to add 
television spots to the campaign 
for holiday airing. 


Sanitation 
Agreement 
Won in NYC 


Teamster Local 813 of New Yor 
City recently reached agreement with 
contractors in the private sanitation 
industry in Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties. 

Richard Adelstein, Local 813 secre- 
tary treasurer, said the contract pro- 
vided for substantial wage increases 
for drivers and helpers. It also included 
increases in health and welfare and 
pension contributions by the employ- 
ers. 

Other improvements were made in 
the local union’s severance plan and 
insurance plan language. 


Backpay Award 
is $16,080 
For 3 Members 


Teamster Local 614 of Pontiac, 
Mich., was successful recently in win- 
ning a National Labor Relations Board 
ruling resulting in backpay totaling 
$16,080 for three members who were 
illegally discharged by Health Inter- 
national, Inc. 

The case involved Henry Kolasinski, 
Dennis Parrott and Gary Frederick 
who worked in a Health warehouse. 
The backpay award included interest, 
benefits and other losses in addition to 
lost wages. 
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New DOT Regulation 


Professional Driving Rights Protected 
From Penalties for Private Violation 


The position of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters that a pro- 
fessional driver convicted of operating 
his private auto under the influence 
should not lose his chauffeurs license 
has been sustained by the Department 
of Transportation. 

Under a new regulation by the 
DOT which will be effective Decem- 
ber 25, 1972, such convictions will 
result only in the offender losing his 
private license. However, the new reg- 
ulation does not protect a professional 
driver convicted of operating a com- 
mercial vehicle while under the in- 
fluence. 

Also, the regulation effective Christ- 
mas Day retroactively restores chauf- 
feur licenses suspended as a result of 
conviction while driving a private ve- 
hicle. 

Under the old DOT regulation, 
those convicted of driving under the 
influence in private autos lost their 
right to operate a commercial vehicle 
for one year for a first offense and 
three years for subsequent convictions. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons called the new regu- 
lation a realization of the unfairness 
of the previous stance by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

Fitzsimmons also noted that Local 
Unions have been actively working 


$5,208 Backpay 3 


for the new regulation as a matter of 
membership representation. 

Last summer attorneys representing 
a Minneapolis truck driver, Minnesota 
Joirt Council 32 and the International 
Union were successful in a test suit in 
St. Paul against the old DOT regula- 
tion. 

The federal district court judge in 
that case noted that the regulation 
stripping a professional driver of his 
chauffeur license rights after convic- 
tion for operating a private vehicle 
was “arbitrary and capricious.” 

Attorneys in that case noted that 
courts in hundreds of cases daily find 
a defendant guilty of driving while in- 
toxicated, but at the same time pro- 
vide that he may drive to and from 
work in order to hold his job. 

Also, representatives of Ohio Local 
40 have been in contact with the De- 
partment of Transportation, concern- 
ing a review of the old regulation and 
a proposal under consideration which 
would have reduced to 90 days a sus- 
pension of professional driving rights 
for conviction in a private auto. 

While Teamsters viewed the revi- 
sion as a step in the right direction, 
the union felt it did not establish the 
equality needed, and welcome the new 
regulation as a complete victory for 
the professional driver. 


Harold Tracy (left) receives a check for backpay in an arbitration case processed 
for him by Teamster Local 838 of Kansas City, Mo. Tracy’s gross award, when 
the arbitrator ruled Inland Underground Facilities was harsh when it fired him 
for being late to work, amounted to $5,208. Shown (left to right) are: Tracy; 
Joel Pelofsky, attorney; Elmer Mills, Jr., Local 838 secretary-treasurer; Joseph 


Miniace, attorney, and Gayle Crawford, Local 838 vice president. 
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Gift from Fitz 


Richard E. Fitzsimmons (left), record- 
ing secretary of Teamster Local 299 in 
Detroit, Mich., is shown presenting a 
$6,000 check from his father, Teamster 


General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons, to Art Hogue, commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Post No. 
6299, which is composed mostly of 
Teamsters. The General President’s gift, 
along with contributions from other 
members of the VFW post, went toward 
construction of a new post home. 


Local 409 Wins 
Large Unit 
im Minnesota 


Production and maintenance work- 
ers employed by Fritz Co., Inc., of 
Newport, Minn., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 409 of St. 
Paul, Minn., by a 3-to-1 margin in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Ken Carlson, Local 409 secretary- 
treasurer, said 87 workers were eligi- 
ble to vote. The result was 57 for the 
union and 18 against. 

The Fritz firm is one of the na- 
tion’s largest candy packagers under 
the label of “Fritzie Fresh,” and also 
handles the products of national candy 
makers as well as cigarettes and other 
products. 


@ Unanimous Win 


Drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Rural Gas Service, Inc., of 
Millbury, Mass., voted unanimously 
for representation by Teamster Local 
170 of Worcester, Mass., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, according to Victor J. Nuzzolilo, 
local 170 business agent. 
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Check Crew 
Goes Teamster 
In Balloting 


All 14 members of a check- 
sorting crew employed by the 
Southeast Missouri Computer 
Service Center, Inc., in Sikeston, 
Mo., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 574 of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Robert Hutchings, Local 574 
secretary-treasurer, said the com- 
pany sorts checks for banks in 

| the area. The ballot count was 
8 to 6 in favor of the union. 

The bargaining unit includes 
computer operators, keypunch 
operators, control clerks and 
fine sorters. 


Decision 


Favors Local 


In Jersey 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled recently that four workers were 
unlawfully discharged from their jobs 
at Alberto-Culver Co., of Bound 
Brook, N.J., so as to discourage mem- 
bership in Teamster Local 478 of Un- 
ion, N.J. 

Agreeing with the trial examiner, 
the Board found that James Murphy, 
Walter Szymonowicz, Olga Thomas 
and Hugh Garrity were fired from jobs 
at the company’s distribution center 
because they were regarded by the 
employer as leaders and top supporters 
of a Local 478 organizing drive. It 
was ruled that the company’s reasons 
for discharge were pretextual and un- 
truthful. 

Alberto-Culver was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct, 
offer the four workers reinstatement 
and reimburse them for losses suffered, 
and to offer unfair labor practice strik- 
ers—who walked out in protest of the 
firing of their fellow workers—rein- 
statement upon application. 


@ Potato Chips 


Driver-salesmen employed by Dan 
Dee Eastern Ohio Corp., a potato 
chip and snack firm in Canton, O., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 92 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election, 
according to Robert E. Dawson, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 
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In lowa 


Truck Driving Skills Taught 
By Retired Teamster Driver 


By lucky coincidence, when Curtis 
Ives retired early this year after driv- 
ing more than four million miles in 48 
states over a 41-year career, the Kirk- 
wood Community College of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., was looking for someone 
exactly like him. 

Impressed by truck driving courses 
inaugurated at other area junior col- 
leges, Kirkwood officials decided to 
offer such a course to its students and 
contacted Teamster Local 238 in 
Cedar Rapids as part of the search 
for an instructor. 

Harry J. Wilford, Local 238 secre- 
tary-treasurer, had just the man: 
Curtis Ives, a driver who had been a 
member of the union for more than 
25 years and was retiring from the 
cab. 

Kirkwood and Ives got together. 
The institution and the man took an 
immediate liking to each other. 

Ives took the teaching job because, 
as he put it, “it was a good way of 
showing people how to drive semis in- 
stead of learning the hard way, like I 
did.” 

Ives also was aware that there is a 
growing need for skilled truck drivers 
nowadays. He commented: “But the 
employers and the union always ask 
what experience you’ve had. This 
course is a good way to get that 
experience.” 
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Kirkwood’s first truck-driving class 
had 14 students. The students received 
30-day learning permits from the lowa 
highway patrol before starting the 
course which requires them to spend 
three hours a week for five weeks be- 
hind the wheel, along with six weeks 
of classroom experience. 

The retired Teamster was well 
qualified for his new role. His first 
experience as a driver was with a 
Model T dump truck carrying a load 
of gravel in Waterloo, la., in 1929. 
A year later, he graduated to driving 
a Model A truck. 

More equipment and various jobs 
followed through the years for Ives, 
ranging from piloting everything from 
gasoline to livestock through the 
states. 


Practical sessions are the core of 
Ives’ course, he takes the students out 
on the highway for short distances 
around Kirkwood in a leased tractor- 
trailer to teach the basics of shifting 
gears, turning corners, backing up 
“and getting them used to driving on 
the highways.” 


“T just tell them that driving a truck 
takes practice and time,” said Ives re- 
cently. “They’ve got to learn patience. 
I also tell them to keep clean, watch 
their lanuguage and to be on good be- 
havior. That’s important.” 


Retired Teamster Curtis Ives, now a community college truck driving instructor 
in Cedar Rapids, la., gets ready to swing into the cab for another day of taking 


students out on the road. 
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in Canada 


Woman Business Representative 
Beats Employer's Best Efforts 


A subtle “divide-and-conquer” ploy 
attempted by an employer in Van- 
couver, B.C., failed dismally recently 
because of the standup alertness of 
the only woman Teamster business 
representative in Canada. 

Factors in the case were Mrs. 
Shirley Hogan, an agent for Teamster 
Local 351 in Vancouver, workers em- 
ployed by Langis Foods Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the international conglomer- 
ate, Liptons Foods, and a collective 
bargaining agreement being negotiated 
for the first time. 

The nub of the situation was that 
Mrs. Hogan and the female employees 
of the company successfully stood 
together to benefit both the female 
employees and the male employees 
when, during contract negotiations, 
company spokesmen tried to get the 
women workers—a majority of the 
workforce—to accept a proposal that 
would have given them a large in- 
crease but would have left their male 
co-workers at pay rates considerably 
below those which they should be re- 
ceiving. 

As a result of the strong position 
taken by Mrs. Hogan and the support 
given by the women employees, not 
only did the distaff workers get a good 
settlement but so did the men. 

The struggle had its origin last June 


Happy with the first Teamster contract at Langis Foods Ltd., in Vancouver, B.C., 


when Mrs. Hogan began an organizing 
campaign at Langis Foods under the 
direction of John Brown, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 

After dozens of home calls, Mrs. 
Hogan made application for certifica- 
tion in July and a month later Local 
351 was certified as representative of 
the employees. 

Contract negotiations began with 
Mrs. Hogan facing off against two 
Liptons Foods industrial relations spe- 
cialists from Toronto who were 
brought in to bolster two local com- 
pany representatives. 

Days passed and after a number of 
proposals were rejected by the new 
Teamsters—as recommended by Mrs. 
Hogan—the Langis workers voted 33 
to 1 in favor of strike action if neces- 
sary. 

A settlement was reached in short 
order following the strike vote. The 
resultant 2-year agreement provided 
substantial wage increases and other 
benefits standard in Teamster con- 
tracts. 

Praising Mrs. Hogan’s “excellent 
job of organizing and negotiating,” 
Secretary-Treasurer Brown also com- 
mended the Langis Foods bargaining 
unit members for “sticking together as 
a group” to attain their goal of better 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


a] 


are (left to right): Ron Clifford, shop steward; Mrs. Shirley Hogan, Teamster Local 
351 business representative; Betty Eheler, shop steward, and John Brown, Local 


351 secretary-treasurer. 
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Forecast Good 
For Trucking 
During 1973 


Nation’s Business, official 
publication of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, forecast in its 
November issue that the truck- 
ing industry would continue its 
“recovery” through 1973. 

Quoting findings by the re- 
search department of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Inc., 
the publication noted record 
motor carrier earnings for 1971. 
The research organization, said 
Nation’s Business, “computes 
an increase of about 18 per cent 
this year and a further 15 per 
cent gain in 1973 for the in- 
dustry.” 

The publication continued: 
“Analysts conclude that in 1971, 
for the first time, net earnings of 
all Class I and II regulated 
motor carriers exceeded those of 
all Class I railroads by a whop- 
ping 34 per cent. Previously, 
1968 was the regulated truckers’ 
best earnings year, but they 
topped it by 65 per cent in 
1971.” 


@ In California 


A majority of 70 parking lot attend- 
ants employed by the Roxbury Garage 
Enterprises in Los Angeles, Calif., 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 986 in an election conducted 
recently by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, according to James 
Reader, Local 986 business agent. 


Three Ballots 
Won by Local 
In Tennessee 


Teamster Local 327 of Nashville, 
Tenn., recently won three representa- 
tion elections conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, gaining 
nearly 60 members in the process. 

William L. Ellis, Local 327 busi- 
ness representative, said the wins were 
scored at: Tennessee Trailblazers, Inc.; 
U.S. Plywood, a division of USS. 
Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc.; I. V. 
Sutphin Co.—all of the Nashville area. 

Included. in the new bargaining units 
are bus drivers, mechanics, warehouse- 
men, tow-motor operators, truck 
drivers, and shipping and receiving 
clerks. 
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Wisconsin 
Local Gains 
Cannery Wins 


Teamster Local 695 of Madison, 
Wis., increased to eight its growing list 
of organizing victories in the fresh 
vegetable processing industry by win- 
ning three ballots recently. 

Don Eaton, Local 695 secretary- 
treasurer and also chairman of the 
Central Conference of Teamster Food 
Processing Division, said the victories 
were scored at Baker Canning Co., in 
Theresa, Wis., and two plants operated 
by the Oconomowoc Canning Co., in 
Poynette and Waunakee, Wis. 

The Baker win added about 250 
year-round and seasonal employees to 
the union’s membership rolls while 
the Oconomowoc victory covered an 
estimated 100 year-round workers. 

Eaton said the local union’s eight 
representation election wins in fresh 
vegetable processing have added more 
than 1,300 new members to the union 
in the past two years. 


e G5 Million 


More than 65 million workers are 
now covered by the federal-state un- 
employment insurance program, ac- 
cording to the Labor Department. 


Dakota’s Best 


Ronald C. Baker, a member of Teams- 
ter Local 749 in Sioux Falls, S. D., 


recently was named “driver of the 
year” by the South Dakota Motor Car- 
riers Assn, Baker became a Teamster 
in 1944. He has driven more than 
3.25 million miles without a single 
accident while employed by John Mor- 
rell & Co., for the past 30 years. 
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Joining together in breaking ground for a new $500,000 2-story office building 


for Teamster Local 215 of Evansville, Ind., recently were (left to right): A. J. 
Stofleth, county commissioner; Joe O’Daniel of Downtown Evansville, Inc.; Clif- 
ford Arden, president of Local 215; James Buthod, county commissioner; H. F. 
Hines, Chamber of Commerce director, and Russell Lloyd, mayor of Evansville. 


Local Gains 7OO 


Firemen and Public Employees 
Go Teamster in So. California 


More than 700 new members were 
added to the roster of Teamster Local 
986 in Los Angeles, Calif., recently as 
a result of representation elections in 
Santa Monica and Ventura. 

M. E. Anderson, secretary-treasurer 


Fitzsimmons 
Gets Letter 
From Texan 


General President Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for all the benefits I have 
received from the Teamsters 


Union for the past 26 years, 
and express my thanks for the 
pension I have been receiving 
since 1971. I was a member 26 
years of Local 745 in Dallas and 
employed by ICX Freight Lines. 
Fraternally yours, 
John Atchley, 
Dallas, Tex. 


of Local 986, said more than 300 fire- 
men in Ventura County voted by bet- 
ter than a 2-to-1 margin for the union, 
while some 400 blue-collar workers 
for the city of Santa Monica voted 
by the same margin to rid themselves 
of another union. 


Local Union Grows 


The winning campaigns were con- 
ducted under the leadership of Dotson 
Bennett, director of Local 986’s public 
employees division. 


The election victories bring the to- 
tal membership of the new division 
representing public employees to more 
than 1,200 members since the drive 
was kicked off in January of this year. 


@ Car Owners 


Approximately 20 per cent of all 
American families do not own an 
automobile, according to the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Assn, 
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Successful Strikers 


TEAMSTERS 
union WF F UY 


| Local 419 


TRIKE Bie ON 


Teamster Local 419 of Toronto, Can., 


against Brink’s Express Co., of Canada, 


| TEAMSTERS | 
NION 
LOCAL 419. 


recently concluded a successful strike 
Ltd., at the company’s Toronto branch. 


Taking a short break during picketing duty were (left to right): Al White, Andy 


Nelson, Al Le Fort, Local 419 secretary-treasurer, and Pat Riley. 
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‘Green Card’ Holders Work 
While Americans Lack Jobs 


The wage scales and working conditions that prevail in the U. S. long 
have been attractive to Mexican workers who find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to eke out a living in their own country. 

For years a benevolent Uncle Sam was disposed to allow Mexicans to 
cross the border and take gainful employment wherever it could be found. 
Often-times they went to work at sub-standard wages and thus represented 
a threat to the conditions that unions had negotiated for their members. 

In the days of high employment on this side of the border, this was not 
considered a problem of great concern. But as prosperity ebbed and jobs 
declined, principally in the border states, the time came to take a second 
look at the treaties between the two countries which permitted this influx 
of “cheap” labor. 

As an initial corrective measure, Congress phased out the Bracero 
program, thus reducing the number of Mexicans who were allowed to 
migrate to the U. S. and compete for employment. But the treaty that 
permits so-called “green card” carriers to come north and work in the 
states continues. 

While exact figures are not readily available, it is estimated that around 
300,000 Mexicans utilize these “green cards” to engage in jobs that other- 
wise would be filled by Americans. And there have been incidents in 
which the “green card” carriers have become strikebreakers, as some were 
during the strike of Teamster Local 630 against Ramona’s Mexican Foods 
Products, a firm owned and operated by the family of U. S. Treasurer 
Ramona Banuelos. 

Moreover, the “green card” carriers are at work in this country at a 
time when thousands of American citizens, of all nationalities, are jobless. 
In California, a state that attracts most of the migrants, there are an esti- 
mated 450,000 unemployed, and the rate of joblessness in Southern Cali- 
fornia is 8.2 per cent. 

This is an incongruous situation. As compassionate as Americans are 
for their brothers and sisters to the South, a treaty that permits such a 
condition seems intolerable. Congress ought to take some corrective steps. 


Two Elections 
Won by Local 


In DBD. Cc. Area 


Teamster Local 67 of Washington, 
D. C., recently won two National 
Labor Relations Board elections to 
add nearly 50 members to the union’s 
membership rolls. 

Lawrence E. Waters, Local 67 
secretary-treasurer, said the victories 
were scored at Davis Distributing Co., 
a beer wholesaler in Laurel, Md., and 
Commodity Corp., of America, a 
dairy wholesaler in the District of 
Columbia. 

Drivers, warehousemen and office 
personnel at the beer firm voted 15 
to 1 in favor of the union. Drivers, 
warehousemen and helpers at the 
dairy company favored the union by 
16 to 6. 

Some 45 workers were eligible to 
ballot in the two elections. 


Warehouse 
Win Scored 
In Louisiana 


Teamster Local 568 of Shreveport, 
La., won a large warehouse bargaining 
unit in a recent National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election to 
successfully conclude a drawn-out or- 
ganizing campaign. 

William M. Hays, Local 568 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the victory was 
scored at Piggly-Wiggly Operators 
Warehouse, Inc., of Shreveport. Some 
200 workers were eligible to vote. 

The ballot resulted in 135 votes for 
the Teamsters, 16 for an independent 
union, 18 for “no union,” and 10 
votes were challenged. 


L. A. Local 
Wins Ballots 
At 3 Firms 


Teamster Local 848 of Los Angeles, 
Calif., won representation elections at 
three companies in recent weeks to 
add nearly 100 members to the union’s 
rolls. 

Sam Gellman, Local 848 secretary- 
treasurer, said the victories were 
scored at Columbia-Minerva where 
the vote was 7 to 1, at West Coast 
Liquidators where the tally was 35 to 
1, and at M.A.B. Vending Co.—owned 
by the Coca Cola Corp.—where the 
vote was 22 to 11. 
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Lower Court Reversed 


Lift Truck 
Contest Won 
By Teamster 


A lift truck contest sponsored by 
the Rochester, N.Y., chapter of the 
International Material Management 
Society recently was won by a mem- 


Raymond Pederson (center), a member 
of Teamster Local 99 in Rochester, 
N.Y., won a lift truck rally recently in 
which 45 other workers competed. 
Among Pederson’s competitors were 
Dean Potter (left) and Steve Kimbel 
(right), also members of Local 99. All 
three work at the Birds Eye Division 
cold storage warehouses in Avon, N.Y. 


ber of Teamster Local 99 of Roches- 
ter. 

Raymond Pederson won the cham- 
pionship over 45 contestants from 16 
companies in the Rochester area. 
Pederson works at the Birds Eye Divi- 
sion cold storage warehouse in Avon, 
N.Y. Two of his co-workers, Dean 
Potter and Steven Kimbel, also com- 
peted in the event. 

The purpose of the competition— 
called a “rally” by its sponsors—was 
to promote safe and efficient operation 
of industrial lift trucks. 


® in Kentucky 


A majority of the 34 employees of 
the Carolina Tire Co., of Kentucky, a 
recap and sales firm in Winchester, 
Ky., voted for Teamster Local 651 of 
Lexington, Ky., in a recent National 
Labor Relations Board representation 
election. 

Kenneth A. Silvers, Local 651 
trustee, said mechanics, drivers and 
sales-servicemen were eligible to vote. 
The election tally was 17 for the 
union and 13 against. 
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Appeals Decision Affirms Union 
Right to Write Constitution 


The United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia has re- 
versed a lower court ruling which had 
ordered delegates to the International 
Union convention last July to place a 
petition and referendum provision for 
constitutional amendments in the In- 
ternational Union constitution. 


After complying with the order of 
the lower court by placing such a pro- 
vision in the International Union con- 
stitution, delegates to the convention 
adopted a motion instructing the gen- 
eral executive board to appeal the 
lower court decision. 


The appellate court held that the 
federal district judge had no authority 
to make such a requirement of the 
convention. It stated that there is no 
requirement in any federal law which 
permits courts to dictate to unions the 


manner in which they adopt and 
amend their constitutions. 

The Court of Appeals also turned 
down the appeal of those bringing the 
original suit which challenged the 
manner in which delegates to Team- 
ster conventions are chosen. 


e Indiana Win 


Workers employed by the Miles 
Lumber Co., in Butler, Ind., voted 
overwhelmingly for representation by 
Teamster Local 297 of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in a recent election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Merlin A, Rice, Local 297 presi- 
dent, said 40 drivers, yardmen, cutters, 
forklift and loader men employed by 
the pre-cut home firm were eligible to 
ballot. The vote was 22 to 3 in favor 
of the union. 


Tnird Generation Teamster . 


Alan G. Lundberg is shown with a model of a truck his father, Garth Lundberg, a 


x 


driver for more than 20 years, wheeis for Bruce Motor Freight Lines in Des 
Moines, lowa. Alan’s grandfather, Arvid Lundberg, retired as a Bruce Motor 
Freight driver on the Central States pension plan 10 years ago. Alan, who cur- 
rently works on the dock, hopes to become a driver when he is 21 years old. 
He made the truck for Father’s Day. Grandfather, father and son are all mem- 


bers of Teamster Local 147 in Des Moines. 
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Teamsters Place 
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National Health 


On Top of Legislative Priorities 


NOW that the election is over, the hum of political cam- 
paigning will soon change to songs of legislation when the 
93rd Congress opens its first session in January with some 
of the same old problems hanging fire. 

One of the greatest challenges still unresolved, and one 
in which more than two million Teamsters have a vital 
interest, is that of national health insurance. 

On Capitol Hill’s back burner for several years, the heat 
is expected to be turned up under the proposal to provide 
every American with quality health care at reasonable cost. 

Organized labor has a special interest in seeing that 
national health insurance becomes the law of the land. 

Since 1960, workers and employers have pumped more 
than $100 billion into America’s health care system 
through collectively-bargained or other employer-based 
health insurance plans. The estimate was made recently 
by Max Fine, executive director of the Committee for 
National Health Insurance of which Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is a member, 

Fine, speaking at the Western Conference of Teamsters 
biennial workshop, added that in 1972 another $20.5 bil- 
lion in private health premiums would be paid out—an 
increase of $4.3 billion from 1960. 

Since 1960, there has been a 3-fold increase in total 
expenditures for personal health care, from $23.7 billion 
in that year to more than $75 billion now. 

“But these huge sums have not brought better health 
care,” Fine pointed out. “Today, it’s three times as hard 
as during the depression to find a family doctor. In the 
waiting rooms of most physicians, that’s what you do— 
wait and learn how ‘patients’ got their name.” 
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The problem is not one of health care cost alone. The 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has said for 
the record that Americans in more than 5,000 communities 
are without doctors. 

Thousands of people go without medical attention be- 
cause the doctor can’t or won’t come when called. The 
hospital emergency room has become the doctor’s office for 
growing numbers of working families. 

Out-of-hospital emergency services are in such a deplor- 
able state of readiness that an estimated two-thirds of the 
thousand people who die each day of heart attacks do so 
before they reach a hospital. 

There are dozens of indicators illustrating the apalling 
condition of health care in the United States. While Amer- 
ica is fabled as the richest nation, it ranks 22nd in life 
expectancy for men and seventh for women. The U.S. 
ranks 14th in infant mortality. 

Fine noted that during the last 30 years in which private 
health insurance has been the acceptable system in the 
U.S., collective bargaining has given health insurance a 
high priority. Even after 30 years, however, the private 
health insurance industry has failed to control costs. Health 
insurance costs have not been restrained under the wage- 
price control program. 

“Since April of this year,” said Fine, “increases of up 
to 50 per cent or more have been granted to health insur- 
ance carriers by the Price Commission. Whether the em- 
ployer pays all or the employee pays part, the increases 
effected today must compete with wage increases to- 
morrow.” 

Fine cited several examples of the increases, including: 
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55 per cent to Connecticut General for coverage of em- 
ployees of Continental Airlines, and 50% per cent to John 
Hancock Mutual Life for group major medical coverage 
in cases having an annual premium of less than $25,000. 

Meanwhile, during the period in which the insurance 
carriers were granted such huge increases, the Cost of 
Living Council stated that medical costs increased only 
three per cent over the past 12 months. 

Fine quoted a Wall Street Journal news story of last 
August about Aetna Life: “ “The American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the nation’s largest independent health insur- 
ance company have worked out a new approach to settling 
disputed medical insurance claims that gives doctors greater 
control over the size of payments the insurance company 
makes. Critics say the new practice, which is likely to be 
adopted by most other profit-making health insurors, could 
result in higher payments to doctors, and, in turn, higher- 
priced premiums for policy-holders.’ ” 

As Fine put it, based on the Journal story, “The doctors 
now apparently have approval to negotiate with themselves 
as to how much they will get paid.” 

It is true that insurance carriers are interested in risk 
control and claims controls, but even after 30 years they 
do not perceive themselves as negotiators and bargainers 
with the providers of health care, Fine said. “Nor have the 
insurance carriers ever been accused of spending our dol- 
lars wisely in terms of quality controls.” 


Reference to Teamster Study 


For example, Fine referred to a Teamster study in the 
New York City area eight years ago which revealed the 
shocking facts about lack of quality controls. The study 
conducted on Teamster members and their families by the 
Columbia University School of Public Health found that 
40 per cent of female surgery was unnecessary or question- 
able. One in five hospital admissions was found to be un- 
necessary. Two of every five patients received either poor 
or only fair care once admitted. 

Little has been done to check the abuses first brought 
to light by the Teamster study. Competent authorities now 
estimate that as many as two million operations were per- 
formed unnecessarily last year in the United States, and 
that one of every four hospital beds—on a given day 
was occupied by someone who did not need to be there. 
The fact of insurance paid-in hospital benefits is recognized 
as the main cause of unnecessary hospitalization. 

So far as controls of health care quality are concerned, 
there is no assurance that the system of private health 
insurance makes for any guarantees. 

Through various methods of review sanctioned by the 
American Medical Association and its member societies, 
doctors can be censured, suspended or otherwise disci- 
plined by other doctors. But in 1968, the latest year for 
which figures are available on this point, 32 state medical 
societies took no disciplinary action against any of their 
members. 

The net result, said Fine, is: “The attitude seems to be 
that a doctor, because he is a doctor, can do no wrong. He 
is licensed for life without any requirements for periodic 
review of his medical abilities or physical or mental 
condition.” 

Adding by way of comparison, Fine continued: “If long- 
haul truck drivers had no more post-licensure tests to pass 
than doctors, the interstate highway system of America 
would be one long, super-size demolition derby.” 
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Fine stressed: 

“What this all amounts to is that we are subsidizing an 
inefficient, ineffective, wasteful, archaic, semi-functional 
health care system. We are providing this subsidy by put- 
ting our hard-earned dollars through a mechanism—the 
private insurance industry—which is either unwilling or 
unable to assure the best possible health care at the lowest 
possible price. The insurance industry acts merely as a 
conduit for cash flow, and we are receiving an unaccept- 
able return.” 

The problem is not the fault of the doctors, said Fine. 
Nor is it the fault of the hospitals. It is not the fault of 
union members or employees. Rather, said Fine, “I think 
President Fitzsimmons put it correctly when he told a 
Senate committee last year: 

“We know that the dilemma is not the design of any 
one individual or organization. However, the fact is that 
health care in America today is a product manufactured 
by the American Medical Association, peddled on the open 
market, unfortunately, under the cloud of caveat emptor 
(let the buyer beware, or, purchase at your own risk if you 
can pay the price.)’” 

National health insurance is the only solution because 
things have reached the point that not even the achieve- 
ments of collective bargaining can save the situation. 

While Teamsters, for instance, have managed to nego- 
tiate many excellent health and welfare plans over the 
years to provide adequate benefits for the membership, the 
health care system no longer is able to deliver the quality 
product for which union representatives negotiated. 

It has become difficult if not impossible to maintain and 
expand benefits in the face of runaway costs. For this 
reason, the Teamsters Union under the leadership of Gen- 
eral President Fitzsimmons has supported a national health 
security plan. 


The ultimate objective of a national health program sup- 
ported by the Teamsters would be the implementation of 
the principle of health care as a matter of right, rather 
than a luxury, that should be available to all with equal 
and comprehensive benefits. 


Definition of Proper Plan 


A proper plan would establish a fund not merely to 
maintain the present health delivery system but to be exer- 
cised in a manner that would require basic reforms in the 
organization and delivery of services. 


Hospitals, for example, would be required to budget for 
the first time and no longer would be paid on a cost-plus 
reimbursement basis. Likewise, doctors would no longer 
have a blank check but would be paid reasonable, negoti- 
ated fees. 

As for the wherewithal of the money, there is no prob- 
lem there. Almost all the money needed under a national 
health insurance program could come from a rechanneling 
of existing expenditures. 

There are lots of other facets connected with the 
Teamster-supported plan that would offer an improved 
quality of health care security. 


Generally, they add up to a control of health costs, an 
improvement in health service, and finally, as Max Fine put 
it, “it will make real the principle that the working people 
of America, and the poor, and the deprived, have the same 
right to health care, and to life itself, as the affluent and 
the opulent.” 
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NLRB Case 


Old Teamster Foe Loses Decision 
In Struggle with New York Local 


Rollins Telecasting, Inc., of Platts- 
burgh, N.Y., was found by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to be 
guilty of unlawfully refusing to bar- 
gain with Teamster Local 648 of 
Plattsburgh in a recent decision. 

The company also was found guilty 
of discharging Patrick Connelly and 
John Ryan for seeking to organize the 
Rollins employees, for committing var- 
ious independent violations and for 
interfering with a representation elec- 
tion. 

Agreeing with the trial examiner, 
the Board ruled that a speech given by 
the company’s vice president was un- 
derstood by employees to mean in its 
totality that it would be futile for them 
to vote for the union. 

In his speech, the company officer 
emphasized three points: 

1. The employer had previously 
closed a business enterprise rather 
than deal with the Teamsters. 

2. The employees would lose their 
jobs through replacements if the 


Teamsters attempted to force the em- 
ployer to deal with them by striking. 

3. The employees would benefit if 
they organized a committee to deal 
with the employer. 

Needless to say, the trial examiner 
found that all three points taken to- 
gether were unlawful. 


Board Issues Order 


Rollins Telecasting was ordered by 
the Board to cease the unlawful con- 
duct and to offer the two discharges 
reinstatement and backpay for losses 
suffered. 

The Board also ordered the regional 
director to open and count two chal- 
lenged ballots and prepare a revised 
tally. In the event processing of the 
representation case did not result in 
certification because of the union’s 
failure to receive a majority of votes 
said the Board—the company was 
then ordered to bargain with the union 
upon request. 


City Drivers 


Three members of Teamster Local 107 in Philadelphia, Pa., received awards re- 


cently for their top records as city drivers for MFX of York, Pa. Shown (left to 
right) are: Jack Reilly, Harry Milligan, Gene Moran, MFX district manager, and 


John Kelly. 
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Vet Head 


Alfred Danheiser, a member of Team- 
ster Local 550 in New York City for the 
past 30 years, is the newly-elected 
commander of the Kings County Coun- 
cil of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S.A. Danheiser is a bakery salesman. 


Hospital Vote 
Goes Teamster 
In idaho 


Non-nursing personnel of St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital in Lewiston, Idaho, 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 551 in an election conducted 
recently by the Idaho Department of 
Labor. 

Evertt E. Byers, Local 551 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said that of the 90 em- 
ployees eligible to vote, 42 cast ballots 
for the union and 37 were against 
affiliation. 

Eligible to cast ballots were all 
service, maintenance and other non- 
nursing employees including nurse’s 
aides, technicians, orderlies, floor and 
ward clerks and certain part-time 
employees. 

Excluded from voting were regis- 
tered nurses, licensed practical nurses 
and administrative office and clerical 
workers. 


@ Two Victories 


Teamster Local 364 of South Bend, 
Ind., won two representation ballots 
conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board recently at Bendix 
Trucking Services Division and Wol- 
verine Express, Inc., in South Bend. 

Roland A. Wardlow, Local 364 
president, said both victories were 
unanimous ballots. Seven workers at 
Bendix voted while office and clerical 
workers at Wolverine cast ballots. 
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San Diego 
Local Wins 


Big Unit 

A bargaining unit of nearly 100 
workers was won by Teamster Local 
542 of San Diego, Calif., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board rep- 
resentation election at Walker-Scott 
Corp., a retail department store ware- 
house in the Southern California city. 

Kenneth G. Phillips, Local 542 or- 
ganizer, said warehousemen, truck 


drivers, helpers, shipping and receiv- 
ing clerks and scheduling clerks were 
eligible to vote in the election. 

The ballot count was 70 for the 
union, 17 against and six votes were 
challenged. 


Parking Lot 
Case Won 
By Locai 986 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled recently that Joe’s Auto 
Parks, car Wash & Service Stations of 
Los Angeles, Calif., unlawfully termi- 
nated a parking lot attendant because 
of his activities on behalf of Teamster 
Local 986. 

The decision upheld the trial ex- 
aminer who said the evidence showed 
that Richard Cabrera, the dischargee, 
helped initiate a union organizing 
drive among the employer’s parking 
lot attendants. 

It was contended by the company 
that Cabrera was an unsatisfactory 
worker, but the examiner discovered 
that the firm had a high rate of turn- 
over in personnel, indulged in inter- 
rogation' of the employees, issued 
threats and created the impression of 
surveillance of union activities. 

The Board ordered the company to 
cease the unfair labor practices and 
offer Cabrera reinstatement with back- 


pay. 


College Grants 
To Youngsters 
At Local 816 


A son and a daughter of members 
of Teamster Local 816 in New York 
City each won Peter J. Brunie 
Scholarships worth $2,000 recently. 

The awards made by the scholar- 
ship fund went to Mary Ellin Higgins, 
daughter of Thomas J. Higgins, and 
Michael Jaeger, son of Clifford R. 
Jaeger. 
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Teamster Local 142 Secretary-Treasurer Don Sawochka (left) and President 
Joseph Carabin flank nine of the union’s scholarship winners at an awards pre- 
sentation. With them are: James Jasper, Rita Decker, Cassie Hubbard, Robin 
Hoots, John Huitsing, Janine Modrak, Jerome Masty, Josephine Hall and Diane 
Bartman. 


Sixteen sons and daughters of mem- 
bers of Teamster Local 142 in Gary, 
Ind., shared $4,300 in scholarship 
money as they enrolled for college 
study this fall. 

The 16 grants brought to 41 the 
number of scholarships given by the 
local union in the past three years. 

Heading this year’s list of scholar- 
ship winners was Jerome Masty, son 


Appreciation 
Expressed 
By Retiree 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for all the benefits I have 
received from the Teamsters 
Union in the past 22 years, and 
also thanks for the pension I 
have been receiving since Sep- 
tember, 1970. I was a member 
of Teamster Local 215 in Evans- 
ville, Ind., and was employed by 
Creasery Co., Inc., for 22 years 
here in Evansville. 


Fraternally Yours, 
Lloyd R. Metz, 
Evansville, Ind, 
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Worth $4,300 


16 Scholarships Awarded 
By Local 142 in Indiana 


of Michael Masty. Young Masty re- 
ceived the top award of $1,000 a year 
for four years. All other grants were 
for either $200 or $300. The other 
recipients were: 


Diane L. Bartman, daughter of 
Gordon R. Bartman; Pamela Jo 
Blanco, daughter of Joseph M. 
Blanco; Colette Borom, daughter of 
Russell Decker; 


Josephine Hall, daughter of Joseph 
Hall, Robin E. Hoots, daughter of 
Herbert F. Hoots; Cassie Hubbard, 
daughter of V. L. Hubbard; John A. 
Huitsing, son of Peter Huitsing; 
James W. Jasper, son of Herman E. 
Jasper; 

Candice Lu Ladd, daughter of Wil- 
ford Ladd; Janine Modrak, daughter 
of George Modrak; Greg Peres, son 
of Peter Peres; Jeanne Powell, daugh- 
ter of Lincoln Powell; Donna Scott, 
daughter of Donald F. Scott; Michael 
Smar, son of Joseph Smar. 


@ Distaff Jobs 


There currently are about 32 mil- 
lion women workers in the United 
States labor force, constituting 38 per 
cent of all workers, according to the 
Women’s Bureau of the Labor Depart- 
ment. 
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To Sons, Daughters 


College Scholarships Given 
By Local 743 in Chicago 


Si 


Donald Peters (left) and his wife, Evelyn (far right), are shown presenting $1,000 
scholarship checks to Anthony Shimkus and Rachelle Smiley. The awards are 
made annually by the Peters Foundation to the two leading entrants in the 
Teamster Local 743 scholarship competition. Peters is president of Local 743. 


Fourteen sons and daughters of 
members of Teamster Local 743 in 
Chicago, Ill., are in college this year 
with much of their tuition and fees 
paid by scholarships from the local 
union. 


Two of the awards for $1,000 each 
were presented through the Donald 
and Evelyn Peters Foundation. Peters 
is president of Local 743. The win- 
ning students were Richard Shimkus, 
son of Anthony Shimkus, and 
Rachelle Smiley, daughter of Mrs. 
Johnnie Smiley. 


Other winners of Local 743 grants 
worth $500 each were: Alex Braun, 
son of Morris Braun; Gregory Ellis, 
son of Thomas J. Ellis; Bryan Glaza, 
son of Mrs. Louise Glaza; Marsha 
Hiyama, daughter of Mrs. Yukiko 
Hiyama Thomas R. Jankowski, son of 
Chester Jankowski; Catherine Mura- 
ski, daughter of Mrs. Joann Muraski; 
James E. Puch, son of Mrs. Stephanie 
Puch; Barbara L. Sledd, daughter of 
Mrs. Dorothy Sledd; Verna White, 
daughter of Mrs. Dorothy White; 
Frederick V. Brooks, son of Frederick 
Brooks; Betty Jean Collins, daughter 
of Mrs. Johnnie Bruce. 


The board of judges also voted a 
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special scholarship to Maria Diaz 


Peterson who won international atten- 
tion on a recent European concert 
tour. 


Scholarship Winners 


Scholarships 
Again Offered 
In the West 


For the 8th consecutive year, sons 
and daughters of Teamsters in the 
western United States and Canada 
will have another opportunity to com- 
pete for college scholarships. 

The grants are valued as high as 
$2,000 and will be awarded next May 
to the children of members of local 
unions affiliated with the Western 
Conference of Teamsters. 

A total of 114 students have shared 
in nearly $125,000 in awards since 
the scholarship program was inaugu- 
rated. 


February 15 Deadline 

Applications for the grants offered 
by the WCT and various joint coun- 
cil and local union affiliates must be 
received by the WCT scholarship 
committee on or before next February 
15th. 

A transcript of the student’s activi- 
ties and academic record—along with 
results of his Scholastic Aptitude Test 
—must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee by March 31st. 

Application forms for the various 
scholarships may be obtained by 
writing: The Western Conference of 
Teamsters Scholarship Committee, 
1870 Ogden Dr., Burlingame, Calif. 
94010. 


Leon Cooper (center), president of Teamster Local 134 in Trenton, N.J., is shown 


awarding college scholarships to Debra Lee (left) and Cynthia Krause, daughter 
of Local 134 members. The grants, valued at $2,000 each, were presented in 
the name of Local 134’s Joseph G. Landgraf who retired after serving 34 years 


as secretary-treasurer of the local union. 
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ALABAMA 


. Jack Edwards (R) 

. William L, Dickinson (R) 
. Bill Nichols (D) 

. Tom Bevill (D) 

. Robert E. Jones (D) 

. John H. Buchanan (R) 

. Walter W. Flowers (D) 


ALASKA 


AL Nicholas J. Begich (D) 
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. Del Clawson (R) 

. John H. Rousselot (R) 
. Charles E. Wiggins (R) 
. Thomas M. Rees (D) 
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ARIZONA 


. John J. Rhodes (R) 
. Morris K. Udall (D) 
. Sam Steiger (R) 

. John B. Conlan (R)* 


ARKANSAS 


. Bill Alexander (D) 
. Wilbur D. Mills (D) 
. John P. Hammerschmidt (R- 


Ray Thornton (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 


Don H. Clausen (R) 
Harold T. Johnson (D) 
John E. Moss (D) 
Robert L. Leggett (D) 
Phillip Burton (D) 
William S. Mailliard (R) 
Ronald V. Dellums (D) 
Fortney (Pete) Stark (D)* 
Don Edwards (D) 
Charles S. Gubser (R) 


. Leo J. Ryan (D)* 

. Burt L. Talcott (R) 

. Charles M. Teague (R) 
. Jerome R. Waldie (D) 
LD; 
. B. F. Sisk (D) 

. Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. (R) 
. Robert B. Mathias (R) 

. Chet Holifield (D) 

. Carlos J. Moorhead (R)* 

. Augustus F. Hawkins (D) 


John J. McFall (D) 


James C. Corman (D) 
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29. 
. Edward R. Roybal (D) 

. Charles H. Wilson (D) 

. Craig Hosmer (R) 

. Jerry L. Pettis (R) 

. Richard T. Hanna (D) 

. Glenn M. Anderson (D) 

. William M. Ketchum (R)* 
. Yvonne B. Burke (D)* 

. George E. Brown, Jr. (D)* 
. Andrew J. Hinshaw (R)* 


URN 


DANAWN 
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Barry M. Goldwater, Jr. (R) 


Alphonzo Bell (R) 
George E. Danielson (D) 


Bob Wilson (R) 


. Lionel Van Deerlin (D) 
. Clair W. Burgener (R)* 
. Victor V. Veysey (R) 


COLORADO 


. Patricia Schroeder (D)* 
. Donald G. Brotzman (R) 
. Frank E. Evans (D) 


James T. Johnson (R)* 


William L. Armstrong (R)* 


CONNECTICUT 


. William Cotter (D) 


Robert H. Steele (R) 
Robert N. Giaimo (D) 
Stewart B. McKinney (R) 
Ronald A. Sarasin (R)* 
Ella T. Grasso (D) 


DELAWARE 


AL Pierre S. duPont IV (R) 
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FLORIDA 


Robert L. F. Sikes (D) 
Don Fuqua (D) 
Charles E. Bennett (D) 
Bill Chappell, Jr. (D) 


William D. Gunter, Jr. (D)* 


C. W. Young (R) 
Sam M. Gibbons (D) 
James A. Haley (D) 
Louis Frey (R) 

L. A. Bafalis (R)* 


. Paul G. Rogers (D) 


J. Herbert Burke (R) 


. William Lehman (D)* 
. Claude Pepper (D) 


Dante B. Fascell (D) 
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GEORGIA 
Ronald B. Ginn (D)* 
Dawson Mathias (D) 
Jack Brinkley (D) 


Benjamin B. Blackburn (R) 


Andrew Young (D)* 
John J. Flynt, Jr. (D) 
John W. Davis (D) 

W. S. (Bill) Stuckey (D) 
Phil M. Landrum (D) 


Robert G. Stephens, Jr. (D) 


HAWAII 


Spark M. Matsunaga (D) 


Patsy T. Mink (D) 
IDAHO 


. Stephen D. Symms (R)* 
. Orval Hansen (R) 


ILLINOIS 


. Ralph H. Metcalfe (D) 

. Morgan F. Murphy (D) 

. Robert P. Hanrahan (R)* 
. Edward J. Derwinski (R) 


John C. Kluczynski (D) 


. Harold R. Collier (R) 


George W. Collins (D) 


. Dan Rostenkowski (D) 

. Sidney R. Yates (D) 

. Samuel H. Young (R)* 

. Frank Annunzio (D) 

. Philip M. Crane (R) 

. Robert McClory (R) 

. John N. Erlenborn (R) 

. Leslie C. Arends (R) 

. John B. Anderson (R) 

. George M. O’Brien (R)* 
. Robert H. Michel (R) 

. Thomas F. Railsback (R) 
. Paul Findley (R) 

. Edward R. Madigan (R)* 
2. George E. Shipley (D) 

. Melvin Price (D) 

. Kenneth J. Gray (D) 


INDIANA 


Ray J. Madden (D) 
Ear] F. Landgrebe (R) 
John Brademas (D) 

J. Edward Roush (D) 
Elwood H. Hills (R) 
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. William G. Bray (R) 
. John T. Myers (R) 

. Roger H. Zion (R) 

. Lee H. Hamilton (D) 


David W. Dennis (R) 


. William H. Hudnut IIT (R)* 


IOWA 


. Edward Mezvinsky (D)* 
. John C. Culver (D) 


H. R. Gross (R) 


. Neal Smith (D) 
. William J. Scherle (R) 


Wiley Mayne (R) 
KANSAS 


Keith G. Sebelius (R) 
William R. Roy (D) 
Larry Winn, Jr. (R) 
Garner E. Shriver (R) 
Joe Skubitz (R) 


KENTUCKY 


Frank A. Stubblefield (D) 
William H. Natcher (D) 
Romano L. Mazzoli (D) 
M. G. (Gene) Snyder (R) 
Tim Lee Carter (R) 

John B. Breckinridge (D)* 
Carl D. Perkins (D) 


LOUISIANA 


F. Edward Hébert (D) 
Hale Boggs (D) 
David C. Treen (R)* 


. Joe D. Waggonner, Jr. (D) 


Otto E. Passman (D) 
John R. Rarick (D) 

John B. Breaux (D)* 
Gillis W. Long (D)* 


MAINE 


. Peter N. Kyros (D) 
. William S. Cohen (R)* 


MARYLAND 


William O. Mills (R) 
Clarence D. Long (D) 
Paul S. Sarbanes (D) 


. Marjorie S. Holt (R)* 

. Lawrence J. Hogan (R) 
. Goodloe E. Byron (D) 
. Parren J. Mitchell (D) 
. Gilbert Gude (R) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. Silvio O. Conte (R) 


Edward P. Boland (D) 
Harold D. Donohue (D) 
Robert F. Drinan (D) 


. Paul W. Cronin (R) 

. Michael J. Harrington (D) 
. Torbert H. Macdonald (D) 
. Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. (D) 

. John Joseph Moakley (D)* 
. Margaret M. Heckler (R) 

. James A. Burke (D) 

. Gerry E. Studds (D)* 
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MICHIGAN 
John Conyers, Jr. (D) 


. Marvin L. Esch (R) 

. Garry E. Brown (R) 

. Edward Hutchinson (R) 
. Gerald R. Ford (R) 


Charles E. Chamberlain (R) 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (R) 
James Harvey (R) 


. Guy Vander Jagt (R) 


Elford A. Cederberg (R) 
Philip E. Ruppe (R) 
James G. O’Hara (D) 


. Charles C, Diggs, Jr. (D) 

. Lucian N. Nedzi (D) 

. William D. Ford (D) 

. John D. Dingell (D) 

. Martha W. Griffiths (D) 

. Robert J. Huber (R)* 

. William S. Broomfield (R) 


MINNESOTA 


Albert H. Quie (R) 
Ancher Nelson (R) 
Bill Frenzel (R) 
Joseph E. Karth (D) 
Donald M. Fraser (D) 
John M. Zwach (R) 
Bob Bergland (D) 
John A. Blatnik (D) 


MISSISSIPPI 


. Jamie L. Whitten (D) 


David R. Bowen (D)* 
G. V. Montgomery (D) 
Thad Cochran (R)* 


. Trent Lott (R)* 


MISSOURI 


. William Clay (D) 

. James W. Symington (D) 
. Leonor K. Sullivan (D) 

. William J. Randall (D) 


Richard Bolling (D) 
Jerry Litton (D)* 

Gene Taylor (R)* 
Richard H. Ichord (D) 
Wililam L. Hungate (D) 
Bill D. Burlison (D) 


MONTANA 


. Richard G. Shoup (R) 
2. John Melcher (D) 


NEBRASKA 


Charles Thone (R) 
John L. McCollister (R) 


. Dave Martin (R) 


NEVADA 
David Towell (R)* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. Louis C. Wyman (R) 


—_ 


. James C. Cleveland (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


. John E. Hunt (R) 
. Charles W. Sandman, Jr. (R) 


NR 


SN ANAWN 


. James J. Howard (D) 

. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D) 

. Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen (R) 
. Edwin B. Forsythe (R) 

. William B. Widnall (R) 

. Robert A. Roe (D) 

. Henry Helstoski (D) 


Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D) 


. Joseph G. Minish (D) 

. Matthew J. Rinaldo (R)* 

. Joseph J. Maraziti (R)* 
. Dominick V. Daniels (D) 
. Edward J. Patten (D) 


NEW MEXICO 


. Manuel Lujan, Jr. (R) 


Harold Runnels (D) 


NEW YORK 


Otis G. Pike (D) 

James R. Grover, Jr. (R) 
Angelo D. Roncallo (R)* 
Norman F. Lent (R) 
John W. Wydler (R) 
Lester L. Wolff (D) 
Joseph P. Addabbo (D) 


. Benjamin S. Rosenthal (D) 
. James J. Delaney (D) 

. Mario Biaggi (D) 

. Frank J. Brasco (D) 

. Shirley Chisholm (D) 

. Bertram L. Podell (D) 


John J. Rooney (D) 


. Hugh L. Carey (D) 

. Elizabeth Holtzman (D) * 
. John M. Murphy (D) 

. Edwin I. Koch (D) 

. Charles B. Rangel (D) 

. Bela S. Abzug (D) 

. Herman Badillo (D) 

. Jonathan B. Bingham (D) 
peter A.beyser: Ch) 

. Ogden R. Reid (D) 

. Hamilton Fish, Jr. (R) 

. Benjamin A. Gilman (R)* 
. Howard W. Robison (R) 
. Samuel S. Stratton (D) 

. Carleton J. King (R) 

. Robert C. McEwen (R) 

. Donald J. Mitchell (R) * 

. James M. Hanley (D) 

. William F. Walsh (R)* 

. Frank Horton (R) 

. Barber B. Conable, Jr. (R) 
. Henry P. Smith III (R) 

. Thaddeus J. Dulski (D) 

. Jack F. Kemp (R) 

. James F. Hasting (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Walter B. Jones (D) 

L. H. Fountain (D) 
David N. Henderson (D) 
Ike F. Andrews (D)* 
Wilmer Mizell (R) 

L. Richardson Preyer (D) 


. Charles G. Rose III (D)* 
. Earl B. Ruth (R) 
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. James G. Martin (R)* 
. James T. Broyhil (R) 
. Roy A. Taylor (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Mark Andrews (R) 
OHIO 


William J. Keating (R) 
Donald D. Clancy (R) 

. Charles W. Whalen, Jr. (R) 
. Tennyson Guyer (R)* 
. Delbert L. Latta (R) 

. William H. Harsha (R) 
. Clarence J. Brown (R) 
Walter E. Powell (R) 

. Thomas L. Ashley (D) 
Clarence E. Miller (R) 
. J. William Stanton (R) 

. Samuel L. Devine (R) 
. Charles A. Mosher (R) 
. John F. Seiberling (D) 

. Chalmers P. Wylie (R) 

. Ralph S. Regula (R)* 
. John M. Ashbrook (R) 

. Wayne L. Hays (D) 

. Charles J. Carney (D) 
. James V. Stanton (D) 
. Louis Stokes (D) 

. Charles A. Vanik (D) 
. William E. Minshall (R) 


OKLAHOMA 


. James R. Jones (D)* 

. Clem Rogers McSpadden (D) * 
. Carl Albert (D) 

Tom Steed (D) 

John Jarman (D) 

John N. (Happy) Camp (R) 


OREGON 


. Wendell Wyatt (R) 

Al Ullman (D) 

. Edith Green (D) 

. John R. Dellenback (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. William A. Barrett (D) 

. Robert N. C. Nix (D) 

. William J. Green (D) 

. Joshua Eilberg (D) 

. John H. Ware III (R) 
Gus Yatron (D) 

. Lawrence G. Williams (R) 
. Edward G. Biester, Jr. (R) 
oF, G. Shuster ¢R))* 

. Joseph M. McDade (R) 

. Daniel J. Flood (D) 


DAnFwne 


AAYDNMNBRWN KR 


OMDADMAPWNE 


. John P. Saylor (R) 

. R. Lawrence Coughlin (R) 
. William S. Moorhead (D) 

. Fred B. Rooney (D) 

. Edwin D. Eshleman (R) 

. Herman T. Schneebeli (R) 
. H. John Heinz III (R) 

. George A, Goodling (R) 

. Joseph M. Gaydos (D) 

. John H. Dent (D) 

. Thomas E. Morgan (D) 

. Albert W. Johnson (R) 

. Joseph P. Vigorito (D) 

. Frank M. Clark (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 


. Fernand J. St. Germain (D) 
. Robert O. Tiernan (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


- Mendel J. Davis (D) 
. Floyd Spence (R) 


W. J. Bryan Dorn (D) 


. James R. Mann (D) 
. Thomas S. Gettys (D) 
. Edward L. Young (R)* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


. Frank E. Denhom (D) 
. James Abdnor (R)* 


TENNESSEE 


. James H. Quillen (R) 
. John J. Duncan (R) 
. LaMar Baker (R) 


Joe L. Evins (D) 


. Richard H. Fulton (D) 

. Robin L. Beard, Jr. (R)* 
. Ed Jones (D) 

. Dan Kuykendall (R) 


TEXAS 


. Wright Patman (D) 
. Charles Wilson (D)* 
. James M. Collins (R) 


Ray Roberts (D) 
Alan Steelman (R)* 
Olin E. Teague (D) 


. Bill Archer (R) 

. Bob Eckhardt (D) 
. Jack Brooks (D) 
10. 
. W. R. Poage (D) 
. Jim Wright (D) 
. Robert Price (R) 


J. J. Pickle (D) 


John Young (D) 
Eligio de la Garza (D) 


SOAMANDNPWNE 


—_ 


WN NAW WN 


WOAANIDUKHFWNK 


Richard C White (D) 


. Omar Burleson (D) 

. Barbara C. Jordan (D)* 
. George Mahon (D) 

. Henry B. Gonzalez (D) 
. O. C. Fisher (D) 

- Bob Casey (D) 

. Abraham Kazen, Jr. (D) 
. Dale Milford (D)* 


UTAH 


- K. Gunn McKay (D) 
. Wayne Owens (D)* 


VERMONT 
Richard W. Mallary (R) 


VIRGINIA 


. Thomas N. Downing (D) 


G. William Whitehurst (R) 


. David E. Satterfield III (D) 
. Robert W. Daniel, Jr. (R)* 


W.C. (Dan) Daniel (D) 
M. Caldwell Butler (R) * 


. J. Kenneth Robinson (R) 
. Stanford E. Parris (R)* 
. William C. Wampler (R) 
. Joel T, Broyhill (R) 


WASHINGTON 


. John Hemplemann (D)* 
. Lloyd Meeds (D) 
. Julia Butler Hansen (D) 


Mike McCormack (D) 


. Thomas S. Foley (D) 
. Floyd V. Hicks (D) 
. Brock Adams (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


. Robert H. Mollohan (D) 
. Harley O. Staggers (D) 
. John M. Slack (D) 

. Ken Hechler (D) 


WISCONSIN 


. Les Aspin (D) 

. Robert W. Kastenmeier (D) 
. Vernon W. Thomson (R) 

. Clement J. Zablocki (D) 

. Henry S. Reuss (D) 

. William A. Steiger (R) 

. David R. Obey (D) 

. Howard V. Froehlich (R) * 
. Glenn R. Davis (R) 


WYOMING 


AL Teno Roncalio (D) 


* Re-elected = + Newly Elected 
ALABAMA 


James B. Allen (D) 
John J. Sparkman (D)* 


ALASKA 


Ted Stevens (R)* 
Mike Gravel (D) 


ARIZONA 


Paul J. Fannin (R) 
Barry M. Goldwater (R) 


ARKANSAS 


J. William Fulbright (D) 
John L. McClellan (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 


Alan Cranston (D) 
John V. Tunney (D) 


COLORADO 


Floyd K. Haskell (D)* 
Peter H. Dominick (R) 


CONNECTICUT 


Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. (R) 
Abraham A. Ribicoff (D) 


DELAWARE 


Joseph R. Biden, Jr. (D)7 
William V. Roth, Jr. (R) 


FLORIDA 
Lawton Chiles (D) 
Edward J. Gurney (R) 
GEORGIA 
Sam Nunn (D)+ 
Herman E. Talmadge (D) 
HAWAII 
Daniel K. Inouye (D) 
Hiram L. Fong (R) 
IDAHO 
Frank Church (D) 
James A. McClure (R)+ 
ILLINOIS 
Adlai E. Stevenson III (D) 
Charles H. Percy (R)* 
INDIANA 
Birch Bayh (D) 
Vance Hartke (D) 
IOWA 
Harold E. Hughes (D) 
Dick Clark (D)+ 
KANSAS 


Robert Dole (R) 
James B. Pearson (R)* 
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The New Senate 


KENTUCKY 


Marlow W. Cook (R) 
Walter (Dee) Huddleston (D)+ 


LOUISIANA 
J. Bennett Johnston (D)+ 
Russell B. Long (D) 
MAINE 
Edmund S. Muskie (D) 
William D. Hathaway (D)+ 
MARYLAND 
J. Glenn Beall, Jr. (R) 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Edward M. Kennedy (D) 
Edward W. Brooke (R)* 
MICHIGAN 
Philip A. Hart (D) 
Robert P. Griffin (R)* 
MINNESOTA 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D) 
Walter F. Mondale (D) 
MISSISSIPPI 
James O. Eastland (D)* 
John Stennis (D) 
MISSOURI 
Thomas F. Eagleton (D) 
Stuart Symington (D) 
MONTANA 
Mike Mansfield (D) 
Lee Metcalf (D)* 
NEBRASKA 
Carl T. Curtis (R)* 
Roman L. Hruska (R) 
NEVADA 
Alan Bible (D) 
Howard W. Cannon (D) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Thomas J. McIntrye (D)* 
Norris Cotton (R) 
NEW JERSEY 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D) 
Clifford P, Case (R)* 
NEW MEXICO 
Pete V. Domenici (R)* 
Joseph M. Montoya (D) 
NEW YORK 
James L. Buckley (R) 
Jacob K. Javits (R) 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D) 
Jesse A. Helms (R)+ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Quentin N. Burdick (D) 
Milton R. Young (R) 


OHIO 
Robert Taft, Jr. (R) 
William B, Saxbe (R) 
OKLAHOMA 


Dewey F. Bartlett (R)j 
Henry Bellmon (R) 


OREGON 
Mark Hatfield (R)* 
Robert W. Packwood (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Richard S. Schweiker (R) 
Hugh Scott (R) 


RHODE ISLAND 
John O. Pastore (D) 
Claiborne Pell (D)* 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ernest F. Hollings (D) 
Strom Thurmond (R)* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


George S. McGovern (D) 
James Abourezk (D)+ 


TENNESSEE 
William E, Brock III (R) 
Howard H. Baker, Jr. (R)* 
TEXAS 
Lloyd Bentsen (D) 
John G. Tower (R)* 
UTAH 


Frank E. Moss (D) 
Wallace F. Bennett (R) 


VERMONT 
George D. Aiken (R) 
Winston L. Prouty (R) 
VIRGINIA 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr. (D) 
William L, Scott (R)+ 
WASHINGTON 


Henry M. Jackson (D) 
Warren G. Magnuson (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Robert C. Byrd (D) 
Jennings Randolph (D)* 
WISCONSIN 


Gaylord A. Nelson (D) 
William Proxmire (D) 


WYOMING 


Gale W. McGee (D) 
Clifford P. Hensen (R)* 


The International Teamster 


@ Death and Safety 


Preliminary investigations show that the Illinois 
Central Gulf Railroad tragedy in Chicago—in which 
44 died and more than 350 were injured—was the 
result of a safety violation. 

Rules provided that a flagman should have been 
sent down the track from the crew of the first train to 
warn any approaching train that the first train was 
backing up. No flagman was dispached. The result 
was one train plowing into the other. 


@ Tricky Price Evasions 


Small business, particularly in the food industry, 
is resorting to trickery to overcome the effects of the 
so-called price freeze. 

Candy and pastry makers, especially, are resorting 
more to the old ploy of reducing the size of their 
pattern and baking tins. This permits them to receive 
the same price for a product that continually grows 
smaller in size and ounce volume. 

Restaurants are resorting more to price schemes, 
also. They offer old items under a new name or a 
larger portion which actually amounts to a net reduc- 
tion in volume related to price. They also delete side 
dishes which formerly were customary with certain 
meals. 

One of the most common evasions in restaurants 
is the simple serving of a glass of milk. They either 
do not tell the customer that a small and large size 
is available and then serve only the large size, or they 
offer only a large size at a higher cost-per-ounce to 
the customer. 


@ Do-It-Yourself Kits 


Manufacturers of hobby kits are experiencing a 
boom as Christmas nears as families with strapped 
budgets turn to do-it-yourself kits for gifts. 

Most popular items so far are candle-making, 
glass-cutting and wine-making kits. Other big sellers 
are Christmas-card kits, tree-ornament kits and even 
do-it-yourself terrariums are selling well after doing 
poorly in 1971. 


@ Child-Proofing Delayed 


An unexpected shortage of childproof containers 
has prompted the Food and Drug Administration to 
delay the deadline for safety packaging of certain 
linaments, aspirin and dangerous drugs. 

The original deadlines for various items were in 
August, September and October. Now, however, 
pharmacists have until Jan. 22, 1973, to comply with 
the law. 

The delay was decided upon after a survey re- 
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Information 


vealed the packaging-supply backlog. The shortage 
was further aggravated by many pharmacists decid- 
ing to put all prescriptions in childproof containers. 


@ 20-Cent Pay Phones 


“Ma Bell,” more accurately known as the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has its sights on switch- 
ing its 1.2 million coin-operated pay phones from a 
dime to 20 cents for local calls. 

The company and its 24 operating companies 
across the country have in the works plans to petition 
state regulatory agencies for rate hikes over the next 
few years. Five such rate increase applications al- 
ready have been filed with two of them being turned 
down in Virginia and Connecticut. 

Still pending are applications in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and areas served by Cincinnati Bell. 


@ Fog Safety Research 


The Federal Highway Administration has made a 
research grant to find ways to advise motorists of 
safe driving speeds during foggy weather conditions. 

The Oregon State Highway Division will handle 
the study over a 27-month period on a contract in 
excess of $262,000. 

Prime objective of the research, as the FHA put 
it, is to develop preliminary design specifications for 
a speed advisory system which will inform drivers of 
the current operating speed of traffic on the road 
ahead when visibility is reduced by adverse weather. 


@® Weapon Detectors 


Two contractors have been named by the Federal 
Aviation Administration to develop new concepts for 
automatically detecting firearms and explosive de- 
vices in luggage and hand bags. 

Contracts totaling nearly $380,000 were awarded 
to the Westinghouse Electric Corp., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and the General Electric Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westinghouse will work on an X-ray absorption 
technique while GE will do research on an X-ray 
fluorescence technique. 

The ultimate detection device, equipped with an 
alarm system, must be safe to operate and have a 
high rate of accuracy, yet be small enough to facili- 
tate easy transfer between airline gate positions. 

Studies are expected to take at least 23 months. 


@ Consumers Go To Court 


More and more consumers are going to court to 
press law suits against companies which sell faulty 
products resulting in injury to the purchaser. 

Malfunctioning products now rival automobile 
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accidents as the nation’s No. 1 cause of litigation. 
There were an estimated 500,000 court cases insti- 
tuted last year by consumers. The figure compares 
with 100,000 five years ago. Trend observers expect 
the annual total to hit a million by 1985. 

The percentage of cases in which juries rule in 
favor of consumers has risen in recent years to 52 
per cent, according to surveys by Jury Verdict Re- 
search of Cleveland, O. 

The amount of the average award to the plaintiff 
has increased substantially, going to $67,290 in 1969 
—up from $11,644 in 1965 in household chemical 
cases, for example. 


@ Air Passengers 


Passenger traffic on scheduled airlines in the United 
States increased 13 per cent during the first nine 
months of 1972, compared with the same period in 
the previous year. 

The Air Transport Association said the new three- 
quarter total was 114.1 billion revenue passenger 
miles, up from 100.8 billion miles in 1971. 

The greatest traffic increase was in international 
and territorial operations of 11 major cariers where 
the gain was more than 21 per cent. Domestic service 
gained almost 11 per cent. 

Local service airlines increased passenger miles 13 
per cent. Helicopter airline traffic went up almost 12 
per cent. 


@ Milk Consumption 


Consumption of milk and milk products this year 
is expected to average 562 pounds per capita, ac- 
cording to the Agriculture Department, for a slight 
increase over 558 pounds in 1971. 

Dairy farmers this year are expected to produce 
the most milk they have put out since 1965. The 
1972 output is expected to be about 120.5 billion 
pounds. Production in 1965 was 124.1 billion pounds. 


@ Lumber Prices 


The president of the nation’s largest association of 
home builders has accused the lumber industry of 
raising prices “unconscionably” while “thumbing its 
nose” at the Price Commission. 

The charge was brought by Stanley Waranch, head 
of the National Assn., of Home Builders. Waranch 
said the lumber industry, through the use of gimmicks 
and shenanigans, was close to conspiracy in price 
setting. 

Among methods used to raise prices, he said, are 
restraints on sales, creation of off-size shapes so as to 
qualify them as new products under Price Commis- 
sion regulations, and complex methods of distribution. 

Lumber companies also are forcing builders to 
buy unneeded companion products—a long-time prac- 
tice in the distribution of candy. Finally, lumber 
producers are working more closely with yard dis- 
tributors to the detriment of builders. 


@ Joblessness and Infant Death 


A public health researcher reported recently that 
periods of economic instability may be linked to 


fluctuations in infant mortality rates. 

Dr. Harvey Breener of Johns Hopkins University 
said national figures for the past 60 years reveal that 
as the unemployment rate went up so did rates of 
fetal deaths and deaths of both newborn babies and 
infants over one month old. 


@ Ferocious Bees 


Swarms of ferocious honey bees capable of killing 
men as well as animals are reported moving toward 
North America from Brazil at the rate of 200 miles 
a year. 

If not halted by some means in Central America, 
warned a study financed by the U.S. Agriculture 
Department, the bees could reach Texas about 8 to 
10 years after going through Panama. 

The ferocious bees are descended from an im- 
ported Africa strain which bred with native Brazilian 
buzzers. The National Research Council and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences suggested that plans for 
a “defensive zone” should be developed now. 


@ Smithsonian Addition 


The Smithsonian Institution has begun construc- 
tion of a national air and space museum to house 
such items as the Wright brothers’ plane, moon rocks 
and lunar modules. 

The building, located on the mall near other 
Smithsonian structures in Washington, D.C., will cost 
an estimated $70 million. It is expected to be com- 
pleted in time to be open to the public on July 4, 
1976, the nation’s 200th birthday. 

The site was chosen by Congress in 1958 and the 
museum was authorized in 1966 but work was de- 
layed because of a shortage of funds. 


@ Bureaucratic Differences 


A management consultant asserted recently that 
top executives of American corporations might im- 
prove the effectiveness of the way they run things if 
they studied the inner workings of the Mafia. 

A. J. Tasca of Minneapolis, a native of Sicily who 
has studied the Mafia, made the assertion when 
speaking at the Center for Organization and Man- 
power Development at California State University. 

Tasca said large American corporations often find 
themselves bogged down with as many as 10 levels 
of management, while the Mafia through the cen- 
turies has stuck with only three or four levels of 
management. The fewer the levels, said Tasca, the 
less chance for error and better reaction to change. 


@ Unfair Tax Structure 


A recent study by the Brookings Institution claims 
that the Social Security tax structure is unfair to low 
and middle income wage earners. 

The study proposes that Congress should adopt a 
new system to finance benefits based on a taxpayer’s 
ability to pay. In 1949, Social Security taxes ac- 
counted for 4 per cent of federal revenue; last year, 
the figure was 23 per cent. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW 


Safety Jack 


A new stabilizing jack, with a 5,000- 
pound capacity, has come on the 
market recently. The manufacturer 
says the jack provides safe support 
for a semi-trailer and meets Occupa- 
tional Safety & Health Act require- 
ments, The jack has all-steel construc- 
tion with ratchet screw assembly and 
caster wheels. 


wen ‘ x 


Dock Plate it 


One manufacturer’s steel rail dock- 
plates now include new  semi-auto- 
matic lift loops. The lift loops remain 
in a raised position when the plate 
is sitting on the dock, allowing the 
fork truck operator to pick up the 
plate without leaving the truck. The 
lift loops automatically fall into a 
flush position when the forks are re- 
moved and the plate is in position 
between the loading dock and the 
carrier. 
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Self-Lubricating Bearing 


A self-lubricating bearing has been 
developed. The thrust bearing assem- 
bly for high-pressure loads requires 
no oil or grease for operation. The 
unit consists of a steel washer sepa- 
rated from an outer washer by low- 
friction, fiberglide fabric. Double- 
grooved polyurethane seal on outer 
circumference provides added protec- 
tion from contaminants. The assembly 
can withstand static loading to 80,000 
pounds per square inch and is chem- 
ically inert to solvents or corrosive 
materials. The thrust washer has ap- 
plication in heavy-duty vehicle sus- 
pension and steering systems and is 
available in sizes ranging from 1” 
O.D. to 24%” O.D. 


Safe Storage Cabinets 


A line of fire-resistant storage cabi- 
nets for flammable and combustible 
materials has recently become ayvail- 
able. The modular cabinets, ranging 
in size from capacities of 30 to 120 
gallons, have been built to comply 
with Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration standards. They are 
furnished in Parisian gold-backed 
enamel finish with appropriate warn- 
ings in specified red. Although the 
regulations limit the amount of com- 
bustibles that can be held in any one 
cabinet, their modular aspect makes 
storage of any amount theoretically 
possible. 


Distinctive Trucks 


A well-known manufacturer of 
trucks has recently marketed a line of 
“trim” accessories which will allow 
Owner-operators to create distinctive 
looking trucks. Owners of the com- 
pany’s trucks can mix and match with 
polished bumpers, polished wheels and 
wheel discs, bright finish exhaust tail 
pipes, mufflers, guards, grills, bullet 
lamps, air horns, door trim, tanks, 
and tank straps. The accessories are 
available now both as factory options 
and at parts counters carrying the 
manufacturer’s line. 


Theft Protection 


A new trailer king-pin lock, de- 
signed to protect against theft is now 
available. The manufacturer says that 
testing has shown it to be virtually 
impossible to saw through the lock 
and that several hours were required 
to dislodge the device with an acety- 
lene torch. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our readers 
informed of new ideas. Since it 
is the policy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER not to ad- 
vertise any product, trade names 
and manufacturers are omitted. 
Interested readers can obtain names 
of manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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Health Food 


Two cows were grazing alongside the highway 
down which ran tank trucks of milk on their way 
to the distributor. On the side of the trucks one 
could read: ‘“Pasteurized, homogenized, standard- 
ized, Vitamin A added.” One cow turned to the 
other and said, “Makes you feel sort of inadequate, 
doesn’t it?” 


Well Disciplined 


A small boy was walking along, crying bitterly. 

“What’s the trouble, son?” asked a kindly gentle- 
man. 

“My mother lost her psychology book,” the lad 
explained between sobs, “and now she’s using her 
own good judgment.” 


Wise Beyond Their Years... 


Two first-graders were standing outside a school 
one morning. “Do you think,” asked one, “that ther- 
monuclear projectiles will pierce the sound barrier?” 

“No,” said the second. “Once a force enters the 
substratosphere. . . .” 

Then the bell rang. Said the first, “There goes the 
bell. Now we gotta go in and string beads.” 


Population Explosion 


After his neighbor’s wife gave birth to triplets, 
a Louisville man asked the neighbor’s four-year-old 
son what he thought of the event. 

“They better start finding a place for them,” the 
boy replied. “They won’t be as easy to get rid of as 
kittens.” 
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FOOTNOTES: 
Chauffeur—A man who is smart enough to oper- 


ate an automobile, but too smart to own one. 


Dachshund—A little dog, half-a-dog high and a 
dog-and-a-half long. 


LAUGH LOAD 


The Light Side 


An electric light manufacturer approached the 
theater owner and offered him free bulbs for his 
marquee in order to satisfy his one great ambition in 
life. 

“T’ll take the free bulbs,” the theater owner said, 
“if you tell me what your secret ambition is.” 

“Sure,” said the manufacturer, “it’s just that I’ve 
always dreamed of seeing my lights up in names.” 


Bone Yard? 


“Look here, Jones,” complained a man to his 
neighbor one morning, “you’ve got to make your dog 
stop chasing all the sports cars that drive down our 
street.” 

“Well, I can’t do much about that,” answered the 
man. “Most dogs chase cars.” 

“Yeah, I know—but yours catches them and buries 
them in my backyard!” 


Par for the Course 


Two golfers, slicing their drives into the rough, 
went in search of the balls. They searched for a long 
time without success, 

A dear old lady was watching them with kind and 
sympathetic eyes. At last, after the search had pro- 
ceeded for half an hour, she spoke to them: 

“T hope I’m not interrupting, gentlemen,” she said 
sweetly, “but would it be cheating if I told you where 
they are?” 


Promotion 


A proud sixteen-year-old turned in to the family 
driveway at the wheel of the family car. His father 
sat beside him. Several younger brothers congregated 
at the scene. 

“JT just passed my driving test!” shouted the 
proud driver. “You guys all move up one bike.” 


California—The state that’s washed by the Pacific 
on one side and cleaned by Las Vegas on the other. 

Candidate—A person who gets money from the 
rich and votes from the poor to protect them from 
each other. 
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Don't Be The One Who Ruins Unionism For All 


It is only fair to say that 
the best of relations have ob- 
tained between the member- 
ship of the Chicago Team- 
sters’ Organization and the 
membership of our Interna- 
tional in the city of Chicago; 
that the mutual understand- 
ing reached some two years 
ago still prevails, and that the 
attack recently made by an 
officer of one of the outside 
unions upon our Local Union 
No. 727 was not sanctioned 
by the Executive Board of 
the Chicago Teamsters; that 
it was the work of this indi- 
vidual, who, by his attack, 
has violated the agreement 
that was entered into between 
our International Union and 
the representatives of the Chi- 


cago Teamsters, which was, 
that a line of demarcation be 
drawn which would give to 
each side the membership 
they then held. In other 
words, that the representa- 
tives of our International Un- 
ion would not interfere with 
the membership of the Chi- 
cago Teamsters’ Organization 
and neither would the Chica- 
go Teamsters interfere with 
the membership of our or- 
ganization. Again, we repeat, 
for the benefit of the Chicago 
members, that this attempt 
made to destroy the Chauf- 
feurs’ Union was thoroughly 
disapproved by the officers 
and members of the executive 
board of the Chicago Team- 
sters’ Organization. The situ- 


IT PAYS TO INVEST 
IN YOUR TRADE’S UNION 


“The meat packers said that 
workers were foolish to pay 
dues to their unon. They organ- 
ized a ‘union’ for the workers 
and told them that they would 
not have to pay any dues,” said 
Dennis Lane, international sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, in discuss- 
ing the packers’ brand of 
‘democracy.’ 

“Let us compare, for in- 
stance, the dues the workers of 
one local paid to the union 
and the dues some of them are 
now paying to the packers’ 
‘union.’ The workers paid to 
their own union just $1 a 
month to finance its work. In 
return their wages were in- 


creased at least $1.65 per eight- 
hour day, and for a month of 
26 working days their return 
was at least $42.90. Yet they 
contributed but $1 per month 
to support their own union. 
The workers who have dropped 
their own union and lent their 
aid to the company ‘union,’ to 
which the packers said no dues 
were to be paid, have been re- 
duced $1.10 per 10-hour day, 
or $28.60 per month of 26 
working days. 

“Ask yourself which is the 
best investment: To pay $1 per 
month in support of the regu- 
lar labor union and receive in 
return $42.90 a month more, 
or whether to withhold that 
dollar and have your wages 
reduced $28.60 per month?” 


ation has been pretty thor- 
oughly cleared up without 
having to resort to extremes. 
The International Union, of 
course, felt that it was its duty 
to help protect Local No. 
727. It is unpleasant to think 
that some one individual in 
a community can cause so 
much discontent and disturb- 
ance for the entire rank and 
file of the membership. We 
hope and trust, for the sake 
of all parties concerned, and 
in the interest of the member- 
ship of both sides, that the 
agreement entered into will 
be respected, and that actions 
such as have transpired with- 
in the last few months will 
not be repeated because such 
a condition is disgraceful and 
discreditable to the one re- 


From: 


sponsible for same. This 
movement will live and pros- 
per long after we are gone. 
Only those men will be re- 
membered and _ reverenced 
who have tried to serve their 
fellows honestly. The soul- 
soothing feeling that you are 
doing your best for your fel- 
lowmen and when your time 
comes to give up the reins to 
someone else to know you 
have served faithfully and 
honorably is worth more than 
all the ill-gotten gold in the 
world. Those men who have 
not served honestly in Chi- 
cago or elsewhere, where are 
they? One by one they have 
been removed and are only 
remembered by the trade un- 
ionists with bitterness and 
disgust. 


